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a student’s personal narrative on facin the 
‘problems of heavy drinking and alcoholism 


. What I got from them was an answering service. A person tO 


_ ask them some questions about whether my fears were founded | 
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By JOHN DOE* . i 
I was having problems. eS 
I was feeling very lonely and I didn’t feel like I could talk to ie B 
anyone. I didn’t feel like I could get close to people and I was 454 
ruining a lot of relationships trying. I was also having trouble’ S | 
coming to terms with my father’s drinking and it was starting to Mae 
honestly worry me. : 


Wis & + 
* 


And I was drinking a lot. i 
And then a couple things started to come together that made 4 a 
the whole situation look very serious. There is some history of Ss 


Le ee 


again with somebody new. And even after I learned my lesson — 
about that and I knew that I needed to get myself ironed-out = 
before I dragged somebody else into my emotional mess, 3 , oe 
would keep dragging them in. I couldn’t even help it. a - . 
So when I picked up the book It. Will Never Happen To Me! (a 


alcoholism in my family. My father’s birth parents were Irish | 
and my father’s adoptive parents also do their fair share of 2 ms 
tippling. da i fs] | 
My father and I had a couple of bad drunken-encounters — 4 | 
where | ended having to drive him around town because he ~ eS Be 5 
couldn’t do so himself. = 1 ae | 
Like I said ] had been having some interpersonal relationship wee 
problems and was feeling lonely and alienated. And it seemed — Le i : 
like whenever I was on the verge of getting something good — a | 
together I would ruin it intentionally. | would ruin it because be ae 
couldn’t believe somebody actually liked me more than I liked — ie a4 
myself so I figured I was being set-up to take a long and painful . : ; 
fall. But when it was over I would be sad and lonely and try it _ 3 2% 
| 


“Book for adule children of alcoholics who. thinks they are.) |. nif 


becoming alcoholics) it seemed like a portrait of my life. It 7 ; 
seemed like an exact portrait of my life. = eee 
It was almost laughable the way the book said “You feb ee | 
angry at your parents for such and such” and I would think, | — y 
okay, that’s right. And then the book said, ‘““When you drink eS i: # 
you feel this way’’ and I would think, yes, of course. _ La 
Laughable in one sense but in another very scary. It’s a ie ees F 
unsettling to see your life’s problems, problems you hetehes = Bad 
were your own and secret, right there in black and white. It = a8 i! 
trivialized them to see them as part of a formula. I felt violated } 
and confused. But on’ a second and third reading something _ a ee 
else struck me, if it was the case that all of my problems have | * 4 vat 
been had by so many people. that they have written books of 
about it, they must be really easy to solve. £ 1 x) 
The books are called, afterall, Children of Alechalvons A ake es | Ve a =i 


vivor’s Manual and Recovery: A Guide for Adult Children of — 
Aicoholics and The 12 Steps For Adult Children of Alcoholic and — 
Other Dysfunctional Families which is published by Recovery 
Publications. They were all pretty thin books and very scaly 
layed-out. It seemed that the solution to ay poe was just a as 
few pages away. ieee Getamae 6 

But as I read them I realized that self- help once can only ince 5 cay 
so much and that if I was really going to try to get things work- es 
ed out I was going to have to talk to other people. And so my ‘a 
journey for self-salvation began. 

Not knowing exactly where to start, I did what seeitied' ete. qo 
the most logical thing. I called Alcoholics Anonymous (A.A. a : 


tell me where meetings were. ie. 


us 


I was hoping, when I called, that I could talk to iat person, 


is 


or if things just seemed bad. But as it turned out, the person — fe 
who answers the phone for A.A. can only tell you where to & : | 
to the next meeting. r, 
Not wanting to dive into this thing that deeply that quickly, — 
I turned elsewhere for help. In the yellow pages under — S| 
alcoholism treatment there is only one place in Burling on, 14 4 
which is where I called. Champlain Drug and Alcohol Services pe Bj 
Inc. was a little more what I expected from a counseling center. 3 ie cf 
They asked me some questions about my family history and es ae gas 
drinking history and then explained that how things work, — see 
generally, was that you went in for three hour-long assessment an 
sessions and at the end the counselor would recommend iii i nA se 
ment, either group or individual. + 
*not the author’s actual name please turn to page 12 
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Sadat fights for 
civil rights laws 


By STACEY 
KALAMARAS 


_ As an advocate of world 
peace and asa feminist, 
Jehan Sadat addressed an 
audience in Burlington’s 
Flynn Theater last Tuesday 
in celebration of Vermont 
Woman’s second anniver- 
sary. Widow of Egypt’s late 
President Anwar Sadat, 
Jehan Sadat spoke highly of 
her husband’s ac- 


complishments, including _ 


her own invlovment in 


_ establishing new civil rights 


laws in Egypt. 

“Tf there’s anyone who 
can truly be a spokeswoman 
for all women about a world 
peace, about a world of 
greater social justice and 
equality, it’s Mrs. Anwar 
Sadat,’’ said Vermont 
Governor Madeleine Kunin 
when introducing Egypt’s 
former First Lady. 

When her husband 
became president, Jehan 
Sadat was faced with the 
decision of devoting her 
time to be Egypt’s first lady, 
a wife, and a mother of four, 
or to become involved with 
her country’s people to see 
what she could do for them. 
Through the support of 
those in Upper Egypt she 
says, she decided upon the 
latter. 

“One of the things phic 
I am very proud of and 
severely criticized for is the 
civil rights law,’’ Sadat said. 
“Even these changes were 
not drastic changes,’’ she 
continued. ‘‘We (women) 
want to share in building 
our society. We are the 
mothers who raise our 
children and give them all 
the good qualities for our 
society to teach.” 

The civil rights law gave 


By CAITLIN 
HUGHES 


Women in America have 


been able to obtain legal 
abortions since 1973. This 


Friday marks the fifteenth 
anniversary of the Supreme 


- Court decision, which gave 


certain rights to pregnant 
women, and caused major 


controversy in this country. 

The arguments continue to 
be hotly debated here on 
the state and local level. 


- Within the state of Ver- 


~ mont there is strong support 
for both the pro-choice and 


right-to-life movements. 


The two opposing factions 


in the local area have plan- 


sas 


ned events to celebrate or 


lament the anniversary of 
_ the Roe vs. Wade decision. 


‘The area. Christian 
church parishioners, under 


the direction of Burlington - 


Diocese Bishop John A. 


Marshall, have been re- 


women the right to have 
custody of their children 
years longer after a divorce. 
Before the law, mothers 
could only have cued of 
their sons until the age of 7 
and their daughters until 
the age of 13. 

After the law, mothers 
could have custody of their 
sons until the age of 13, and 
of their daughters until the 
age of 15 or until they 
married. 

Alimony and the issue of 
awarding the house was also 
affected by these new laws. 
As opposed to the one year 
of alimony a wife received 
before the civil rights laws, 
she now was entitled to 
three years of alimony. 
Sadat feels that after three 
years the woman has had 
sufficient time to adjust and 
adapt to her new lifestyle. 

The new laws also award- 
ed the house to the wife. 
The husband is now the 
one who had to leave. 

“After this new law was 
passed in 1979, the rate of 
divorce went down,”’ Sadat 
said lightheartedly. 

‘““We (women) want 
something concrete,’’ Sadat 
told her husband early in 
his presidency after he had 
delivered a speech especial- 
ly addressing women. ‘“‘We 
want more’ women in parli- 
ment. We want more 
women in the councils of 
our country. We want to 
represent half of the socie- 
ty. We are half of the 
population. Why don’t we 
have enough women to 
represent us?’’ she 
continued. 

“I never stopped,” Sadat 
said of her nagging to her 
husband on women’s issues. 


Sadat said her husband 


quested to “turn on car 
headlights and porch lights 
as a visible sign of (their) 
belief that Jesus Christ is 
(their) light arid...life.”’ 

This show of protest 
against abortion is only one 
of the current projects of 
the right-to-life organiza- 
tion. A contingent of mar- 
chers are going down to 
Washington D.C. to join 
the annual nationally 
represented anti-abortion 
protest. Last Saturday a 
similar march at the state 
capitol building in Mont- 
pelier drew approximately 
250 participants. 

Marshall’s statement call- 
ed for a ‘‘careful study...(of) 
a ‘Parental Rights Bill’”’ 
which he claimed would be 
introduced in the Vermont 
State Legislature this 
January. 

This bill is emily titled: 
An Act Relating to Parent’s 


Jehan Sadat, widow of former Egyptian President Anwar Sadat, ad- 
dressed Burlington at the Flynn Theater. She was invited by Vermont 
Woman Magazine to help celebrate its second anniversary. 


wanted to help fight for 
women’s rights, but first he 
had other priorities, such as 
feeding the hungry, 
building more schools, and 
improving transportation. 

“There were several wars 
Egypt went through, and 
women proved to the whole 
society that they deserved 
what we were asking for.” 
She claimed this war chang- 
ed many men’s attitudes 
towards women, especially 
those men who were more 
opposed to equal rights for 
women, because they saw 
the work women did in the 
hospitals. 

Sadat decided to advance 
her education once her 
children began the same 
process. ‘‘I had to be at the 
forefront to oe my peo- 


Rights, and is also known as 
H-714. It was authored by 
Representative Gino Sassi 
of Barre, Vermont, and is 


sponsored by fifty-one 


legislators. 

Its stated purpose 
“proposes to define and 
establish the rights of 
parents in connection with 
provisions...” which con- 
cern contraception, sexual 
education, and abortion 
rights of minor children. 
Although the bill was only 
distributed to the House 
Health and Welfare Com- 
mittee last Friday, it had 
already drawn support from 
various ‘‘pro-life’’ 
constituents. 

“We were getting phone 
calls urging members to pass 
the bill before it had even 
been seen by the commit- 
tee,” said the secretary of 
Health and Welfare. 
“There are no scheduled 


ple,” she said. 

“T have discovered that 
to work for peace, above all, 
one has to be at peace with 
oneself,’’ Sadat said. She 
feels that not enough is said 
about how one individual 
can make a difference in 
this society. She believes in 
individuals making the 
difference. 

She recalled the countless 
wars Egypt had experienced 
and said, ‘Egypt had to 
have peace to rebuild.”’ She 
claimed to fight many of 
-her own battles in order 
that women and children 
have better lives. 

Sadat started an organiza- 
tion to help women, when a 
woman on the street ap“ 
proached her and asked her 


please turn to page 13 


Pro- lifers, -choicers commemorate abortion anniversary — 


testimonies or hearings 
yet,”’ she emphasized. 

~ Kathleen Moore, Public 
Relations Coordinator for 
Planned Parenthood of 
Northern New England, 
described the pro-choice 
plans for Friday. ‘‘Instead of 
marching in the snow (to 
show their support), as 
we’ve done in the past...we 
plan to wear white 
ribbons.” 

A press release by Moore 
and pro-choice Vermont 
Coalition member Ellen 
Dorsch explained that the 
ribbons ‘are to be worn “‘in 
recognition of the right to 
choose safe, legal abor- 
tion...and celebrate the 
hard-won freedom to make 
this intensely personal deci- 
sion in private, free from 
government intrusion.” 

Moore stressed ‘‘the im- 


please turn to page 12 
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FBI fears spies at 
college libraries 


(CPS)—Soviet agents are prowling American campus 
libraries and using American students to gather sensitive 
— though unclassified — technical information for — 
them, the Federal Bureau of Investigation says. 

The FBI, moreover, has asked librarians to help it’ — 
catch them by reporting the names of foreign students 
who use certain books or databases. 

But college librarians generally don’t want to help, 
saying it could scare students away from libraries, violate 
their constitutional rights and scuttle the librarians’ own | 
professional ethics. 

“Tt’s an unwarranted intrusion by the government,” | 
said Patrice McDermott of the Chicago-based American 
Library Association. 

“To be told to look for foreign agents is frightening,” 
said Jaia Barrett of the Association of Research Libraries. 
‘“‘How do you tell if someone is a foreign agent? If they 
have an accent?” 

“They’ve got no business screwing with libraries,” 
said Quinn Shea of the National Security Archive, a | 
Washington, D.C., group that pursues freedom of infor- 
mation issues. 

The FBI, in turn, says its ‘Library Awareness Pro- 
gram”’ is legal and necessary to keep foreign agents from 
piecing together technical information from university 
libraries that could be used to harm U.S. national 


university libraries,” 


““What’s the next step?” asked Barrett. “‘Classifying 
road maps because they show where bridges are for ter- 
rorists to blow up?”’ 

“The whole basis of our government and the First 
added New York University’s Nancy ” 
, “is the free flow of information.” The attempt 
“sensitive but unclassified information is so. 

broad, it could take in anything.”’ i 
The Library Awareness Program is the latest of the 

FBI’s campus activities that date back at least to the ear- 

ly 1950s, when agents compiled information on students 

"and faculty members they suspected were communists. 

During the 1960s and ’70s, the bureau monitored cam- 

pus anti-war and civil rights activists. , 
“Tt smacks of the intimidation of the left during the 

’60s,’’ said McDermott. ‘Foreigners are an easy target, 

especially with the anti-Libyan and anti-Middle Eastern 

sentiments prevalent today. It’s easy to erode rights by 

going after groups to whom society is especially unsym- 

pathetic first.”’ 
Shea argued that, 


Amendment,” 


and Maryland — 


4 


| 
x 


“We've known for years that the Soviets target — 
said James Fox, head of the FBI’s._~ 

New York office, “‘especially big technical libraries like 
you’d find at MIT or Stanford, for information.” : 

Soviet agents, Fox said, often hire students or pro- _ 
fessors as researchers to gather information about lasers, 
artificial intelligence and other technology with military 
applications. 

Gennadi F. Zakharov, the Soviet spy arrested in 1986 
who was later traded for Nicholas Daniloff, an American 
reporter seized in Moscow, recruited students to gather __ 
information for him, Fox said. Those students ‘‘smelled — * 
something bad,” and tipped off the FBI. Other students, —_| 


lured by large amounts of money, are less patriotic, he 


f 
The agency, he said, is not asking librarians to join the 
espionage business. “‘All we want to know is if there are 
Soviets coming around regularly and posting cards look- 
ing for research assistants.” 
say the program isn’t that 


“just because something is not 
against the law doesn’t mean it’s a good idea, and’ 
recruiting librarians as surrogate spies is a stupid idea. It’s 
the difference between what this country is supposed to 
stand for and those countries the FBI is supposed to pro- 
tect us from.” 

So far, the FBI has asked at least five schools — New 
York University, the State University of New York- 
Buffalo, Columbia, and the universities of Cincinnati | 
to monitor who’s using their libraries. 

“In the spring of 1986, an FBI man came in and told — 
me they were looking at the technical libraries in. New 
York,” recalled NYU library official Nancy Gubman. 
“He said one of every three U.N. delegates from the 
Soviet Union are spies, and wanted to know if any 
Soviets have come in asking for sensitive information,» 
database searches, or unusual copying requests.”’ 

‘| was stunned,” Gubman remembered. “I said I can’t 
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Raul Hilberg: expert on the 


ai» 


tragedy of the Holocaust 


By ADAM LEVITE 

Raul Hilberg is a professor of Political Science here at the 

University of Vermont. He is arguably the world’s foremost 

expert on one of history’s most tragic chapters — the killing of 

more than 5.2 million Jews between 1933 and 1945 in Nazi 

Germany. 

Cynic: Could you tell us how you got into the study 
of the Holocaust? Isn’t it true that you got into it 
through the military? 

Hilberg: No, I did not get into it from the military. I 
got into it as a graduate student which was some years 
after I served in the military. I did so during my very first 
year of graduate studies. We all have certain forks in our 

toad, mine was between Political Science and the Law, 
to start with. I chose the academic route, between the 
public law and something more factual in terms of em- 
pirical data. I picked the factual terrain, in large part | 
suppose because of the presence in my graduate school of 
two very towering figures, one in Political Science, one 
in History. In part because at that very moment 
documents were coming in and one was able to look at 
them, to start on the ground floor in this propcess of 

discovery. And I did so not knowing that it would be a 

lifetime preoccupation. Thinking perhaps that I would 

spent some years on it and maybe write a five-hundred 
page book. 

Cynic: Were you one of the first to study the 
Holocaust? 

Hilberg: No, I was probably not the first. There was a 
fellow in London who began his work about the same 
time, another one in Paris who began his work even 
earlier than I did. I began at the end of 1948. The 

_ French investigator came out with his study first, and 
then the British second, and I was third. We did not 
know of each other’s work when we began. We were 

_ each in our perspective cubicles. That is how it began, as 

a cottage industry. 
~ Cynic: Is it true that when you were in the military 

you broke into Hitler’s personal library, did this affect 

your interest in the Holocaust? 

Hilberg: Well, I had a few adventures like everyone. 
As it happened, and it was one of those accidents of 

__ history, in the course of a military campaign one is either 

__ here or there. I know people who were hit and spent the 
test of the war in the hospital, that was one experience. 

And then I know people in another regiment — let me 
_ give the example of the guy I replaced, he was hit and I 

teplaced him. He was in the hospital an I got to be in 
_ Munich. Or another guy in another regiment and he was 
__ in the liberation of Dachau (the concentration camp). I 

_ was not. When I got to Munich, and as it happened, 

__after a few days we occupied the town. Our battalion was 
quartered in a building that was headquarters for the 

Nazi Party. And I had the run of the building, it was 
_ gigantic, Hitler’s appartments were there, his personal 

library was there, the Nazi Party library was there. And 
____ it was a very interesting, albeit very strange experience 
being precisely in that building in May of 1945. That’s 
where I was. I would not say that this got me started, I 
__ would say that this contributed something to the at- 
__ mosphere or feel of things. 

___ Cynic: What did you find in Hitler’s library, didn’t 

. you go through it? ‘ 

Hilberg: Well, sure. I went through the Nazi Party 
library. The Hitler library was in cases, not out on the 
shelf. But I had been a shipping clerk before I was 
__ military, and I knew how to open cases and see what sort 
_ of stuff he had. He had 60 cases of books, his personal 
library was rather considerable. 

_ Cynic: Are there any big holes in what we know 
about the Holocaust? 

Hilberg: Oh yes, there have to be holes, of course. I 
__ think we have an outline, but we can’t fill it completely. 
Even though we have in our possession, or have access 
_to, very many documents in the United States itself. 
The British have a somewhat smaller collection. Besides 
_ there were documents left behind in Germany itself, 
_. France, Poland, that are easily accessible. But others 
___.behind the Iron Curtain, noteably in the Soviet Union 
and East Germany are much harder to get to. They do 
have quite a bit of information that we can use judging 
from the few fragments that I have seen. I think that as 
another generation looks at it they will also be rethink- 
ing some of the early conclusions that have been drawn, 
erhaps on the basis of relatively slender evidence. 


Cynic: Is that good or bad? Will that distort the 
‘i aeee } : 


_ Hilberg: As an example, we have to look at statistics 


- 


$3 
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much more closely. We are working with statistical 
assumptions which are obsolete, to say the least. There 
are numbers which are compounds of estimates and 
reports which must be re-examined. We have to look at 
new conceptual records: the behavior of victims, 
perpetrators, and bystanders. We have to ask questions 
that haven’t been asked yet. 

Cynic: Do you think that the long history of Jewish 
persecution has finally come to an end? 

Hilberg: Well, nobody can guarantee that. As of the 
moment, we have perhaps 14 million Jews in the world, 
that is the highest ever, of which 3 and a half million 
live in Israel. So 75 percent are not living in their own 
country, if you want to look at it that way. The number 
of Jewish people in English speaking countries is nearly 
half of all Jews. By and large these people are not in any 
kind of danger. Nor, for that matter, are the Jews of 
Russia in any kind of danger. Persecutory phenomenon 
may occur in such places as Argentina or South Africa 
where there are substantial Jewish communities. But 
noting that would approach the experience of 


1933-1945. So in the immediate future, certainly in my 
lifetime, there is nothing. 

Cynic: Do you think that the world has learned 
something from the Holocaust? 

Hilberg: For most people, the vast majority all over 
the world, Nazism is a negative example, it is something 
not to be and not to do. From that point of view, you 
can speak of learning. This, I believe is one of te main 
reasons that discriminatory systems which still existed in 
this country against black people and other minorities 
are being dismantled. We don’t want to appear like the 
Germans of the Second World War so we don’t 
countenance and tolerate any more discrimination. 
Don’t forget that in 1945 there was still quite a bit of it 
against black people. I think in large part because of 
what happened in Europe, starting with Truman, the 
discriminatory systems that existed through the war were 
now about to be terminated. And they are if not entirely 
gone because the consequences of them linger on their 
way out. That means there is, if you like, learning. 

Cynic: How responsible or irresponsible do you 
think the U.S. government was towards Nazi atrocities 
during World War II? 

Hilberg: I think the U.S. government was, to a large 
measure, oblivious to what was going on behind German 
lines. The prevailing philosophy was that one would 
have to win the war. Anything else was secondary and 
tertiary. There is the oddity of the fact that one fought 
the war for the liberation of people and yet a large 
number of these people, at any rate the Jews, died before 
they could be liberated. And that’s because one had the 
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priority of winning the war to liberate these people. It 
sounds contradictory, but that is how it had to be. 

Nowadays we call this irresponsible, but it certainly 
wasn’t viewed that way at the time. Because, it was felt 
that winning the war was the responsible thing and — 
anything interfering with this objective was irresponsi- 
ble. It depends on where you put your goals and aims. 

Cynic: Do you think that the present-day govern- 
ment is irresponsible, looking at the Reagan Ad-— 
ministration and its problems. 

Hilberg: We have had since World War II an attitude 
in the United States of caring. This has been raised as an 
official policy. Don’t forget that we were somewhat 
isolationist prior to 1941, in the sense that we were con- 
cerned with America. America was always a little bit 
generous in giving money or helping other people less 
fortunate, but it was all done in the spirit of non- 
obligation. Since World War II it has been the opposite 
spirit that there is indeed a necessary commitment 
which must be made to the extent possible to help in- 
dividuals that are down-and-out, wherever they might 


David Lippes/Cynic Photo 
You can find UVM Political Science professor Raul Hilberg’s name in the bibliography of almost every major text on the Holocaust. 


be. There is this attitude — sometimes it takes the form 
of feeding people in Ethiopia, sometimes it may take the 
form of trying to keep a particular country from becom- 
ing communist and therefore fomenting as resistence ac- 
tivity against communism in one form or another — it 


takes all kinds of forms. Sometimes one can say some of 


these forms are irresponsible, but the root of all of these — 
attitudes is concern. Suet 

Cynic: Do you think there’s some guilt there about _ 
what was not done to help the persecuted people of 
Nazism.? 


Hilberg: Oh yes, there’s some guilt in there. I think a 


President Carter made this very clear when he establish- 
ed the Holocaust Commission, at first, and then the 
Council. I was present at the time when the President’s 


Commission on the Holocaust delivered its report in 


1979, and I heard him say an. unrehearsed statement to 
us ‘Next time, the United States will not look away.” 


That’s an expression of collective guilt in a certain 


sense. It’s part and parcel. of the whole attitude that we 
are, to a certain extent, caretakers. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


PACIFIC OCEAN 


Students 


HONDURAS 


NICARAGUA 


CARIBBEAN SEA 


go to El Salvador 


__ Atfempting to initiate Sister University program 


By KAREN GILES 

Four UVM. students 
travelled to the Central 
American country of El 
Salvador on January 9th to 
start a Sister University pro- 
gram between the Universi- 
ty of Vermont and the 
University of El Salvador. 
The students — Chrissie 
Damon, Danny Fisher, 
Danielle Schwartz, and 
Becky Rabinovitch — will 
be returning on January 
— 24th. 

- In a press sceaueneace on 
- January 4th, Schwartz nam- 
ed the delegation’s three 
main goals. First, the UVM 
- students wish to show their 
~ political support for the 
movement for peace and 
justice in El Salvador. Se- 


cond, they hope to further 


their understanding of the 
problems within the tiny 
Central American nation 


knowledge back to UVM 
and to educate others in the 
community. 

_ Finally, they plan to pro- 
vide material support for 
University of El 
“The school is in 
such a disarray,’’ said 
_ Schwartz, a sophomore an- 
~ thropology major. ‘“There 


: = are only three. microscopes 


for the whole school.” 

In 1980, the Salvadorean 
military occupied the 
university during a political 


> 


crisis, shooting at students 


protesting the military 


:F cu government and reducing 


eee lh 
; University of El Salvador is 
very much like UVM,” said 


the buildings to rubble. 
some ways, 


the 


Jo-Ann Golden, co- 
ordinator of Burlington’s 
Sister City project with 
Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua. 
“The students are studying 
and walking on campus. 
But the condition of the 
buildings is different. There 
is bent metal everywhere 
and the science building 
was destroyed. Everything is 
in a big pile there. 

“There is fear of reprisal 
for wearing a University of 


‘El Salvador tee-shirt which 


can cause you to be harass- 
ed or disappear,” — said 
Golden who travelled to El 
Salvador with a human 
rights delegation in July of 
1986. 
“The budget for the 
school is down 60 percent,” 
explained Golden. ‘“The 
future leadership of El 
Salvador is in great risk.”’ 


Damon expressed dismay. 


at the fact that El Salvador 
is viewed as a “foreign 
policy success by the 
Reagan administration.” 

‘‘Twenty percent of 
Salvadorans are refugees,”’ 
said Damon, who is a junior 
in Latin American studies. 
“And they are the third 
largest recipient of foreign 
aid. In 1984, El Salvador 
was dropped from the 
public eye. We need to 
break down the walls of 
silence around El 
Salvador.” 

The students also hope to 
establish an educational ex- 
change of students and 
faculty between the two 
universities, said 
Rabinovitch, who is a 
graduate in Plant and Soil 


Science. 

In addition to the 
students, Dean of Students 
Keith Miser attended the 


press conference to show 


_ support for the project. A 


lot of learning goes on out- 
side the classroom and 
laboratories, said Miser. 
“The El Salvador project is 
an excellent example of 
how a small group of 
students can learn about, 
finance, and put together a 
project.” 

The Sister University 
project will also help to pull 
together the global com- 
munity, said Miser. 

During the press con- 
ference, the students 
presented two letters of sup- 
port, one from U.S. Senator 
Patrick Leahy and another 
from Burlington Mayor Ber- 
nard Sanders. 

Leahy’s concerns for El 
Salvador focused mainly on 
Reagan’s foreign policy and 
aid to the military govern- 
ment. ‘This Administra- 
tion’s (President Reagan’s) 
disastrous policy toward El 
Salvador had _ increased 
human suffering in that part 
of the hemisphere, and the 
American taxpayer has paid 
the cost,’”’ wrote Leahy. 

“During the last seven 
years, the United States has 
poured more than $3 billion 
into this one war-torn, 
poverty-stricken country of 
five million people,” said 
Leahy. 

“Last year, $608 million 
of additional military and 
economic aid provided by 
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Adjudication policy voted down 


By KAREN GILES 

During a specially 
scheduled Faculty Senate 
meeting on December 10, 
the members of the Senate 
voted down a proposal to 
change the UVM judicial 
process for students by 59 to 
52. 

The issue centered 
around the 19 students ar- 
rested during a _ protest 
against the University’s 
complicity with CIA 
recruitment of UVM 
students. They occupied 
President’s Row overnight 
in Waterman building on 
October 28. As University 
officials prepared to start 
disciplinary proceedings 
against the students, the 19 
arrestees went on the offen- 
sive. They pulled together a 
proposal to change Item 16 
of the Cat’s Tale (p.108) 
which states that, ‘‘The 
University reserves the 


right to make the final deci- 
each (judicial) 


sion in 


. case.” 
The students were unhap- - 


py that the University ad- 
ministrators, whom they 
were protesting against in 
the first place, had the final 
say in their judicial hear- 
ings. This does not adhere 
to the U.S. Constitution 
which guarantees the right 
to a jury of peers, ..they 
argued in their statement. 
Instead, they would like to 
have their case heard by a 
panel consisting of faculty 
and students. 


“The concentration of 


power rests in the Universi- 
ty administration, and we 
want the whole University 
community involved in the 
process,’’ said arrestee Jay 
Weedon. 

‘This (Item 16) was never 
brought before the student 
body as a whole,’ said 
UVM student Charley 
MacMartin. ‘In the final 
analysis, we are not being 
judged by our own peers. 


The final authority rests in 
the hands of the 
University.” 

The Student Association 
(S.A.) discussed the pro-— 
posal for two hours and 
agreed that the policy 
should be reviewed, but 
voted 17-6 against applying 
a changed policy retroac- 
tively to the Waterman 19 
since the arrest had taken 
place under the current 
policy. 

During the Faculty 
Senate meeting, a heated 
discussion took place for 
over an hour. Some 
members addressed the 
issue of Item 16, while 
others focused on the issue 
of CIA recruitment. 

“The administration has 
the ability to arrest students 
and then banish them from 
campus,” said Philosophy 
Professor Will Miller who 


presented the proposal to 
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Aids researcher, author. to 
speak in ‘Billings Monday — 


As the struggle to educate 
people on AIDS continues 
across the nation and on 
UVM’s campus, S.A. 
Speakers is bringing Randy 
Shiltz to speak in the Bill- 
ings Theatre on Monday at 
7:30. Shiltz is one of the 


leading journalists working | 


on tracing the virus’s origin 
and progress through the 
population. 

Shiltz’s And the Band 
Played On compiled five 
years’ worth of following 
the. AIDS beat. His 
research involved conduc- 
ting over nine hundred in- 
terviews and sifting through 
thousands of pages of 
previously undisclosed 
government documents. 

The book paints the pic- 
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ture of a stingey national 
government’s_ budgetary 
concerns taking precedence 
over the grave need for fun- 
ding for AIDS research, 
prevention and education. 
He also chronicles the 
story of Patient Zero — 
airline steward Gaetan 
Dugas, who is thought to be 
the Typhoid Mary of AIDS. 
Dugas is believed to have 
been instrumental in the in- 
troduction and speard of 
the virus in North America. 
He and his partners have 
been linked to nine of the 
first 19 cases in Los 
Angeles, 22 in New York — 
and in total over 40 of the 
first 248 cases reported in 
the U.S. Even after he was 
told he was carrying the 


virus and passing it on to 
others through sexual con- 
tact, Dugas refused to 
change his promiscuous 
habits. In 1984, he died of 
Karposi’s sarcoma, a skin 
cancer common to people 
with AIDS. 

Shiltz has been covering 
the AIDS issue full-time for 
the San Francisco Chronicle | 
since 1983. His syndicated 
stories have also appeared 
in the Washington Post, 
Chicago Tribune, Miami 
Herald, Denver Post, New 
York Daily News, Village 
Voice, Los Angeles Examiner 
and several other promi- 
nent U.S. papers. ar 
—Mai Maki 
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‘Martin Luth 


. 


er King’s UVM Events 


Though the rest of Vermont and the nation celebrated slain civil rights activist Martin Luther King’s birthday on Monday, UVM was still on vaca- 
tion. So, for the rest of this week and into the next, UVM will offer a number of events for the UVM community to attend. Tonight, at 7:00 p.m. 
at Angell B106, the film ‘’Legacy of a Dream,’’ sponsored by the Minority Students Program, will be shown and on Sunday at noon, a memorial 
chapel service in honor of Dr. King will be held in the Newman Center. The service will be celebrated by Roddy Cleary of the UVM Campus Ministry. 
On Monday, the the Center for Cultural Pluralism presents Dr. Manning Marable, a journalist and author of Across the Colorline. Marable will 
speak on what has become of King’s dream, twenty-five years after his famous speech. The lecture is at 7:00 p.m. Also tomorrow, a lecture by 
~ [Peter Brown on Blair Goins’ A Vision of Peace will be held in Recital Hall 311, Southwick Complex, at 3:00 p.m. Admission is one dollar. 


fYrur 


~ Vermont Regional Cancer Center to 


es 


By MAI MAKI 

Some cancer patients, 
who responded poorly to 
standard cancer treatments 
and had little chance of 
tecovery, are being offered 
another shot at beating 
their disease at UVM’s Ver- 
mont Regional Cancer 

Center (VRCC). 
Late last year VRCC was 
cleared by the National 
Cancer Institute and the 
Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to offer a radically new 
type of therapy for some 
orms cancer. Only ten 
other centers nationwide 
can perform the treatment. 
The program uses an ap- 
proach to treatment called 
biological response 
Modification, a system 
which harnesses the body’s 
Own immune system to 
fight the disease. ‘We're 
Not introducing something 
Rew into the body, just 
enhancing the body’s im- 
‘Mune system,” said Dr. Joar 
MacKenzie, communica- 


- tions director at VRCC. 


Specifically, the  treat- 
minerit> isc alte d 
Interleukin-2/LAK. 

Interleukin-2 (IL-2) is a 
hormone already produced 
in small quantities in cer- 
tain white blood cells to re- 
ject foreign tissues such as 
Cancer cells. 

In treatment, white blood 


cells called lymphocites are 
_ femoved from the blood 
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-and cultured with IL-2 to 
create lymphokine- 
activated killer (LAK) cells. 
When returned to the 
cancer patient’s body, these 
cells attack cancer cells. 


Because of the culturing | 


step, this process was im- 
possible without the 
modern technology of 
genetic engineering. ““One 
reason why this treatment 
has become available in the 
last two years is that with 
genetic engineering they 
were able to produce the 
necessary substances in 
large amounts ‘at a feasible 
cost,’’ said MacKenzie. 

Currently, VRCC’s 
IL-2/LAK program is only 
an option for people with 
advanced cases of kidney or 
malignant melanoma 
cancer, which have not 
responded to traditional 
therapy. “‘The first choice 
with cancer has always been 
surgery — if we can cut out 
all the cancer, that’s ob- 
viously best. But frequently 
the cancer has spread past 
the original tumor or is a 
more widespread type of 
cancer, and then you can’t 
cut it all out, so radiation is 
tried or chemotherapy,” 
said MacKenzie. 

Although some cancers 
respond well to this three- 
pronged approach to treat- 
ment, not all do. “‘Because 


cancer is really about 100 | 


different diseases, each kind 


responds differently to dif- 
ferent therapy,’’ said 
MacKenzie. 

Kidney and malignant 

melanoma cancers are two 
kinds which are widespread 
and often don’t respond 
well to older methods of 
treatment. In preliminary 
studies done at six cancer 
centers around the nation, 
IL-2/LAK treatment has of- 
fered a somewhat brighter 
picture for patients with 
these cancers. 
. Approximately one-third 
of patients treated ex- 
perienced some shrinkage 
of tumors, according to Dr. 
James Stewart, program 
director. One-third may not 
at first appear to be an over- 
ly impressive figure, but all 
of the patients in this one- 
third are patients who had 
tumors which were especial- 
ly “unresponsive” to other 
forms of treatment — the 
most troublesome cases. 

Approximately ten per- 
cent of the kidney patients 
and five to ten percent of 
the malignant melanoma 
patients, however, ex- 
perienced “complete remis- 
sion’? through the treat- 
ment, according to 
MacKenzie. “Where there 
was complete remission,” 
said MacKenzie, “‘it was 
really remarkable — not at 
all expected. No other 
available treatment would 
produce that’ in those 


give revolutionary cancer treatments 


cases.” 

Although the treatment 
is ‘‘the best kind of treat- 
ment for advanced cases of 
the two diseases,’ accor- 
ding to MacKenzie, the 
labor-intensiveness of the 
program and the high tox- 
icity involved for the pa- 
tient make it unavailable to 
most people with the 
diseases. 

Patients must be in ‘‘good 
physical shape with the ex- 
ception of their cancer’’ to 
undergo this type of 
therapy, according to 
Stewart. Temporary toxici- 
ty reactions such as liver 
dysfunction and pulmonary 
congestion are so severe 
that most patients treated 
have to spend some time on 
an intensive care unit. In 
earlier studies at other 
centers, patients have died 
from toxicity reactions, ac- 
cording to Stewart. 

Unlike chemotherapy, 
however, IL-2/LAK therapy 
usually has no permanent 
side affects. The patient’s 
system begins to return to 


normal within three or four 


days of treatment, said 
Stewart. 

UVM’s program will ad- 
mit one new patient per 
month for the three-week, 
inpatient therapy. 

Despite its present 
limited use, the IL-2/LAK 
program ‘‘may well become 
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OPES POSSOSSOOOF 
$Volunteers Needed 


Healthy M&F 18-45 
years needed for study 
on the effects of commonly 
used medications 


To be conducted UHC/UVM 
Call 656-8445 


Monetary compensation up to 


nd 


$400.00 available 
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FUTON ROCKERS AND CHAIRS 


Practicality and Affordability 
rock and roll into one. 
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19 Church St. Burl., Vt - 658-4313 
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Shalimar **** 1.70z **** $15.50 
Ombre Rose **** 1.60z **** $19.50 
Pavlova KRaEKKKKKK loz KeKkKKREK $9.00 . 
Arpege SS ESEES loz KREKKKKEKRK $8.25 : | A pe 
Gucci No.3 ****** loz ***** $22.50 
Je Reviens ****** 1oz ***** $17.50 


75 Church St. 


Mon&Fri 9-9 Tues-Thurs 9-6 Sat 9-5:30 


Australian Bar 


FOSTER’S Oil Cans 
$2.25 | 
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SHOPS OOSSOOSOOOO< 


See 
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_\| KEEPING THE STUDENT BODY WARM 
| SINCE 1974 


SPECIAL PURCHASE 


100% WOOL 
PANTS 


$19.95 


Free 
Storeside 
Parking 


MC 
Visa 
Amex 


M-F 9:30-9 

Sat. 9:30-6:30 
Sun. 12:00-5 
quantity limited 


E Cy * DAKIN'S tansnor 
f*, PAGOCYCLE — 


227 Main St Burlington, Vt. 864-6878 863-5581 
ae Owned and operated by Climb High Inc. 


Se eee 
NOPrFHERNEIGE-FS 
ammmes NOUtUs/Acrobte COU —« 


658-3171 


STU D ENTS! There are No Excuses Now 


When Northern Lights Nautilus and Aerobics Center says... 


| WANT YOUR BODY 


...we mean it. For years Northern Lights has been the fitness center for Burlington's students 
because we know all about your crazy schedules, transportation problems and tight funds. Let 
us make your intentions a reality with an offer you can't refuse! 


CHURCH ST 


BURLINGTON 


MALTEX BUILDING 
431 PINE ST 
(Entrance in roar) 


is i y : * | * Full line of Nautilus Strength Training and Toning equipment 


Pg ' aerobics and 


be eee | ¢ A Brand New 1,500 sq. ft. High-Tech Cushioned Aerobics Floor with over 25 
bodyshaping classes per week 

* Extensive Olympic free Weights 

* Concept Ii Rowing Machines 

* Cardiovascular conditioning equipment . 

* Complete Spa Facilities (Whirlpools, Saunas, Showers) 


ac | x ¢ Wolff Tanning Bed 


a $50 oFF 


¢ Member of IPFA, with transfer privileges to over 2000 clubs worldwide 
¢ Trained instructional staff 


i= F, 
eo ey 3 * On the bus route 
oe . 


All of this for an unbelievably low student rate. What is your excuse now? 
Do yourself a favor and call us Today 


TNE GH 
meme Nauctilus|Acrobie Center mmm 


431 Pine Street (at the Maltex Building) 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 


STUDENT BODY SPECIAL 


$50 oFF 


Club Hours 
6am-10pm 
7am-10pm 
6am-9pm 
7om-9pm 
Jaom-4pm 
10am-3pm 


Present this coupon and recieve $50 off our already low annual student membership. 
One per customer 2 mav not be used in conjunction with any other offer. 
Expires 3/1/88. Fits, visit Only. 


Bee CALL TODAY FOR AN APPT. 658-3171 


1.P.F.A. Guest & Transfer Privileges to 2000 Clubs Worldwide 
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Court decision leaves 
papers unprotected 


By STEPHEN 
MOUNT 

A recent Supreme Court 
in the case of Hazelwood v. 
Kuhlmeier, first adjudicated 
in 1983, has dealt what 
some consider to be a major 
blow to the First Amend- 
ment. The case centers 
around the printing of 
material in high school 
newspapers and the censor- 
ship of that material by 
principals. Local high 
schools are not immune to 
the ruling. 

The local Burlington 
High School paper, The 
Burlington Register could 
theoretically be censored 
much as the Hazlewood 
East (Missouri) High School 
Spectrum was in 1983. But 
according to BHS principal 
Bruce Chattman, the 
reason would have to be 
very good. 

“T have a great respect for 
freedom of speech, of 
course,” said Chattman, 
“but I see also the need for 
community control over tax 


. supported programs.’’ 


Chattman’s statements 
concurred with the 
Supreme Court decision, 
written by Justice Byron 
White; ‘‘A school need not 
tolerate student speech that 
is inconsistent with its 
‘basic educational mission,’ 
even though the govern- 
ment could not censor 
similar speech outside the 
school.” 

Chattman said that he 


*Would'’’séé some’ situations 


where “‘there would need to 
be some control over very 
controversial issues where 
vulgarity or defamation 
would exist.” 

As it is a learning institu- 
tion, however, Chattman 
said that about any con- 
troversial or topical issue, 
he would welcome 
dialogue, in the classroom 
and in the school paper. 
But, ‘‘kids sometimes 
overstep their bounds,” he 
said. ‘“That’s why they have 
advisors.”’ 

The five to three decision 
was hotly disputed by 
Justice William Brennan, 
who said that the majority 
was violating the First 
Amendment with their opi- 
nion. He lamented what he 
saw as the overturning of 
the 1969 Tinker v. Des 
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Moines decision. That deci- 
sion defended the rights of 
students to wear black arm 
bands in school in defiance 
against the Vietnam War. 

He also said that the opi- 
nion would teach students a 
bad lesson about America: 

“Instead of , ‘teaching 
children to respect the 
diversity of ideas that is fun- 
damental to the American 
system,’ and ‘that our Con- 
stitution is a living reality, 
not a parchment under 
glass’,”” he wrote, quoting 
the Tinker opinion, ‘‘the 
Court today ‘teaches youth 
to discount important prin- 
ciples of our government as 
mere platitudes.’ The young 
men and women of 
Hazelwood East expected a 
civics lessgn, but not the 
one the Court teaches them 
today.” 

Justice White disagreed 
with Brennan. His opinion 
states that Tinker and 
Hazelwood are two separate 
and distinct cases. 

Robert Reynolds, the 
principal who deleted two 
pages from the Spectrum 
before it went to press, did 
so, he said, because the ar- 


ticles on those pages could - 


have been embarrassing for 
certain students. One series 
of articles was about three 
students who had gotten 
pregnant. 

Though the students re- 
mained nameless, Reynolds 
surmised that the student 
body would be able to 
discern who the students 
were from the situations 


described and the quotes us- — 


ed. The other article was 
the story of a student who 
had just gone through a 


divorce, and Reynolds said 


it only showed one side of 
the issue. 

“The principal’s decision 
to delete two pages of Spec- 
trum rather than to delete 
only the offending articles 
or to require that they be 
modified was reasonable 
under the circumstances as 
he understood them,’’ 
wrote White. ‘“According- 
ly, no violation of First 
Amendment rights 
occurred.”’ 
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~ Fuel spill 


A oe storage tank con- 
taining three and a half 
millions gallons of diesel 
fuel collapsed January 4th, 
spilling one million gallons 
of the noxious fuel into the 
Monogahela River, a 
tributary of the Ohio. 
Water intakes were closed 
and faucets ran dry as the 
huge oil slick foiled con- 
tainment attempts and ran 
‘through Pittsburgh. 

Further attempts to con- 
tain the spill did little, and 
“ projects vacuuming the 
‘diesel went slowly. Mean- 
while, the slick moved with 
the Ohio river current, car- 
tying it to Midland, PA, 
and Wheeling, WV, where 
residents prepared for the 
twenty-mile long slick by 
stockpiling water. 

Ashland Oil officials, 
who own the failed tank, 
apologized for the spill and 


vowed to pay. for the clean- 


up. The spill moved slowly 
through Wheeling until the 
llth, and is expected in 
Cincinnati by February Ist. 


INF trea 


MF edt a Reagan 
and Chairman Mikhail 
Gorbachev signed the 
Intermediate-range Nuclear 
missile treaty in mid- 
December. The treaty drew 
both praise and criticism 
from national groups and 
from congressmen, but the 

\ treaty. helped raise the 


President’s approval rating 
_ to 58 percent. 


The treaty signing pro- 
mpted the Union of Con- 
cerned Scientists to turn 
back their Doomsday Clock 
three minutes to 11:54 pm. 


Hart murmurs 
Gary Hart re-entered the 
Democratic race for Presi- 


dent in Concord, New 


_ Hampshire on December 


15th: Hart said that he 
wanted to put the Donna 
Rice. scandal: behind him 
that ‘‘the people 
(should) decide’’ his case, 
not the media. Within a 
week, Hart was well ahead 
-of his six opponents in the 


polls, though political 


‘analysts, looking at the re- 
-cent debates in Iowa and 
‘New Hampshire, have said 


_ that Hart is looking less and 


less like the front runner. 

This was due to the fact 

- that he was not chastised by 

_ his opponents as much as a 

- front runner should have 
en. 


| lsrael riots 


Trouble in Israel began in 
the Gaza Strip on 
December 9th, and still 


continues. Riots instigated 


~ by Arab inhabitants of Gaza 


quickly spread to the West 
Bank and to Jerusalem. 
Soon the riots got out of 
control of both the Army 
_ and the rioters, and deaths 


were common on both 


_ Sides. Riot leaders were 
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Compiled by Stephen Mount 


deported to Lebanon by 
Israeli officials citing securi- 
ty considerations, even 
though the riots continued. 


Warrior sunk 

The Rainbow Warrior, 
Greenpeace’s flagship, was 
scuttled by the group off the 
coast of New Zealand in 60 
feet of water. The ship will 
become an artificial reef. 

The ship was a shell of its 
former self, stripped of its 
equipment for the sinking. 
The ship had been badly 
damaged in a sabotage at- 
tempt by French frogmen in 
1985. The French govern- 
ment had ordered the ship 
sunk because it was to be 


the point ship in a protest 
flotilla. 


Kennedy hearings 

After a ie Judge An- 
thony Kennedy’ s Supreme 
Court confirmation hear- 
ings were over, and indica- 
tions that he would be con- 
firmed by the House com- 
mittee when they 
reconvene next week were 
good. There seemed to be 
little opposition to the can- 
didate from the committee 
members, and confirmation 
in committee virtually 
assures confirmation by the 
full House. Kennedy was 
Reagan’s third nominee for 
the vacant Court seat. 


Korean election 


A split opposition party 
allowed the South Korean 
government’s candidate for 
President, Roh Tae-woo, to 
slide into the seat with 36.6 
percent of the vote. Com- 


- petition between the “‘three 


Kim’s,” Kim Young-sam, 
Kim Dae-jung, and Kim 
gone split the opposition 
adly, with each receiving 
27.1, 26.2, and 8 percent 
respectively. 


Symbol opposition 


A. judge recommended 
that a cross on top of a 


Christmas tree in Hyde 


Park be removed by the 
Vermont town. The suit, 
brought. by...a Hyde, Park 
resident and. the ACLU, 
stirred a flurry of post- 
holiday. season controversy 
as many other cases follow- 
ed the Hyde Park ruling. 

A menorah, a symbol of 
Hanukkah, was displayed in 
City Hall Park by local Jews 
with the permission of Burl- 
ington Parks and Recrea- 
tion. The ACLU in- 
vestigated the menorah as 
well as a six-pointed star 
that hung from a lamp post 
in Barre, and creches in 
Wheelock and Westfield. 

The Hyde Park cross re- 
mained atop the tree 
throughout the season as 
appeals were filed. The case 
was still unresolved when 
the tree was removed in ear- 
ly January. Said one partici- 
pant.in the melee, ‘“The 
whole thing has gotten out 
of hand.” 


Mass murder 


Gene Simmons of Dover, 
Ark. is suspected of murder- 
ing 16 people in a killing 
rampage. Fourteen of the 
dead were relatives of Sim- 
mons, including his wife 
and children. Two others 


were killed when Simmons - 


allegedly went wild in 


- Russellville, Ark., and shot 


them while holding another 
hostage. 

Several of the victims had 
been buried in plastic bags 
and were found by 
investigators. 


Stock news 


The stock market con- 
tinued its crazy course these 
past six weeks, moving up 
and down like a roller 
coaster, with great daily 
fluctuations. The Dow 
Jones Industrial Average, a 
leading indicator of market 
performance comprised of 
thirty top stocks closed at 
1867.04 on December 11th, 
up 100.30 points, a 
recovery from the previous 
week’s 143.74 point loss. 

The Dow closed at 
1975.30 on the 18th, up 
108.26 and at 1999.67, up 
24.37, on the 24th. 

Concerns about the fail- 
ing dollar on the currency 
market caused a 60.84 fall 
the next week, as the Dow 
closed at 1938.83 on the 
31st. A 140.25 drop on Fri- 
day, Janutry 8th, prompted 
some concerns from in- 
vestors that the following 
Monday would be a black 
one, as in October, but the 
Dow rose 33.82. This was 
spurred on by an- 
nouncements of a decline 
in the trade deficit. The 
Dow posted a 27.19 point 
loss for the week of the 8th. 

The Dow closed at 
1956.07 on January 15th, 
Friday, a gain of 44.76 
points. It closed up a 
relatively modest 7.79 
points on Monday and 
declined 27.52 on Tuesday, 
closing at 1936.34, when a 
selling spree negated a brief 
afternoon rally. Yesterday, 
she Dow closed down 57.20 
aa at 1879.14. 


Gym burns 

munds Middle School 
gym was badly damaged in a 
fire just before New Year’s 
that investigators are now 
calling arson. The fire, 
which took place during the 
school’s Christmas break, 
thus harming no students, 
disrupted First Night 
celebrations and will leave 


‘the school gymless for up to 


six months. Repair costs are 
estimated to be $200,000, 
which the city’s insurance 
will pay, and Burlinton will 
foot the $50,000 
deductible. 


BIA crash 


A light plane crashed at 
Burlington International 


Airport on New Year’s Eve, 


killing the pilot and his 


+1988 


Round-up 


wife, and seriously injuring 
their three sons. 

Paul and Judy Spinner of 
Delaware were killed in- 
stantly when a wind shear 
sent the rented plane to the 
tarmac. Injuries left Larry, 
9, Harvey, 14, and David, 
5, in the Medical Center 
Hospital. Complications 
later killed Harvey and 
David, but Larry was able to 
leave the hospital early. He 
returned to Delaware and is 
under the care of his uncle 
and aunt. 


Electronic virus 

An IBM Corp. main- 
frame computer is infected 
with a computer virus 
planted by a computer 
saboteur. The virus, which 
started out slowly by pro- 
mising a cheery Christmas 
message to anyone on the 
system who asked for it, 
turned into a system 
operator’s nightmare. The 
program grew each day, tak- 
ing up more and more of 
the computer’s memory and 
magnetic storage. Efforts to 
control the virus, which is 
very difficult to purge 
without damaging valuable 
data, are under way. 


Wright convicted 

Al Wright, 30, was 
found guilty of first degree 
murder by a jury on January 
14th. He was accused of 
killing 26 year old Kimberly 
Giroux in November of 
1986. Giroux was working 
as a clerk at Champlain 
Farms store on Main Street, 
when he was stabbed and 
bludgeoned to death along 
with co-worker Richard 
Aiken, 18. Prosecutors said 
that Wright will be charged 
with Aiken’s death. 

The case was 
automatically referred to 
the Vermont Supreme 
Court, like all murder 
convictions. 


Contra aid 


CIA arms drops to the 
Nicaraguan contras were 
authorized Tuesday after a 
suspension of the peace 
talks in Costa Rica. Though 
Sandinista leader Daniel 
Ortega has proposed a cease 
fire and promised elections 
in 1990, the Contra leaders 
and U.S. officials are wary 


of the announcement, 


believing it to be a Ortega 
plot. 

The House is to vote on 
new aid to the rebels at the 
beginning of the new ses- 
sion in February, and the 
Senate would have to do 
the same to confirm the aid. 


Shorts... 


Czech party leader 
Gustav Hustak was replaced 
by Milos Jakes, 65, after 74 
year old Husak stepped 
down because of failing 


health. 


Garri Kasparov retained 
the title of World Chess 


Dec 11 1987 


This chart shows the Stock Market activity for the past months and for 
the last week. 


Champion just before 
Christmas, after the 24th 
and final match against 
fellow Soviet Anatoly Kar- 
pov. Kasparov will retain 
the title for at least three 
years. 


William Billing of St. 
Louis was named the U.S. 
Man of the Year in the first 
of an annual pageant for 
men. 


Mayor Bernie Sanders 
was named one of the 
USA’s top 20 mayors by 
U.S. News and World 
Reports. 


Mikhail Gorbachev was 
selected as Time’s Man of 
the Year. 


The Iran-Contra affair 
was voted the top news 
story of 1987 by the 
Associated Press’s editors 
and broadcasters. The Oc- 
tober Crash was a close 
second. 


NASA pushed its propos- _ 


ed launch date for the first 
post-Challenger shuttle 
flight to sometime between 
mid-July and mid-August 
after several problems with 
tests of a redesigned booster 
rocket motor. 


Jimmy ‘‘the Greek’’ 
Snyder was fired by CBS 
after saying blacks.are good 
athletes because of the way 
they were bred during the 
slavery era, and that they 
shouldn’t be in baseball 
management because if 
they were, there would be 
no place in the sport for 
whites. 


The Soviet Union an- 


nounced its intention to 


participate in the 1988 
Seoul Summer Olympics. It 
will be the first summer 
Olympic competition the 
U.S. and the USSR will 
both compete in since 
1976. North Korea, 
however, will not attend. 


The National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board announc- 
ed that scheduled airlines 


had 31 accidents in 1987, ; 


taking 231 lives. 


Obituaries 
Ralph Nading Hill, 
Author, 70. 
Robert Paige, Actor, +i Oe 
Alexander Barmine, 
Soviet Defector, 88. ? 
Noye Monroe Johnson, 
Acid Rain Discoverer, 57. 
Anthony West, Writer, 
Critic, 73. 


48. 
Merle Evans, Circus Band 
Leader, 96. 
James Williams, Said To 


Be Oldest Man Alive, 113. 


Trevor Howard, Actor, 
ii: 

Frank Pace, Former 
Secretary of State, Bs 
Gregory ‘‘Pappy” 

ington, War-ace, 75. 
Florence Knapp, Oldest 
Person Alive, 114. 
Gardner Cox, 
81. 


Boye. 


Painter, 


Edward Kleban, Lyricist, 
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DOORS & WINDOWS 
®FORMICA COUNTERTOPS 
@ PICTURE FRAMES 

@BLDRS HARDWARE 

@ PANELING 

®SHELVING 

¢ MOULDINGS 

® CABINET 

© CORK BOARDS 
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Over 50 years of Service 


EA, HAIGH 


LUMBER COMPANY,INC 
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to work on an “as needed” basis, mostly 
evenings, beginning Spring Semester. 


315-PINE STREEF 
BURLINGTON 


863-3428 


PAID 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS 
WANTED 


Earn $5.50/hr while gaining 
research experience. 


Call: Gina Mireault 


Department of Psychiatry 
656-4560 


ATTENTION STUDENTS 


The Student Health Center has changed! 


All patients are now seen by appointment -NO MORE WALK-INS. 
This has considerably reduced waiting time. We offer SAME DAY 
APPOINTMENTS for urgent problems and have a provider available 
for immediate care in case of an emergency. The ONLY EXCEPTION 
-. to this new way of operating is for ALLERGY INJECTIONS. Our 
allergy shot patients will continue to be seen without appointments. 


Call 656-3350 for an Appointment in 
the Medical Clinic 
Ground Floor-DU/UHC 


Call 656-0603 for an Appointment in 
the Gyn Clinic 
Second Floor-DU/UHC 
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This statue of Vermonter Ethan Allen stands outside the State House 
in Montpelier. Allen helped Vermonters gain their freedoms. 


Ethan Allen: 
A Vermont Hero 


By CHRIS 
QUINN 

One may ask who ignited 
the fire of freedom on the 
soil of Vermont? The list of 
men and women who work- 
ed toward the goal of 
freedom is long and 
distinguished. However, 
one man might be at- 
tributed for being the spark 
which gave Vermonters the 
strength of example to fight 
for their lives, liberty and 
property. That man _ is 


About 


Vermont 


Ethan Allen. 

Allen was born in 1738 
on a Litchfield farm in 
England’s Connecticut col- 
ony. He did not become a 
farmer, however, he 
became involved in a 
militia regiment during the 
time of the French and In- 


dian War (1754-1763). 


~Afreriuimdch “marching 


around without seeing any 
real combat, Allen settled 
into the business of iron 
kettle production which he 
started up himself. The 
money he earned from his 
business allowed him to 
marry comfortably. And so 


_he did, to Mary Brownson. 


for something 
something more 


Restless 
different, 


‘exciting than the mundane 


life of a kettle maker, Allen 
bought land in the Hamp- 
shire Grants in 1769. Allen 
bought himself a piece of 
modern day Vermont near 
Bennington, a piece of land 
that the established col- 
onies of New Hampshire 


“and New York both claimed 


as their own. 

As time passed, other 
Connecticut farmers settled 
in the disputed area. The 
New York-New Hampshire 
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_valleys.”’ 


dispute soon reached its 
climax. George III, the 
King of England, whose 


double-dealing was the root ~ 


of the problem, was too 
concerned with the costs 
and debts England had in- 
curred in the French and 
Indian War to become in- 
volved in the petty conflicts 
between two colonies over 
a mere 10,000 square miles 
of land. 


Instead, New York é 


Governor George Clinton 
took the initiative and held 
a hearing in Albany. Allen 
was present to represent 
and defend the settlers of 
the disputed land. Hardly 


surprising, the judges — all — 
land speculators themselves — 


— ruled that the Hampshire 
Grants were null and void. 


They told Allen that the — 


grant recipients 
vacate the land. 

Allen, not phased at all 
by the ultimatum, told the 
judges, “‘The gods of the 
hills are not the gods of the 
What he meant, 
of course, was that should 
the New Yorkers try to take 
the land from the settlers, 
they would be met with 
resistance. 

In order to assure this pro- 


had to 


inise would be kept, Allen — 


formed a select group of 


frontiersmen in 1770. They | 


would become the settlers’ 
army and defenders of the 
land. They called 


themselves the Green 


- Mountain Boys. Not only 


did the Boys manage to re- 
tain their land, they proper- 


ly evicted New York land ~ 


speculators from the 
territory. 

After the fight with New 
York, 


disputed territory decided 


that they wanted to be in- 
In April of | 


dependent. 
1775, in Westminster, they 


please turn to page 9 
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the people of the | 
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Anniversary of abortion remembered’ 


portance of choice (for 
women), and said that 
Planned Parenthood would 
be “monitering”’ the move- 
ment of the H-714 bill. She 
said that there is ‘‘over- 
whelming support for 
freedom of choice’, and 
noted that ‘‘the anti- 
abortionists tend to make a 
lot of noise.” 

Dorsch mentioned a re- 
cent national survey which 
claimed to indicate that six- 
~ ty to seventy percent of the 

people polled favored some 

form of abortion available. 

The goals for the pro- 
choice organization include 
aiding in the continued 
election of pro-choice 
legislators and public of- 
ficials and better education 
on birth control methods. 
“The movement has grown 
beyond being concerned 
about abortion,’* said 
Dorsch. 

Stephanie Nolan, vice- 
president and public rela- 
tions chairman of the Ver- 
mont right-to-life faction, 
said, “Since the passing of 
the Supreme Court deci- 
sion, over 21,500,000 
babies have been killed.” 
She mentioned that there 
would be an exhibit on the 
second floor of the 
statehouse “‘to draw atten- 
tion to the numbers of 
babies (which have been 
aborted).”’ 

Nolan said that future 
work by right-to-life would 
‘involve ‘“‘consistent educa- 

_ tion as to what abortion 
teally is, and to promote 

(the anti-abortion cause), 

and to reach out to the 


legislature.” 

The use of ribbons as sym- 
bols has apparently adorned 
believers on both sides of 
issue. Nolan explained that 
“Pink and blue ribbons 
have been worn in the past 
(by the pro-life marchers) to 
symbolize the deaths of 
specific, unique...and not 
intangible human beings.” 

Dorsch responded to the 
21,500,000 figure by saying 
that ‘It’s irrelevant.” She 
asked people to think of 
that as being the number of 
what would have been as 
many illegal abortions, were 
it not for the Roe vs. Wade 
decision, and to consider 
how many of those would 
have ended in death for the 
mother. 

Calling thé pro-lifers 
“anti-choicers’’, Dorsch 
described such views as ‘‘so 
centered on the fetus...(as 
to exclude) the rights of the 
mother.”” She maintained 
that the opponents of abor- 
tion are “‘afraid of seeing 
women have more control 
over their own lives.” 

Abortions were _ illegal 
and often dangerous pro- 
cedures when the case of 
Norma McCravey, more 
publically known as Jane 
Roe, came before the 
Supreme Court. The 
Supreme Court, using an 
argument for the right to 
privacy, voted seven to two 
to legalize abortion. 

The abortion issue has led 
to bombings of clinics, in 
depth scrutiny of Supreme 
Court judge nominations, 
greater emphasis on con- 
traception and sex educa- 
tion, and caused friction in 


the Catholic church. Con- 
troversial anti-abortion 
films such as The Silent 
Scream and its sequel have 
provoked counter pro- 
paganda, and even spoofs 
by Doonesbury cartoonist 
Garry Trudeau. 


And the recent revela- 
tion by “Jane Roe’’ that her 
testimony of being gang- 
raped (thus leading to the 
infamous pregnancy) was 
false has served to increase 
the friction and perpetuate 


the debate. 


Students lack geography 
knowlege, study says 


(CPS) — 


American students don’t know very much 


geography, studies released during recent weeks show. 

Separate surveys of students’ geography knowledge at 
the University of Wisconsin — Oshkosh and California 
State and Mankato State universities found some col- 
legians were unable to find the Soviet Union on a map, 
thought Nicaragua was an Asian island or didn’t know 
who the U.S.’s leading trade partner was. 

Students who took a 21-question, multiple-choice 
geography quiz at Cal State Fullerton, for example, 
averaged just 12 correct answers. Only 14 percent could 
locate and identify Canada as the United States’ leading 
trade partner or the Soviet Union as the world’s third 


most populous naiton. 


“More people knew where Burt Reynolds went to 
school than what the third most populous country in the 


world was,” 


William Puzo. 


lamented Fullerton geography Professor 


At the University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh, only 22 per- 
cent of students recently surveyed could find the Soviet 
Union on a world map. In Dallas, another survey reveal- 
ed that one quarter of the high school seniors tested 
knew that Mexico is the United States’ southern 


neighbor. 


‘The tests are depressingly accurate,” said Patt Mor- 
rison, a University of Southern California journalism 


teacher and a Los Angelos Times reporter. 


‘When 


students place the Bering Straits off the coast of Maine 
and think Nicaragua is an island off the coast of India, 
something is definitely wrong.” 


Ethan Allen: a Green Mountain hero 


Setiwed from page 8 


declared themselves just 
that, though they announc- 
ed that they were willing to 
await the King’s pleasure. 


-Meanwhile, Allen and 
the Green Mountain Boys 
turned their attention to 
the revolutionary cause. 

Not more than a month 
after the war’s onset, they 
joined forces with Connec- 
ticut Colonel Benedict Ar- 
nold and his troops to cap- 
tured Fort Ticonderoga on 
May 10, 1775. Not a drop. 
of blood was shed. 


Popular folklore, verified 
by historians, says that 
Allen and his men had 
done more than their share 
of tippling before taking the 
Fort, and when Allen held 
his sword high to declare 
the Fort property of the 
Continental Congress, he 
had to be held up. 


Fort Ticonderoga, located 
at fhe southern end of Lake 
nplain and at the 
“mouth of a Lake George 
_ ttibutary, was a stepping 
ee stone to the exceedingly 


ortant . Hudson River. 
7% Jip en 
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With control of the Fort, 
the British could easily 
have used the waterways to 
transport troops through 
the heart of the colonies. 

Once occupied by the 
rebels, drunk or not, the 
threat the north-south 
waterways posed was lessen- 
ed and the opportunity: ex- 
isted for the colonies to 
gain advantage. 

The Continental Con- 
gress feared the cunning of 
the Green Mountain Boys, 
especially after one of their 
pre-battle parties, and their 
quick taking of the Fort did 
little more than make them 
uneasy. However, logic 
overcame their fears, and 
they decided to make them 
an official regiment in the 
Revolutionary Army. 

Eager to continue the 
fight, Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys decided to 
move north and take Mon- 
treal. Some say that it was 
an adventure born from 
drunken stupor, but the 
idea won approval. Along 
with troops under the com- 
mand of General. John 
Schuyler, the invasion 

moved ahead. During the 
September 1775 battle, 
which was very.close to suc- 


cess up to this point, Allen 
was captured and placed in 
prison. He was exchanged 
in 1778 and was made a 
lieutenant colonel in the 
Continental Army and a 
major general in the militia. 

During Allen’s incarcera- 
tion, the efforts for in- 
dependence continued. 
The previous feeling of 
obligation to the King was 
long gone, and the Dorset 
convention of 1776 asked 
the Continental Congress 
to declare the colonies as a 
separate nation. They refus- 
ed. In June of the next year, 
the people declared 
themselves independent 
anyway and they called 
their nation New 
Connecticut. 

Upon Allen’s return to 
his land, he found the ter- 
ritory had been given a new 
name, Vermont. And 
Green Mountain Boy 
Thomas Chittenden - was 
the state’s governor. Ira 
Allen, Ethan’s brother, had 
taken an active role in the 
writing of the state con- 
stitution, the first to pro- 
hibit slavery. Ira Allen later 
formed the state university 
in Burlington. 

Soon after Allen’s return 


1988 


to Vermont, his wife Mary 
died. Months after her 
burial, Allen married the 
young widow Frances 
Buchanan, who = survived 
him. 

Vermont had been in- 
dependent in the eyes of its 
inhabitants since June 4, 
1777, but the Continental 
Congress had other ideas; 
Vermont was still a part of 
New York. Allen, who had 
already been through this 
once, tried to sway the con- 
gressmen as he appeared 
before them to convince 
them to recognize Vermont 
as an independent nation. 
He never saw his dream of 
independence come true. 

Allen died in 1789, on 
the way home from a party, 
while the state was still 
struggling for recognition. 


Though Allen was opposed . 


to Vermont’s becoming a 
part of the union, it did. 
Vermont became the 14th 
state to join the Union in 
1791. 

The spirit of Ethan Allen 
lives on today in the people 
of Vermont in the unique 
rural sense of self-worth and 
of independence. To Ethan 
Allen, the people of Ver- 
mont owe much. 
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Adjudication policy — 


continued from page 4 | 


the Senate. 

Political Science Pro- 
fessor Gregory Mahler 
argued that it was not ap- 
propriate for Miller to pre- 
sent the proposal to the 
whole Senate. ““There have 
already been public hear- 
ings on this issue (of Item 
16), said Mahler, who 
serves as the chairperson of. 
the Faculty Senate Student 
Activities Committee. ‘“T 
think that a minority of 
faculty should not be allow- 
ed to bring an issue to take 
up Faculty Senate time. It 
has not been brought before 
the appropriate committees 
yet.” 

Speaking in favor of the 
proposal, Psychology Pro- 
fessor Rick Musty argued, 
“We need a university to be 
careful about the right to 
dissent. This is only part of 
the problem we have. The 
other problem is the police 
force. 


“There are deputy shentfieat . 
on this campus only — 
answerable to the sheriff,” 
said Musty. “We need to 
change this and bring this 
into the democratic 
processes.” 

“The laws are unjust and | 
they should not be 
obeyed,” said Sid Poger of 
the English department. 


* “We have a long trend of 


civil disobedience in this 
country.’’ He named Henry . 
David Thoreau, Martin 
Luther King Jr., and Mahat- 
ma Ghandi as examples. 

Other members of the 
Senate expressed outrage at 
the fact that they, along 
with the student body, were 
not consulted on Item 16 
before it was passed. ‘‘This 
policy applies to the faculty 
also,” said Plant and Soil 
Science chairperson , Fred 
Magdoff. ‘‘The Board of 
Trustees passed this without 
us.. For crying out loud; we 
should. have. been 
consulted.” 


Cancer treatment 


continued from page 5 


a fourth important type of 
cancer treatment, joining 
surgery, radiation, and 
chemotherapy,”’ according 
to Stewart. “In the next 
year or two, 20 or so cancer 
centers around the country 
may begin to offer this way 
of treating cancer,” he said. 

Stewart speculated that 
UVM’s center, however, 
could remain the only such 
center for some _ time, 
primarily due to the com- 
plexity of the treatment and 
the large number of person- 
nel it requires. “I’m not 
even sure other hospitals in 


“the region would want to do 


it; it’s a fairly involved pro- - 
cess,” he said. 

“Fifteen to 20 people are 
intimately involved with 
each patient — doctors, 
nurses, and lab people. 

Stewart emphasizes that 
very little is known about 
this form of treatment, and 
the methods by which it is 
conducted are still in the . 
process of evolution. The 
future of the program is 
therefore unpredictable. 
“It’s still very early in the 
game. Ten years ago no one 
thought we would even be 
doing this.”’ 


EI Salvador 


continued from page 4 
the United States eclipsed 
that country’s entire na- 
tional budget. For every 
dollar of aid to relieve 
hunger, illiteracy, disease 
and injustice in this coun- 
try, three dollars are spent 
to wage war,” explained 
Leahy. 

““Recent reports of 
murders: of human rights 
leaders indicate how far 
that country has to go 
before it can rightfully be 
called a democracy — 
something the Reagan Ad- 
ministration simplistically 
equates with elections,” 
stated Leahy. 

Sanders expressed con- 
cern over the media 
coverage of El Salvador. 


“(M)uch more attention 


has to be paid to El 
Salvador which has been 
supported by billions and 
billions of dollars since 
1981 and where political 
freedom of expression, true 
dissent, and political self- 
determination are far from 
realities,’ he wrote. 

The project began 
amongst the members of 
the Student Association 


(S.A.) organization, Com- 
paneras, a Central 
American solidarity group. 
It is costing aproximately 
$1,500 per student. The 
project received $1,500 
from S.A. along with con- 
tributions from. the Presi- 
dent’s Office, the Dean of 
Students, the Romance 
Language Department, the 
Anthropology Department, 
and other university depart- 
ments, as well as some small 
downtown businesses. 

The four UVM students 


_are also meeting with twen- 


ty members from other 
universities and colleges in- 
terested in helping the 
University of El Salvador. 

Golden stressed the im- 
portance of the sister pro- 
ject to everyone in the 
United States and El 
Salvador. ‘The faces of the 
people in the news become 
the faces of our friends. 
Parents don’t know if their 
children will return home 
at night,” said Golden. 

“IT lived in Central 
America for a year, but I 
have never been to El 
Salvador,” Damon. “‘It is a 
country that you have to 
visit to understand,” 


Washers that 


won't 
By NOEL LAWRENCE 
In Marsh Residence Hall’s laundry room, an angrily 
scribbled sign says, “I JUST WASHED MY CLOTHES 
AND THEY’RE STILL DIRTY!” Nearby, students have 
written similar complaints. The point is obvious: 
students want better laundry service at a lower price. 
Director of Residential Life Paul Oliaro, agrees price 


_and quality have made washers and dryers a new issue. 


“First, I don’t think the service has been as great as it 
has been in the past. And secondly, I think students 
were much more sensitive to the lack of service because 
of the price increase.’’ 


Residential Life has been working with Barbara: 


Agresti, of the Inter-Residential Association (IRA), and 
Pat Brown, director of Student Activities to find a better 
way for UVM to run its laundry machines. 

The prices and contracts of UVM’s vending machines, 
including the washers and dryers, are set by Student Ac- 
tivities. The machines, however, are leased by indepen- 
dent companies who receive a fixed percentage on all 

es. 

According to Brown, part of the company’s percen- 
tage goes towards maintaining and replacing broken 
machines. The cost of using the machines also includes 
the cost of electricity (and water for the washers). 

A certain amount of money is taken out for the costs 
of various Student Activities programs (e.g. the Leader- 
ship Development Program). Money from the machines 
is also put into UVM’s “general fund,” which helps 
underwrite the basic costs of running UVM. 

Along with these costs is a percentage which goes to 
Mac Gray, the company which owns and services the 
machines. A change of contract is being looked into, but 
UVM’s legal advisors are presently cautious on. this 
measure. If contract changes were made Mac Gray might 
lower their fees, or a contract with another company 
might become possible. Unfortunately at the time of 
print, the possibility of contract changes hadn’t been ful- 

ly discussed yet, according to Brown. 
_ “Although I’d like to guarantee a drop in cost,” says 
Brown, ‘‘it’s hard to determine where that drop would 
come from when you consider the expenses covered by 
the current prices. Currently, it costs the same to wash 
and dry your clothes off—campus as it does 
on—campus.’ 

While Brown feels UVM’s prices compete with those 
-of the local laundromats, he’s not sure students are get- 


_ ting the same service as they might elsewhere. Brown is 
_- aware some of the machines aren’t washing or drying as 
well as they should be. 


_ “In an attempt to find a better way to wash and dry 


clothes here on campus, I’ve been researching several — 
alternatives to the way we run our laundry machines 


here. One of those alternatives does include buying our 


_ Own machines,” says Brown. “However, there are 
several other options which other colleges have tried — 
__ that are also being compared.” 


In the mean time, machines are constantly breaking 


~ down and ripping students off. So what can a UVM stu- 


dent do if their laundry is still dirty after being washed; 
or if they feel a machine didn’t work properly? 
“If a laundry machine doesn’t work right,’ says 
Oliaro, “‘you should get your money back. All a student 
to do is go to their hall’s desk receptionist, report 
what they’ve lost, and give their name and address. We 
also ask students to let the receptionist know specifically 


_ Which washer or dryer it was and what was wrong with 


it. If this is done, we can inform Mac Gray and they 
should fix the machine in 24 hours.” 

~ Oliaro did admit, though, hearing reports of machines 
which were not fixed within the alloted 24 hours. 
“Nonetheless,” he maintained, “‘we want students to let 
us know when they’ve got a problem with the washers 
and dryers because we have a better chance of doing 
Something about it — notifying Mac Gray — then 
anyone else.”’ 

_ The results of Brown’s survey will be reviewed with 


_ 4X members to insure student input. ‘Basically, what’s 


800d for students concerning the cost and quality of the 


___ Washers and dryers,” says Brown, ‘‘is good for Student 


lvities. We’re all working together to get the pro- 
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One student’s fight against alcoholism 


continued from cover 


So I made an appointment. 

It was scary, making that call. I was telling a complete 
stranger things I certainly didn’t want to hear and things I 
wasn’t sure I believed. Things like I thought my father had 
a serious drinking problem, and that I thought I was being 
abusive in my drinking. And that I felt lonely and unable to 
get close to people. And that I had never gone to counsel- 
ing before and I wasn’t sure if I believed or trusted it. 

But after I made that call I felt better about things. I felt 
“ Better knowing that I had one more chance to get myself 

straightened out. That among all the failed attempts, there 

was one more thing that I hadn’t tried and now I was get- 
ting a chance ‘to try it. And that I didn’t have to re- 
_ ly/burden my friends with these things about my father 
- because I could tell this counselor. And that for the time 
_ between now and when I finally go there is something on 
the horizon I can look forward to. 

_ All of these things surprised me. I did not expect to feel 
this way. I did not think that just calling, never mind going, 
~ to Champlain Drug and Alcohol would make a bit of dif- 
ference. But it did. 

____ Thad to wait nearly five weeks for my first appointment. 

But that time turned out to be beneficial because that gave 
_ me some time to get used to the idea and get the logistical 

end worked out. Which is to say calling my parents and ask- 

ing for money. Champlain Drug and Alcohol is approved 
: for health insurance which made things a little easier that 
____ way but the call had to be made nonetheless. 
Calling the parents took a little doing. I was more scared 
___ of that conversation than I was calling A.A. It was time to 
go back to the source and let them know that I wasn’t hap- 
_. py and things weren’t going real well and that I was going to 

_ do something about it. It’s a tough thing to confront your 
_ parents with because in some sense you are telling them 
that they haven’t raised the perfect, happy child. And it 

' can be threatening to them because you are going beyond 
ame them to do something about it. For me, it worked out. If 
nothing else, my parents are very understanding. It is dif- 

1 


_ ferent for others. 

As | left for my first session I was very nervous. But I got 
_ there and it looked a lot like a dentist’s office. There was a 
receptionist who asked for the insurance form, there were a 
ara couple of other people waiting, and there were some old 
issues of People Magazine. When the time came, the 
_ counselor called me into his office and there I was. 


made it very clear how the billing structure worked and the 
= tules about no-shows and a bunch of other logistical 
aes business. And then he asked me a bunch of real straight- 
__. forward background questions. Where did I go to school? 
_ How old are my parents? Are my grandparents still alive? 
_ Medical background. Parents’ medical history. Oops, the 
_ hour’s over. 
What? That’s It? 
5 Yes. = ‘ 
And it was over. It was about the most painless thing | 
have ever done. I paid on the way out and stood on the 
2 front stoop in disbelief. No bad things happened. I didn’t 
+ _ break down. I was fine. In fact, I felt pretty good. I let out a 
~ big sigh of relief and walked to the car. I still couldn’t 
elieve it. Almost nothing happpened: As I drove back to 
school I couldn’t help feeling almost a little disappointed. 
But I still had two more sessions. 
| began to question the effectiveness of the sessions in the 
_ time between the first and second meetings. The first 
_ meeting was so nebulous I couldn’t see where any of it was 
ading. And I was having a hard time seeing how any of it 
was going to really help. It seemed unlikely at best that two 
ore hours were going to shed any light on 21 years of 


—_ 


drinking problem in the first meeting. 

| went defensively to the second meeting. 
_ The second meeting was inore what I expected. We talk- 
about drinking and how it has effected my relationship 


‘f And shed I left I still felt good about it and I was also 
_ thinking that it was starting to come together a little more. 
_ The other thing that happened at the second meeting was 
_ that I was supposed. to go to a couple A.A. meetings bet- 

ween the second meeting and the third meeting. 

> The’ beauty of A.A. is that there are meetings a few times 
a day, every day, and there is always somebody at the 
ber to tell you where the next meeting is. Having this 
meetings available is important to A.A. because they 
support group and they need to have a lot of support 
tings) if they are going to be effective. And they are. 
‘a great number of people. 

chose to go to the Friday night meeting on campus for 
ry first meeting. I thought this would be a pretty low-key 


v ry i 7 ae 
arf Se eee a ae 


_ He asked me a lot of questions about the finances. He - 


iness. And I couldn’t remember even talking about the — 


meeting, it being Friday night and all. Plus I figured it 


~would be mostly students because it was an on-campus 


meeting. 

I have never been more wrong. 

The parking lot for Rowell was full. Which was curious 
but I didn’t think that those cars were full of pecple going 
to A.A. I was wrong about that also. I didn’t think there 
would be too many people at the meeting, there were well 
over 100. I thought they would be mostly students. The 
average age was around 35, 

So when I went around the corner to go to room 110 I 
was confronted with a giant room full of people who were 
all smoking cigarettes. More cigarettes than have ever been 
smoked at one time. It was hard to see across the room 
because the smoke was so thick. And everybody was drink- 
ing coffee. So many people had styrofoam cups and cigaret- 
tes in their hands that it looks like a psychology experi- 
ment. The whole thing was just too unhealthy looking to 
be an A.A. meeting. 

I decided to leave. Somewhere I know that that was the 
meeting but I was simply too shocked to go through with it 
tight then. I planned to try another meeting. 

For the second meeting I picked a Tuesday night. The 
meeting was in the basement of a church. This sounded 
more my speed. 

As I was driving down to the meeting, a Kiek cat ran in 
front of the car. I laughed. There was nothing else I could 
do. I got to the meeting early to avoid what happened last 
time. There were about half the number of people at this 
meeting but it looked very much the same. A lot of cigaret- 
tes and a lot of coffee. 

The regulars (most people are regulars) greeted each other 
warmly and seemed glad to be in each other’s company 
The meeting started when all the people seemed to be settl- 
ed. The meetings were run by the most regular of the 
regulars but not bya specified leader. 

Throughout my searching through the various books on 
alcoholism I ran across the 12 steps fairly often but for some 
reason I wasn’t familiar with them. A.A. uses the twelve 
steps. Here they are: 1) We admitted we were powerless 
over the effects of alcoholism — that our lives had become 
unmanageable. 

2) Came to believe that a Power greater than ourselves 
could restore us to sanity. 

3) Made a decision to turn our will and our lives over to 
the care of God as we understood him. 

4) Made a searching and fearless moral inventory of 
ourselves. 

5) Admitted to God, to ourselves, and to another 
human being the exact nature of our wrongs. 

6) Were entirely ready to have God remove all these 
defects of character. 

7) Humbly asked Him to remove our shortcomings. 

8) Made a list of all persons we had harmed, and 


became willing to make amends to them all. 


9) Made direct amends to such people wherever possi- 
ble, except when to do so would injure them or others. 

10) Continued to take personal inventory and when 
we were wrong promptly admitted it. 

11) Sought through prayer and meditation to improve 
our conscious contact with God as we understood Him, 
praying only for knowledge of His will for us and the 
power to carry that out. 

12) Having had a spiritual awakening as the result of 
these steps, we tried to carry this message to alcoholics, 
and to practice these principles in all our affairs: 


At the start of every A.A. meeting these twelve steps 
are read. And then people go around the room and in- 
troduce themselves and state why they are there. When 
it was my turn to introduce myself, I said my name and 
that I was an alcoholic. 

For the rest of the hour, people would talk about their 
being lonely and how they made themselves feel better. 
Mostly they said they prayed or asked God to help them 
in some way and they all seemed pretty happy to be 
there. 

Out of the 75 people who were there maybe ten ac- 
tually spoke but most of the other people were very at- 
tentive and sympathetic. I got the feeling that it was a 
very good thing generally, but personally I was having 
some trouble with the religious overtones. 

Somewhere it seemed like the 12 steps only transfered 
the dependency. They didn’t seem to focus a whole lot 
on becoming an independent person, only on keeping 
you from drinking. Since I wasn’t really thinking of quit- 
ting drinking, I felt a little out of place. 

Ironically, when I left I went to the store to pick up a 
12 pack and as I was leaving the attendant, who has 
been working there for four years, stopped me and got 
sentimental about how he watched my class grow-up and 
now we were going to graduate and leave town. I was 
touched. It was honest compassion without the help of 


The 


God. 

At my third meeting at Champlain Drug and Alcohol 
I finally felt like I had reached some sort of understan- 
ding of my problems. His assessment of my drinking 
(which is a daily activity with heavy drinking on 
weekends and bi-monthly blackouts) was that there was 
a certain amount of dependency but the severity hinges 
on my age and environment (the number 4 party school 
in the country.) His assessment of my family situation 
and other problems is going to keep me in one-on-one 
counseling for a little while. 

I’m not “‘fixed.’’ I still feel lonely and I still don’t have 
a girlfriend. I’m still drinking and I think I will continue 
to do so. In fact, the most progress I have made is in 
realizing that these are problems that everybody has. | 
am not alone in being lonely, most people are that way. 
And dependency among ‘tollege students is hard to pin 
down because the collegiate environment lends itself to 
heavy drinking. According to the National Clear- 
inghouse on Alcohol Information, one out of every 10 
people are problem drinkers among the American 
population. And 30 percent of the heavy drinkers in col- 
lege (17.6 percent of all college students are heavy 
drinkers) will become full-fledged alcoholics after they 
leave college, says the Chronicle of Higher Education. 

I’ve learned that counselling is not going to make me 
into the person of my dreams. Maybe nothing can. What 
I realized was that my drinking was starting to mess up 
my life and that I needed to pay attention to it so that 
the rest of my life wasn’t ruined because of it. That 
would have been an awful shame. 
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“Egypt's feminist . 


burdened on 


‘microphone 


continued from page 2 
for money because she had 


‘none. This woman had sold 


her sewing machine in 
order to have money. Not 
only did she not have 


_money, but she sold her on- 


ly means of making money 
and clothes for herself. 
Sadat gave her some 
money, but later realized 
the woman could not sur- 
vive long on the amount. 
This inspired Sadat to 
start an organization to 
teach women how to sew so 
they could work and help 


women in the area to teach 
them how to sew. 

“IT can’t tell you how 
‘many women came, in- 
cluding that woman who 
stopped me on the street,” 
Sadat said. “I cannot tell 
you how proud I am of these 
women. They worked so 
hard. I saw them change,” 
she continued. ‘‘They are 
sharing with their 
husbands. They are no 
longer a burden on them.” 

The Deaprtment of 
Social Affairs in Egypt has 
helped as volunteers to sub- 
sidize these programs 


“We (women) want to share in 
building our society. We are the 
mothers who raise our children 
and give them all the good qualities 
for our society to teach.” 


—Jehan Sadat, 


Egypt’s former First Lady. 


share the family expenses 
their 
husbands. 

Sadat was given a run- 
down police station by the 
government and 25 sewing 
machines the government 
had collected from an 


organization that fell 
through. Sadat and her 
friends cleaned the 


building. Sadat then went 
out to the streets with a 
recruiting 


throughout the country. 

“T am only too thrilled 
that I have had a role to 
play in this (fight for civil 
tights),’’ Sadat said. ““What 
I am trying to say is that 
each one of us can make a 
difference. The only chance 
for survival as a human be- 
ing is peace. The people of 
Egypt have sacrificed for so 
long to have peace. 
Mankind does indeed have 


a noble destiny.” 


FBI at the library 


continued from page 2 


and won’t help them. We’re not going to monitor 


library users.” 


Gubman’s experience — and response — is typical. “‘I 
had the FBI come into my office one day,”’ said Charles 
Osburn, Maryland’s former dean of libraries now at the 
University of Alabama. ‘‘They wanted us to report the 
names of people who asked for certain engineering jour- 
nals. They were real stony-faced, I couldn’t make them 
laugh, and I told them we couldn’t comply with their 


' request.” 


SUNY-Buffalo was the only school to comply. In the 
fall of 1986, explained spokesman Dave Webb, “‘the FBI 
came to the library and asked to see research references 
made by a specific foreign student,”’ reportedly an Iraqi 

“citizen. ‘‘They wanted to see library records, databases” 
he’d searched. The university refused.” 

Soon after, though, the agency returned with a sub- 

_poena for the information. In turn, the university hand- 


_ed over the documents. 


In other contacts, FBI agents haven’t used subpoenas 
or asked for specific information. ‘‘The FBI is conduc- 


ting fishing expeditions,” concluded McDermott. 


“They’re not coming in for specific information with 
subpoenas. It’s unconscionable.”’ 
_ Thirty-six states — including New York, the focus of 
the Library Awareness Program — have library confiden- 
tiality laws that forbid librarians to share information 


about library use. 


“One of the things librarians believe in is not at- 
taching motives to requests for information. That’s what 
intellectual freedom is all about,”’ said Kranich. ‘‘Yet the 
FBI is encouraging us to attribute motives.” 

We feel strongly about the principles of confiden- 
tiality and the right of an individual to seek informa- 
tion,” added Danuta Nikecki of the University of 


Sig Maryland library system. 


Some librarians believe the FBI program already has 
~ had a “‘chilling effect’? on students’ using their libraries, 


_ intimidating.” 


vt. 
ho) 
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and on kinds of records libraries themselves will keep. 
“It’s has a chilling effect on what services people will 
get from libraries,” Barrett said. ‘Their effort has been 


“It’s not our job to be-the policemen,” said an an- 
‘Royed Osburn. “‘They’re the policemen.” 
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Learn Emergency 
Care wee ss. 


Advanced First Aid & 
CPR Course 


Tues. & Thurs. 6:30-9:30pm in 110 Rowell 


Starts Thurs. Jan 28 


To sign up: call Robin at UVM Rescue 
656-4287 


Now you can show the a 
world you dare to be dif- 
ferent! JOLT COLA, the 
only cola with real 

sugar and twice the caf- . 
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youachancetoJOLT || | 
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a six-pack by redeeming | | 
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MANUFACTURER'S COUPON 


25 CENTS OFF 


Good on purchase of 
any JOLT 6-Pack of 
12 oz. Cans 


NOTICE TO DEALERS: We will pay legiti- 
mate retailers the 25¢ face value plus 8¢ 
handling for each coupon received in con- 
nection with the retail sale. Coupon void 
and forfeited if invoices proving purchase of 
sufficient stock to cover redemptions are 
not produced on request or if coupon 
assigned transferred or presented by one 
not a retail distributor of said. product or if 
coupon is taxed, restricted, prohibited or 
requires licensing. Presentation for redemp- 
tion without compliance constitutes fraud. 
Customer pays any applicable tax and bottle 
deposit. Limit one coupon per purchase. 
Cash value 1/20th of a cent. Reproduction 
prohibited. Redeem by mailing to: 
Dowlings, Inc., Rt. 7 North, Box 420, 

St. Albans, VT 05478. 

Expiration date: March 20,1988. 
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ir OPINIONS 


EDITORIAL 
Students are U.S. 


citizens too CHL ee 
CPS 


N 
In the case of Hazelwood v. Kuhlmeier, the Supreme Court 
dealt a hearty blow to the freedom of the press. Of course, 
the Hazelwood East Spectrum isn’t a big city newspaper. It’s 
not a Gannett or a Knight-Ridder paper. Far from it. The 
Spectrum is a high school paper, produced in conjunction 
with a Journalism II class. But small or not, the Spectrum 
case is important. We fear that perhaps one day, the Cynic 
could fall victim to the precedent set in Hazlewood. 
The case centers around a group of articles that the 
students of Hazlewood East High in Missouri wanted to 
_ print in their paper. Principal Richard Reynolds had other 
ideas about the articles. They had to do with teen pregnan- 
cy and a teen’s impressions of a divorce. He claims he cen- 
sored the articles to protect the subjects of the articles. Fur- 
thermore, he claims that some of the material was un- 
suitable for some of the younger students. He pulled the 
_ stories just before press time without consulting the writers, 
- without giving them a chance to revise the articles. 
_ The writers took the school system to court. They won. 
_ But the District appealed. Again, the students won. But in 
_ this land’s highest court, they lost, and so did we all. 
“The case sets a very dangerous precedent. What could 
happen next? Sure, there should be some sort of limits on 
| what is printed in high school papers. There is no need for 
" profanity or personal attacks on teachers or administrators. 
_ But then again, what ever happened to free speech? Or do 
high school students not count? Are they not U.S. citizens 
too? 
_ Newsweek seems to think that publicly supported schools, 
"even universities, could fall under this ruling. Could we see 
UVM President Lattie F. Coor in the Cynic offices one day, 
cutting out a word here, a paragraph there, a story here? 
» One way to totally avoid the question is for Vermont to 
‘do something about it. California did. Consider this: 
H California has had a law on the books for years as part of 
* their education code that guarantees students the right of 
~~ free expression, as long as that expression doesn’t mean to 
ei incite riots or use profanity. It-would now seem that only in 
' California can students be assured that their presses will be 
"uncensored. : : 
g So while we condemn the Supreme Court decision, let us 
hope that the citizens and legislatures of the states in this 
Union decide to let the Supreme Court know that they feel 
"that students deserve the right to freedom of speech. 


Judicial process — 
unfair for students 
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- _ During the Faculty Senate meeting on December 10, the 
_. faculty voted down a proposal to change the judicial process 
for students involved in the Waterman 19 protest against 
_ University complicity with CIA recruitment of UVM 
_ students. The proposal suggested that Item 16 of the Cat’s 
Tale is unfair and needs to be reviewed. It states that, ‘““The 
University reserves the right to make the final decision in 
each case.’’ Earlier on, the Student Association (S.A.) had 
~_ voted to review the policy, but not to apply it retroactively 
- to the students of the Waterman 19. 
__ What do the students want instead? Simply stated, they 
want a jury of their peers — faculty and students — rather 
_ than a final judgement from the administration to which 
_ they had originally directed their protests and demands 
concerning the CIA. It is a right guarenteed by the U.S. 
~ Constitution. And it hardly seems too much to ask for. Im- 
__- agine if the U.S. Congress brought impeachment pro- 
_ ceedings against the President of the United States, but the 
- executive branch reserved the right to make the final deci- 
sion as to whether the President would be impeached or 
not. Obviously, it isn’t fair that the person or persons to 
; whom the protests are directed against has the final say in 
the decision. Impartiality or objectivity gets thrown out the 
window along with the Constitution. 


‘oe 
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_ - The question of whether or not the change, if im- 

plemented, should apply to the Waterman 19 is another 
issue of concern: 

Clearly, this is a different case from most other 
____ disciplinary actions because of the students’ object of pro- ’ 
ie st test, the administration. The administration is a party with 


| __asstake in the final outcome. Hence, it should not have the 
power of final decision. 

In order for the judicial hearings for the Waterman 19 to 
____ be far and democratic, the policy should be changed and it 


i _ should be applied to the Waterman 19. 
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CONDOMS? 


No, but you could write 
some neat articles. 


4 


The Vermont Cynic is looking for people. Any people. No experience is necessary. We need writers — it’s 
good practice and loads of fun! We need photographers —.take pictures! We need production people — a 
great hands-on experience! We need typists — great exercise! We need proofreaders — it’s challenging 
yet exhilarating! So, join the Vermont Cynic and do something useful with your life. 
Recruitment meeting on Monday, January 25 at 5 pm in the Cynic Of- 
fice,.L.owert, Billings Student Center. Weekly meetings on Thursdays at 5 
pm. 
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The Lane Series has lined 


up arias and arabesques, figures and Frankenstein. 


Melodic Movements 


Members of the Lucinda Childs Dance Company create simple shapes while performing intricate, disciplined movements. 


By LIZ WEIR 
The disciplined stance of an arabesque to the frolick- 
ing action of a grandiose figure in Mummenschanz, just 


begin to explore the variety in the Lane Series for this 


spring. 

Fou related, but quite individual, performances are 
scheduled over the next month. The Lucinda Childs 
Dance Company, New York City Opera’s The Barber of 
Seville, The Guthrie Theatre’s Frankenstein, and a new 
presentation by Mummenschanz are in the line up. 
These productions deal primarily with visual effects, as 
well as sound — or a lack there of — for éxpression and 
narration in their shows. 5 

Lucinda Child, the founder and choreographer of the 

Lucinda Childs Dance Company, has found her 
trademark in producing dance which employs simple 
movements with complex arrangements. The Company 
has twelve members but Childs manages to create in- 


_ tricate bold pieces with as few as two dancers. 


' Childs has a long history in the dance field. She has 
been the recipient of numerous awards and has traveled 


- throughout Europe with both her own company and the 
Judson Dance Theatre in New York, of which she was 
one of the original members. The Company's newest 


performance, Calyx, is a three part production. The title 
of the dance, which defines the external portion of a 


flower that cups the blossom, was decided upon in- 


dependently of the set which curiously remains in 
theme. The sets were designed by Tadashi Kawamata, a 
Japanese visual artist. The set is modeled in a tulip shape 


and is designed so as to allow the dancers to move about 


on it creating multiple levels. 2 
’ Staying with the theme of multiple levels, altering it 
so it applies to voice, the Lane Series presents Gioaccino 


~ Rossini’s The Barber of Seville. Rossini’s 1816 remake of 


this opera (originally done by Giovanni Paisiello) is a 
comic portrayal of two lovebirds who, with the help of 
Figaro (the Seville barber), manage to be united after 


-fepeated encounters with their mediator - a jealous 


gaurdian. 

- This will be the New York City Opera’s eighth na- 
tional tour. Faust, Carmen, and Madame Butterfly are just 
a few of the operas which have been done by the com- 
pany. One added feature of the New York City Opera is 
the use of supertitles. First used in the Peking Opera, 
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supertitles are translations of the basic plot which are 
flashed on screens above the stage. This enables better 
understanding of the opera by audiences but does not in- 
terfere with the performance. 

The cast of The Barber of Seville consists of a 28 piece 
orchestra, 10 soloists, 11 choristers and 15. staff 
members. 

The costumes stimulate the eye with their vibrant col- 
ors and intricate detail. Their repesentation of the time 
period the opera takes place in are consistent 
throughout, and have been designed well to conform to 
the needs of the performers. 

The New York City Opera will only be performing for 


One of the creatures in the new Mummenschanz. During its per- 
formance this charicature of an elephant (?-maybe) leaves much 
to the immagination as it trudges about the stage. 


The 


one night in Burlington as are The Lucinda Childs 
Dance Company and Frankenstein. 

Frankenstein, written by Barbara Field and performed 
by The Guthrie Theatre, is the newest adaptation of 
Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein. Barbara Field has altered 
the perspective of the original to give it a refreshing 
angle and new meaning. 

Field plays off of a quote from Shelley’s Frankenstein: 
‘“‘Make me happy and I shall again be virtuous.’’ Field 
uses this to display the question of responsibility bet- 
ween Dr.Frankenstein and his creature. The story 
penetrates deeper into the minds of both characters than 
previous interpretations of the original story. 

Interpretation is the essence of Mummenschanz. The 
titled is derived from the Swiss. Mummenschanz were 
masks worn in Medieval times by Swiss mercenaries to 
disquise their reactions when gambling. The literal 
translation is mummen - meaning game of dice — and 
schanz — which is the word for luck. 

In its early stages Mummenschanz developed a 
“language of clowns.’’ Later, when the group of three 
began traveling around Europe they were encouraged to 
dismiss language by Floriano Frasetto, an Italian theatre 
student who joined the troop. 

The shapes in Mummenschanz are exaggerated simple 
forms often left ambiguous to enhance the spectrum of 
interpretation. The characteristic “‘hands”’ help to guide 
the audiences attention and act literally as stage hands, 
opening and closing the curtains and moving the props 


‘around. 


The message is simple but often there are satirical 
undercurrents in the action portrayed. Mummenschanz’s 
style is more effective than other mime because people 
have been réplaced by material objects so the messages 
of the performance are subtler thus meeting with less 
resistance. ‘ 

The performance schedule for the four productions are 
as follows: The Lucinda Childs Dance Company will 
perform on January 22, e on January 27, the performance 
of Frankenstein is scheduled for February 18, and Mum- 
menschanz plays for two evenings on February 26 and 


‘MD 
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Jeff and Jan Danziger share little 
aside from the same surname. 


The art of artistry 


By LIZ WEIR 
The Church Street Center’s newest exhibit features 
works by two local artists - the Danziger clan. Jan Dan- 
ziget focuses on the use of values and light in her oil 
paintings. ““Trio,”’ pictures a scene of three young musi- 
cians. The center of the paintino is occupied by the 
pianist of the group who faces the 
wall. The figure is framed by the 
violinist and cellist who sit facing 
one another. This positioning re- 
mains one of the only factors in 
distinguishing the foreground 
from deeper space. The floor 
which the musicians are grounded 
upon seems to curl up around 
them, and there are no defining 
lines as to where the floor and 
walls met. Depth does not seem 
too necessary in Jan Danziger’s 
work. It remains clear that defin- 
ed spatial relations are inconse- 
quential to the overall pieces. 
“Trio” shows little concern for 
detail as well. Only the bare 
essentials are used in 
distinguishing the eye from the 
cheek and the cheek from the 
mouth. The value of color, and 
more importantly in ‘‘Trio,” the 
ambiance of the scene, are the 
focal points in Jan Danziger’s 


paintings. “Trio” displays both of — Jeff Danziger’s ‘“Kim’’ executes subtle yet bold use of 


these qualities with consistent ‘his pastels. 


' €ase. 


“Porch” deals more with the use of similar values of 
color. The subject is self-explanatory. Jan Danziger 
creates a mood for the porch through her use of value 
and soft edges. There are no hard lines to distinguish a 
step from a post. This and the similarity of value 
enhance the soft quality of the painting. 

The mood set is one cf an old worn-in porch in the 


fading daylight. The quality of light is strong but does 
not become overbearing or distract from the mood set in 
the painting. There remains a calm and a warmth which 
does not surface as successfully in “Trio.” Jan Danziger 
adds more than this to “Porch” in the composition 
itself. Three potted plants sit on the porch. Above them 


but a half-step to the left are three 
smaller potted plants. The colors 
used echo one another, creating a 
more coherent piece. 

Jeff Danziger, the other artist 
represented, exhibits a pastel 
work entitled ‘‘Kim.”’ The subject 
is of a young girl. Jeff Danziger 
does a profile portrait which is 
framed under an oval mat. His 
area of focus is in the face and 
hair. The background is a simple 
green. Her turtleneck and 
overalls are treated similarly 
bearing no detail. 

Jeff Danziger concentrates on 
the contour of the face making 
the slightest of alteration in tones 
to create well-defined features. 
The hair is treated with similar 
detail. Jeff Danziger uses layers of 
color to achieve a rich texture for 
the girl’s hair. The mat used in 
framing has the same earthy tone 
as those used in the subject’s face 
and hair which emboldens the 
piece as well as unifying it. 


Jan and Jeff Danziger’s work complement one another 
and stand well on their own. The Church Street’s hours 
follow those of a regular work week. The exhibit will be 
at the Church Street Center until January 23rd. 


Billy Joel’s tour of the Soviet Union 
was not only a big step past the 
‘iron curtain,” but quite the rage 
with the Soviet peoples. 


. 


By RAY STEEN 
Glasnost is all the rage in the Soviet Union these days 


- and has benefited everyone both in the free world and 


behind the iron curtain. Various aspects of culture have 
been passing the barrier that has stood for so long, from 
great western rock artists to great Soviet writers. 
Billy Joel has recently taken advantage of performing 
on the foreign red stage. His latest album, Kohuept, (or 
Concert) is a great document of his success there. The 


two record set is an anthology of past and present tunes, 


laced with a few messages by other artists. . 

In the Russian spirit, Joel opens the album with a 
native tune called ‘“‘Odoya” performed by the Georgian 
Singers Zhournalist of the U.S.S.R. It is an a capella riff 
with a soothing sound. Unfortunately my command of 
Russian won’t divulge insights on the lyrical content of 


the song. 


Joel starts off his stuff with “‘Angry Young Man.” The 
clarity of the live recording is incredibly good. Mixing 
with his millions always turns out a good product. 

“Honesty,” the piano man’s classic ballad, was next, 
and it was great. With the help of an interpreter, Joel ex- 
plained the background for the following tune, Good- 
night Saigon.” Dedicated to a friend who fought in Viet- 
nam, the song tells of the boys who went over and the 
old men who returned. They said, “We'll all go down 


’ together...” 


The second side doesn’t start out as strong, though. 


“Stiletto” and “Big Man on Mulberry Street’’ are too 


drawn out. The sound improves and quickly picks up 


___ with the song “Baby Grand.”’ He recorded this with the 


‘eh great Ray Charles. Their two voices and piano fingers 


blend really well, producing one of the better songs of 
album. 

barrage of Joel classics dominate the third side of 
“An Innocent Man” shocks the listener out of 


Russian Reverence 


the blues of the second side and into the normal Billy 
Joel sound. 

Again with the help of Oleg the interpreter, Joel ex- 
plains ‘‘Allentown,” the mid-eighties hit about hard 
times in blue-collar Pennsylvania. He says before the 
song, ‘‘They belive that things will get better; maybe 
that sounds familiar.” Whether it was translated ver- 
batum or not, the crowd seemed to appreciate that song 
more than others on the album. 

“A one, a one, two, three four...“ A Matter of 
Trust,” a recent hit of Joel’s, follows. The side is com- 
pleted with a rockin’ rendition of “Only the Good Die 
Young.” 3 

The old favorite “Sometimes a Fantasy” brings Joel to 
his best for the end of the album. A decade has made the 
song sound even better. ‘Uptown Girl” and “Big Shot”’ 
finish up the Joel originals for the set. 

The Beatles tune ‘Back in the U.S.S.R.”’ draws a great 
response, and is performed really well by Joel. Finally he 
does a version of Dylan’s “The Times They Are A 
Changin’.” He said before the song, “I have a feeling 
that what is going on in your country right now is like 
the sixties. This song has been going around my head 
since I’ve been here...’’ A message of hope, maybe, for 
human rights in Russia if the times are in fact a 
changin’. 

Although the cover invites visions of a picture of the 
U.S.SR. in Glasnost, the album doesn’t offer any in- 
sights on the situation, other than the plain fact that he 
could perform there. 

But the overall the album is a good one, and I would 
recommend it, especially to admirers of Billy Joel that 
don’t have many of his albums. It picks most of the 
classics from his many years in the business, and puts 
them where music should be done — on stage. 
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Hepe. 
ike’s | 
TRIPLE-S * 


Good Deal..Good Meal 


1 Slice..Pepperoni 
2 Salad..House Special 
3 Soda..Your Choice 


$2.99 includes tax 


Main ST. at §. Winooski 
864-0072 


*Served only in the restaurant 


TUES., FEBRUARY 9, 8PM {| 
Memorial Auditorium, {| 
Burlington a | 


Special 
Guests: 

THE LEATHER 
NUN 


Cosponsored by: | | uf : 
"1067WIZN 
Tickets: $12.50, 15.50 & 17.50 


Available at: Flynn Theatre and 
UVM Campus Ticket Store, Burlington 
Buch Spieler, Montpelier ; 
and Catamount Arts, St. Johnsbury. 
Call 86-FLYNN (863-5966) or 748-2600 


cat 86-FLYNN (g63-5966) |f 
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|| cottece 
_ | GrabuaTEs- 
AIM HIGH. 


Get your career 
off fo a flying 

i Start! Attend Air 

| Ii Force Officer 

— |#f- Training School, 

earn ad commis- 

| sion and begin a 

| rewarding career. 

| The Air Force 


|}. offers you good 
4} pay, complete 
iif medical care 
(if and much more. 
i} Call 


WORK FOR YOURSELF 


| As a campus representative 
I you'll be responsible for placing 
‘advertising materlals on bulletin 
boards and working on. 
marketing programs for clients 
such as American Express, 
Boston University, Eurall, and 
varlous movie companies, 
| among others. Part-time work, 
- | fi choose your own hours. No 
f sales. Many of our reps stay 
| | with us long after graduation. If 
you are self-motivated, hard- 
‘| working, anda bit of an 
| entrepreneur, call or write for 
‘more Information to: 

_\ AMERICAN PASSAGE 
|} NETWORK | 

f =6211 W. HOWARD STREET 
|= ——_—_— CHICAGO, IL. 60648 


Fe 1(800) 221-5942 or 
ia (312) 647-6860 


I CHICAGO DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
|] NEW YORK SEATTLE 


By BETSY SAWYER 

Anyone who wasn’t in high school in the 1950’s still 
knows how a gym should look on prom night. They 
know from watching Peggy Sue at her high school reu- 
nion in Peggy Sue Got Married. Spinning silver balls 
hanging from the ceiling, reflecting strobe lights and 
happy couples in white tuxedos, and strapless gowns. 
1950’s prom night gymnasiums should look like 
Memorial Auditorium did last Saturday. Once through 
the doors of the building, even Memorial Auditorium 
itself looks like a typical 50’s high school, all of the con- 
ventions of the modern world faded into a confusing mix 
of time period styles, fashion and music. 


It’s difficult at first to figure out exactly what the — 


theme to the Third Annual Come as You Were Ball is. 
Originally, the idea was to choose a theme for a benefit 
dance that would appeal to parents whose children are 
in the Burlington school system. 

The Ball was given in an effort to raise money for the 
Parents and Friends of Schools, an organization that is 
dedicated to improving the quality of public education 
in Burlington. At first, most of those who attended the 
ball came in clothes reminiscent of the 1950’s. Accor- 
ding to committee member Nancy Cathcart, “people 
show up in any kind of vintage clothing” these days. 
Cheerleaders, bikers and hippies mill about the dance 
floor. Prom dresses and high heels, tuxedos (worn by 
both men and women) or plain old everyday clothes 
were the norm. 

The Ball has grown steadily larger in attendance each 
year and continues to grow in diversity of its age groups, 
so styles of dress vary widely. 

According to Cathcart, the appeal of the Ball lies with 
it’s success in bringing together people who ordinarily 
wouldn’t mingle with each other. They all share a love 


of “great music and dancing.” The man in charge of pro- _ 


viding the extravagantly praised tunes is WDOT D] Joel 
Madjman. Madjman spends an entire year compiling the 
music that he plays at the Ball, which covers songs from 


the 1920’s through the 80’s. In addition to the dancing, 
there are plenty of appetizers served buffet style, and - 


please turn to page 23 
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Depeche Mode prove to 
please old fans with their 
~ new album Music for the 
Masses. 


Musical Innuendo 


By RICHARD DORAN 

It’s been a few years since Depeche Mode really 

broke into the American scene with their near-hit 

_ “People Are People” from the Some Great Reward Ip. 

“The follow-up, Black Celebration, was slightly more 

poppy than their past indicated but they have return- 
ed to form with Music For The Masses. 

Opening with ‘“‘Never Let Me Down Again,’ DM 
quickly serves notice that they’re not just a New 
Wave dance band. Songwriter Martin Gore’s talent 

- for writing both poppy dance music and more 
minimalist, almost cold wave, songs has never been 
more evident. “Never Let Me Down Again’ is a ter- 
tific dance song that reveals Gore’s tendency toward 
introspective lyrics. It basically tells of a friend who 
has let him down, but he must stay and hope he 
doesn’t let him down again. With no clear break in 
the songs, DM starts up ““The Things You Said”’ 
which is a bleak view of a post-break relationship and 
the bad blood between both parties. The center of 
the song is that he revealed weaknesses that were 
_ played on after the breakup. The music is suitably 
barren of depth. The keyboards fill out the drums 
with a minimalist drone that actually ends up with 
quite a full sound. 

“Strangelove,” the albums’ first single, released 

over the summer, follows ““The Things You Said.” By 
far it is the most pop-oriented song on the album, but 

- the lyrics are quite telling of the true meaning of the 
~ song. ‘“‘Strangelove/strange highs and _ strange 
lows/Strangelove/that’s how my love goes’’ is the 
basis of the chorus. The song tells of the true giving 
telationship of love, neither side truly dominating the 
other. “I’m always willing to learn/When you’ve got 
something to teach’’ says Gore. ‘“‘Sacred” and “Little 
15” fill out the first side, the former being a strange 
ballad of sorts that may touch on the alleged 
homosexuality of some of DM’s members. But, assum- 
ing that is what it is, Martin Gore relies on hidden in- 
nuendo rather than the overt blathering of groups 
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MUSIC FOR THE MASSES 


DEPECHE MODE 


like Frankie Goes To Hollywood. ‘‘So here is my con- 
fession” he says, but refuses to really confess 
anything. “Little 15’ talks of a girl’s first love/in- 

‘fatuation with an older man. The haunting 
minimalist keyboards and stark use of other in- 
struments (the first verse has only one keyboard line 
tepeated over and over) brings out the lyrics and 
forces one to listen. 

__ “Behind The Wheel” opens side two with another 
slightly-dancy tune almost hiding the lyrics that tell 
of a relationship in which the “sweet little girl” is 

“behind the wheel.”’ “I Want You Now” is an even 
More revealing song that brings out all the angst and 

lust that people can feel. “My heart is aching/My 
body is burning/My hands are shaking/My head is tur- 
ning” opens the second verse. That, and more said, 
Gore adds a matter-of-fact ‘‘I want you now”’ on the 
é end. “And I don’t mean to sound like one of the 
boys” he says, hoping this will sway his reluctant 
_ Partner. The last verse goes into a pleading statement 
of love. It is almost an a capella version as the 
is keyboards and effects (two people rhythmically inhal- 
_ Ing and exhaling) fade into the song and allow the 
-lytics to reach the front. | 


ning fades out. It begins with a strong note, 
s the effects fade and the drum starts. The 


please turn to page 23 
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\fter quite a break, — 


BECOMING A NURSE IN THE ARMY. 


__ THERE ARE TWO SIDES TO 


And they're both repre- 
sented by the insignia you wear 
as a member of the Army Nurse 
Corps. The caduceus on the left 
means you re part of a health care 
system in which educational and 
career advancementare the rule, 
a not the exception. The gold bar 
on the right means you command respect as an Army officer. If you're 
earning a BSN, write: Army Nurse Opportunities, P.O. Box 7713, 
Clifton, NJ 07015. Or call toll free 1-800-USA-ARMY. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 


March 6 to April 23, 1988" 


BERMUD 
COLLEGE 


‘When you break away this year, 
do it with style. 


Your College Week in Bermuda is more than just (Do remember to keep left!) 

sun, sand and surf. It's jogging on quiet country roads—including 
Right from the first outrageous “College Bash” an early morning 2-k “Fun Run” from Horseshoe 

at Elbow Beach, it’s a week of unrelenting pleasure. _Bay. It’s exploring the treasures in our international 
Spectacular seaside buffet luncheons. A calypso __ shops, playing golf on eight great courses, and 

and limbo festival like none other. Smashing dance- _ tennis on over 100 island-wide courts. 

til-you-drop beach parties, featuring Bermuda’s top But most of all, it’s the feeling you get ona tiny, 

rock, steel and calypso bands. Evena “Party Cruise”? _ flower-bedecked island, separated from everywhere 

All compliments of the Bermuda Department and everything by 600 miles of sea. 

of Tourism. This year, break away with style. See your Cam- 
Bermuda is all of this—and much, much more. _ pus Travel Representative or Travel Agent for details. 
It's touring the island on our breezy mopeds. *College Weeks packages not available week of April 10-16. 


REDMAN SPORT & TRAVEL VIKING WORLD TRAVEL/ 


60th 
BO Box 1322 : Riverdale, NY 147. + BERMUDA ACCOMMED SN SPECIALISTS 


1 (800) 237-7465 ‘ 
In N.Y. State call collect: Reading, Mass. 01867 


; (617) 944-4446 ; 
oon poy Outside Massachusetts call collect 


and ask for College Weeks. 
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Draft Bar in Pool Room Open 
Thurs.,Fri.,Sat. 7 til closing 
Bud and Molson on tap! 


Watch for our Take-out and 


delivery menu 


S 


(DYE Daily Drink Specials 
Monday Bud Bottles $1.25 - 


Tuesday Ladies Night $.50 off any drink 
Wednesday Margarita’s $2.00 


MEX 


115 college street 
863-1103 


PARSONS 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Special Summer Programs 
FRANCE 
WEST AFRICA 
 TTALY 
~ GREAT BRITAIN 
JAPAN 
ISRAEL 
NEW YORK 


International programs are offered for students, teachers and working profession- 
als. Courses include: archaeology, architectural history, art history, ceramics, 
decorative arts, drawing, fashion, fiber, metal and surface design, graphic design, 
painting and photography. Undergraduate and graduate credits are available to 
qualified students. Programs for high school students and June graduates are avail- 
able in Paris, Israel and New York. For more information, please mail the coupon 
below or call the Parsons Office of Special Programs: (212) 741-8975. 


Please send me a brochure on Parsons Special 
Summer Programs. 


Parsons School of Design 
Office of Special Programs 
66 Fifth Avenue 

_ New York, N.Y. 10011 


Name 


Address 


City 
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Arbitrar 
Album 


forget about the all day, every day ski sessions (well, at 
least taking it down to 5 or 6 days a week instead of 7) 


and that great warmth of Florida (even if it wasn’t sunny) ~ 


and get all settled in for another semester of vigorous 
academic study; ‘‘like, this semester I’m not blowing off 
any classes and I’m going to the library for at least an 
hour every day.” Yeah right. Talk to me about it in lat- 


ter February when it’s 30 below. Classes are going to 
seem like a seriously ridiculous concept. Anyway, for all 


those days of 12 noon awakenings, here are some per- 
sonal feelings on some.,recent album releases for your 
listening pleasure. . 

As for commercially successful albums, the top two 
L.P.’s on the most recent Billboard charts are really ex- 
cellent, number one being George Michael’s Faith, 
number two being Sting’s Nothing Like the Sun. Both of 
these albums have long been anticipated and niether ar- 
tist disappointed his public. 

Michael, who finally (hallelujah) bagged his buddy in 
WHAM and went out on his own has definitely 
distinguished himself as the king of pop. I mean, sure I 
heard “Faith,” the song, a few thousand times over 
vacation, and it’s at this point another one of the many 
radio songs that has lost it’s identity in my mind, becom- 


ing permanent background brain musak, but it’s a good, — 


catchy tune. You’ve got a little acoustic, country 
flavored guitar, coupled with Machael’s amazing vocals 


and harmony. “‘Father Figure,’’ his latest single, is a lit- — 


tle more commercial, and I like it even better, if not for 
the fact that it’s a little more emotional, for the fact that 
I havent heard it that many times. Basically I think his 
voice is hot and that anyone, even those who can’t put 
his WHAM days behind him, could enjoy this album. 
Sting has once again released a landmark album with 


On Line 


Music Commentary 


Nothing Like the Sun. The guy is a non stop innovator, 
first with the commercial-white-reggae-rock of the 
Police, then with Dreams of the Blue Turtles. This one 
though goes way beyond those. Sting somehow has been 
able to higher the, and I mean the, hottest studio players 
‘in the business to record this one, and it shows. It is 
beyond the overworked genre of rock-jazz fusion, which 
using the instrumentation he did, the album could have 
been. He has started carving new courses for insruments 
like the saxophone, played on this album by Brandford 
Marsalis, using it as a lead line instrument in spaces that 


guitar usually fills. This album, with the exception of a_ 


couple of songs, does have a tendency to be a little to 
spacy and complex for me, but it overall is masterfully 
done. My feeling is, ‘Buy it.” 
And as for the albums High Plateaux by Rubaja and 
Hernanandez and Alarming Trends’ You Make Me live in 
a Trailer, I certainly say the opposite. 
I must say I was totally disappointed in the Rubaja and 
Hernandez album. It was given to me to listen to by a 


__ buddy and I figured, ‘“‘..sure, I’ll give it a try.”’ I mean, 


the promotional sheet said that the music was a mix of 
pop, jazz, and South American rythms inspired by In- 
dians, so, loving all three of those mediums, I had very 
high hopes. Oh well, so much for positive thinking. The 


S$ 
i 


Well, here we go again. Vacation’s over and it’s time to 


album dragged and put me ina zoning state, which could __ 
have been good on the right drug, but at the time, it was — 


just plain wrong. I hate to say it, but it was another Win- 
dham Hill stab at making a Pat Metheny competitor, 
and believe me, that’s the easy thing to assume with 


Windham Hill, so I really didn’t want to. The album left “ 


me no choice. 

Alarming Trends’ album is what’s known as commer- 
cialized hard core. I’m not going to comment on this 
album too much, but I sure hope that this isn’t going to 
be a foreshadowing of what’s to come with popular 
music. | mean, Red Hot Chile Peppers just released a_ 


monumental hardcore album, so I think that the genre is — 
on its way to some kind of recognition, but I hope bands — 
with a heavy sound won’t compromise like the Trend 
and soften up for the sake of record sales that won't — 


come. Actually, screw the Trend all together. Buy the 


Chilie Peppers album. It’s’really good. ar } 
Well, that’s about it for this time. Just remember, =| 


nah: 


when the classes get tough and the weather gets roug 
resist the t.v., and turn on your favorite sounds. It’s s 
to give your brain at least a small work out, and it will 
relaxing too. e ws 


\ er 
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The following have been excerpted from the 
Washington Post Book Review’s New In Paperback 
section. 


Bl FICTION: cs 

Never Take Your Cat to a Salad Bar: New Sylvia 156 Church Street 
Cartoons, by Nicole Hollander (Vintage, $5.95). Brash | Burlington, VT 05401 
and prone to spending hours in her bathtub, Sylvia is a (802) 658-2575 


cartoon heroine for the ’80s. Acerbically inclined to 
note the shortcomings of men (in one cartoon, she asks, 
“df women have two ‘x’ chromosomes and mén have 
‘xy’ then a case could be made that the female is the 
basic human model, and that Eve came before Adam’”’), 


she also sits in front of her typewriter, pondering the | You've never seen A q deli display | 
vagaries of existence. Does Miranda ruling, she asks, re- as delicious as this! | I Salads, 


quire lawyers to “‘appear in court wearing platform shoes 


and ae = piece of fruit in their hair?” Or is it “‘the | entrees, pastas, Sauces, 
accused who has to wear the banana? ’ : 
| | _ quiches, breads, desserts, 
Anywhere But Here, by Mona Simpson (Vintage, Tl 
$6.95). One of the brightest first-novel success stories of and more!! All ready for 
1986, Anywhere But Here is the sad, funny, bewitching 


‘tale of a mother and daughter in search of the American take Out at g reat 
‘dream. Ann and her silly, greedy mother Adele drive as pri ces 


“from Bay City, Wisconsin, to California, so that (as 
Our Whole Menu Available To Go 


SOWJISOd UDI|DJ] DUD e 


Ann puts it) I could be a child star while I was still a 
- child.”” Ann’s account of their failures and successes in 

Beverly Hills, none of it anything like what they had an- 

ticipated, is interspersed with flashbacks to their 

Wisconsin life and narratives by Adele’s sister and 

mother, setting up a tension between Midwest and 

West, rootlessness and stability, which gives the whole 
“novel its shape and point. 


| NONFICTION | 
The Musicians, by Sempe (Workman, $9.95). Sempe, 
the well-known French cartoonist and frequent con- A103 


- tributor to The New Yorker, here collects more than 60 
Art and reason 


drawings of musicians. On one page, the young members 
Ber cnilc ts ie eeple Conte of ce When Markand I decided to spend 
the weekend at his mother’s house, 
I never imagined I would be walking 


member) look out from another room. In another, a boy 
sits at the piano, staring worriedly at sheet music by 


Mozart. Above him in a frame is a ticket to the Mozart : wl = ito. a mouse’s nightmare. There were 
Museum in Salzburg. In a third, a pianist, risen from the cats c very where : 
-bénch, bows to the audience; the hall is empty except Cat plaques, cat statues, cat clocks, 
for five figures — an older couple and a younger woman a Pr even a cat mat, I couldi’t begin to dupli- 
_ with two children. There is a wealth of detail in some of : _ k= cate her collection of kitty litter if I spent 
~ these pictures — in a two-page illustration of people 4 » avcar ata garage sale. Conspicuously 


coming to a concert, an older woman fusses over the 
hem of another woman’s skirt. Elsewhere, we see what 
may have happened — a hapless man looks down at his 
foot which has trapped his companion’s long skirt. 


absent, however, was a real cat. Strange, 
I thought, and began to fear that a 
weekend with cat woman could bea 
lot less than purr-fect.. | 


Will the Gentleman Yield?: The Congressional 2 But then she came home, and 
Record Humor Book, by Bill Hogan and Mike Hill Mark introduced her. She was 
(Ten Speed Press/Tilden Press, $7.95).Here are 232 a , dressed surprisingly wel Il—no 
pages of bombast from the Hill. Mark Twain would have : m | eopa rd pants. In fact, you 
loved it. It was Twain who said, ‘‘Reader, suppose you _ S - 7 ye could say she was the cat’s meow, 


were an idiot. And suppose you were a member of Con- 
gress. But I repeat myself.” Not much in these pages 
i from that proposition. Consider oe a 
om a 1974 debate: ‘“‘Mr. Eagleton. Mr. President, 
always enjoy listening to my ie friend, the Senator : I could relate to. Then she brought it 
from Pennsylvania. He is able, he is articulate, and he A ‘ outin the most beautiful, distinctly 
can be, when he is at his best, obfuscating.’’ A helpful SC : un feline china Id ever seen. As we 
index contains the names of 200 solons, present and Shas sipped, I found out that Mrs. Campbell 
past, has my same weakness for chocolate, 


| loves the theater as much as I do, but, 
| SCIENCE FICTION AND FANTASY incredibly, never saw “Cats.” So Mark 
_ The Phantom of the Opera, by Gaston Leroux and I are taking her next month. 
Signet $3 .95). Rereleased to coincide with the eminent 3 
opening of the new Andrew Lloyd Weber musical, this is 
a Novel with rare staying power. Prior to its current in- 
camation, it inspired four films, including Brian de 
Palma’s 1974 version with a rock-music setting. Its 
 Cteator was an enormously fat Parisian, who used to let 
his family know he has completed a novel by firing a 
Shot in the air. The shot for this one rang out in 1911. 


but Id rather not. 
She offered me a cup of Dutch Choc- 
olate Mint. Now that was something 


General Foods’ International Coffees. 
Share the feeling. 


In La-La Land We Trust, by Joseph Campbell 
_ (Mysterious Press, $:95). “He was a petty drifter. She was 
_ 4M amateur doxy thinking about turning pro. Their 
courtship was a case of mutual and benign deception.” 
That kind of cynical (but accurate) characterization is 
_ Yypical of this startling mystery novel. Not for the faint- 
ed, it features a detective hero named Whistler 
the identity of a body (discovered beheaded) in 
His quest leads him to the upper reaches of 
society and an inside look at its denizens’ un- 
This is a powerful and unsettling book. 


GENERAL 
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© 1988 General Foods Corp 
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CLASSES FOR THE 
FEB 20 EXAM 
BEGIN JAN 21. 


CALL TODAY 


655-3300 
EKAPLAN 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER LID. 
20 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI, VT 05404 


STUDENT 


SPECIAL 


4 months for the 
price of 3 


$120.00 for Nautilus 
Pool, Aerobics, Hot 
Tubs and much more! 


N 
AIL 
LUB 


20 West Canal Street, Winooski, Vermont 05404 802/655-2399 
mor -fri 6-9 me an) Bs 


e Business/Economics 
* Engineering 

¢ Human/Health Services 

¢ Journalism/Communications 
¢ Visual/Performing Arts 

* Politics 


_ All programmes include: 16 semester hour credits, 9-week 
internship, apartment, British faculty. Offered fall, spring 
and summer semesters. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


LIP, 725 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, MA 02215 
(617) 353-9888 
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[ J ArvArch. [_]Bus Econ.  [_]Engineering — [_] Hum Health Serv. 

[ Journ Comm. [ ]Vis./Perl. Arts [_] Politics [JOxlord 
@eeeeeeseeeceaeneeo2eee2e202020808808080808086 
Representative on Campus: 


Tuesday, January 26, 1988, 
between 2 and 4 pm, 

at the International Lounge, 

Living Learning Center. B-180. 


By SUSAN SCHALL 

And you’re standing there...and do you remember 
back to 8 am when your alarm went off and you didn’t 
hear it and then you couldn’t plug your guitar in and 
then you were at Border and Screaming Broccoli began 
to... “Bury Bob.” 

Last night, two local bands, Headlock and Screaming 
Broccoli, raged on the dance floor at Border. 

Headlock opened for the older Screaming Broccoli. 
The played confidently and strongly for their hour 
long set. Their heavy, fast paced tunes showed a sort of 
metal influence. They seemed to have a lot of pleased 
friends in the crowd to add to their confidence, which 
only could make their show better. They played a tight 
beginning shift from 10:30 to 11:30, warming the stage 
for the on coming powerhouse. 

Fifteen minutes later, Screaming Broccoli came on full 
force with, Good Idea, a song from their earlier record- 
ed album. But as this song raged on into the next, ‘“‘the 
thing that plugs in keeps pulling out and unplugging.” 
And so, this is how Eric Satre described his early guitar 
problem. So, Broccoli was faced with some technical 
difficulties. So what? They handled it well. 

Steve Flemer, the bassist, smiled as Joe Slavy, the 
drummer, began a story disguising songless, guitarless 
time. Joe led the crowd through a senario of a rough 
early morning rising. He began with the alarm clock, 8 
am, and worked the crowd back to their concert sur- 
roundings at Border, and Eric’s unplugged guitar. And 
he plugged it in, and they went into a song they refer 
to as Bob. 

The crowd of hardcore fans sucked it up. These Burl- 
ingtonites were ready for their favorite hometown 
band, Screaming Broccoli. The people were ready to 


dance to an expected good showing of Broccoli - Lots of 


strong, familiar tunes in this atmosphere of darkness. 
Broccoli’s three musicians gave the crowd what they 


came for. They played rough and tumble, through a’ 


constant shower of confetti, and among flying bodies. 

As the set moved on, slam dancers entered the arena 
they set for themselves. They danced harder as it got 
later, as to be expected by the flow at the bar. Then 
there was the guest appearance of Tom. He joined 
Screaming Broccoli in some of their familiar chants. He 
bounced around on stage sharing the microphone with 
both Eric and Steve. 

As Screaming Broccoli’s show neared its close, there 
was a pause. Then they pounded out the first notes of a 
Cheap trick cover, ‘‘Surrender.” This is obviously a 
favorite of Broccoli fans. The floor filled with pounding 
bodies, swinging arms, and screaming faces. This song 
fit well as a grand finale 

Then it was over. Steve granted thanks and good- 
night to all for coming out to see the bands. And there 
was another pause...Nobody moved until Screaming 


Eric Satre (a.k.a. E-Rak 
characteristic quitar licks. 


| Won't Eat Broccoli 
Over My Dead Body 


), the newest member of Screaming Broccoli, backs 
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Greg Hall/Cynic Phot 
Steve Flemer pumps out the tunes at Border last night. 


Broccoli came back for two more songs. The first of th 
two, “Knucklehead,” is another familiar song fron 
Broccoli’s earlier recorded album, but the last, “‘Blit 
zkrieg Bop,” is a Ramones cover. 

Satisfied by this filling Broccoli meal, fans peacefully 
but happily, emerged onto the streets. Surely 
everybody went home with this same ear ringin 
reminder of their pleasureful evening at Border witl 
local burlington bands, Screaming Broccoli -‘ an 
Headlock. oe 

Even with the obvious success of this Wednesda 
night resulting from a close working band, Screamin 
Broccoli hasn’t been Joe, Steve, and Eric forever. Eri 
just joined the ranks of Joe and Steve early this pas 
Fall. Near the end of last semester Screaming Brocco 
played two reportedly favorable shows, one at 24: 
Main (the youth center) and the other at Border. 

Although, Eric is a new comer the band work 
together well. Joe Slavy, Steve Flemer, and Eric Satr 
proved again that Screaming Broccoli’s following is wel 
justified. 

‘They played rough and tumble, through a constan 
shower of confetti, and among flying bodies.’ 


% 


up Steve Flemer during a lytical moment between their vty 
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moving film. 


Good Morning Vietnam combines the 


brilliance of off-the-cuff comedy and the 
seriousness of the war to create a funny yet 


Jester’s jewel 


oe _ By HUGH TRUSLOW 
_ Good Morning, Vietnam begins with a close-up of a 
‘mouth speaking into a microphone in an unwavering 
‘monotone. This faceless voice reports that an upcoming 
‘softball game has been delayed by warfare and that 
soldiers in the field who cannot arrange to visit any of 
the three Army library branches in Vietnam can arrange 
to have books mailed to them. Before introducing the 
next record, the voice informs the audience that we are 
listening to Armed Forces Radio, Saigon, 1965. Doesn’t 
quite sound like the Vietnam you've heard about, now, 
does it? 

Director Barry Levinson (Diner, Tin Men), wastes no 
time in showing us that what is actually going on in 

Vietnam is not what the Army wants its soldiers to find 

out, through their radio system. His point becomes 

much clearer with the arrival in Saigon of Adrian 

Cronauer (Robin Williams), an Air Force DJ fresh from 

assignment in Crete. Cronauer is your basic friendly 

troublemaker, a decidedly unconventional bundle of 
hyperactive humor in native Greek clothing with no in- 
‘terest in military behavior but plenty of time for the 
‘shapely Vietnamese ‘‘Dragon ladies.’’ Because, as he ex- 
plains, all the women on Crete ‘‘look like Zorba.”’ 
In the irrepressible Cronauer, Robin Williams has 
‘finally found the perfect vehicle for his manic comic 
energy, which has not diminished in the slightest since 
the nonstop lunacy of his concert films. Williams does 
his usual uncanny impressions, the film features those of 

Elvis Presley and Walter Cronkite, creates his own 
wacky cast of Army characters (including a fashion con- 
sultant and a Gomer Pyle-esque Intelligence officer), and 
_ generally resembles the electrified joke-about-to-happen 
that audiences have been familiar with since TV’s Mork 
and Mindy. 

_ However, unlike the bewildered alien Mork, Cronauer 
. seems to know exactly what is going on and is determin- 
| ed to shake it up as much as possible. He immediately 
disregards the Army’s playlist of Perry Como and Mon- 

tovani in favor of the Beach Boys and James Brown and 
makes constant, irreverent fun of military terminology 
. like “de-militarized zone” and “police action.” His im- 
mediate superior, Lieutenant Hauk (Bruno Kirby), a sort 

_ of extreme nerd version of Maxwell Smart, thinks he is 

being tough with his men (Cronauer in particular) but 

actually does not command enough respect even to be 


saluted. 

The Abbott to Cronauer’s Costello is bouncy, 
loveable Private First Class Garlick (Forest Whitaker), 
who reluctantly tags along while Cronauer makes his 
uninhibited rounds of Saigon. Garlick watches with 
wonderment as Cronauer bribes his way into teaching 
English to Vietnamese, solely for the purpose of finding 
out a local girl’s name. He dances to Cronauer’s musical 
selections with a sort of contained, awe-struck exhilara- 
tion, as if he had been waiting all along for somebody to 
step out of the bland Army format. The Gls immediately 
warm to the exuberant irreverence of Cronauer’s show, 
as well as his hip records, and show their support by 
flooding the station with phone calls and letters. Top 
brass argues over whether or not the morale of the troops 
is worth his blatant disrespect for anything Army. And 
Cronauer finds out the Vietnamese girl’s name and even 
visits with her family. It seems all is well in Vietnam. 

Levinson maintains this comic tone throughout the 
first half of the film, only delving into seriousness with 
cutaways of napalm in the forest and soldiers heading in- 
to battle while DJ Cronauer spins ‘‘I Feel Good’’ by 
James Brown. But when the servicemen’s favorite 
Saigon hangout is destroyed by a terrorist’s bomb 
moments after Cronauer leaves, the movie begins to 
slowly suggest the reality of the war. Cronauer refuses to 
bow to Army censorship on the bombing and loses his 
radio spot, gets lost on the jungle while on assignment, 
and begins to see that Saigon is not the jungle resort 
town all the palm trees might suggest. This is where 
Levinson succeeds; instead of hitting us over the head 
with the graphic horror of the war like Platoon or Full 
Metal Jacket, our awareness of the real evil going on 
escalates slowly and subtly, much like the war itself. 

Don’t mistake this movie for ‘Robin Williams: 
Onstage in Vietnam.”’ To be sure, there is enough of 
Williams’ comic genius so you will not be disappointed, 
but there is much more going on than pure comedy. The 
audience is not given any actual American combatants, 
no Rambo types to idealize or pained, innocent college 
boys for whom to sympathize. The Vietnamese students 
of Cronauer’s English class are actual characters with 
which to identify, so the audience can see the Viet Cong 
as real people instead of just the enemy in the jungle. 
And, as we are told by one of Cronauer’s students, it is 
not the Viet Cong who is the enemy -- the enemy is us. 


Depeche Mode 


continued from page 19 
dark nature of the song comes out in the low voice of 
Gore, the plodding drums and the keyboads. ‘‘I need 
to be cleansed” he says, “‘I want release/from all this 
decay.’” ‘“‘Somewhere/There’s someone who 
_ Cates/With a heart of gold/To have and to hold.”’ The 
~ keyboards and drums end suddenly with the sound of 
' swirling winds, leading directly into the dance song 
“Nothing” which is a masterwork of the album. It 
showcases all of DM’s musical ability along with 
Gote’s singing and songwriting. It shifts from dance 
| Style to dance style. The minimalist lyrics ends with 
“Always/Knows the prospects/Learn to ex- 
Pect/Nothing/Nothing.” ‘‘Pimpf’ closes the side 
With a piano intro (real piano, no keyboards) that is 
_ then developed on with bells and drums and operatic 
_ backing vocals (there are no leads), all combining in- 
to an interesting song while never leaving the rather 
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~ Come As You Were Ball 


1 by several local restaurants. Nectar’s caters the 
t where Ball goers can purchase mixed drinks, 
d wine. There are about twenty tables for eating 
ing, and the committee provides it’s own 
$ — crepe paper, strobe lights and table ar- 
All of the space, chairs, and tables are 
the city of Burlington. ws 
s and Friends of Schools is a non-profit organiza- 
is composed of both parents of children in the 
yol system, and those who have an in- 
ining a high standard of education in 
intent of the organization is not to sup- 


dget of the school system, which would 


yn ic J anuary nites as | ? 88, ep ; 


basic piano notes it began with. 

Depeche Mode has known limited success on this 
side of the Atlantic, at home in the UK they’re huge, 
but Music For The Masses, one of their best works, has 
truly moved them into the general mind (it has 
hovered around 35 on the Top 100 for over a month) 
without taking them from their original sounds or 
earning them a place on Top 40 radio. The latter is 
not surprising considering the strange, new wave, 
sound they have and champion. The former is, in a 


country where five metal bands found their place in ~» 


the top 10 this summer. Depeche Mode is a really in- 
teresting band. Andrew Fletcher, Alan Wilder, 
David Gahan, and Martin Gore have finally joined 
many of their countrymen and fellow “New 


Be Wavers,” such as The Cure and New Order, on the 


underside of the American consciousness. While they 
may not fall into many people’s ideas of what “‘rock- 
n-toll” is, without the hard-driving guitars and drums 
of the standard sound, Depeche Mode is on the brink 
of the new sound that fuels rock. Not content with 
the standard sounds, they develop their own. Listen... 


and enjoy. 


encourage a slacking off on the part of t’ > funders.In- , 


stead, Parents and Friends would like tof “he finan- 
cial capabilities to provide for valuable extras. They 
sponsor public forums which address aid and funding for 
education, as well as being in the midst of trying to 
establish an endowment fund for future projects, and are 
developing a teacher’s grant program. The grant pro- 
gram would provide funds and materials for classroom 
and extracurricular enrichment activities at all levels 
throughout the school system. The organization is uni- 
que to Burlington, and members hope that other towns 
will follow their example. 

Tickets to the ball are ten dollars, and the music, dan- 
cing, eating and drinking last from 8pm until midnight. 
Its worth the price of a ticket to experience the 
outrageous costumes and dancing, and to see a few or- 
dinarily straight-laced people acting ‘‘as they were’’ in 
high school. 
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What is Dim Sum? 
“|. For the meal of your life, call." 
%S Five Spice Cafe. Be 


sored 


4, 864-4045 


175 Church Street - 1 block South of City Hall 


Winner of Vanguard’s 1988 
“Best Ethnic and Vegetarian Restaurant”! 


‘The best restaurant in town!” 
~ John Powers. Boston Globe 


FOR THE BEST 
DEFENSE AGAINST 
CANCER, SEE YOUR 
DOCTOR ONCE 
A YEAR AND HIM 
ONCE A WEEK. 


He may not look like every- 
body's idea of a cancer specialist. 

But there’s strong evidence 
that your greengrocer has 
access to cancer protection you 
won't find in any doctor’s office. 

Like broccoli. Peaches. Cante- 
loupes. Spinach. And other 
sources of Vitamin A related to 
lowering the risk of cancer of the 
larynx and esophagus. Not to 
mention sweet potatoes, carrots, 
pumpkin, winter squash, toma- 
toes, citrus fruits and brussels 
sprouts. 

Vegetables such as cabbage, 
broccoli, brussels sprouts, kohl- 
rabi and cauliflower may help 
reduce the risk of gastrointesti- 
nal and respiratory tract cancer. 

«.ouweee ef Yuits and vegetables (and 
whole grain cereals such as 
oatmeal, bran and wheat) may 
help lower the risk of colorectal 
cancer. 

In short, make sure you do 
what your mother always told 
you to do. Eat your vegetables. 


HANDY'S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 
75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 862-0656 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. _ | 

FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 

TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


a 


AAA approved reparr facilites have signed a contrac! 
with AAA which guarantees thew service work to AAA 
members imiled to g 
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By TODD BELL 

The story of Dr. Martin Luther King is the story of one 
man’s unyielding desire for change. Change meant 
social equality for all; white, black, poor, rich, and 
everyone in between. King saw a world of peace and 
brotherly love and fought for his vision up until the final 
second of his life. Though with us in this world for a 
mere 39 years, his imprint and legend will last until the 
end of time. 

Martin Luther King was born on January 15, 1929 in 
Atlanta, Georgia. The son of a Baptist minister, also 
Martin King, young Martin showed his potential for 
greatness at an early age, enrolling in Morehouse Col- 
lege’s program for advanced students at the tender age of 
15. Four years later he received his B.A. in Sociology 
and followed his father’s footsteps by continuing his 
schooling at the Crozer Theological Seminary. There, 
besides earning his B.D.(Bachelor of Divinity), King was 
president of and had the highest average in his class of 
1951. From Crozer, King went on to earn his Ph.D. from 
Boston University. His ideals on social change began in 
these academic years and were immediatly set into ac- 
tion with his acceptance of his first ministry in Mon- 
tgomery, Alabama. 

Soon after he accepted this first ministry, at the Dex- 
ter Avenue Baptist Church, King became the appointed 
leader of the Montgomery Improvement Association 
(M.I.A.). This association was pulled together to 
capitalize on the actions of Rosa Parks, a black woman 
from Montgomery who defied the laws of segregated bus- 
ing (whites in front, blacks in back). The M.I.A. 
publicized the event and called for an all out boycott on 
the city’s busing system. The boycott began in 
December of 1955, and lasted over a year, finally ending 
in the successful desegregation of Montgomery buses. 
King was now in the national spotlight. 

Over the next five years, Dr. King spent his days 
preaching, touring the country, and traveling the world. 
More importantly, though, he decided to take the 
M.I.A. one step further, forming a national organiza- 
tion, the Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 
This gave King a recognized name to associate with; giv- 
ing more him more respect thus more chances to lecture 
on civil rights. 

One of his most important travels in this time was to 
India. King had long been a follower of nonviolence, 
and this trip reaffirmed his belief that it was the only way 
to truly make progress. He originally got his philosophy 
from the teachings of Mahatma Ghandi, the famous In- 
dian minority leader. His arrival in this inspirational 
land would ironically become a stumbling block in the 
toad ahead, but for the time being he was in control of 
his world, and of the worlds of many others. 

Back in the U.S., King, in 1960, moved back to his 
native Atlanta to assume co-pastorship at his father’s 
church and to dedicate his time to S.C.L.C. At this 
point, King’s theories and leadership were in full 
blossom. He was gaining momentum and popularity 
with his personality and inspiring speaches. 

This year 1960 marked the beginning of what would 
be the five most professionally productive years in King’s 
life. Almost immediately King began protesting in the 
name of civil rights, joining a sit down strike at an 
Atlanta lunch counter for which he was arrested and de- 
tained in prison. This incident recieved world wide at- 
tention as blacks and whites alike called for President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to intervene and get King out of 
jail. Though Eisenhower refused, young candidate John 
F. Kennedy stepped in and King was released. Eight days 
later, Kennedy was elected president. 

King’s actions began to bring great cohesivness in the 
black community. He was rallied around wherever he 
went, with everyone, of all races, listening and believing 
the powerful, righteous leader. 

He was not infallible though, and in Albany, Georgia 
he suffered a huge defeat on behalf of civil rights. In this 
town, King led a protest of all public facilities and hiring 
practices. Though the protest lasted almost a year, it was 
unsuccessful and segregation remained. 
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This did not deter the supernaturally driven King 
however and in 1963, he was once again arrested in pro- 
test, this time in Birmingham, Alabama calling for 
desegregation of lunch counters and hiring practices. 
This. was a controversial protest from the start as black 
and white clergy within the city warned citizens not to 
join in the fight. Many still did, but the protest was only 
minimally successful. King did write one of his most in- 
spirational speeches here, called the letter from the Bir- 
mingham jail. 

Dissention was beginning to show within the ranks of 
the civil rights movement. Other outspoken and more 
violent radicals began calling for physical war against 
the the system as King’still called for nonviolent disobe- 
dience. Nevertheless, King planned out another march, 
this time on Washington in the name of civil rights. His 
vision again became reality as 200,000 plus marchers of 
all different races protested on this behalf. Maybe the 
most famous of King’s speeches, his “I Have a Dream...” 
speech, was delivered here to the inspired gatherers. The 
display influenced the nation’s opinion greatly, and in 
the following year the U.S. government reflected this by 
passing the Civil Rights Act of 1964, desegregating all 
public facilities and hiring practices. King’s Montgomery 
dream had finally become reality. 

That year brought King worldwise praise and recogni- 
tion. In January of that year, King was named Time 
magazine’s Man of the Year, the first black ever to receive 
the award. Later on in the year he was elevated even 
higher, receiving the Nobel Peace Prize. At the age of 
35, King became this award’s youngest recipient. 

After their victory in Washington, King and the 
S.C.L.C. began to concentrate their efforts toward voter 
registration. This format climaxed in 1965 with yet 
another protest, this time in Salem, Alabama. An inner 
conflict in the S.C.L.C. was readily apparent at this 
march. 

The protest itself was actually two back to back mar- 
ches. The first, though oganized by King, was not led by 
him and was greeted with tear gas and fire hoses. from 
alerted authorities. These same marchers returned 
though, despite the government’s desire for them not 
to, with King in the lead. When the deputies came in 
sight, King led the group down onto one knee in prayer. 
The group then rose and peaceably turned the other 
way. Many of the young radicals that were already in- 
furiated by King were even angrier and claimed that 
there was a deal between King and the government that 
caused this action. They once again called for violent op- 
position to the violence already started by the police, 
even though the march had successfully brought the 
passing of the Voting Rights Act. King stuck to his 
philosophy, condemning all forms of violence. 

The tables began to turn and the underlying violence 
movement grew. Violence increased in ghettos such as 
the Watts housing projects, and King began correlating 
the economic set up of the country and the blacks trap- 
ped feelings. He took this theory to the North, but found 
the issue much more complex than in the South. His 


protests in Chicago did nothing for the abominable 


situation. King answered his protestors by expanding his 
format, speaking of the horrors of the Vietnam war in 
places like N.Y.C. in 1967. 

All this violence came to a head in Memphis in 1968. 


In the midst of planning an all out Poor Peoples March — 


on Washington, King traveled to this Tennessee city to 
speek to and support striking sanitation workers, During 


his speech on April 4, Dr. Martin Luther King was shot | 


and killed by a sniper’s bullet. 


The extent of what Dr. King accomplished in his life is 


almost immeasurable. As a respected man, he took the 
side of the underdog, the minority, and translated its 
feelings into the world of the white, rich, ruling mam. 
One can only speculate what our world would be like to 
day without the efforts of this man, or what it would be 
like if he had lived longer. In this morith of his birth, let 
us celebrate the life and teachings of one of the greatest 
men in the last century, Dr. Martin Luther King: 
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No, you haven’t entered the Twilight 
Zone — Burlington’s bars are just get- 


ting... 


By DAVID CHARLES HYMAN 3 

Many students the first week of this new semester have 
undoubtedly been asking themselves, ‘“Where the hell is 
my &!%!$& bar!” or something to that extent. Losing 
one’s favorite drinking establishment to many students 
is synonymous with losing a home. Some may ex- 
perience lack of confidence, stability and oneness with 
the universe. Unable to find familiar faces and friends, 
students may feel lost in a once familiar world of clean, 
wholesome, drunken fun. Listed below are some 
downtown bars that have disappeared along with what 


their new owners intentions are. Hopefully, this will ’ 


help you, the reader, in making important decisions as to 
one will suit you best. 
Hunt’s The once famed 
and beloved hot spot 
known for its expensive 
- drinks and attraction of 
excellent musicians to 
Burlington is deceased. So 
get out your poodle skirt 
and hair grease and get 
ready for Sha Na Na, a fif- 
ties style dance bar owned 
by Sha Na Na Inc. based 
out of Rhode Island. 
Rumor has it that the 
waitresses wear 
cheerleading outfits with 
pom-poms and all. Gee- 
Whiz. Sha Na Nas’ have 
been spreading throughout 
the New England area and 
aren’t we Burlingtonites 
lucky to be blessed with 
one as well. Renovations 
begin in early February. 
N R G Magy we have a 
moment of silence for this 
great loss to the communi- 
ty, that is if you can keep 
yourself from cheering. 
Yes, that’s right, N R G 
has been eliminated from 
the face of the Burlington 
map. No longer will there 
be that beautiful glow of 
neon beaming on Main 
St., and won’t we all miss 
the multi-colored, 
psychedelic light show 
emanating from the dance 
floor while the sounds of 
your favorite disco tunes 
throb through your bod. 
The Sweeney brothers 
have taken over to change 
the old N R G into two 
bars; The Front and The 
Outback. These new 
Owners say, “‘No more 
disco. If you don’t like it, 
leave.” The two surpris- 
ingly young brothers are 
quite enthusiastic to make 
their endeavor successful 
The Front, which is now in the process of renovation, 
will be like a new Hunt’s with cheaper drinks, and so far, 
things are looking good. It will open on January 29th, 
celebrating the tenth aniversary of The Vanguard Press 
and will feature My Shadow and The Cuts. All proceeds 
will go to Amnesty International. The club will also 
_ have Max Creek, The Unknown Blues Band and 
Possibly Urban Blight in the future. The interior decor 
will be all white with black pillars and local artwork ex- 
_ hibited on rotating stands. Will The Front be able to at- 
tract all the great music that has been at Hunt’s, such as 
_ Greg Allman, Go Ahead, Taj Majal, etc.? The fact that 
_the previous owner of Hunt’s had to financially strangle 
himself to get those names, coupled with the fact that 
_ The Front is smaller than Hunt’s, makes it seem 


ty unlikely, 


be a good thing. 


.., The Outback, located directly behind The Front, has 
__ Been open since the start of the semester. If you haven’t 
i there yet, you’re in for a shocker. It’s a safari bar, 


\ 


mt. dy 


Sha-Na-Na, The Outback, and Sam’s. Don’t be suprised when 
you see these bars downtown, go on in, check it out. Change can 


Face lifts 


kind of like walking into a really small Banana Republic 
that sells drinks instead of clothes. The owners are trying 
to make it as authentic as possible with a lot of wood, 
jungle trees and even the front end of a jeep hanging off 


a wall. They’ve got pretty inexpensive cans of Fosters: 


and are working on getting some beer from Africa. Yum- 
Yum. Shannon and Shawn, the owners, say they’ll be 
playing nothing but good ol’ rock & roll like The 
Stones, The Boss, The Beatles, etc. and hope to attract 
the older UVM crowd. In the summers, they plan on 
opening up the old outdoor part of N R G and they’ve 
put a bar on the patio to boot. 


Finbars Many of you 
students have probably 
passed Finbars in 
disbelieve. ‘Where the 
%$&! is the green awn- 
ing.” Well, this reporter’s 
favorite bar may be gone 
but Sam’s is here! Sam 
Romano, believe it or not, 
was previously a computer 
programmer in artificial 
intelligence and computer 
graphics for Bell 
Laboratories in New 
Jersey. One day he decided 
to bag the computer stuff 
and open a bar so on Dec. 
28, 1987, Sam bought a 
building with a bar with 
perhaps the best location 
in Burlington. Now all of 
you who loved Finbars as 
much as I did, don’t 
despair. Sam is a cool dude 
with good intentions. He’s 
not making any serious 
changes until mid-88 and 
is kind of playing it by ear. 
The renovations going on 
tight now are merely to 
make the bar more func- 
tionable. No longer will 
there be one bar inside 
where you once had to 
wait and wait to be served 
in order to catch that 
healthy buzz you so much 
desired. He’s adding two 
more. He’s also rebuilding 
the stage and plans on 
recruiting bands that have 
long played at Finbars:’ 
Sam has a food license and 
will open the place up at 
11:00 am serving meals 
and somewhere around 
10:00 pm food will be 
limited to munchies. If all 
goes well, which I’m sure 
it will, Sam will open up 
the floor above it and 
possibly extend the bar 
further out on the 
sidewalk. So those of you who say you'll still call it Fin- 
bars no matter what, I’ve got news for you. Grow up, this 
is the eighties, a time of change. Nostalgia is for sissies. 

Well it’s a new semester, did any of you expect that 
nothing would change? Only time will really tell where 
you and all of your drinking buddies will wind up. But 
wherever you do drink, don’t complain. Just be happy 
your in Vermont and the drinking age is 18. 
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Where the &!e!$& 


is my bar? 
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If You Didn't Buy One— 
Try One! 


fubso 


guitars 


KRAMER ) *Ferrington 


guitars 


J.B. Player 


Electric Wireless Guitar 


Yamaha & Pearl 
Drums 


Epiphone 


Electric Guitars 


[BOYD'S MUSIC 


202 Main St. 
Burlington 


863-4613 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 
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Over 50 years uf Service 


———— 


DOORS & WINDOWS 
F 
315 PINE STREET oiceecece foe 
BURLINGTON __ BLDRS HARDWARE 


PANELING 
YOUR SHELVING 
LUMBER NUMBER 


MOULDINGS 
863-3428 


T.A. HAIGH 


CORK BOARDS 


Telemark 
Demo Day - 


Thurs. Jan 28, 6-11pm ° 
at Bolton Valley Ski Area 
$10.00 for lift ticket, lessons, and equiptment 
Equiptment from Fisher, Merrell, Asolo,| 
Chouinard 


Sponsored by Dakins Mt. Shop 
call 863-5581 


CLASSES FOR THE 
MARCH 19 EXAM 
BEGIN JAN 20. 


CALL TODAY 


655-3300 
EKAPLAN 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER UD. 
20 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI, VT 05404 


WASHINGTON INTERNSHIP 
PROGRAM 


“LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE BRANCHES 
“BUSINESSECONOMICS 
“LOBBYING/PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
“JOURNALISWCOMMUNICATIONS 
“PRE-LAW 


PLACEMENTS AVAILABLE FOR STUDENTS FROM VIRTUALLY EVERY ACADEMIC FIELD. 


Full-time internships; full semester of academic coursework (16 semester credits ); 


seminars by government experts; central Washington apartments; individualized placements. 
Fall and spring semesters. Limited financial aid available. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


street 
city,state,zip__- 
phone (___) school 


return to: WIP, 143 Bay State Road, Boston, MA 02215 (617) 353-2062 


Representative on Campus: | 
Tuesday, January 26, 1988, 
between 2 and 4 pm, 


at the International Lounge, 
Living Learning Center. B-180. 


Counseling and 
ueery 


Marie Sadler 
M.A. in Counseling Psychology 


® Women’s Issues 

@ Mid-Life Concerns 

e Food and Alcohol Abuse 
e ACOA’s 

e Relationships 

e Losses 

@ Low Self-Esteem 


Private mm Confidential 


Essex Junction 878-0684 


Just when you thought it was over, all 


of a sudden yow’re in... 


JUNK MAIL JAIL 


By LUCKY KALANGES 

Last night I had a dream. It was a strange dream. 
Strange in the sense that it involved my mailbox. 
Strange in the sense that he could talk, and strange due 
to the fact that he had good things to say. 

Remarkably, he didn’t utter a word about “‘overdue 
balance,” or ‘‘could not schedule.”’ His manner was un- 
characteristicly upbeat, as he brought good tidings for 
the new year. I couldn’t believe it, Mr. Mailbox wanted 
me to have a good time. 

It all started late that evening, approximately mid- 
night, when I realized that I had forgotten to collect the 
day’s mail. Since I have the tendency to remove only 
the important stuff, the box was crammed with junk 
material. With nothing better to do, I decided to give 
each item a casual once-over. 

First up was Smilin’ Ed, on the big fat yellow 
envelope. 

“Seven Million or Eight Million, or Nine million, or 
even TEN MILLION DOLLARS, and you could win it 
all Jan. 29.” 

Yes, I remember this. I entered it last year. I lost. 

I don’t like losing, especially when they make it sound 
SO easy. 

It’s not. 

First off you have to pass the Clearing House Com- 
petancy test. (Can’t have no dumb ox shaking hands on 
the tube with Ed, you know. One dumb ox is enough.) 
The test involves pasting the hidden millon dollar 
stamps all over your entry certificate. This year, I’ll send 
it in with a million dollar stamp on the envelope. 

Now comes the big decision: To subscribe, or not to 
subscribe. The big question is: Do I really stand a chance 
if I don’t subscribe? Notice that they don’t specify 
whether their winners subscribe or not. 

Let’s see, Time is still offering their free designer 
phone, and I’ll get my own clock/radio/stereo system 
with a subscription to U.S. News. Still, there’s nothing 
here to satisfy the pissed-off losers who thought they’d 
have a better chance by subcribing. 

Best bet is to just enter, and hang the little tag on sie 
telly, because this year, I actually want to see Ed read the 
winning number. 

Next up is IDS, the International Dating Service, 
which features names and photos of opposite sexes all 
over the world. 

The letter is incredibly personal, “‘will Lucky get 
lucky? Choose five women from the opposite sex 
catalogue, and we will exchange your photos and 
addresses.” 

w, just What I’ve always wanted, a postal harem. A 
meaningful,. enchanting, romance by air mail. I could 
mail her a roll of Certs and have an encounter, or mabye 
I’ll meet the Doublemint twins!! Good gosh, let’s see 
what other wonders the postal service has in store. 

Yesss! here’s everybody’s favorite, Mellow Mail. The 
preposterous proponent of pornographic propaganda. 
Not:to mention lusty langerie, vulgar videos, and temp- 
ting toys not for tots. 

Garments such as ‘‘Subtle Seduction,” and ‘‘Sweet 
Nothings,”’ highlight the evening section; while catchy 
sayings like ‘‘I is a college student,”’ line the T shirts. 

Page 35 sports the latest line of contraceptives. 
‘“‘Arouse,; Love Guard, Pleaser, Rough Rider,” and 
everyone’s favorite, “Rubber Ducky.” 

The literature for lascivious ludes contains many 
laughable titles like, ‘Tight N’ Ripe, Rear Entry, 
Tongue Talent, Nymph In Training, and Wanda’s 
Wetness.”” If this doesn’t heat your hormones, there’s 
more of the same for video buffs. 

Fire up the VCR for some ‘‘Co-ed Oil Wresling, Battl- 
ing Beauties,’ and the mega hit “Foxy Boxing.”’ 

So much for those who ‘‘watch things happen’’. If you 
like to ‘“‘make things happen,’ you’re in luck ‘cause 
there’s a whole bunch of toys and accessories designed 
especially for the use of the sexually handicapped. 
Wether you lack the experience, experienced partner, or 
partner; the ‘Swedish Erotica Vibrator in a Traveling 
Kit will keep you satisfied; anytime, anywhere. 

Now that you’ve had an eyeful of this garbage, you 
must be wondering how | got on their mailing list. 
Believe me, I’m just as perplexed as you are. Maybe it 


had something to do with that shifty 14 albums for a 
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penny deal. 1 must have been in eighth grade when I 
signed the contract, and it still haunts me today. Man, 
miss one statement, and bingo, Peter Cetera shows up in 
the box. I’ve thought of just plain ignoring them, but 
then I get those nightmares about Dick Clark and Casey 


Casum, destroying my house while trying to reposess my 


tape collection. Columbia House has to be the source of 
all garbage mail, because Dick and Casey seem like 
mellow kind of guys. 

Just like any day, it got late, I dozed off a Supls hours 
after midnight. 

ENTER MR. MAILBOX 

“Luckeeeee, babyeeee. You know what day it is.” 

“‘Ah...ah... Wednesday.” 

“No, it’s January 29th, and your the winner of a mel Ten 
Million Clams.”’ 

“What?’’ 

‘No time for questions man, you’ve got a flight out to the 
coast leaving in an hour. Hurry up, dress up fine, ‘cause you 
and Ed are doin’ the town tonight.”’ 

“Tonight?” 

“Yup, and don’t forget the BRUT ‘cause you're pickin’ up 
your IDS date on the way.”’ 

“IDS date?”’ 

“Yeah man, the one you picked out. We just flew her in 
from China, man is she fiine.”’ 

“What's her name?”’ 

“You mean you forgot? She’s Chinga Lee Wong of Beijing. 
Here you can call her on your TIME-LIFE designer 
telephone.”’ 

“TI don’t know any Chinga Lee.”’ 

“That’s OK ‘cause we got this big dinner planned, with 
romantic Peter Cetera music and everything. Here, give ‘your 
new Clock/Stereo a spin.”’ 

“Tl hate Peter Cetera.” 

“‘That’s OK cause we’ve got the whole after dinner thing 
set for you. Now I know that you know nothing about 
Chinese women, so I ordered you some China Nymph 
Cream, and a pair of those famous Ben-Wa Balls. Trust me 
Luck, you’re gonna have a good time tonight.” 

“Yeah, I guess I’d better get dressed........ dream fades.” 


By ROB COX 

The break is over: like a flash flood reaping aquatic 
hell upon the Georgia flood plains in a mean May morn- 
ing’s cloudburst. Like a plate of Sushi to a starving yup- 
pie it is gone in an instant, devoured and left in a raw 
slur of yule-tide mental etchings and forgotten New 
Year’s resolutions to be more sensitive, quit smoking or 
to take out the trash. 

Yet, to many the break was a long laborious episode of 
temporary agencies, timecards and typwritten memos. 
To others it may have meant cruising to Costa Rica in a 
cocaine daze, slipping swiftly down a ski slope like a 
disorbitted Sputnik satellite falling to Earth. Or solely 
sitting passively in front of the Magnavox tuning out to 
the letter turning prowess of Vanna’s fortune, or attemp- 
ting to answer every query offered contestant’s way on 
Sale of the Century, only to be disappointed by the 
champion’s not choosing the cash prize in favor of stick- 
ing it out-only to be shot down in the next episode of the 
continuing silly sales saga, bereft of his prize potential 
(the BMW) and slinking suburb-ward with his head hung 
low in deliberate thought about where to put the new 


Broyhill rug and La-Z-Boy chair he never wanted to | ry 


own. Whatever the mid year’s (mid school year, beginn- 


ing of the fiscal and Roman year) break meant it was a 
most likely over in a jiffy like a quickie in the park ora 
please turn to page 28 
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Happy Questions 


No, I should re-state that. I don’t really have a 

sister."My mother remarried and had some more 

kids. | was 15 when my “‘sister’’ was born and 17'when the 

second kid was born. That, of course,:was a while ago and 

now my sister is old enough to play a mean game of 
checkers. 

But I should tell. you something. The other night we 
(mother, step-father and I) went to dinner and step-father 
pops the question. Looking back it seems so unbelieveable 
I’m not sure it really happened. But, well, as it happened, 
my mother was in the middle of telling me she thought I 
was drinking too much (thank God, I had to drink a lot to 
get her to even notice) when the cocktail waitress came by 

and ‘asked what we wanted and I asked for a double bourbon 
straight, just ‘to tickle her whiskers (and it did). She gives 
me a look just after I order to let me know she doesn’t ap- 

~ prove but I look back as if I don’t understand. So after we 
get the drinks and I have had a chance to get a good slug 
out of the bourbon, he asks. Right out of the blue. 

“Do you resent the Children?” (this, of course, in 
teference to their new ones). 

I almost choked. There was nothing else I could do. ‘‘Of 
course not,”’ | said. 

So we (now I mean my’sister and myself) were cornered by 

~ OUR mother into a game of checkers. My ‘“‘sister’’ asked 
my mother to play but she deflected the question by sug- 
gesting that she and | play a game. 

So we did. 

I had heard that she played a mean game of checkers and 
I had a feeling that she was going to prove that to me. My 

~ step-father (her father) said, ‘““Go on Mol. You can beat 
him.” 

“The game opened slowly. We made a lot of moves before 
a single piece was taken from the board. I took hers first but 

_I made an error two moves later that allowed her to double 
_ jump. I got one piece back in the next move with a king. A 
few moves later she made a mistake and I triple jumped her. 
I was glad when I had that lead. I wanted to win this one 
game just to let some people know that could play a game or 
two if I had to. Then she made another mistake and I got a 
double jump. I was being a little bad about it. “Jeeze Mol, 
you ought to be more careful. You might lose playing that 
may err 
I did that a lot. It was something I learned from my step- 
father. Board games go beyond the board. If you really want 
to win you have to play the psychological game as well. 
Break down the other player: Distract them so they concen- 
trate and make mistakes, then make them feel bad about 
the mistakes. I played a tough game, almost as if it was im- 
portant that I win. 
And I did. I beat the Hell out of her. I had all my pieces 
on the board when I took her last one off. 
And when we were setting up for the re-match, I looked 
‘up and noticed she was crying. 
at can you expect from a six year-old? 
Posed Question: Are you happy? 
Question Man: Poses Question. 
Inquiree: I’ve never been happier than I am at this mo- 
ment right now. 
~ Q.M.: Poses Question. 
L.: Yea, I’m pretty happy. I’m about as happy as I would 
have been yesterday if I’m not as happy as I am tomorrow. 
Q.M.: Poses Question. 
I.: Is it possible? 
~ Q.M.: Poses Question. 
_ 1: Nuclear Holocaust, ozone decay, world hunger, crime, 
~ Tepression, general injustice, suffering, misery, terror, 
eliness, alienation, evil, rape, bitterness, sorrow, greed 
and anger. Sure, I’m happy. 
~Q.M.: Poses Question. : 
-1:1’m not feeling so well but I’m going to keep drinking 
Jolt and see if 1 make it. 
__Q.M.: Poses Question. 
on Fee I don’t know too many happy people. What are they 
_ ike! 


. Ke 
— QM.: Poses Question. 


S o I was playing checkers with my sister. 


I: No, not at all. My contacts burn and my classes suck. 


.M.: Poses Question. 


M.: Poses Question. ; . 

Yea; I’m happy. Sure, why not: Except I just got raked 

the coals by the Poli. Sci. Department. I’m not real 
about that. 
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YOUR COMPLETE 
CLOTHING CARE 
CENTER 


¢ ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS 
BY KATHY CARBONE 


e FULL SERVICE DRY CLEANING 
e VALET SERVICE 


WE REDEEM ALL VALID COUPONS 
FROM ALL LAUNDRIES. 


DETERGENT 
ALWAYS 


¢ PROFESSIONAL STAIN 
REMOVAL : 

* FULL COMMERCIAL SERVICE 

e FULLY ATTENDED ae 


ee | 


1 FREE WASH 
WITH EVERY 
3 LOADS 


Exp. 2/29/88 
(1 per customer per day) 


7 MARBLE AVENUE, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 

JUST NORTH OF THE CHEESE OUTLET 

864-9712 
VERMONT'S LARGEST 
LAUNDRY CENTER 


7 DAYS/WEEK — 
7am-Midnight 


STUDENT 
ADMISSIONS 
REPRESENTATIVE 
PROGRAM 


*Interview prospective students 
*Lead tours of campus 


RECRUITMENT for 1988-89 
is BEGINNING! 
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Applications are Available 
at UVM Admissions 
194 S. Prospect st. 


DEADLINE: FEB 5, 1988 
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Glam piain Sai ce 


Olive drab color 
Canadian battle 
trousers 


$18.00 


English Airmans 
Over Pants- water 
repellant 
great windbreakers 
$15.00 


Ye wisek = = 
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Grey Canvas 
Artic Coat 
Sheepskin lined 
The ultimate in 
cold weather wear 


1007 Wool 
German six pocket 
Cargo Pants 
Olive drab color 
drawstring cuffs 
$19.95 


Sorel felt lined’ 


boots for men 


The Prime Factor Restaurant 
ANNOUNCES 


A $5.95 inliniited Lunch Bar Saturday only 11:30-3:30 
Xt. 


O55-038 00 


Grey Canvas 
Pile lined Overalls 
Fully insulated 
with suspenders 
Great for serious 
ice fishermen 


$79.95 


HERMAN 
SURVIVORS 


Herman Survivors 


reg $80 now $59.95 


women and _ children 


waterproof 
insulated with 
lug sole - med 


and wide widths 


Plus, Just in Johnson Woolens Green Wool Pants $35 
Plus many other great surplus items from all 

over the world 
Also our Winter Progression Sale is now in progress 
Savings up to 30% on shirts, pants and sweaters 


At The Five Corners 


B| 18 MAIN STREET, ESSEX JUNCTION 


A Complete Men's Clothing & footwear Store 


878-3319 


18 Main Street Essex Junction Vt. 


at the Five Corners! 


05452 


‘dant spoke almost no English, the Arabian taxi driver 
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Shadows 


continued from page 26 


before-mom-gets-home roll in the hay. But I'll bet 
everyone learned a lot, or at least realized a few things 
no matter what boring or stimulating circle of events 
came to pass. 

The beginning of a new semester also means new faces 
and a return of old physiognomies as well. Those gone 
abroad when the leaves began to turn, the pumpkins 
began to ripen and the clothes began to layer, turn up 
once again in the warmed chairs of Billings, the muddied 
halls of Lafayette and the salt lined walkways of campus. 
Some look the same, some as if they have seen a lot, and 
others like they want you to think they have. There are 
also a few missing faces and an even smaller faction bear- 
ing the anticipation of their future travels like militant 
Iranians carrying their native flag, or Lucy Ricardo’s 
friend Janet Applebaum exhibiting with maternal pride 
her newborn’s photographed image to the uninterested 
and jealous Ricardo—Mertz quartet. I am one of the lat- . 
ter category: a soon to be traveller presently on hold. 

To be in any foreign state, or alien enviroment | 
necessitates a certain amount of pre-emmersion prepara- | 
tion. A safari in Somalia requires a bevy of butt-pinching —_| 
innoculatory needles, a climb in the Himalayas calls for 
new shoes, warm clothes and high altitude cookware, ; 
even a quick trip to a Southern sunny spot exacts a 
change of clothes and, if you are anything like myself, a 
quick change of attitude and overwhelming need for | 
tolerance. 

Culture shock is a real condition, coming home from a 
war torn country to the alcoholic blunderings of the 
Burlington bar scene can be quite a skin tweaker. After 
living in fear of rock thro.,ing Palestinians or nationless 
Knife wielders , or even after living in pleasurable cir- 
cumstances of language barrier confusion, returning to 
“the Gang” can be a mind boggling experience. Enter- 
ing into a new environs can be equally if not more | 
disconcerting. Attempting to express oneself in another 
tongue only to be smacked in the face because instead of — 
asking a girl to dance you told her she reminded you of 
mold, can be a personality pounding hassle. 

The best precedent for taking off to meander in the 
Mediterranean, carouse in a Chianti—colored cruise 
across the Tuscany or to trek intrepidly through strange | 
lands where the women are hairy, the language t 
emanates nasally, and the food moves faster than the  __ 
cars is a quick trans-Vermont voyage, through the throb- 
bing lights of St. Albans, the blue porchlights of Iber- 
ville into the heart of Montreal. 

Montreal can be more foreign than one Vuarnet 
visored undergraduate would believe in all his Heineken 
hazed hallucinations or fast food fostered fantasies. It is 
another country, with a language and an attitude as © 
foreign as chewy milk, hairless dogs, and girls named 
after perfumes, especially after twelve midnight and 
especially when you are in trouble. - 

It was after the witching hour, the cold was in the 
negative double digits and I was ragged. With a stuffed 
stomach of Souvlaki soaking with wine I decided to so- 
journ Southerly skipping a fling in some top-buttoned, 
broach-necked only nightclub of neon and noise in favor 
of an early slumber and safe drive home free of yawns 
and fatigue founded roadside hallucinations. Silly me. 3 

My car died just outside of the city, away from civiliza- 
tion yet close to-the wind wave of the St. Lawrence 
waterway. We hitched backed to a Texaco, the atten- 


translated and a tow truck came. The driver spoke no 
English, his girlfriend understood a little, we headed 
tiverward and got lost, finally stumbling upon my frozen 
German model diesel and carrot eating copy: VW Rab- 
bit. I tried to start the thing after injecting the tank with 

a fresh bottle of dry gas — fuelly fornication, smokey 
sex, an automotive love affair, carburator copulation. It 
was a futile maneuver, my car was towed to a station on 

a street called “Guy” where the plexiglass pump 
prisoner attendant spoke absolutely no English and wat- 
ched dubbed reruns of Three’s Company. The only 
thing anyone could tell me was that the mechanic would ~ 
be there in the morning, with a shrug of sympathy and a 
shake of his head he referred to my vehicle in French 
flecked English “‘beeg prawblehm.”’ 

I was also practically broke and without plastic, no 
where to go. Fortunately Burlington and the warming 
comforts of my homeboy’s government issue Skylark — 
were merely a phone call and hour and a. half’s drive — 
away. I learned a lesson in foreign affairs, one preparing 
me for future forays, and came out alive and surprisingly — 
without a cold. Anyone in need of a speedy dose of being oo 
fucked in a foreign country ought to make a trip to the © | 
couer of Montreal in a diesel car without dry gas after 7 
eleven p.m. when the whole of the city’s services. turns ; 
over into the hands of non-English speaking Frenchmen. 
It is as worth the effort. 
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DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. 


Celebrate a Legacy 


FREE ADMISSION 
JANUARY | FILM: “Montgomery to Memphis” 
(Sponsore d by Cultural Connection) 
20 At: Center for Cultural Pluralism Time: 7:00 p.m. 


JUOWA JO AjissaAiUl) : 


JANUARY | FILM: “Legacy of a Dream” 


At: Angell B106 Time: 7:00 p.m. 


JANUARY | Martin Luther King Jr., Memorial Service 
25 At: Cunningham Catholic Newman Center 
Time: 12:00-1:00 p.m. 
SPEAKER: 
Dr: Manning Marable—Journalist 


Author of ‘Across. The Colorline”’ 


“What Has Happened to Martin Luther King’s Dream” 
At: Billings Lecture Theatre Time: 7:00 p.m. 


Reception immediately following presentation, in Martin Luther King Lounge. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT THE CENTER FOR CULTURAL PLURALISM—656-3819 


Smugglers’ Ski Express 


$30 Includes Round Trip Bus & Day Ski Tickets 
Daily thru March ee << — 
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Passport = 
Holders! 


Round trip 
bus only 


‘ 
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(Sorry, not responsible if you rs the bus.) 
From Burlington From Smugglers 


AM PLACE PM PLACE 
00 Radisson Hotel = Comer 448. Marts Lang Farm Ct SERVICE 


St. Michael’s, Aliot Hall 
Sheraton ington Inn 


899-4089 
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With a ten game unbeaten streak, UVM managed to 


gain a number nine ranking nationally. During that 


streak, the Cats won the Auld Lang Syne Tournament 


and also beat Harvard. 


Cats put Panthers on Ice 


“Kyle McDonough defends against Providence defensemen Larry Rooney in UVM’s 5-1 win over the Friars. 


By DAN KURTZ 
Playing against intrastate rival Middlebury this past 
Tuesday night in Gutterson Field House, the hockey 
team struggled but managed to win by a 4-0 margin. The 
Panthers never seriously threatened on offense as UVM 
goalie Phil Marrandette only had to make twelve saves 


to record the shutout which was the Cats third of the 


season. i 
Defensively, Middlebury gave Vermont fits with their 
tight forechecking. “They played a center-left wing 
forecheck and performed it almost to a ‘T’ in the first 
period,” said coach Mike Gilligan. ‘“They neutralized 
the passing lanes in the center ice area and if it wasn’t 
for our size and strength it could have been a hell of a 
hockey game.” 
The youthful Panthers, a Division III squad, were 
coming off a long road trip in the Midwest, so they 
resorted to playing a very defensive style of hockey. “Tt 
was frustrating,” noted wing Jim Walsh. ‘“The way they 
played, we couldn’t get anything going. We really played 
down to their level.”’ 

Vermont scored the only goal it needed four minutes 
into the contest from freshman Jim Fernholz. Linemate 
Ricker Love won a faceoff in the Middlebury zone and 
passed it back to Fernholz who banked a shot off the goal 
post and goalie Steve West’s skates. 

The Panthers had a chance denied by Marrandette 
five minutes later. Winger Andy Snow was open in the 
slot, but was unable to convert the opportunity against 
Marrandette. It was the junior’s second shutout of the 
season. Earlier he helped blank Brown 7-0. 


‘Just 14 seconds after John McCormick had been sent 


to the box for a holding penalty, John LeClair scored to 
up the UVM advantage to 2-0. LeClair took a pass from 


30 


Walsh and blasted home a slapshot from 30 feet at 
13:49. 

That w all the seoring in. the first period. Mid- 
dlebury’s AWE sive tactics limited Vermont to only nine 
shots on goal but prevented them from creating chances. 
“What we. wanted to do was play solid defensive hockey 
and try to capitalize on some of our opportunities,” said 
Panther coach Bill Beaney. ‘‘Overall I was pleased with 
our work defensively, but we didn’t have a whole lot of 
chances: I feel real good about our play but I realize Ver- 
mont wasn’t sky high for this game and they were look- 
ing ahead to the weekend (home and home series against 
RPI). 

The Cats, who are ranked ninth nationally on the 
strength of a 12-3-1 record, probably did look ahead to 
their weekend clash with the Engineers. Several players, 
including Ian Boyce and Kyle McDonough, sat the game 
out. Boyce suffered a contusion in his arm during a re- 
cent practice. 

Going into the game, Vermont had endured a pair of 
toad losses to ECAC opponents Cornell and Colgate 
(5-2, 6-3) which dropped them to fourth place in the 
standings behind Harvard, St. Lawrence and Colgate. A 
win would give them momentum for the RPI series, but 
it was obvious to any of the 2,526 in attendance that the 
Cats were looking ahead to their confrontation with the 
Engineers. 

“They were a prety scrappy team, said Ricker Love. 
“But I think we played down to their level — we’re real- 
ly going to need to regroup for the weekend. “It’s hard 
to get up for a game like this,” added Marrandette. “‘It 

(the shutout) looks good on paper, but that’s about it.” 

Defensemen Jeff Schulman seemed to sum up his 

teammates feelings concerning the game when he said, 
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“Tt almost wasn’t fun. The game was really dull because 


they were more concerned with stopping us than trying : 


to score.” 


gish. They notched only eight shots on goal and it took 
them almost the entire period to score. It wasn’t until 


bi 
44 


In the second period, the Cats were even more slug-* ” 


‘ . _. 
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Toby Ducolon tallied with 1:32 remaining that Vermont | 


was able to beat West. On several occasions, they 


created the chances, but were unable to score: “They — 


made it hard for us to move the puck,”’ Schulman said. 
“The only way we could move it was by dumping it in.” 

In the final period, the Catamounts began to play the 
type of hockey that allowed them to win six games in a 


row and record a ten game unbeaten streak. They com- | 


pletely shutdown any offense that the Panthers had by 
holding them to just two shots in the final period. In 
fact, it wasn’t until there were two minuteé left in the 
period that Middlebury was able to get a shot on goal. 

Defenseman Stephane Venne, who has been a force 
on power plays for Vermont, scored another man advan- 
tage goal 6:06 into the third for the fourth and final goal. 

During vacation, the Cats won the Auld Lang Syne 
Tournament at Dartmouth by beating Providence 4-1 


and Dalhousie of Canada 6-2. In addition, they also top- 


pled Harvard 4-3 in overtime. ‘“‘We didn’t always have 


confidence playing teams like Harvard,’’ Schulman — 


noted. “But now, we think we can win the close games 


— we don’t have to win by fluke goals anymore.”’ Cap- ~ 


tain Paul Seguin concluded by saying, ‘‘We’ve played 


very well at home, but we need to do better on the road __ 
and make up for a little lost confidence.” The Cats are — 


ape 


7-0 at home, but only 4-3-1 away from Gutterson,. 


_ After a string of impressive showings, the Cats floundered 


and lost 73-68 to lowly Colgate last night in Patrick Gym. 


Colgate brushes away Cats 


By TODD BOLEY 

The Vermont basketball team looked forward to its 
game last night in Patrick Gym with the winless Red 
Raiders of Colgate University. They were 0-4 in the con- 
ference and also winless in eleven tries this season. The 
Cats, however, were coming off a one-point loss to the 
first place Siena Indians and an easy victory on the road 

at New Hampshire. They had proven that they could 
win without Joe Calavita, their all-conference center 
who was redshirted when he suffered a stress fracture to 
his left foot. 

Colgate’s record may be atrocious, but they have been 
close in almost every one of their games. They were bet- 
ter than close tonight as they squeaked out a 73-68 upset 
over the Catamounts. 

In the first half of the game, Colgate played like a 
winless club. They shot a putrid 28 percent from the 
floor. It was even difficult to notice if any of their players 
had any right to be playing Division I basketball. David 
Crittenden led their scoring with eight points, but he 
was two of nine from the field with three turnovers. Crit- 
tenden was outstanding in the second half during the 
Colgate comeback and ended the game with 13 points, 
seven rebounds, six steals, five assists, and was a perfect 
five for five from the free throw line. 

_ Rahim Huland-El and Mike Lubas led the Catamounts 
in scoring in the first half as they each netted eleven. 
Huland-El was able to find soft spots in Colgate’s zone 
' -defense and Lubas connected on two three-pointers that 
prompted Red Raider coach Joe Baker to change to a 
man-to-man defense. Despite holding an eleven-point 
lead at halftime, Vermont never really controlled the 
game’s tempo in the first half. There was no rhythm to 
the game in the first half. Neither offense displayed any 
consistency. Colgate forced up outside shots while Ver- 
mont players rushed their shots in their effort to start a 
“scoring run. 

Colgate outscored the Cats 14-3 to start the second 
half. They stopped launching long range bombs and 
began to push the ball in closer to the basket. They also 
raised their level of intensity on the defensive end and 
denied Vermont from getting the ball to their big men 
for easy baskets. Crittenden popped in a seventeen foot 
jumper with 13 minutes left that gave Colgate a 45-44 
lead, a lead the visitors never relinquished. Crittenden 
brought the ball downcourt on Colgate’s next possession 
and hit another jumper while being fouled. He hit the 
ensuing free throw to push his team’s lead to four. Guard 
Greg Tencza aided the Colgate cause with 19 points, in- 
cluding 12 in the second half. 

‘Vermont struggled offensively in the second half. 
Calavita’s absence in the lineup became more obvious as 
the game continued. The Cats needed someone to take 
control of the game. The offense was sputtering and 
frustration set in and Vermont’s shot selection worked 

against them. Among the players that Vermont was 
- looking to to score, Huland-El was the only player that 
was over 50 percent from the line. He finished 9-12 from 
the field. Huland-El brought the Cats within one at 
69-68 with 43 seconds remaining with a pull-up jumper 
from 14 feet away. Coach Tom Brennan called time out 


Lady hoopsters outlast Hartford . 


Introductory 


AEROBICS OFFER 
3 weeks for $25.00 


Hu 


is \NQDLEN 
limited offer! 
uf MILL 
THE WOOLEN MILL HEALTH CLUB 


20 W. Canal St. Winooski 655-2399 
M-F 6-9 Sat/Sun. 9-6 pm 


Glenn BoomalCynis Photo ; 


CLASSES FOR THE 
APRIL 9 EXAM 
BEGIN JAN 27. 


73-68 loss to the Red Raiders. 


and set up a play to get Chris Kappes the ball down in 
close to the basket. 

What followed was not what was designed. Kappes was 
unable to get open and Bart Donovan was forced into 
taking a tough jump shot with people hanging all over 
him. Colgate rebounded and hit the clutch free throws 
down the stretch to put the game away. Although their 
misses were some of the ugliest Patrick Gym has ever 
seen, Colgate shot a very respectable 30-41 from the 
line. Their 18 more attempts from the line than the Cats 
were one of the key statistics to their victory. 

Huland-El was one of the bright spots for the Cata- 
mounts. When the game began it looked as if the 
Raiders had no one who could stay with the 66 
freshman forward. Huland-El hit a couple from outside 
and forced the defense to play him closer in the second 
half. When his defender played him too close in the se- 
cond half, he went by him and pulled up from fifteen 
feet. Huland-El could have had a great game against the 
athletically inferior Raiders but did not get enough op- 
portunities. Huland-El needs to work harder on the of- 
fensive end to get open. If he would only move quicker 
without the ball coming off picks and be in a position to 
receive a pass before his defender gets to the passing 
lane, he would create more chances for himself. 

The Cats’ next game is on Saturday against this same 
Colgate team. They return home on Wednesday when 
they take on Niagara (2-2, 3-9). 


Bart Donovan launches a shot over a Colgate player in yesterday’s 


CALL TODAY 


655-3300 
EKAPLAN 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER UD. 
20 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI, VT 05404 


What is Dim Sum? 


- -~ For the meal of your life, call 
SI Five Spice Cafe. 
“864-4045 


175 Church Street - 1 block South of City 1 


Winner of Vanguard’s 1988 
“Best Ethnic and Vegetarian Restaurant’! 
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A year later, the score was different, but the end result 
was the same. One year ago tonight, the women’s 
basketball team destroyed Hartford by 17. Last night, 
however, the Catamounts eased to a 84-74 victory. They 
improved their overall record to 4-8; 1-2 in the Seaboard 
Conference. Hartford, coming off a two game winning 
streak, slipped to 4-11 overall and 1-1 in the conference. 

Vermont fell behind early in the contest, at the hands 


? of an ephemeral Hawks fast break. The Cats were down 


y 4s many as six points, but roared back to a lead they 
never relinquished. 
_ The Catamount attack was led by junior forward 
Rachael Cummings. She poured in 27 points, while 
stabbing 14 rebounds. Senior guard Deb Lewis led the 


team with 9 assists and also added 14 points. Senior 


center Joann McKay, currently ranked second in scoring 
in the coference, contributed 13 boards and 19 points. 
McKay got into early foul trouble, and played only 26 


' 


) minutes. ee Lee ew 


Pauline Frisina had the hot hand for the Hawks. She 


; led Hartford with 22 points, and played all 40 minutes. 


Hartford attempted to use its quickness to outrun the 
Catamounts but was all but eliminated by a cold 
‘Shooting stretch midway through the first half. Hartford 


| coach Jean Walling Murphy said that fierce rebounding 


‘Vermont combined with Hartford's pathetic 29% ef- 
from the floor nullified the game strategy. 
second half, it appeared the Hawks had shaken 


their bus lag and regained their fast-break composure. 
They improved their field goal percentage to 45% and 
scored 45 points. Although Vermonnt’s lead grew to as 
much as twenty during the half, the Cats and the Hawks 


- exchanged baskets over the course of the last ten 


minutes of the game. Due in part to this shoot out, 
neither team was willing to turn the game over to the 
bench. 

The Catamounts were helped greatly by their free 
throw shooting. They hit 21 out of 29 for 72%. The 
Hawks meanwhile shot a paltry 57% from the charity 
stripe. They were sent to the line 42 times. Had this 
percentage been higher, they could have returned to the 
Insurance City with a victory. 

Despite the voluminous scoring, the game was marred 
by an enormous number of turnovers. Hartford won the 
contest of miscues, commiting 21 turnovers to Ver- 
mont’s 20. Lewis, who otherwise ran the point with ac- 
curacy, had eight. The game could also be characterized 
by the high number of fouls. No fewer than eight players 
were in foul trouble during the course of the game. Ver- 
mont forward Patti Hefferan; and Hartford guard Hope 
Kelley fouled out near the end of the contest. 

The Cats will be hosting Dartmouth at 7:30 pm. Fri- 
day, and conference rival Brooklyn College at 2:00 pm. 
on Saturday. Last year, Vermont lost to Dartmouth, but 
was able to sweep the series with Brooklyn. 


By Bob Hentschel and Robert Clarkson 


“The best restaurant in town!” 
—John Powers. Boston Globe 
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75 Hegeman Avenue 
Off Route 15 in Old Fort 
Ethan Allen 


First, we blew away the S.A.T. 
Now we've set our sights on bigger game. 


If you know about The Princeton Review's record on S.A.T. preparation, youll 
understand why we’re so confident about our courses for the LSAT, GRE, and 
GMAT. 


On our S.A.T. program, students average a 150-point improvement after 
completing the six-week course. That’s why The Princeton Review is America’s 
largest and most successful S.A.T. preparation program. — 


The same dramatic success is indicated in the early results of our courses for the 
LSAT, GRE, and GMAT. Not surprising, since our graduate test courses run 
on the same principles as the S.A.T. program: — 7 


1. simple, effective problem-solving techniques 


small classes (no more than 15 students), with plenty of individual 
attention : 


eh enthusiastic, highly-trained teachers who themselves have excelled on 
standardized tests 


4. sophisticated computer analysis of practice tests 


If you plan on getting the best possible scores on the LSAT, GRE or GMAT 


this spring, you should plan on working with us!! Call us for information. 


The Princeton Review ° 658-6653 


The ‘‘Greek’’ 


‘we 


out of line, job — 


By MITCH KATZ 

According to former CBS Sports Commentator and 
Oddsmaker Jimmy ‘the Greek”’ Snyder, Martin Luther 
King Jr. had the potential to become a great football 
player. If racially motivated, stereotypical comments 
hold any value, that is. 

In one of the most sadly ironic incidents to slash the 
already bloody black/white issue in professional sports, 
Snyder pushed away his lunch at a ritzy Washington 
D.C. restaurant last Friday and commented in a televi- 
sion interview, “The black is a better athlete to begin 
with because he’s been bred to be that way... because of 
his high thighs and big thighs that go up into his back.” 
Not exactly something Dr. King would have liked to 
hear on his 59th birthday. 

Snyder continued by revealing that the only truly 
white sports are “swinfming and tennis” where the 
“thigh situation’’ isn’t that important. ““This goes way 
back to the Civil War,” he said, ‘‘when during slave 
trading, the owner would breed his big black slave to his 
big woman so he could have a big black kid.” Im- 
mediately angry calls flooded the station. 

But Snyder was not yet finished ending his career. “If 
they’re (the blacks) going to take over coaching, like 
everyone wants them to, there’s not going to be 
anything left for the white guys anymore,” he said. ‘I 
mean, all the players are black and the only thing the 
white’s control are the coaching jobs. I’m sure they’ll 


Double Faults 


take that over soon anyway.” 
The next day, Snyder joined the ranks of the 
unemployed with Al Campanis, a former Los Angeles 


Dodger executive who stated on Nightline that_ blacks 


lacked the “necessities” for front office positions in 
sports. 

A twelve year career vanished before Synder’s eyes 
with a thirty second disclaimer by Brent Musburger 
which called ‘‘the Greek’s’”’ statements ‘‘regrettable and 
offensive” and “‘in no way reflective of the opinion of 
CBS.” No one was upset that he was fired. The day went 
on, but The Dream had taken a step backwards. 

Another dreamer on this bizzare weekend was Doug 
Williams, quarterback of the Washington Redskins. He 
too stepped up to the microphone for a television inter- 
view on Friday to discuss black progress in professional 
sports. The difference between Williams and “‘the 
Greek’’ was that Williams handled himself responsibly 
and thought before he spoke. ~ 

When asked how he would feel if he could beat the 
Vikings and become the first black quarterback to play 
in the Super Bowl, Williams commented, seemingly 
honest, that he was more concerned with simply getting 
to the game. His color was less important than his drive 
to succeed and to help the team win. 

But paradoxically, the win also served to promote the 
myth of “impending take over’’ that was illustrated by 
Snyder’s coaching comments. Whether one agrees with 
the comments or not, they clearly show the paranoia 
that Snyder has concerning blacks and his desire to 
maintain his preferential treatment. In a perfect world, 
“the Greek” would have only been speaking for himself. 

The reactions to Snyder’s comments were as in- 
teresting as the comments themselves. Jesse Jackson 
(perhaps defending his past referral to New York City as 
‘“‘Hymietown’’) surprisingly did not strongly condemn 
the remarks. His general point was that people make 
mistakes and deserve the chance for forgiveness. Com- 
passion must be seen as stronger character trait than 
general decency in Iowa. 

The most superficial lesson that can apparently be 
learned from the racial mish-mash of last weekend, 
therefore, is that if you’re a public speaker, you had bet- 
ter be careful what you say on national television. But 
clearly this, is only the most simplistic view of the 
situation. 

The underlying importance of Snyder’s comments, 
however, is the fact that they exist at all. Television 
simply provided the means for making this fact apparent 
to millions of people. Letters of apology can be issued 
and participants can be fired, but this will not stop an 
Isiah Thomas from saying that Larry Bird would be “just 
another player’’ if he was black or a Howard Cosell from 
saying ‘‘look at that little monkey run’’ in reference to 
Alvin Garrett, a black reciever. 

Athletics is still the racial battleground that it has 
been ever since Jackie Robinson broke into the majors. 
Blacks have become successful in certain areas and there 


will always be whites that will feel threatened by this. ; 
Stereotypes, like those passed off by Jimmy “the Greek” 
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kiers still the best? 


By ANDY RICHARDSON 

___ Given that UVM has finished first in 66 of the last 81 
___ Eastern Carnival ski competitions, second in 10, and no 
___ . lower than sixth in the temaining five, as well as winn- 


e . & 
Juniors, Seniors & Grads... 
ing the Eastern Championship for the last twelve years, 


one may assume that there is a better chance of the GIVE : OURSELF 
Lakers not making the NBA Finals than the Cata- 
mounts not cleaning up in the East again. However, | | 
both Dallas and Portland think they can knock off the 
Lakers, and this year it is not too far-fetched to think sO- ® 


, can knock off Vermont as well. 
Well, it is pretty far-fetched. Despite a fair share of 
losses to graduation and a big ae to the Olympics APPLY NOW FOR YOUR VERY OWN... 
(presumably), Team Director Coach Chip LaCasse re- 
mains fairly confident in his team’s ability to march 
through the Eastern competition. And well he should, as 
last weekend’s victory at the Castleton Carnival seemed 
to indicate. _ 

Trailing Middlebury by five points after a day of men’s 
competition and clinging to a two-point lead in the 
women’s division, Vermont roared to life in the second 

- and final day, coming away with a three-point men’s vic- 
tory and an’eleven—point women’s triumph. That sort 
of performance is a measure of champions. 


Se ae ¢ Bring a photocopy of 
your School I.D. 
e No cosigner required 
APPLY NOW ON CAMPUS! 


| Date: Jan. 25,26,27,28,29. 
| Time: 10:00 am to 5:00 pm 
Place: Billings Student Center Lobby 


| CITIBAN(® 


that didn’t happen once last year: Vermont’s smallest 
- men’s victory was by 49 points and the smallest women’s 
victory was by 31. Impressive numbers, which are 
unlikely to be equalled, but does it matter? A win by any 
other total is still a W. 
LaCasse just smiles at questions about whether his 
team is still the best. ‘‘I-think it will be an interesting 
year..We are certainly looking forward to it.” 

The men lost Joe Galanes, an outstanding Nordic 
skier who will ski for the US in the Calgary Olympics, 
and two Alpine skiers, Tom Buchanan and Bart Tuttle. 
The women lost Julie Woodworth from the Alpine team 

and Hanne Krogstad from the Nordic, and it is the latter 

_ loss, eased somewhat. by her assuming the position of 

assistant Nordic Coach, that LaCasse particularly 
laments. ‘“‘Hanne is an excellent coach, but her ability as 
a skier will be sorely missed,’’ said LaCasse. “‘She was 
perhaps the best skier the East has ever seen, and cer- 
tainly the best that we’ve had.” 

Despite this, LaCasse was quick to assert that the 
recruitment year was most kind to Vermont. “This will 

~ be a team with a lot of potential... it is young and how 
we do will depend on how fast the young skiers catch 
on.” Those young skiers will support veterans Sturla 
Hagen, an NCAA All-American, Bruce Likly and 
George Welk in cross country, and there is reason to 
believe that a good year out of anyone of the newcomers 
could lift the Nordic team to the top again. Alpine 
teturns three of the country’s best college skiers in Jesse 
Hunt, Dean Keller, and Kirk Petty, with perhaps the 
finest acquisition being in Tim Curran, one of the better 
Alpine skiers in the East. Any predictions of Vermont’s 
Ski Death may be greatly exaggerated. 
Although Hanne Krogstad may well be “ir- 
teplaceable”’, the women’s cross country is too deep to 
I write off, returning First Team All-Americans Erica 
MacDonald and Brenda White. Alpine returns all but 
Woodworth to the 1988 squad; Jana Caldwell, Heidi 
Frost, Sigrid Katzenberger, Gabriella Hamberg, are all 
back, looking to mop up in the East again. 
How good will they be? Difficult to say, admitted 
(Casse, ““We have a lot of young, new, talented people. 
I think we will be a contender, but until we see them ski 
as a team, we won’t know (a number of Vermont’s skiers 
missed last weekend’s match and will miss the next one, 
the Bates Winter Carnival, as well while trying out for 
the Olympics). Another problem affecting us now is ob- 
vious if you look around northern Vermont — there just 
isn’t a lot of snow, and the warm weather is worrying me 
- for the cross country team. The Bates match, in fact, had 
to be moved.” . 
_ “Tn-general, though, we’re thinking about how our 
Young guys are going to adjust to college skiing. In the 
ast I see Middlebury and Dartmouth being the 
fongest opposition for us this year, but I feel that we 
I the team to beat.” LaCasse allowed another 
when asked about the NCAAs in 1988. 
ct us to be very competitive.” 


DRESS UP 
YOUR CAREER 


Learn the retail management industry from 
head to toe at Filene’s Basement! This fa- 
mous New England clothing retailer is now 
interviewing for June ’88 MANAGEMENT 
TRAINEES for their Greater New England, 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
stores. 


Filene’s Basement has a unique career 
program. Our thorough in-house training 
prepares you for Store-line Management 
careers, not just the usual buyer roles. And 
you'll learn the trade from experts in an or- 
ganized, well-run locale. 


Size up sqme of these benefits! — 
¢ Unbelievable Discounts 
¢ Tuition Reimbursement 
¢ Referral programs worth free trips to 
Europe 
¢ Retirement and Thrift Incentive — - 
Programs 
¢ Credit Union 
« Comprehensive Health Care 
(choose from up to 5 plans depend- 
ing on location!) 
And much more! 
Begin a retail management career with an 
industry leader. For a suitable appointment, 
contact your Career Planning and Place- 
ment Office. A Filene’s Basement 
representative will be on campus: 


Tuesday, February 23, 1988 ° 


A DIVISION OF FEDERATED 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
Filene’s Basement is an 

Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 
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Meeting 


THURSDAY 
Film 


“Legacy of a Dream’’, sponsored by 
Minority Student Program, 7 pm, 
Angell B106. 


Academic Council, Memorial Lounge, 


Waterman Building, 9 am. 


Broomball General Meeting, Student 
Assoc. Conference Room, Billings, 
7-9 pm. 


Billings Center Programming Board, 
organizational meeting, Student Ac- 
tivities Office Conference Room, 7 
pm. 


Staff Development 


Understanding Human . Behavior in 
Organizations, Part 1 Basic Supervisior 
Training Certificate Series, John 
Dewey Lounge, Old Mill, 9 am-for in- 
fo call 656-4288. 


Concert 


Greg Brown of A Prairie Home Compa- 
nion fame, the College St. Congrega- 
tional Church,7:30 pm, for info call 
849-6968 eves. 


Speaker 

A Vision of Peace by Blair Goins, an 
overture in celebration of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., conducted by Peter 
M. Brown, Recital Hall 311 
Southwick Complex, Redstone Cam- 
pus - reception to follow; General Ad- 
missions: $2, $1 for students and 
senior citizens, 3-5 pm, for info call J. 


Fobbs, 656-3368 
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CALENDAR 


Theater 


In Case of Accident by Francis Elitzig 
performed by the Vermont Rrepertory, 
Fort Ethan Allen, tickets $7.50, 7 pm, 
for info call 655-9620. 


Carnival 


Stowe Winter Carnival, for info call 
253-7326. 


Series 


Myth and Legend in American 
History, Reading and Discussion 
Series, The South Burlington Com- 
munity Library, Dorset St., for info 
658-9010. 


2 2 FRIDAY 


Symposium 


Thrombolytic Therapy - New Ap- 
proaches, sponsored by the Vermont 
Thrombosis Center, Carpenter 
Aditorium, Given Building, 8:30 pm. 


Seminar 


The Structure and Regulation of the 
Human Alpha-Fetoprotein Gene, 
with Dr. Taiki Tammaoki, Univ. of 
Calgary, Canada,room C-443 Given, 
sponsored by the Biochemitry Seminar 
Series, Noon. 


Lecture 


Vicissitudes of Involved Fatherhood 
with Kyle D. Pruett, M.D., Clinical 
Prof. of Psychiatry, Yale School of 
Medicine, Austin Auditorium, Mary 
Fletcher Unit, 11 pm. 
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Film 


Running Scared, S.A. film, Billings 
Theater,7 pm, 9:30 pm, 12. 


Sports 


Women’s Basketball vs.Dartmouth, at 
Home, 7:30pm. 


Men’s Hockey vs. RPI, at Home, 7:30 
pm. 


Men’s and Women’s Ski, at Bates Car- 
nival, Bethel, Maine. 


Journalist 


Cry Freedom: Apartheid The Tragedy 
of South Africa with Donald Woods, 
South African Journalist, Apartheid 
Critic , Dibden Auditorium at 
Johnson State College, free admission, 
8:15 pm. 


Carnival 


Stowe Winter Carnival, For info 


call253-7326. 


Dance 


Lucinda Childs,presented by the Lane 
Series, Flynn Theater, tickets are 
$5-$18.50, 8 pm, call 656-3085 for 


info. 


Theater 


In Case of Accident by Francis Elitzig, 
performed by the Vermont Repertoy, 
Fort Ethan Allen, tickets $10 & 
12.50, 8 pm, for info call 655-9620. 


Reading 


Open Poetry Reading on Church St. 
at the Center, free and public, 8-10 
pm, call 863-0202. 


2 3 SATURDAY 


Concert 


Reggaefest ‘88, sponsored by WRUV- 
FM, Ira Allen Chapel, 8 pm. 


Film 


16 Candles, an IRA film in Billings 
Theater, 7, 9:30, 12.. 


Sports 


The Gym will begin extending its 
hours Saturday evenings from 5-9 pm. 
To celebrate this new extension there, 
will be special events and activities in- 
cluding, volleyball, basketball, rac- 
quetball, a free throw contest, the 
movie Jaws shown in the pool, a free 
aerobics course, and free refreshments. 
For info call Recreational Sports at 
656-4485. 


Women’s Gymnastics at Cornell, 10 
am. 


Women’s Swimming at Colgate, 
Noon. 


~The Vermont Cynic January 2) 


» Speakers, IRA’ Allen Chapel, 7:30. 


Men’s Indoor Track at Cardinal 
Classic - hosted by Plattsburg State, 
lpm. 


Women’s Indoor Track at Dartmouth 
with New Hampshire and Colby, 1 


pm. 

Men’s Gymnastics at Springfield, 1 
pm. 

Women’s Basketball vs. Brooklyn Col- 
lege at Home, 2 pm. 

Men’s Basketball at Colgate, 7:30 pm. 
Men’s Hockey at RPI, 7:30 


Men’s and Women’s Ski at Bates Car- 
nival, Bethel, Maine. 


Theater 


In Case of Accident by Francis Elitzig 
performed by the Vermont Repertory, 
Fort Ethan Allen, tickets $10 & 
12.50, 8 pm, for info call 655-9620. 


Carnival 


Stowe Winter Carnival, for info call 


253-7326. 


D4 sexoe 


Sports mata 
Men’s Swimming at New Hampshire, 
1 pm. i 
Film a 
Panther Panchali sponsored by the 


Mayor’s Arts, City Hall Auditorium, 
tickets $2 & $3, 7 pm, call 658-9300. 


The Great Escape, an S.A. film in Bill- 
ings theater, 7 & 9:30 pm. 


Theater 


In Case of Accident by Francis Elitzig, 
Vermont Repertory, Fort Ethan Allen, 
tickets $7.50 & 10, 7pm, call 
655-9620 for info 655-9620. 


Chapel Service 


Roddy Cleary, Newman Center, 
Noon. 


2 6 TUESDAY 


Workshop 
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A 
Career Change: It’s Never Too Late, 4 
UVM free Workshop for adult — 
students, 322 S. Prospect St., spon- 
sored by Continuing Ed., 6:30-9:30 | 
pm, for info and preregistration call 
656-2085. 


+ Hi 
Lecture i“ 
Elka Schumann, Bread and Puppet 
Theater, 301 Williams Hall, Recep- — 
tion following 6:30-8:30, sponsored by — 
the Art Dept., 5 pm. J 
Politics, People and the Aids Epidemic 
with Randy Shilts, sponsored by S.A. — 


re. 


pm. 


Seminar 

Toward an Automated* Future - GIS 
Technology in Information and 
Resource Management, with Dr. 
David Nystrom, chief of the Office of 
‘Geographic and Cartographic 


Research - National Mapping Div. of | 


‘US. Geologica survey, 104 Aiken 
Building, 12:15 pm. 


Opening 


Fleming Museum: 
4-7pm, The Hungarian Avante-Garde 
1914-1933 


_ Meeting 


Informative Meeting on Operation 
Crossroads, to Africa, Given Building, 
Noon. ~ 


Volunteer work in Africa for students, 
Living Learning Center, 7:30. 


' 271 WEDNESDAY 


‘Meeting 


Captains/Referee Broomball Meeting, 
Billings Campus Theater, 7-10 pm. 


Registration Meeting, UVM Pottery 
‘Co-op, Room 216 Commons, Living 
| Raccnine, $40 fee, open to Uvm stu- 
dent Fac/Staff, 6 pm, for info contact 
Joan Watson 656-4150. 


: ° 

Series 

‘TUD’s and Women’s Health with 

_ Paula Fives-Taylor, Memorial Lounge, 
UVM Women’s Studies Brown Bag 

| Series, Noon. 


SPARC Noon-time Discussion Series, 
‘Dissent and Disruption Policy at 
UVM with Fred Magdoff, UVM Prof. 
Plant and Soil Science, and Greg 

_ Mahler, Prof. Political Science, North 
Lounge in Billings, 12-1 pm. 


“Goings-on in the World of 
Mathematics: A Collection of Anec- 
dotes, Bailey/Howe Projection Room - 
a Brown Bag Lecture Series, Noon. 


| Theater 
In Case of Accident by Francis Elitzig, 
Vermont Repertory, Fort Ehtan Allen, 
tickets $7.50 & $10, 7pm, call 
655-9620 for info. 


| Opera 


The Barber of Seville, New York City 
_ Upera, Flynn Theater, 8 pm. 


+ Poetry 
Miscellany From “The Seafarer” to 
Modern. Poland, with John Parke, 
Church Street Center, $2, 7:30 pm, 
For info 863-0202. 


ON GOING EXHIBITS 
+ Through January 29, 1988 


| Installation by Elka Schumann, Bread 
P sien in the Francis Col- 


7 Surn | ; 


ough January 31, 1988 
id photo exhibit banned 
n African Government, 
USA Cinemas, 222 Col- 
* 5 
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FOR SALE 


2 Burton Snowboards, 
tacing boards, excellent 
for all levels of ex- 
perience and terrain, 
apx. $280 each, call 
Mule at 865-4392. 


Figure skates 
Women’s size 8 1/2, 
barely used, call 
656-6810. 


Sony car stereo 
AM/FM cassette, 
sounds great, $75, call 
Dave at 865-4992 eves. 


1980 Subaru 4x4 
wagon, standard, 
roofrack, AM/FM 
cassette, reliable winter 
car, $900 or b.o., call 
899-2897 eves. 


Olympiad Health Club 
Membership, _ transfer 
to your name for $100 
or b.o., save $65, good 
2/88 thru 12/88, 
863-0256. 


Proton car stereo with 
cassette and exclusive 
Shotz tuning FM cir- 
cuitry, $75, call David 
at 865-4992. 


WANTED 


Ski Smugglers Notch 
for free, Dexter Sim- 
mons at 899-4089. 


Roomate wanted to 
share large Burlington 
apartment between 
UVM and downtown, 
$200 plus 1/6 utilities, 
available now, call 


658-6166. 


Need money for spring 
Break? Earn $4.50/hr. 
calling alumni at 
UVM’s spring 
phonathon, for info call 
Julie at 656-3414 or 
stop by Grasse Mount. 


Local Health club has 
oppurtunities for fitness 
instructors, outgoing, 


’ physically fit, ex- 


perience necessary, call 


658-3171. 


MISC 


Adoption in California, 
Stanford Univ.  pro- 
fessor and his wife, hap- 
pily married for many 
years, anxious to adopt 
newborn infant, per- 
sonal meeting 
welcome, lawful and 
proper pregnacy related 
expenses paid, couple 
approved by California 
adoption authorities in 
advace of placement, 
state supervised adop- 
tion procedures, call 
Terri and Michael 
Fayer collect at (415) 
328-8723. 


SPRING BREAK ‘88, 
THIS ONE‘S ON US, 
Spring Break Capital, 
DAYTONA BEACH, 
FLORIDA, wants your 
business! SPRING 
BREAK PACKAGE to 
help your budget, in- 
cludes over $400 worth 
of FREE DRINK 


1988 ~ 


PASSES and VIP 
CARDS from all the 
HOTTEST Night 
Clubs! This year, most 
clubs allow 18 yrs. and 
up entrance, this 
package is UNCONDI- 
fT 1-6. NAS SEY 
GUARANTEED! 
LIMITED OFFER, one 
time only, send $10 
check or money order 
for handling to: SPR- 
ING BREAK V.LP., 
EFHE TFAUSSIG 
Ga KEP OF 
DAYTONA BEACH, 
PO; BOX: 5 727- 
DAYTONA BEACH, 
FL 32018. 


NOTES 


Coriander - you're the 
best thing that’s hap- 
pened to me this year. 
Keep up the good work 
and the good cookin’. 
Love and kisses - The 
Bitch. 


Burton G. - Is it a ques- 
tion of lust? Platonic is 
not the way so let’s play 
the genital game. Meet 
me behind the temple 
and we'll bother some 
cats - Ben Yehuda. 


The Coop we missed it, 
We did not know, That 
on, the Riviera, There 
would be no snow! But 


-here, we'll be, For one 


semester straight. So 
just keep on writing, 
Because we can’t wait! 
We love and miss you - 
Lisa and Michelle. 


Rob - Hasta la vista, I'll 
miss you - Love - 


Hannah. 
PO - Welcome back, I 
missed you 


SHITLOADS! Love 
Hannah. 


LIFE IN 
HELL 


BRAZZAVILLE 
IS THE 
CAPITAL 
OF WHAT 


COUNTRY? 


THEY SAY 
(TS VERY 


To that guy with the 
Feb 27th birthday; din- 
ner date - round 2? I’ll 
bring my facts and figs. 
you bring your wit. 
clothes optional. your 
PSCI pal. 


About the clothes...Just 
kidding. You make me 
say stupid things. What 
else can I say? - From 
one of those displaced 
New York/Vermonters. 


HI RIPPS, welcome 
back. Give me a call, 
I’m in the book. The 


Loomer. 


WHAT ARE YOU LeT's Go 
DOING UP AT FOR A 


RUN, S) 


THIS COULD BE 
SERIOUS. 


MY NAME 
IS LITTLE 
BONGO, 


TO PLAY 


PONG-GO 


To 38 South Union - I 
had a Vodka Collins 
THIS big, has anyone 
called Betty F? It’s only 
the beginning, every 
night till May 23. 
Shamela. 


HI Ally, smile, It just 
doesn’t matter. Love-- 
duggies. 


Liz...Is he gone? 
Think....silk, ah! (well, 
polyester, but who’s 
looking?) Where’s 
Freud? SJJM 


“T want immortality. I 
want an android body!” 
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q By KAREN GILES 
_ Imagine one day that men dressed in 
2 camouflage, carrying M-16’s invade the 
_ campus of the University of Vermont. Im- 
_ agine that the fraternity and sorority 
_ houses are shut down because the govern- 
“ment says they are subversive. Imagine 
_ fighter planes flying overhead to bomb the 
- Bailey-Howe Library. Imagine that the 
Student Association president is shot and 
~ killed while walking to campus because he 
ee: “or she is a “communist organizer.”’ Then 
Satie that you.and a friend are wearing 
UVM sweatshirts walking down Pearl 
Street and a police car pulls up and arrests 
you without telling you why: You are tor- 
-~ tured for four days, and then either set free 
E Lilled. 


“lf you can envision this, then you begin 


who just returned from El Salvador, the 
~ life of a Salvadorean student still involves 
__. this type of fear, harassment and govern- 
' ment repression. Chrissie Damon, 
_ Danielle Schwartz, Danny .Fisher and 
~ Becky Rabinovitch spent the past two 
_ weeks in Central America in an attempt to 
startup a Sister University Project with 
~ the University of El Salvador. 


ia _ The project, born out of the UVM group 


a 


ow political support for the movement of 
_ peace and justice in El Salvador, to further 
- the group’s understanding of the problems 
+ that exist in the country, and to provide 
aterial support for the national universi- 
. It was sponsored by CISPES, the Com- 
munity in Solidarity with the People of El 
~ Salvador. 
~ The history of the university itself sug- 
sts why the students chose to support the 
~ University of El Salvador. On June 26, 
80, the university was closed down by 
e military after a general strike which 
alyzed the entire country. 
n 1980, the military used tanks, 
copters and special forces to shut down 
university,” said Schwartz. ‘“The oc- 
pation destroyed the infrastructure and 
e buildings.”’ 
ilitary forces moved in and looted the 
ildings. Furniture, typewriters, office 
achinery, and laboratory supplies were 
led into army trucks and taken away. 
h of this was sold openly in the streets. 
addition, the soldiers took the buildings 
t.. They stripped them of window 
es, door frames, and plumbing fixtures. 
e Medical School, along with six 
buildings, was: Haoded because the 


stolen... °V 

1 the library, the bookshelves were 
en and the books sold off. In 1983, only 
o0ks remained of the original collec- 
were 


lations of human _ rights 


on, 50 students were killed. Professors 


versive Schers of the university. 
ag interview with the Vice-rector of 


oh as Be cael shee 
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Comipaneras}was*put together in drder to)» 


espread. On the first day of the occupa- | 


UVM’s SISTER 
TO THE SOUTH 


Fergus Kinnell/Cynic Photo 


The UVM students who travelled to El Salvador to. start a Sister University are (| to r) Becky Rabinovitch, 
Chrissie Damon, Danielle Schwartz, and Danny Fisher. 


(T)he 
Salvador is now struggling to 
rebuild its campus. In their daily 
meetings with government of- 
ficials, students, faculty, and ad- 
ministrators, the UVM students 
discovered that $40 million 
worth of damages were caused 
by the military 
alone. 


University of El 


occupation 


ANUARY 


28, 1988 


nothing compared to the National Univer- 
sity in San Salvador,” said the rector. - 

The military remained a constant 
presence for four years, during which time, 
faculty and students held classes in their 
own homes and managed to carry on and 
graduate in many cases. 

In the wake of- the military occupation 
and the earthquake which demolished the 
city of San Salvador in 1986, the Universi- 
ty of El Salvador is now struggling to 
rebuild its campus. In their daily meetings 
with government officials, students, facul- 
ty, and administrators, the UVM students 


~ discovered that. $40 million worth of 


Bat! 


damages were caused 5 the military oc- 
cupation alone. 


It is estimated that it will take $125 


million to rebuild the university. This has 


become an increasily difficult task. As the 


country’s national university, the Univer- 
sity of El Salvador received a budget of $13 
million in 1979 before the occupation, ex- 
plained Schwartz. But despite the inflation 
rate of 200 percent, the university still 
receives only $13 million as its annual 
budget in 1988. 

This money is expected to cover the 
costs of faculty salaries and classroom sup- 
plies as well as the rebuilding process. In 
addition, well over 30,000 students attend 
the university each year. “This is twice as 


many students.as were.there’in 1979.” said _ _ * 


Rabinovitch: “Theré is oné professor tee 


every 300 students.” 

“When we first took a tour around the 
campus (in San Salvador), we were told 
that the building process on many of the 
buildings had to stop because they either 
needed the money for some other project 
or just didn’ t have any money at all to con- 
tinue,”’ said Rabinovitch. 

For example, what is left of the 
economics building is currently being torn 
down and a new building is under con- 
struction, but “‘they are struggling because 


they just don’t have the funds,” said ae 


Schwartz. 

Because the university library was one — 
the buildings which was destroyed by ear- 
thquake, students have resorted to va 


sing outside. 
Classroom space has. also been a pro- ‘ 


blem. With so many students and and so 
few resources, classes are held in three 


shifts, expained Schwartz. Students go to 


school for a third of the day in order to ac-. 


comodate everyone. 
The students have taken it upon 
themselves to rebuild the university. The 


equivalent of UVM’s Student Association,’ ° 


- AGEUS, has formed work brigades of 600 


students each because the government is* 
not. providing the adequate _ funds to 


rébuild the university. 


While in El Salvador, the Minister of 


Education Cruz Avalos stated that there 


was just not enough money to give because. 
there are so many needs throughout the — 
In their meeting with Cruz, . 
Schwartz said he asked for money from the — 


country. 


U.S. for scholarships. 
“Tt is incomprehensible that he would 
ask for that (scholarship money) when we 


already give $700 million a year to El 
“But. that 


Salvador,” said Schwartz. 
money goes to the military.” 


It is estimated that Duarte Government an 


of El Salvador has received over $3 billion 


please turn to page 6 
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Kitty Dukakis campaigns in Vermont 


By LINDA 
HEIDBRINK 

In an attempt to bring the 
campaign of Massachusetts 
Governor Michael Dukakis 
closer to the hearts of Ver- 
monters, Dukakis’s wife, 
Katherine, or Kitty, came 
to Trinity College on Tues- 
day to tell Vermonters why 
her husaband is the better 
choice over all the rest of 
the candidate pack. 

According to his cam- 
paign literature, Mike ‘‘The 
Duke” Dukakis has spent 
over 20 years earning his 
strong reputation. As 
Governor of Massachusetts 
for the term 1975-1979, 
Dukakis helped improve 
the state’s economic condi- 
tion and unemployment 
rate substantially. 

He was again elected 
governor in 1983 and has 
since aided in further 
decreasing the unemploy- 
ment rate of Massachusetts 
to a very low 3.8 percent 
(from 12 percent in 1975). 

“Mike is a firm believer 
in employment as a solution 
to economic crisis. He 
created the Employment 
and Training (ET) Program 
for Massachusetts’s 40,000 
welfare recipients to create 
more jobs for those capable 
of work,” his wife said. 
Dukakis is also known for 
his great strides in overcom- 
ing the drunk driving pro- 
blem and the high school 
drug abuse problem that 
Massachusetts now faces. 

“Mike hopes to bring his 
old plans, tried and true, 
along with his many new 
optimistic goals for the 
future of the United States 
into the White House,” 
said the possible future First 
Lady. 

Dukakis compared her 


husband’s goal for the im- 
provement of worldwide 
issues to those of former 
President John F. Kennedy. 
“He wants to bring us to a 
New Frontier,”’ she said. 


As part of Dukakis’s New ° 


Frontier, there would be an 
end to Contra-aid for Cen- 
tral America. He is for the 
Arias Plan. Currently in 
lowa, and having spent a 
lot of time recently learning 
the concerns and views of 
lowans, Dukakis supports 
their views that the United 
States’ presence in 
Nicaragua is detrimental to 
the welfare of all those 
involved. 

Dukakis is also against 
the fundamentals of the 
“Star Wars” plan created 
by Reagan. Dukakis said her 
husband realizes the impor- 
tance of an adequate 
defense system but 
“believes the arms race 
can’t be won. (The U.S.) 
must be strong enough to 
defend itself, yet smart 
enough to see peace.’’ If 
elected, he plans to reduce 
the number of arms being 
produced by the U.S. 

Dukakis also discussed 
her husband’s views on pen- 
ding domestic issues. She 
spoke of his initiation of 
programs for adult literacy, 
for the mentally retarded 
and handicapped, for in- 
creased pay for day-care 
workers, for national health 
coverage, and for programs 
to aid the homeless. 

“My husband plans to 
create a fund for the train- 
ing and education of future 
teachers,” she said. The 
name of the program would 
be ‘‘The Teacher’s Ex- 
cellence Fund”’. Kitty spoke 
extensively of her hus- 
band’s goal to decrease the 


Kitty Dukakis — about her husband’s presidential campaign last 


Tuesday at Trinity College. 


problem of school-wide 
drug abuse. ‘‘My own 
previous dependence on 
drugs has influenced 
Michael to make efforts 
towards drug free high 
schools,”’ she said. 

“My husband has many 
of the interests of Ver- 
monters at heart. He sup- 
ports many of the issues 
that Governor Kunin has 
raised including affordable 
housing for residents, a con- 
cern for open space and for 
preservation of land,” she 
said. ‘“‘He has one of the 
strongest environmental 


programs in the U.S.” 

She included that her 
husband has a good record 
on issues such as farmlands, 
open parks, and forest 
maintenance, issues which 
are of prime concern to 
Vermonter. 

When asked what 
:benefits Dukakis would give 
students over his op- 
ponents, Ms. Dukakis said 
that “‘Mike is a major sup- 
porter of increased college 
opportunity. If elected he 
, will work to end the Reagan 
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New drinking age decreases bars’ patronage 
However, owners report other reasons for sudden turnover of bars in Burlington 


By MARYBETH 
HAMMOND 
The increase of the drink- 


ings age has ureduced; the: 
number of studeftts goingto , 


downtown, Burlingten/s 
bars, but: ithis:. 


the four new. bar owners on 


Main Street/nor is it a con-. 


sistent reason for the sale of 


four popular college bars.; 
Many have .assumed that -: 
the new drinking age is the. 


sole reason for the major 
change in bar ownership 
currently taking place. 
However, only one of the 
sales seems to have been a 


result of the new 
legislation. 
Hunt’s previous owner 


Russ Martel was the only 
person who said the drink- 
ing age was a major factor 
in his decision to sell his 
bar. ‘Because of the grand- 
father clause there is a gap 
in which there are not any 
fresh new ‘of age’ kids ex- 
cited about the downtown 
scene. Until the twenty-one 
-age limit is established, 


neither, 
tainted the,ienthusiasm - of 


“Because. of. the grandfather clause 
there’ is a gap in which there are not 


any fresh, new, ‘of age’ kids excited 
‘about the downtown scene.” 


Martel, 


Hunt’s previous owner 


patronage of the bars,” said 
Martel. 

He listed other considera- 
tions for his sale as the ris- 
ing cost: of live entertain- 
ment, and the _ basic 
demographics of today’s 
society. Martel explained 
that trends today are 
leading away from drinking 
and toward healthy ac- 
tivities, such as_ skiing. 
“The older crowd that we 
attracted is no longer night 
club oriented,”’ said Martel. 

“The sale was not at all 
related to the drinking 
age,‘‘ said Barbara 
Hunter,speaking on behalf 


there will be a lower of her father, former owner 


of Finbar’s. ‘It was just too 
much work. My father used 
it as a business investment, 
but it was.a lot of trouble for 
the revenue and when a 
good offer came along he 
saw his chance to get out,” 
said Hunter. 

Dave Nelson and Kevin 
Cody, present owners of 
Rasputin’s, had the same 
thing to say about Mike 
McGin, the man_ they 
bought out. McGin, a Burl- 
ington lawyer, only had a 
financial interest in the bar. 
They both said that 
McGin’s reason for the sale 
was not related to the 


drinking age and that they 
are usually operating at 
their maximum capacity. 
, We still have a line out 
the door....There will 
always be room for at least 
one bar which the students 
will go to hangout in, and 
we intend to be that bar,” 
said Nelson. 

Shannon Sweeney and 
his older brother Shawn, 
current owners of The 


Front, formerly NRG, said 


they bought the bar from 


Greg Christie because 
Christie had found other in- 
terests in St. Albans and 
was looking for a change. 
They admitted to an ap- 
proximate decline in profits 
of 7-10 percent over the last 
few months but don’t blame 
the decrease solely on the 
drinking age. 

“People were getting sick 
of the atmosphere at NRG. 
We intend to attract the 
old Hunt’s crowd with a 
Wednesday comedy night 
and Friday and Saturday 
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Shilts examines AIDS 


By MAI MAKI 

In a world of continually shifting issues, the persistent 
concern of a journalist who has exclusively covered the 
same beat — the same one issue — for the past six years is 
almost impossible to fathom. 

Randy Shilts has been covering AIDS and the various 
stories surrounding it for the San Fransisco Chronicle 
since 1982, when the first Americans were being 
diagnosed with the disease. In 1985 he released And the 
Band Played On, a book containing the most comprehen- 
sive journalistic research to date on AIDS. 

On Tuesday at 7:30, Shilts spoke in UVM’s Ira Allen 
Chapel on “‘Politics, People, and the AIDS Epidemic.”’ 

True to its title, Shilts’s speech took the unusual ap- 
proach of focusing primarily on the AIDS policies of the 
American government, media, and scientific communi- 
ty — what he calls “‘the politics of AIDS.”” The political 
dimension of AIDS is a “dimension which has gotten 
less coverage and less attention than it is due,’’ accor- 
ding to Shilts. He feels that this dimension is the key to 
unlocking “Show AIDS comes to America and is able to 
insinuate itself in every community, every state, and 
every quarter of this country.”’ 

With facts and statistics acquired through the 
Freedom of Information Act, Shilts paints a vivid pic- 
ture of how the nation’s major institutions ‘‘short- 
circuited”’ to deal with the disease by prejudice and fear. 
“I feel prejudice has everything to do with how our 
society has and has not dealt with the AIDS epidemic.” 

Shilts makes a strong correlation between the inade- 
quacy of these institutions’ reactions and the extent to 
which the virus has already spread. ‘‘There’s something 
insane about the way we’re treating the AIDS issue. 
That’s why over 52,000 Americans have AIDS,” he 
said. . 

The sector of the population in which AIDS has lodg- ' 
ed itself has aggravated the problem of prejudice, accor- 
ding to Shilts. AIDS began in this country primarily as a 
disease of homosexuals. From there it spread into the 
population of intravenous drug-users and their sexual 
partners — primarily poor, urban blacks and Hispanics. 
Only 2.3 percent of the cases of AIDS in the U.S. have 
been contracted through heterosexual contact, accor- 
ding to Shilts. 

Discrimination against and lack.of compassion for the 
high risk groups was often subtle, according to Shilts, 
but still dominant in politics. “Nobody ever said they’re 
only homosexuals, let them die; they’re only blacks, 
junkies from the Bronx, let them die: But clearly the fact 
that AIDS was hitting who it did hit created the 
political reality that there was no compelling political 
necessity to move.”’ 

Although he refuses to publicly endorse a party or 
presidential candidate, Shilts did not hesitate to air his 
feelings about the Reagan administration and its stance 
on AIDS. “First the Reagan administration did as little 
as tres could do to fight AIDS, and then they lied about 

” he said. 

ais contrasting the crisis of the AIDS epidemic with 
those of the outbreak of Legionnaire’s disease and the 
deaths resulting from cyanide poisoning of Tylenol, 
Shilts demonstrated that the AIDS epidemic had not 
received the attention other health issues had.» - 

In Chicago in October 1982,74 people were killed = 
Tylenol poisoning and almost immediately hundreds of 
investigators were flown out to the site, said Shilts. 
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Randy Shilts, author ond journalist. 


INTERVIEWS 


By MAI MAKI 

Paul Wonnacott is a professor of Economics at the Universi- 
ty of Maryland. He is one of the leading experts on 
U.S./Canadian economics, and has extensively studied and 
written on the issue of free trade between the two nations. A 
former Canadian citizen, Wonnacott has lived in the U.S. for 
the past 20 years. The Cynic reached him for interview at his 
home in Potomac, Maryland. 

Cynic: Can you briefly explain what the free trade 
agreement would do? 

Wonnacott: Okay, over a period of ten years it will get 
rid of tarriffs between Canada and the United States. 
Then it does other things, too. For example, it gives an 
agreement on energy — oil and electricity and so on. 
Essentially what that does is give Canadians access to 
American markets and it gives Americans the assurance 
that the Canadians won’t cut off the supplies in case of 
an emergency. And there’s an agreement with regard to 
investments. The Canadians have agreed not to use in- 
vestment screening, which they have used to protect 
their businesses to encourage people to buy Canadian 
rather than importing goods. The Canadians agreed not 
to do that and to open up a lot of investment to 
Americans. On the other side of the agreement, the 
United States has agreed not to put restrictions on 
Canadian investment. There are a number of specific in- 
dustries in which special arrangements have been work- 
ed out — most importantly in the automotive industry, 
where there has been duty-free trade for 20 years. There 
were a number of sources of conflict growing, and they 
were dealt with in the free trade agreement. There are 
also arrangements for people who are engaged in various 
professional activities to get accross the border more 
easily. For example, if you sell a computer across the 
border, you can service it much more easily than you 
could before. The immigration and visa arrangements 
are being much simplified: It’s a very comprehensive 
arrangement. 

Cynic: What are the chances that the agreement 
would be approved by both of the countries? 

- Wonnacott: I’d say very high. At least 70 percent. 

Cynic: What would be the major factors that could 
block it? 

- Wonnacott: One of the problems would be if we got a 
trade bill in the United States which made things dif- 
ficult for Canada. One of the things the Canadians got 
in the agreement is that the United States will partially 
exempt them from any new legislation. And if the 
United States were to bring in restrictive legislation in a 
general trade bill, before they got around to the Cana- 
dians’ free trade agreement, that would be considered 
quite unsatisfactory and really sort of a breach of faith to 
the Canadian side. I think that will probably not hap- 
pen, but it’s one of the things that could go wrong. 

Cynic: What are the positive and negative points in- 
volved for both countries in the trade agreement? 

Wonnacott: I think the pluses substantially outweigh 
the negatives. The pluses are essentially the standard 
_one that if you have freer trade, generally that leads to 
more efficiency. This will be particularly true on the 
Canadian side because a lot of their industry is running 
small production for a small market. There are a lot of ef- 
ficiencies that come with cranking up to produce a 
telatively few products for a relatively large market, so 
- that there will be a substantial increase in efficiencies. I 
think there are clear gains on both sides from the energy 
__afrangement. We’ve already got an energy agreement 

between Quebec Province and New York State. It’s 
much cheaper to use electricity produced through water 
power in Quebec than to use oil or other types of energy 
production practiced in New York State. The Canadians 
_ get what, to them, is a very good price. They make a lot 
_ of profit on it and yet it costs significantly less than 
energy produced in New York. So there are sizeable 
mutual gains in something like that. If you look, you can 
_ find losers, though. For example, one of the things the 
" agreement does is it provides for freer access of Canadian 
gas to the U.S. market. Now that’s clearly to the advan- 
tage of somebody in the United States who can use the 

ian gas and get cheaper prices. But, of course, it 
_ leads to additional competition from the point of view of 
the gas producers. So one of the groups not very en- 
thusiastic about this in the U.S. is gas producers. There’s 
a lot of concern in Canada that this will lead to even 
More American influence so that you’ve got a lot of peo- 
ple concerned about the quasi-political implications: 
_ that Canada will become less distinct as a nation. 

Cynic: Many people seem concerned that the agree- 
ment will also have the effect of Americanizing 


Canada’s culture. Do you think this is a valid concern? 


Wonnacott: I can understand how people are con- 
_ cemed with this, but I don’t think the agreement will 


ae make that much difference, frankly. 


_ Cynic: Why not? 
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What’s wrong 


with this 
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Wonnacott quells fears of U.S. domination 
over Canada in free trade situation 


Wonnacott: Buying cars from Japan doesn’t make us 
Japanese. In many ways the economies of the two coun- 
tries are already very close, and there is an exception in 
the agreement for so-called cultural industries. That is, 
the Canadians can still restrict American ownership of 
the radio and television stations, for example. So that 
the areas which are particularly important to expressing 
a national view point are exempt from these things. 

Cynic: Has the U.S. made similar treaties with other 
countries? 

Wonnacott: There was one with Israel. A couple of 
years ago there was a free trade agreement with Israel. 
But, from the American point of view the agreement 
with Israel didn’t really make much difference because 
our trade with Israel is so small compared to Canada. 
Canada is the biggest trading partner to the United 
States. More than a fifth of our trade is with Canada, so 
that we’re dealing with something that is an important 
part of our overall trade. 

Cynic: How much could this increase trade between 
the United States and Canada? 

Wonnacott: It’s hard to say. Somewhere between a 
third and a half in the next ten years. That’s the sort.of 
magnitude we’re talking about. 

Cynic: You mentioned a few American industries 
such as the gas producers that would be hurt by the 
agreement, are there any Canadian industries in that 
position? 

Wonnacott:There will be a lot of specific Canadian 
businesses that will suffer. For example, if you look at the 
furniture industry, a lot of the Canadian firms are really 
not very efficient. And some of them are going to go out 
of business, I don’t think there’s any question about 
that. I don’t think the whole furniture industry will, 
though. You'll end up with fewer companies in Canada 
and substantially bigger ones. I find it hard to pick a 
specific Canadian industry which across the board will 
be hurt. A lot of individual companies will be, though. 

Cynic: How will this agreement affect the 
agricultural sectors of the two nations? 

Wonnacott: There are provisions for freer passage of 
some agricultural products, but there are conditions on 
that which make it hard to evaluate. There has been no 
general freeing-up in the agricultural area the way there 
will be in the industrial area. For example, in things like 
dairy products, eggs, and chickens, there are a lot of 
restrictions placed even on inter-provincial trade. Those 
have been maintained so that the effects on the 
agricultural side will be significantly smaller than the in- 
dustrial ones. 

Cynic: Over a long period of time, how could the 
adoption of this agreement alter the economic struc- 
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ture of the U.S. and Canada? 


Wonnacott: It will particularly affect Canada. The ~ 


major change in the economic structure there will be in 
the pressure for businesses to specialize — manufacturing 
I’m talking about in particular. Instead of producing a 
whole lot of products for the Canadian market, they’ll 
be a tendency to produce fewer products with longer, 


more efficient production runs. Because the Canadian — 


market’s so small you’re likely to produce a lot of dif- 
ferent products, but not many of each. And if you’re a 
Canadian business with a free trade agreement, you close 
down half those items and produce the other items’in 
greater volume and export, just to get the advantages of 
more efficient production. There really will-be a major 
change in the way Canadian businesses run. 


On the American side there will be some changes, but 
they will be more selective and not so noticeable. One 
thing I’ve already mentioned, there will be greater ac- 
cess to Canadian energy resources, and that’s pretty im- 
portant. Water power is just so much cheaper, and pure- 
ly from an ecological standpoint it’s just a much better 
sway of doing things — better than coal or oil fired plants. 
The alternative-of nuclear power is turning out to be ex- 
tremely expensive. Energy is particularly important in 
the areas of the Northeast which border on Quebec 
because of Quebec’s tremendous potential for water 
power. Quebec’s Premier is very enthusiastic about 
developing electrical sources to sell to the United States. 
Also, out west you have a source of Canadian oil and 
gas. 

Cynic: How could the free trade agreement more 
broadly affect U.S./Canadian relations? 

Wonnacott: This will make trade relations a lot | 
smoother, but it’s not going to eliminate all the pro- 
blems. When you do a lot of business with anybody, 
you’re going to have disputes. There is as part of this 
agreement a disputes settlement mechanism to make it 
easier to deal with disputes. 

Cynic: Does the possibility of a free trade agreement 
represent a general trend towards freer trade in and bet- 
ween'the two countries? ‘ 

Wonnacott: I would say no. One of the reasons the 
Canadians initiated these negotiations is that they were 
afraid protectionism was growing in the United States, 

and they were afraid that this would adversely affect 
Canada and they’d better do a deal with the United 


States while there still was time. The United States © 


makes up about 70 percent of Canada’s export market, 
and seven percent of the Canadian Gross National Pro- 
duct is made up of automotive exports to the United 
States. That’s big. That’s a big number. 
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A familiar sight for all, crowds in the Bookstore have become a way of life for UVM students, and the trips back and forth are part of the ritual 


of starting a new semester. 


Faculty unionization efforts at state level 


By JOE BELL 

The UVM Faculty 
Association is spearheading 
the passage of a bill through 
the Vermont Legislature 
that would enable the facul- 
ty to unionize for the first 
time under the auspices of 
Vermont state labor laws. 

Bill H-328 has already 
been passed by the Ver- 
mont House of Represen- 
tatives, but it’s continued 
success is being fought by 
the UVM Administration. 

If the bill were to be sign- 
ed into law by the governor, 
it would be the first time 
that UVM Faculty could 
form a labor union, subject 
to Vermont state employee 
labor law. This would only 
happen provided ‘‘that the 
_ state petition the National 
Labor Relations Board for 
review of jurisdiction (and 
wins),” said an administra- * 
tion source. 

The N.L.R.B. ‘currently 
holds jurisdiction over col- 
lective bargaining at UVM. 
The way it’s been, Accor- 
ding to UVM Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy Will 
Miller, President of the 
Faculty Association, ‘the 
administration has been the 
decision maker in_ it’s 


disputes with faculty 
members.” 

Passage of H-328 would 
enpower the Vermont 


Labor Relations Board as an 

arbitrary third party in 

these disputes. ‘““We (the 

faculty) won’t have to de- 

pend on the boss to decide 

if the boss is wrong,” said 
Miller. 

According to UVM 
Public Relations Director 
Nick Marro, the question of 
a unionized faculty at UVM 
“goes at the root of UVM’s 


relationship with the 
state.’ ‘In 1974 the 
N.L.R.B. assumed control 
over collective bargaining 
matters at UVM, not the 


state of Vermont,’ ‘said 
Marro. 
This means that the 


N.L.R.B. considered UVM 
a mostly private institution 
based on the facts that: 

“1. Control of UVM is 
vested in the board of 
trustees. 

2. The board of trustees 
controls UVM assets. 


elected nor appointed by 
the state. 


7. The state does not have 
the power to remove 
trustees,’ said an ad- 
ministration source. Based 
on the above outline, the 
administration is leaning 
toward the private side of 
it’s private-public relation- 
ship with the state dating 
back to 1955. 


According to Marro, 


“The UVM Faculty at- 


“We believe that the state labor 
board will mediate our disputes 
with the administration more fairly 
than the administration does. 
When, it »comes to’ quality of 
eduacation here at UVM, we’re a 
‘public ivy,’ but when it comes to 
labor relations, we’re a ‘private 


institution.” 


— Miller 


Professor of Philosophy 


3. The level of state funding 
is insufficient to establish 
financial control of the 
UVM budget (UVM 
receives less than 14 per- 
cent of it’s budget from the 
state). 

4. Millions of dollars in 


revenues come from out of 


state. 

5. The state does not 
regulate standards of admis- 
sion, personnel decisions, 
or tuition. rates. 

6. The president is neither 


tempt to unionize through 
the state won’t work 
because the state of Ver- 
mont can’t preempt the 
Federal Government simply 
by passing a bill (H-328),”’ 
said Marro. Under 
N.L.R.B. jurisdiction, 
UVM is a private institu- 
tion. Under the jurisdiction 
of Vermont State Labor 
Law, UVM must be public. 
Who will decide? 

The 


reason federal or 


state labor law jurisdiction 
is an issue is even more 
bizarre: ‘“The U.S. Supreme 
Court’s Yeshiva decision 
could keep the faculty from 
collective bargaining under 
the N.L.R.B. because facul- 
ty might be considered 
managerial employees 
depending on UVM 
faculty’s level of participa- 
tion in determining 
academic policy matters 
such as curriculum, 
teaching methods, aad 
scheduling,” said Marro. 


“If the faculty are found 
to be management, they 
will not be allowed to 
bargain collectively under 
the N.L.R.B.,” continued 
Marro. ‘‘They’re (the facul- 


ty) afraid of Yeshiva,” said 
Marro. 
Professor Miller 


agrees,‘‘we (the faculty) 
won’t be able to unionize 
and_ collectively bargain 
under the N.L.R.B.”” Ac- 
cording to Miller,‘‘the 
N.L.R.B. has become a 
union busting board under 
the Reagan Administration 
through use of Yeshiva.”’ 


“We believe that the 
state labor board will 
mediate our disputes with 
the administration more 
fairly than the administra- 
tion does,”’ said Miller. Ac- 
cording to Miller the ad- 
ministration’s stance is 
somewhat _ hipocritical. 
“When it comes to the 
quality of education here at 
UVM, we’rea ‘public ivy’, 
but when it comes to labor 
relations, we’re a ‘private 
institution’,”’ he said. 
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New honesty policy 


By STEPHEN 
MOUNT 

For years, students have 
been getting away with 
cheating because many pro- 
fessors are wary of turning a 
student in for cheating just 
because of the sever conse- 
quences: suspension for two 
semesters. 

Now, however, with a 
brand new. Academic 
Honesty policy in effect, 
backers hope that professors 
and students both will 
begin to look at cheating 
specifically or academic 
dishonesty in general, as 
detrimental to education 
and future opportunity. 

Student Affairs Commit- 
tee Chair Gregory Mahler, 


of the Political Science 
Dept., hopes that the new 
system could eventually 


give way to a campus so 
academically honest that an 
honor system could be 


‘ employed in four to five 


years. 

“One of my biggest ques- 
tions,” said Mahler, ‘“‘is 
what has happened to 
ethics? I think that right 
now, there is a momentum 
building which will start to 
celebrate the fact that 
UVM is getting more for 
students. We’re feeling a 
sense that this is the time to 


talk about ethics.” 


Mahler said that with the — 


new additions to the ad- 
ministration, namely Pro- 
vost John Hennessey and 
his vice-provosts, there is a 
new focus on campus, and 
ethics is a big part of that. 

‘“‘The encouraging 
thing,” he said, ‘‘is that the 
administration will en- 
courage faculty to use the 
new system. It has gone 
through all committees, 
through all the open hear- 
ings, through the Faculty 
Senate and through the Ad- 
ministration, and now, its 
here, and in place.” 

The new policy differs 
greatly from the old. In the 
old policy, there was one set 
punishment for all forms of 
academic dishonesty, no 
matter how severe or non- 
severe. A student could be 
suspended for two semesters 
for misaccrediting a source 
or for cheating on a final 
exam. 

Professors rarely brought 
charges against those 
students who committed 
the lesser offenses because 
most feel that the punish- 
ment hardly fit the crime. 

Now, however, there are 
different levels of academic 
dishonesty and different 
punishments for each. 
‘There is a distinction bet- 
ween major and minor of- 
fenses,’’ Mahler said. 

Offenses are now lumped 
into 13 categories: 
Plagiarism, using pre- 
written papers or reports, 
communicating during an 
exam, crib note use, ac- 
quisition of exams before 


passed, now in effect 


the exam, having someone 
else take an exam for you, 
changing an exam so as to 
mislead, altering University 
documents, supplying false 
information, infringing 
upon others’ rights to equal 
access to library material, 
preventing others access to 
computer resources, presen- 
ting a paper to different 
classes as original work, and 
falsification of data. 

Minor offenses in the new 
code include mis-citation of 
sources and stealing books 
from the library. Major of- 
fenses include deliberate 
misrepresentation of 
sources and deliberate exam 
cheating. 

In the case of minor in- 
fractions, faculty have the 
right to consult with the 
student and to mete out ap- 
propriate sanctions for the 
infractions. When a major 
offense has been commit- 
ted, a formal charge must be 
filed and a hearing will take 
place. After charges have 
been filed, a student cannot 
receive grades, cannot 
register for a new semester, 
and cannot graduate before 
resolution of the hearing. 

The right to the formal 
hearing may be waived, 
should the student wish. In 
such cases, the Coor- © 
dinator, a person designated 
annually by the Provost, 
will decide which of the _ 
numerous punishments» e 
should be carried out. 

Discussions of sanctions 
with the student and Coor- 
dinator are the student’s 
right. 

All academic honesty — 
hearings will be closed. If 
the student fails to show for 
the hearing, proceedings 
will go on without him. A 
record of the hearing will be | 
kept. Innocence on the part 
of the student is assumed; 
the burden of proving guilt 
lies on the accuser. 

The following sanctions | 
are allowed in the new 
policy, in order of severity: 
receipt of a written warn- — 
ing, receipt of azeroonthe — 
assignment, disciplinary 
probation, receipt of an F in 
the course, suspension, and 
dismissal. 

Notices about the new 
policy, which is now in ef- 
fect, are to be sent out to 
students tomorrow. Mahler 
predicts that faculty ‘will 
be encouraged form above’”’ 
to make use of the new 
policy. 

Mahler was quick to point 
out that the new policy is 
the result of months of in- 
put and debate, from both 
faculty and students. One 
student’s quote that stood 
out in his mind was “‘there’s 
no reason not to cheat.”’ = 

It is this type of thinking 
that Mahler would much | 
like to see change, and 
which, perhaps, with this 
new policy, will change. 
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Marable honors King’s memory in speech 


’ administration 
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By KAREN 
STRUTIN 
Too many people don’t 


see the connection between 
the desegregation that King 


was fighting against and the 


modern desire for foreign. 


peace and domestic equali- 
ty, Dr. Manning Marable 
qsserted in a speech Mon- 
day at Billings Theater. 
Marable, in his speech 
entitled “What Has Hap- 


pened to Martin Luther 


King’s Dream,” said a 
society's foreign policies 
must mirror its domestic 
realities. ‘“Thete are grow- 


ing inequalities in class and _ 


economics,’ he said. 
“There has been a 
resurgence of racial 


violence, intolerance, and 
bigotry in the past few 
years.” 

Interpreting society as 
dichotomous, with a labor 
market comprised of poor 
blacks and rich whites is in- 
creasingly necessary, he 
said. 

“It is impossible to 
separate America’s 
domestic injustices from its 
foreign injustices,’’ Marabie 
pointed out. The Reagan 
recently 
sent shock batons to South 
African police to aid in the 
repression of black 


Martin Luther King, Jr. 


violence, Marable remind- 
ed his audience. America, 
he said, will never achieve 
King’s dream of civil liberty 
while supporting such in- 
justices abroad. 

Marable’s discussion of 
King focused on the last 
five years of his life, from 


Dr. Manning Marable spoke on Monday at UVM to commemorate 


the Birmingham campaign 
in 1963 to his assassination 
in 1968. During that time, 
Marable asserted, King’s 
dream changed. 
Birmingham, Alabama, 
in 1963, was a ‘‘citadel of 
White supremacy,” with a 
brutal police force and easi- 


igueres/Lynic Photo 


ly organized white mobs. In 
spring of 1963, King 
organized a march that he 
thought would escape 
police brutality, comprised 
mostly of children from the 
ages of six to 16. 

Marable described police 
dogs released on the 
children. The use of high- 
pressure fire hoses. Arrest. 
Many of the victims were 
only six years old. 

King was arrested and de- 
nounced for his ‘‘impa- 
tience,”’ for wanting to 
change the status quo 
before the time was right. 
In a famous letter written 
from his jail cell in Birm- 
ingham, King stated that 
the ‘‘white moderate, more 
devoted to order than to 
justice,” was the biggest 
enemy of the civil rights 
movement. 

King’s campaign put Bir- 
mingham in the national 
spotlight, causing nation- 
wide protests and eventual- 
ly intervention by the Ken- 
nedy administration, he 
said. 

Between 1963 and 1966, 
King was the ‘‘acknowledg- 
ed moral and _ political 
leader for millions of 
Americans, both black and 

please turn to page 9 


Proposed inspection fee causes uproar 


at Monday’s Aldermanic Board meeting 


By MARYBETH 
~ HAMMOND 
The Monday January 25 


Aldermanic Ordinance . 


meeting heavily debated a 
‘proposed housing inspec- 
tion fee. This fee directly 
effects UVM because as the 
proposal currently reads 
dormatories already in- 
spected 5 times a year will 
incur an additional man- 
datory inspection by the ci- 
ty of Burlington. This in- 
spection will cost the stu- 


dent body an additional. 
. $40,000 a year or $160,000 


for four years. 

The proposal calls for a 
mandatory inspection of all 
urlington residences. An 
inspection will be done 
once every four years, 
however the fee of $18 per 
residence will be collected 
every year. Previously in- 
spections have been done 
every three years. 

Alterations have already 
been made. A clause has 

een extracted which 
demanded that all landlords 
names be publically posted. 

is was of great interest to 
those owners who have 
8touped together to form 
Corporations for tax 
Purposes, 

“In emergencys landlords 


Z will not be able to be reach- 


ed, if their names are not 
made Public,” said Aileen 
achs from Vermont 


me é where a families 


\ been shut off and 


we could only find the 
name of a Corperation to 
call,’’ she said. ‘‘An owner 
was finallly found vacation- 
ing in the Bahamas.” 

“Landlords and tenants 
must both be notified of the 
law so that they don’t take 
the law into their own 
hands. For example, unjust 
evictions,’’ pointed out 
Lachs. “‘Many states, such 
as Maine, already have 
this.” 

Another change has ex- 
cused many federally sub- 
sidized housing units from 
the fee. Such as Burlington 
Housing Center, Fern Hill 
ande-<K.4 nie 2o-t r.e.e:t 


Apartments. ~ 
Subsidized apartment 
owners are complaining 


because they are not legally 
able to raise the rent of 
their tenants to cover the 
fee. 

The fee was also argued 
against by Patricia Connol- 
ly, President of Trinity col- 
lege and Paul Oliaro, Direc- 
tor of Residential Life at 
UVM. Both had _ very 


similar points, about why 


their dormatories should 
not be charged the sug- 
gested fee. 


‘A residence hall room is 
a very different living unit 
than an apartment. Our 
rooms have no plumbing 


facilities and no kitchen 


facilities. : 
The University conducts 
an ongoing inspection pro- 


gram which results in each 


room being inspected 4 to 5 
times per year for general 
conditions, structural 
damage, and life/fire safety 
considerations. 

We do not feel that 
$160,000 over 4 years, dur- 
ing which time each room 
would be inspected only 
once, is an appropriate fee 
for this kind of service. 

The support services that 
will be funded through the 
generation of this fee, par- 
ticularly the Burlington 
Mediation Project (BMP) 
and (VTI) services, will be 
of little use to the resident 


students on the UVM cam- | 


pus who will be paying the 
inspection fee,”’said Oliaro. 
“As a student leader, | 
am in favor of a_ safe 
residential area. However, 
there is no need for the ad- 
ditional inspection or fee,”’ 
said Micheal Mangan, 
President of UVM’s Inter- 
Residential Association. ‘‘It 
will only produce revenue 
for the budget which has 
already been allocated to 
residential projects.” 
Oliaro said UVM _ has 
open doors for any spot 
checks the city may want to 
make. “‘We want to make 
sure our dorms are up to 
your standards,” he said. 
Despite Oliaro’s points 
Mayor Bernard Sanders said 
‘Jt is not fair to not make 
the UVM students pay and 
make the Burlington 
residents pay more. UVM 
pays little enough already!” 


“Inspections are current- 
ly funded by money 
generated from permit fees. 
However, there has been a 
23-25 percent drop in 
revenues,’ said Mike 
Lafayette a Burlington 
landlord. 

‘‘Theoretically this 
should mean there is less 
work to do. Why then does 
the city want to immediate- 
ly increase staff by 43 per- 
cent and over 3 years in- 
crease it by 88 percent?” 
asked Lafayette. This qugs- 
tion remained unanswered. 

BMP and VTI are curr- 
rently operating on grants, 
state and federal funding. 
With the money they will 
be receiving ‘from the in- 
spections they will expand 
and be able to assist more 
people, said Lachs. 

Currently their services 
are used by those in low- 
income houseing. However, 
with the additional funding 
they will be able to serve 
any Burlington resident in 
need of their services, in- 
cluding students, said 
Lachs. 

The services meantioned 
are specifically to assist 
landlords and tenants with 
any problems they might 
6 ere. - tees 
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UVM students travel to El Salvador 


continued from cover 


in aid from the 
U.S., wrote U.S. Senator 
Patrick Leahy (D-VT) in a 
letter supporting the Sister 
University Project at UVM. 
“Last year, $608 million of 
additional military . and 
economic aid provided by 
the United States eclipsed 
that country’s entire na- 
tional budget.” 

El Salvador is touted as a 
“foreign policy success of 
the Reagan Administra- 
tion’? because the military 
held elections in 1984 and 
Jose 'Napolean Durate, a 
civilian, won. ‘Recent 
reports of murders of human 
tights leaders indicate how 
far that country has to go 
before it can rightfully be 
called a democracy — 
something the Reagan Ad- 
ministration simplistically 
equates with elections,”’ 
stated Leahy. 

The question arises as to 
why the military needed to 
occupy the University of El 
Salvador? 

The military has 
repeatedly said that the 
people they pick up are 
Marxists. They have ties to 
the Sandinsta government 
in Nicaragua or even the 
Soviet Union and are look- 
ing to overthrow the 
government. 

The students have other 
explanations. The Univer- 
sity of El Salvador is the na- 
tional university and 
therefore open to students 
of blue-collar or peasant 
families. ‘‘These -people 
represent the struggles and 
aspirations of the com- 
munities,’ said Damon. 

“And it is in the best in- 
terest of the government for 
these people not to learn 
because they will speak out 
and organize,’’ said 
Schwartz. 

“The university is a 
center of repression because 

raises people’s 


awareness,” said Damon. 
“ TLheres-is:pratitti 
everywhere which says ‘End 
to Duarte’ and ‘U.S. out of 
El Salvador.’ It’s radical 
stuff and it’s offensive, but 
it’s the only way the people 
can. express themselves 
(because of the repressive 
measures. of the 
government).”’ 

The students who attend 
the university: put their 
education into practice, 
said Damon. For example, 
medical students work in 
the community to provide 
health care, while dance 
students perform routines 
emulating the tragedy of 
the death squads. 

‘There is a constant com- 
bination of the political, 
academic, and cultural,” 
said Fisher. “‘There is a real 
authenticity to their work.”’ 

Since the military closed 
the national university 
eight years ago,. “‘the 
government has opened up 
33 new private universities 
in an attempt to take the 
students away from the 
University of El Salvador 
and make education for on- 
ly those who can afford it,” 
said Schwartz. 

When asked what it was 
that the Salvadoran 
students at the national 
university (which reopened 
in 1984) wanted most out of 
their struggle, Damon 
replied, ‘‘A democratic 
university that could work 
for social, political and 
economic justice.” 

But in order to obtain 
that goal, Salvadoran 
students ask for the respect 
of their human rights and 
the autonomy of the univer- 
sity, said Fisher. “ 

In addition to the UVM 
representatives, students 
from the University of 
Michigan, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, University 
of Illinios and Ohio State 


travelled to El Salvador to 
determine what. they could 
do for. El Salvador. 

“The University needs 
books, periodicals, medical 
supplies and lab. equip- 
ment,”’. said Damon. Cash 


. is also very important. The 


students are also in need of 
medical equipment, 
photocopying equipment, 
and projectors. 

The ~ Salvadoran.- com- 
munity expressed interest in 


‘exchange programs. For ex- 


ample, the University of 


~ California at Berkeley sent 


down 15 students who con- 
ducted a theater seminar for 
two weeks. ‘‘They want us 
to send more people to see 
the reality of what is hap- 
pening in their country,” 
said Rabinovitch. 

But most of all, the 
Salvadoran students were 
interested in education here 
in the United States. 
“They want us to educate 


here and change our 
government policies 
(toward El Salvador),”” said 


Damon. ‘“‘They asked us 
why our government was 
not supporting education in 
their country.”’ 

As a group, Companeras 
plans to channel their 
energies into educating the 
UVM community and seek- 
ing formal recognition of 
the Sister University pro- 
ject from the Student 
Association, the Faculty 
Senate and the Staff Coun- 
cil. They also hope to 
become part of a Rapid 
Response Network where 
U.S. citizens send telexes to 
President Duarte of El 
Salvador and the leaders of 
the military denouncing 
specific human rights viola- 
tions such as disappearances 
and murders. 

Asked what was the most 
important incident which 
changed her feelings about 
Central America, Schwartz 
described a meeting with a 


Salvadoran woman who 
works with a non- 
governmental human rights 
organization. “‘She. was q 
peasant in Chalatenango in 
the. eastern. area of the 
country when the military 
invaded her, cooperative in 
1984,’ said Schwartz. 
“They killed her children 
and killed her father 
‘because they said he was a 
member of the FMLN (a 
political umbrella group for 
smaller oppositional groups 
to the Duarte government). 
He was a farmer. They took 
him; away and repeatedly 
raped her and her sister. 

“They cut off one of her 
breasts, inflicted cigarette 
burns all over her body, and 
knocked out all of her 
teeth,’’ continued 
Schwartz. ‘‘Later she found 
her father a few miles away 
under a big pile of garbage. 
She went to report her’story 

‘to the government human 
tights commission.’ They 
took her into the back room 
and tortured her more, slit 
her stomach and left her for 
dead. 

“'Today she runs a house 
for orphans. Her own 
mother is afraid to live with 
her (for fear of government 
reaction), said Schwartz. 

“T will remember going to 
the outlying villages and 
talking with the most sim- 
ple, beautiful, sincere, 
apolitical people whose 
main love is of the land,” 
said Fisher. “And I asked 
myself, ‘What does the 
U.S. want with El Salvador 
anyway?” 

“What do we care what 
goes on in El Salvador to 
the point where we would 
subject these people to this 
misery and torture (through 
the military aid we send to 
El Salvador every year),” 
said Fisher. 


Trial Van Club becomes permanent at UVM 
seeks funding from Student Association 


By STACEY 
KALAMARAS 

Starting the second 
week of February, the 
UVM Escort Van Club 
will begin its predetermin- 
ed route. Between the 
hours of 6:30 p.m. and 
12:30 a.m., the van will 
travel its route of on and 
off campus locations. 

“(The van club) is for 
the person without a vehi- 
cle,” said co-founder of 
the organization Paul 
Vicino, where they live 
“close enough to walk, but 
far away enough for it to 
be dangerous.” 

Unlike Cat Patrol, the 
Van Club is open to both 
men and women alike, as 
well as groups traveling 
together. Next year when 
more funds become 
available, Vicino and co- 


founder Ceming Chao 
hope to have bus stop 
signs similar to the ones 
used by the UVM Trolley. 

Tentatively, the van 
will stop in front of Bill- 
ings, the gym, Harris- 
Millis, McAuley, and 
Southwick. The stops off 
campus are still in the pro- 
cess of ‘being decided. 
However, the van will on- 
ly stop at major intersec- 
tions such as Pearl Street 
and South Union Street. 
The stops will be within a 
half-mile radius of UVM, 
according to Vicino. 

The club is currently 
awaiting S.A. recognition, 
but funds have been 
received from three other 
sources. Three hundred 
dollars were received from 
the Dean of Students, 
$300 from the Presidential 


fund, and $1,500 max- 
imum from the _Inter- 
Residential Associaiton 
(IRA). 


According to Chao, the 
purpose is two-fold. 
“University facilities (such 
as the gym, the library, 
and Billings) are not being 
utilized to their full poten- 
tial for whatever reasons,” 
Chao said. He hopes the 
van club will help to bring 
more people to the 
resources. The other pur- 
pose is safety. 

Last spring as a Student 
Associaiton senator, 
Vicino began a_ similar 
concept on a trial basis. 
The trial loop was for off- 
campus only. In its nine 
day trial run, more than 
100 people took advantage 
of its services, Vicino said. 

The one van will require 
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volunteers to drive it bas- 
ed on two hour shifts, The 
only problems forseen 
with volunteers is their 
reliability, Chao said. 
Chao said sororities seem 
most enthusistic about the 
club so far. 

Volunteers interested in 
driving the van will be re- 
quired to fill out an ap- 
plication and two recom- 
mendation forms will also 
be required. Recommen- 
dations can be from peers, 
but ones from staff or 
faculty members are 
preferred. 

The UVM Escort Van 
Club will have its first 
organizational meeting 
next Tuesday at 7:30 p.m. 
in Martin Luther King 
Lounge in Lower Billings: 
Anyone interested in 
helping should attend. 
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Shilts accuses institutions are slow to respond to AIDS epidemic 


continued form page 2 
“There were researchers working around the clock, and 
swithin five weeks the Drug Administration had entirely 
rewritten the guidelines for the packaging of over-the- 
counter pharmaceuticals,”’ he continued. 

The government’s reaction in the Tylenol case was 


not only more immediate and strong in terms of man- 


power, but also in terms of funding. “More money was 
spent in those five days than was spent in about the first 
five years of AIDS,” Shilts said. 


Shilts also pointed out that the President has only” 


once in his two terms in office addressed in a speech the 
problem of AIDS. “Thirty-two thousand Americans 
were dead or dying of AIDS before Reagan could even 
come out and make a speech on it. And even then he 
could hardly bring himself to utter the word ‘gay.’” 

AIDS went unmentioned in this year’s State of the 
Union Address. 

The politics of AIDS, however, were not restricted to 
the realm of the government and politicians, according 
to Shilts. Scientists were playing the game, too. 

Acclassic example of politics among AIDS researchers, 


_ cited by Shilts, was the dispute between the Pasteur In- 


stitute in France and-the National Cancer Institute 

_ (NCI) in the U.S. over which had actually isolated or 
“discovered”’ the virus causing AIDS. At one point this 
caused such a rift in the medical community that the 
Centers for Disease Control and NCI ‘‘wouldn’t even 
talk to each other. 

Shilts pointed out the often unconscious prejudice in 
even the language of AIDS news stories. ‘““When we 
have news stories about babies who have gotten AIDS 
from blood transfusions, these victims are invariably 
referred to as the innocent victims of this epidemic. If 
they are innocent victims, one has to wonder who the 
guilty victims are,” said Shilts. ‘Essentially there are 
those we should feel sorry for and those we should not 
feel sorry for.”’ 

The U.S., according to Shilts, had and has the 
resources to deal with the AIDS virus in a much mote ef- 
fective manner. ‘“The AIDS epidemic did not need to 
happen in the proportions it did happen in the United 
States,”’ he said. 

An earlier isolation of the virus could have helped the 


Bars hope fo protit 


continued from page 2 _ 


night live music,’’ said the 
‘elder Sweeney. 

- Sam’s, the new name for 
Finbar’s, is now owned and 
managed by Sam Romano. 
In order to overcome the 


+t odds which he sees are 


against him, such as the 
drinking age, Romano in- 
tends to appeal to a more 
mature crowd. 

By introducing food and 
eliminating drink specials 
he hopes to keep the rowdy 
and destructive crowds 
away. He hopes to target 

_ Flynn goers, for example. 

“lve «done a lot of 
tesearch on the area and I 
feel I can have a real niche 

in the market,”’ catering to 
the quieter crowd, said 
Romano. at 

“There is a tremendous 
growth in the surrounding 
areas and by offering live 
entertainment and a nice 
atmosphere I think I can do 
teally well.’ Romano’s pro- 
jected revenues by the end 
of the first year are $30,000 
a month, and in the long 
tun are $80,000 a month. 
Jay Robinson, seventeen 
year owner of What Ales 
You, said he has seen a 
decrease in the lines which 


used to form outside his bar, 


but at the same time the in- 
side has remain full. He is 


_ telatively unconcerned 


- about the slack in demand 


because he has a well 


established bar which has . 


always done a good 


-business. He pointed out 


that he does an even better 
business when there is a 
school recess, because a 
slightly older Burlington 
crowd comes back. 

“The real cut into profits 
has to do with insurance 
and taxes,” said Robinson. 
“Liquor liability now costs 
me 40 to 50 thousand 
dollars, as opposed to eight 
thousand in 1984-85.” 

Other bar owners express- 
ed the same concern but ac- 
cept it as part of the costs of 
owning a bar, although 


‘owning the insurance it is 


not legally mandatory. 

“You just have to do 
some shopping around,” 
said Shawn Sweeney. “I 
have found large variances 
in the costs of policies.” 

Even though he is carry- 
ing a standard policy, 
Romano says that if he finds 
himself with a lawsuit on 
his hands, ‘‘it would be all 
over for me in the bar 
business,” because of all the 
expenses. 

‘If we continue with 
good work ethics the money 
will take care of itself,”’ said 
Sweeney. His statement 
represents the point of view 
of all four new bar owners. 
They all say they intend to 
run the bars themselves, 
and have faith that with 
some hard work and good 
ideas, they can overcome 
the strikes against them and 
draw the crowds. ° 


scientific community find treatments and vaccines and a 
technique for screening the nation’s blood supply, accor- 
ding to Shilts. None was available. 

There were scientists interested in looking for the 
virus very early on, he said, but they were consistently 
denied the funding or permission to go ahead with their 
research. They were not, according to Shilts, denied this 
so much because of concerns over such things as expense 
and safety, although these did play some role in the 
blockage of their work. Instead, they were prevented 
from conducting their research because ‘‘it wasn’t con- 
sidered important enough.” 

“History shows that this was not a difficult virus to 
find. There were three research groups that made 
separate isolations of this virus. Every research group 
that did this did so within seven months of when it 
began looking. The problem was getting people to start 
looking. 

“We have the best medical system in the world. We 
have the most lavishly funded research bureaucracy in 
the world both in the public sector and the private sec- 
tor; and we clearly have the most sophisticated network 
of public health agencies; and making sure that the 
scientific establishment and local public health and the 
medical system work and do their job right, we have the 
most unfettered news media in the world. And all these 
institutions failed.”’ 

The system, he said, failed because it hesitated for too 
long in deciding whether or not to fight this epidemic. 
“We lost time; and during an epidemic, time is your 
greatest enemy because even if your society is not mov- 
ing, the epidemic does.” 
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What finally got the media’s attention and ended the 
hesitation, according to Shilts, was not some remarkable 
new scientific discovery or the death toll’s rise to some 
incredible figure. It was the death of American movie 
star Rock Hudson. ‘Rock Hudson getting AIDS was like 
the birth of Christ — it divided our millennium,” said 
Shilts. 

Despite the undeniable volume of material that: has 
been published on AIDS in the past year or so, Shilts 
feels that the media’s coverage has still been superficial 
and inadequate. “Since the Rock Hudson revelation, 
you can compare AIDS to the Mississippi River — it 
(coverage) has been a mile wide and an inch deep.” 

He accuses the media of practices bordering on the 
sensationalist when dealing with AIDS. A notable ex- 
ample he cites is the “heterosexual hype around AIDS.” 
Shilts says the risk to heterosexuals has been deliberately 
and greatly exaggerated because of the interest and at- 
tention it attracts from a much larger sector of the 
population. ‘There is no statistic too small to blow up 
and say it’ll be a heterosexual pandemic,” he said. He 
believes it will not spread widely into heterosexual 
populations in the U.S. 

Although he is certainly an advocate of safer sex bet- 
ween all sexual partners (whether of the same sex or 
not), Shilts does not feel that the heterosexual issue is a 
very important among AIDS issues. 

Shilts similarly feels that the importance of the issue of 
mandatory AIDS testing has likewise been greatly exag- 
gerated. As he points out, “even if you did institute such _ 
a policy, how would you enforce it? And how would you 
deal with any people found to have AIDS?” 
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Tax information — 


By STEPHEN 
MOUNT 

Being a citizen or resident 
of this country means many 
things, means the 
automatic possession of 
numerous rights. But those 
rights don’t come for free. 
Since the 1930’s, when the 
20th Amendment was pass- 
ed, income tax has been a 
responsibilty of the citizen. 


“You are no exception. 


The Internal Revenue 
Service (IRS) has been try- 
ing to get people to file 
their tax returns before the 
ultimate date, April 15. 
The more people who file 
early, the smaller the flood 
of returns in April, and the 
fewer number of extensions 
have to be granted. 

In order to speed up the 
process, the IRS has in- 
stituted an ad campaign 
dramatizing the ‘‘evils” of 
late filing. They also are 
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taxable. Say they, ‘eal 
must include in gross in- 
come tips you _ receive 
directly from customers, 
tips on credit cards paid you 
by your employer, and your 
share of any tip-splitting.” 

If you received more than 
$20 per month in tips, they 
should have been subject to 
withholding tax, both 
federal and social security. 
You should have reported 
these tips to your employer 
during the course of each 
work month. The IRS has 
forms for you to record your 
tips; should you want them. 
They are form 4070-A for a 
daily record and 4070 for a 
report to your employer. 

If you don’t report your 
tips, your employer may be 
required to estimate them 
and you may énd up paying 
for tips you didn’t get, 
unless you have a record of 
them. 
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making available answers to 
common questions, par- 
ticularly on the student side 
of the tax code. 

Recently, with the 1986 
Tax Reform Act, several 
things have changed, in- 
cluding the taxability of 
scholarships. In some cases, 
says the agency, scholar- 
ships must be claimed as in- 
come if you are not a degree 
student, but can be exclud- 
ed if you are a degree stu- 
dent, if it is a ‘qualified 
scholarship.”’ 

According to the IRS, a 
qualified scholarship is 
“fone used, according to the 
conditions of the grant, for 
tuition, fees, books, supplies 
and equipment.’’ Scholar- 
ship amounts for room, 
board, and travel, are not 
exempt, and must be in- 
cluded in income. , 

If your scholarship comes 
from a business that makes 
a condition of the scholar- 
ship to be that you work for 
them after graduation, the 
scholarship must also be 
claimed as income, as it is 
payment for future services. 

Another point of concern 
for students is tips. Tips, the 
IRS assures students, are 
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If your gross income ex- 
ceeds the total of your per- 
sonal exzemption and your 
standard deduction, you 
must file one of the follow- 
ing tax returns; either the 
1040, 1040A or the 
1040EZ. 

The personal exemption 
is $1900, but you cannot 
claim this deduction if your 
parents also claim you as a 
dependant deduction. 
Though the standard 
deduction varies, for 
singles, it is $2540. Again, 
if you are a dependent, you 
cannot claim this 
deduction. 

If you are a dependent, 
and if your total income, 
earned and_ unearned, 
comes to more than $500, 
you must file. If you have 
no unearned income, you 
may claim the $2540 
deduction. . 

The tax code also says 
that if it is possible to be 
claimed as a deduction, but 
you aren’t, then you still 
fall under the rules for 
dependents. In other words, 
you cannot claim yourself 
or use. the standard 


please turn to page 13 


fi a 


» 


ee 


By JEN COMISKEY 

“The University of Ver- 
mont is a place to learn and 
to teach. It is not a cloister 
— it does not live in a 
vacuum. It is both in the 
world and of the world. Its 
mission is to educate people 
for leadership in society.” 
So the Board of Trustees 
said in May of 1969, at the 
height of dissent and disrup- 
tion on American college 
campuses. 

In a SPARC debate 
yesterday afternoon, the 
fine line between exercising 
one’s tights and tempering 
them so that they don’t in- 
terfere with those of others 
was discussed. 

The participants in the 
debate were Political 
Science Professor Greg 
Mahler and Plant and Soil 
Science Professor Fred 
Magdoff. 

Dissent means the ability 
to disagree without fearing 
the consequences, said 
Magdoff. The term disrup- 
tion means the ability to 
‘make changes. 

Mahler, chairman of the 
Faculty Senate Student Af- 
fairs Committee, said 
“society doesn’t come with 
tules.”” But he insists that 
everything from cities to ski 
clubs need to create rules of 
some sort. These rules 
should be obeyed, he said, 
even if they do not seem 
right. 

“We have to obey the 
tules we make for society,” 
said Mahler, ‘“‘at least until 
they change.”’ 

He made the assumption 
that by deciding to become 
a member of UVM’s com- 
munity, or of any society, 
one has consented to obey 


_ the rules. 


Magdoff however, feels 
that the University’s dis- 
sent and disruption policies 
are unfair as printed in the 
Univeristy publication, the 
Cat’s Tale. ‘It makes no 


Dissent and Disruption policy debated 


This sit-in in 1985, protesting the University’s then-holdings in companies doing business in South Africa, 
is part of the root of the whole dissent and disruption policy at UVM. 


sense to handle all offenses 
in the same way.”’ Magdoff 
rules 
should be broader especially 


believes that the 
for the students and faculty. 
“An example of an 


outrageous policy,’”’ he said, 


“is this: the faculty and staff 


cannot solicit (for a charity) 


in the workplace on or off 


work time. But faculty and 
staff can be solicited by 
charities that the Universi- 
ty approves.” Though this 
policy has in no way been 
enforced, he said, it still re- 
mains in the faculty 
handbook. 

During his comments on 
the Waterman 19, Magdoff 
said that it was unfair when 
students were arrested for 


‘“‘just sitting down 
somewhere.’’ Mahler 
thought that Magdoff’s 


phrase seemed to trivialize 
‘the situation, but Magdoff 
made it clear that he was 
not slighting the seriousness 
of the issue. 

There was an agreement 
between the two professors 


that there should be a line 
drawn, clearly stating what 
the students can and can- 
not do. However, there was 
disagreement over who 
would have the right to 
draw that line. 

The question of students 
crossing the University’s 
line and_ the - University 
crossing the student’s line 
was answered by Magdoff. 
“The final resolution for 
the punishment should be 
agreed upon by the students 
as well as the University,” 
he said. 

Mahler did not agree with 
the idea that the students 
have no input in the mak- 
ing of the rules: ‘Some 
students have made sugges- 
tions, and some changes 
have been made,” he said. 
“But,” he conceded, ‘‘not 
in all cases.” 

Mahler supported the 
idea that the power is in the 
hands of the administra- 
tion. However, Magdoff 
argued ‘‘the faculty has not 
always been consulted on 


some decisions by the Board 
of Trustees.”’ 

One of members of the 
audience said that the 
disruption caused by the 
Waterman 19 was non- 
violent, and may have turn- 
ed out to be educational. 
Magdoff agreed, saying that 
disruption ‘‘is a way of get- 
ting attention, and getting 
things changed.” 

Mahler simply pointed 
out that before people per- 
form an act of civil disobe- 
dience, they should think 
about how important the 
issue is to them, and if they 
are willing to take the con- 
sequences for the act. 

Mahler showed concern 
about the issue of student 
involvement and disent and 
disruption, but is sure that 
all the problems will be 
resolved. It will take many 
hours of hard work to. pro- 
duce a rational policy for 
UVM, he said, and plans 
are set for the review of the 
dissent and disruption 
policy this summer. 


King’s dream still not realized in United States 


_ continued from page 5 


white,” said Marable. He 
commanded an_ interna- 
tional audience, and in 
1964 he was the recipient of 
the Noble Peace Prize. 

King’s dream changed, 
according to Marable, with 
the growing debate over the 
injustices of the Vietnam 
war. The civil rights move- 
‘Ment had been mute on this 
Issue before 1965, but 
Malcolm X, another. civil 
tights leader, pointed out 
that a nation’s foreign 
Policy must correlate to its 
Oomestic policy. 

Black leaders needed to 
concern themselves with 
More than domestic civil 
tights issues. In January of 
1966, King published his 


Mist strong attack on the 


war in Vietnam. He 
established a “Rainbow 


_ oalition,” a biracial coali- 


Hon fighting for political 


‘ 
/ 


and social justice. The 
dream grew from one of 
Black civil rights to a dream 
of political and __ social 
democracy. 

From April to June, 1968, 
King organized the Poor 
People’s March in 
Washington, a campaign 
advocating the rights of the 
underprivileged. ‘‘Class, 


- not race, would be the tie 


that would bind the new 
coalition,’ Marable said. 

King saw the connection 
between the. democratic 
ideals of America and the 
peace issue expressed in 
Vietnam war protests, said 
Marable. His dream was of 
the achievement of equal 
economic, political, and 
educational opportunities 
across the board. 

Marable traced King’s as- 
cent as a spokesperson and 
representative of the “grass 
roots’ people. He _ at- 


tributed King’s success to a 
“peerless” gift of oration, 
and to his ‘“‘credentials and 
identity as a black 
minister.” 

King relates to the grass 
roots people and articulates 
what they are unable to say 
for themselves. ‘‘He  suf- 
fered with them and thus he 
helped prepare them to suf- 
fer, ’’ Marable said. King 
also appealed to White 
moderates because he was 
‘a reasonable counselor at a 
time of intense crisis.’’ 

Marable made the point 
that the movement made 
King, he did not make the 
movement. If King had not 
existed, he noted, 
somebody else would have 
done his work, although 
probably not as effectively. 
He was within his time. 
“Successful leaders must 
always be one step ahead of 
the masses, but only one 
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step,” Marable said. 

Martin Luther King Jr. 
recognized that racial in- 
justice was only an expres- 
sion of the broader issue of 
social inequality. 

He said that being “‘free 
at last can only be mean- 
ingful if it embraces all of 
God’s children.’’ Twenty 
years after his death, 
Marable knows that we still 
have a long way to go. 

His speech was part of a 
series of events sponsored 
by the University of Ver- 
mont Minority Student 
Program honoring Martin 
Luther King Jr. 

Marable is a professor of 
sociology and _ political 
science at Purdue Universi- 
ty in Indiana. He is the 
author of many books, in- 
cluding Black American 
Politics, and writes the syn- 
dicated column, ‘Across 


the Color Line.” 
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Murder in Vermont: 


By STEPHEN 
MOUNT 

May 1981 was a month 
that many Vermonters wish 
they could have done 
without. It was a month in 
which “‘big city” problems 
came to this state, problems 
that Vermont had never 
had to deal with before. 
Not that Vermont is devoid 
of such problems, _ like 
murder or rape, but in May 
1981, the problems hit 
home in a way they never 
had before. 

May 15 was a cloudy, wet 


= 
‘About 
Vermont 
BES ee ee 


day in the middle of Ver- 
mont’s fifth season, the 
mud season. It was a good 
day to be twelve. At least, it 
was for most twelve-year- 
olds. For Melissa Walbridge 
and Samantha Terrence, 
the day would be less than 


_ good. Much less. (Recogniz- 


ing that she has her own life 
to live, Samantha Terrence 
is a pseudonym.) 

On that day, Melissa and 
Samantha had left Lawton 
Middle School in Essex 
Junction and went straight 
to the park across the street. 
From there was a short-cut 
used by many of their 
classmates that cut several 
minutes off of their walking 
time. They were in no rush, 
two sixth graders walking, 


talking, enjoying each 
other’s presence. Best 
friends for years, they were 
inseparable. 


By the end of the day, 
Melissa was dead and 
Samantha was in the 


DANCIN’ 
CHICKEN 


a shock to sma 


It was down this particular stretch of railroad tracks in Essex Junction that Samantha 


Her naked body was covered in blood, the result of a crime that would later turn Vermont upside-down. 


hospital. Both had been 
raped. It was an un- 
thinkable crime. Sex crime 
is a New York problem, a 
Boston problem. It’s not a 
Burlington problem, not 
even a. Vermont problem. 
Or at least, that’s the im- 
pression of the people of 
this state. When news 
broke out about the murder 
in Essex Junction, it was 
simply unbelievable. 
Melissa and Samantha 
had been taken into the 
woods by two men, Jamie 
Savage and Louis Hamlin. 
Not even men really, 
Savage was 15 and Hamlin 
16. But they were old 
enough to commit their ter- 
tible crime. They pulled the 


two girls into the woods, 
and on wet, moldy foam- 
rubber mattresses, they 
were stabbed, shot with a 
BB gun, and raped. Melissa 
died from her wounds, and 
they left Samantha for dead 
when they were finished. 
But she wasn’t. 

Samantha walked, naked 
and bleeding, to a set of 
railroad tracks that skirts 
the small forest. A flagman 
on a train that was rolling 
by saw her. At first, he 
thought that the little girl 
he saw in the distance was 
wearing a red outfit, but as 
the train moved slowly 
nearer, he saw that the red 
outfit was blood. He signal- 
ed his engineer to stop the 


train, and he went to her. 

Exhausted, she fell into 
his arms. He picked her up 
and since he didn’t know 
what else to do, he pressed 
her chest to his. He hoped 
the pressure would stop the 
bleeding from her stab 
wounds. 

The police were quickly 
notified and they rushed to 
the scene. What they found 
after Samantha was sent off 
in an ambulance to 


~MCHY\V, horrified the small 


town cops. Bloody mat- 
tresses, surrounded by beer 


cans and cigarette buitts. ° 


Under one mattress was the 
lifeless body of Melissa 
Walbridge. 
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Terrence was found by railraod workers in May, 1981. 


descriptions, the police 
issued drawings of the two 
assailants to the press. After 
a week-long manhunt for 
the men in the drawings, 
Savage and Hamlin were ar- 


rested. Hamlin’s aunt had ~ 


told the police that she 
thought her nephew had 
killed Walbridge. He had 
been under suspicion 
already because he was on 
probation for an attack at 
knifepoint of a woman jogg- 
ing on the railroad between 
North Beach and the Mobil 
tank farm a year earlier. 

Armed with photos of the 
two, police went to Saman- 
tha. She positively iden- 
tified both of them from a 
photo line-up, even though 
Hamlin had shaved his 
beard. 

After interrogations of 
both that led nowhere, 
Savage finally confessed, in 
his own infantile way, to his 
part in the crimes. He took 
police to the site and show- 
ed them where he and his 
friend had buried the girl’s 
clothes. Savage showed lit- 
tle emotion and no remorse 
as police dug up the clothes 
and he laughed several 


.times while at the site. 


Community outrage was 
at a very high level when 
Hamlin and Savage were ar- 
rested. “‘As for where to put 
these scum,’ wrote one 
man to the Burlington Free 
Press, ‘‘they belong in the 
most vile, unihabitable 
place possible.” 

But the outrage boiled 
over when prosecutors an- 
nounced that Savage bab 
not be prosecuted for h 
participation. Under Ver- 
mont law, minors under the 
age of 16 could not be pro- 
secuted for adult crimes. 
They could only be pro- 
secuted under juvenile law, 
and be held until the age of 
18. Savage would be set 
free, no matter what the 


outcome of his juvenile 
trial, in less than three 
years. 

Hamlin, however, would 
not get off so easily. State’s 
prosecutors Susan Via and 
Mark Keller fell in love 
with the strong and 
courageous Samantha Ter-- 
rence, and vowed to put 
Hamlin away. He was held 
on $100,000 bond. 

At the trial, the sister of 
one of Hamlin’s girlfriends 
testified that she had heard 
Hamlin boasting about the 
crime. Samantha testified 
that Hamlin had choked 
her when she wouldn’t take 
off her clothes. She told the 
jury he told her he'd 
slaughter her like a_ pig. 
When the jury was finished 
deliberating, he was found 
guilty, and he was sentenc- 
ed to 45 years to life for 
murder and 15 to 25 years 
for sexual assault. 

Savage’s unique situation 
allowed him to get off with 
a few years in juvenile 
detention. He left Vermont 
in 1983 when he turned 18 
and moved to Arizona, 
where he changed his name 
to John W. Barber. 

To prevent such a situa- 
tion from ever happening 
again, the Vermont 
legislature wrote a new 
juvenile code that specified 
the following: if a child bet- 
ween ten and 16 commits a 
serious crime, he or she cari 
be tried as an adult, to in- 
clude life imprisonment or a 
death sentence. The crimes 
considered to be adult 
crimes include arson caus- 
ing death, arson, assault 
and robbery with a deadly 
weapon, assault and robbery 
causing bodily injury, ag- 
gravated assault, murder, 
manslaughter, kidnapping, 
maiming, sexual assault, ag- 
gravated sexual assault, and 
burglary of sleeping apart- 
ments at night. 

Juvenile offenders, the 
code continued, were not to 
be held in adult prisons, the 
victim was to be allowed to 
know the offender’s name. 
The code would not be — 
retroactive. 

The death of Melissa 
Walbridge brought about 
great change in the view of | 
the juvenile offender in 
Vermont. Vermonters also — 
got to see that Vermont 
does not exist under a bub- — 
ble. It was a terrible way for 
us to learn such a lesson, 
and a terrible way for us to 
realize that our juvenile 
system needed fixing. 

While the crime probably — 
would have been commit- — 
ted with the new code or — 
without, at least something 
good came of the whole af- — 
fair. It’s of little consolation 
to Samantha Terrence or Og 
the families of either girls, 
but at least it’s something. _ 
Said Samantha at the end _ 
of Hamlin’s trial, “Tm just 
glad it’ s over.’ 


VY 


freedom 


supports 


Sanders in House 

Burlington Mayor Ber- 
nard Sanders announced 
Wednesday that he is con- 
sidering running for the 
U.S. House of Represen- 
tatives in November. 

Running for governor in 
1986, Sanders received only 
15 percent of the vote. He 
also ran unsuccessfully for 
the U.S. Senate-in 1974. 
He said he will not run 
again for mayor. 

Sanders’ allies include six 
of thirteen aldermen who 
are Progressives or 
independents. 

Sanders advocates a na- 
tional health care system, 
strong control of nuclear 
arms, and a reconstruction 
of national priorities lean- 
ing toward social needs. 


Reagan’s address 

President Reagan claimed 
to restore the ‘American 
Dream” Monday night on 
national television. 

Reagan called for world 
supporting the 
nuclear arms treaty with the 
Soviet Union, asking the 
Senate to promptly ratify 
the INF Treaty. He also 
continued 
assistance to anti- 
communists fighters, 
though he recognized some 
of Nicaragua’s steps to 
make a democratic reform. 
The aid package will in- 
clude almost $45 billion. 

Reagan 
committment to items such 
as an anti-abortion amend- 


“ment to the Constitution 


and another that would 
allow prayer in school. 

The President also called 
for passage of another 
amendment to balance the 
federal budget. The federal 
budget deficit went up from 
$80 billion in fiscal year 
1981 to its current $148 
billion. When Reagan took 
office the national debt was 
$715 billion and is now 
nearly $2 trillion. 

Reagan asked Congress to 
enforce a two-year com- 
Promise budget agreement, 
designed to reduce federal 


- deficits by $76 billion. 


Reagan also wants to stop 
racial discrimination in 
schools and other institu- 
tions receiving federal funds 
through a legislative 
Message sent to Congress. 

is message also is 
designed to reinstate the 
tax break for capital gains 
eliminated by the 1986 tax 
act. 


Reagan asked Congress to 


_ Tatify the U.S.-Canadian 


Free Trade Agreement that 
he and Canadian Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney 
signed January 2. 
Lastly Reagan urged the 
mate to move ‘quickly 
and decisively” in confirm- 
‘ng Supreme Court 


Tominee Judge Anthony 
ennedy. 


en Wey. 


reiterated his . 


Bush vs. Rather 

Vice President George 
Bush and CBS Anchorman 
Dan Rather engaged in a 
heated debate Monday 
night concerning the net- 
work’s intent of the subject 
matter of Bush’s interview. 

Many times during the 
broadcast both Bush and 
Rather spoke at once, mak- 
ing it impossible to hear 
either. 

Bush claimed he was lead 
to believe that the subject 
matter would have been 
about him as a political can- 
didate profile instead of 
what it was, his role in the 
Iran-Contra scandal. 

Bush felt it was unjust to 
evaluate his whole career by 
rehashing the Iran-Contra 
Scandal. 

Burlington CBS affliate 
WCAX-TV received’ 75 
phone calls from Ver- 
monters. Most felt Rather 
was wrong. 


Mecham to resign 

Arizona Governor Evan 
Mecham will have to face a 
recall election or resign. On 
Monday, the Arizona 
secretary of state announc- 
ed Mecham’s opponents 
collected more than enough 
signatures in order to force 
such a decision for 
Mecham. 

A spokesman for 
Mecham said he will not 
resign. 

The Mecham Recall 
Committee needed 216,746 
valid signatures to force a 
recall vote. 301,032 were 
received. 

The Arizona House selec- 
tion committee resumed 
hearing Monday debating 
whether Mecham should be 
impeached. Mecham will 
be the last witness later this 
week. 


Russian bribery 

Pravada announced 
Saturday that $6.5 billion 
was stolen from the 
Uzbekistan Republic in a 
scandal involving  extor- 
tion, bribery and armed 
bodyguards and a relative of 
ex-Chairman Leonid 
Brezhnev. 

An article in the Com- 
munist Party newspaper 
suggested that Mikhail Gor- 
bachev’s administration 
will not tolerate the corrup- 
tion of its officials involved 
in the scandal. 


AIDS tests in Ill. 


A mandatory testing for 
AIDS before acquiring a 
marriage license in Illionois 
went into effect January 1. 
Resident of Illinois are 
crossing into bordering 
states, where the test is not 
mandatory, to avoid the 
$20 to $120 cost of the 
tests. 

The Illinois law requires 
couples. to present a cerf- 
tificate signed by a licensed 
physician in order to obtain 
a marriage license. 
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However, the law does not 
prevent couples where one 
or both test positive for 
AIDS from marrying. 


Jan 22 Fri 


Preventative asprin 

A new study reports that 
an asprin every other day 
could prove highly effective 


in preventing a first heart ° 


attack. Because an 
estimated 1.5 million 
Americans suffer first heart 
attacks each year and as a 
result, a third of them die 


each year, proving the 
broad implications of the 
study. 


Previous studies showed 


. that heart attack sufferers 


taking an asprin daily 
reduced the risk of their se- 
cond heart attack, saving 
50,000 lives per year. This 
treatment is now routine for 
most victims, 

The new study is the first 
to show asprin’s prevention 
in first heart attacks. 
Researchers are however 
concerned about 
widespread use due to 
asprin’s many side eaffects. 


December climb 

In December, inflation 
rose only 0.1 percent, but 
the rate for all of 1987 was 
4.4 percent. The Depart- 
ment of Labor reported this 
to be the highest annual 
level in six years. 

In 1986, consumer prices 
rose only 1.1 percent. 
Economists account for the 
1987 rise by the surge in oil 
prices early in 1987. 

Energy prices dropped in 
December: gasoline was 
down 2.2 percent and fuel 
oil down 1.5 percent, but 
fuel prices were higher. Low 
prices for new and used cars 
as well as clothing helped to 
keep inflation in check. 

Donald Ratajczak, direc- 
tor of the economic 
forecasting project at 
Georgia State University, 
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expects inflation to be no 
higher than 3 percent dur- 
ing the first half of 1988. 


Hoyos killed 

Colombia’s Chief Pro- 
secutor was kidnapped and 
killed Monday by gunmen 
believed to work for co- 
caine barons. The body was 
discovered 15 miles 
southeast of Medellin, near 
the airport, where Hoyos 
was abducted and his two 
bodygurds killed at 7:30 
a.m. Monday. 

According to a reporter, 
Hoyos was shot many times 
and the body was blidfolded 
and handcuffed. . 

Four hours after the ab- 
duction of Hoyos, police 
found and freed a mayoral 
candidate kidnapped by 
drug dealers a week ago. 


Canadian bombs 

One of the three Cana- 
dians charged with smuggl- 
ing a bomb over the bérder 
on October 23, pleaded 
guilty on Tuesday to that 
charge and also immigra- 
tion charges stemming from 
the incident. 

Walid Majib Mourad, 
faces up to ten years in 
prison and up to $500,000 
in fines. Three of the 
original four immigration 
charges had been dropped. 
Mourad could have faced 
up to 30 years in prison had 
he been convicted of all 
charges. 

The three men _ were 
originally charged with the 
possession and transporta- 
tion of explosive materials 
in the U.S. 

The government claims 
to originally connect the 
three men because wire siez- 
ed in the van was similar to 
wire on the bomb carried by 
one of the men, as well as 
other evidence. 
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COMPETITION 


You're working hard for your 
college degree. But at graduation, 
you may be one of many people com- 
peting for the few really good openings. 
Get the most from your degree. Air Force 
ROTC is one way to help you get started. Our train- 
ing program gives you the management and leadership 
skills you need to succeed. As an Air Force officer, you'll put 
your education to work in a responsible position from the 
very beginning. 
Its a great opportunity. Why settle for anything less? 
Major Charles Mather 
St Michael's College 
802-655-2000 Ext: 2556 


Only the 
very best... 


for your 
someone 
special. 
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#8 Eye Exams 


Thorough Eye Examinations by Dr. Reid Grayson 
and Dr. Floyd Lapidow, Optometrists. 


# SS Contact Lenses 


Complete Selection, including Extended Wear 
Lenses, Tinted Lenses, Replacement Lenses, 
and Supplies. Expert Fitting. 


€B Eyeglasses 


Wide Selection of Fashion Frames. Expert Fitting. 
Laboratory on Premises. Complete Selection of 
Sunglasses, Too. 


€S Sports Vision 


Vision Training to Improve Your 
Athletic Performance 


Fees Set With Students In Mind. 


Contact Lens Center 658-3330 - 


230 College Street (Next to Nickelodeon), Burlington 


THE EYEGIASS CENTER 878-5816 


emma = 37 Lincoln Street, Essex Junction <I 
ere : aig Care Plans Welcome a.) 


Former key club members and 
energetic students to help the 
Burlington 
Kiwanis Club form a Circle K 
at UVM. 


For more information contact: 


James Parent 864-7024 
Steve Wheeler 865-2190 =| 
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CHINESE RESTAURANT 


) e Sunday Brunch 


ae : $6.95 
f : ee * All you can eat 
SJ * A different selection 
every Sunday 
* Complimentary Champagne 
12:00-4:00 PM 


Free Parning off College Street atter 4:30 
Sat.. Sun. & Holidays all day 
126 College Street 


Burlington 863-1023 


TUES., FEBRUARY 9, 8PM 
Memorial Auditorium, 
Burlington | 


Special 
Guests: 

THE LEATHER 
NUN 


Cosponsored by: 


106.7 WIZN 


Tickets: $12.50, 15.50 & 17.50 


Available at: Flynn Theatre and 
UVM Campus Ticket Store, Burlington 
Buch Spieler, Montpelier * **™* 
and Catamount Arts, St. Johnsbury. 
Call 86-FLYNN (863-5966) or 748-2600 


B Mees 


cat 86-FLYNN (863-5966) 


Calandre 


Limited edition 
3 0z. spray 


$3200 value 


\ 
Hours: Mon. and Fri. 9-9; Tues., Wed. & Thurs. 9-6; Sat. 9-5:30 
75 Church St * 862-6405 * MasterCard « VISA * Kelley Charge 


The morning sun shines through a steamy cloud hovering over Royal Tyler Theatre. 


Stephen Mount/Cynic Photos 


Study seeks to lessen lake sewage 


By KATHRYN 
SCHWARTZ 

Burlington’s shoreline 
and beaches can _ look 
foward to a cleaner future, 
due to a research report 
completed by Jim Morgan, 
a University of Vermont 
researcher. 

The report, commission- 
ed by the City of Burl- 
ington, is “the best infor- 
mation existing on Burl- 
ington Harbor,” said City 
Engineer Steven Goodkind. 
He also said that the city 
fully accepts the recommen- 
dations of this report. 

Burlington Harbor and its 
shore has been plagued by a 
pollution problem. Rain- 
water run-off goes down the 
same pipes as sewage, all of 
whi¢h,.goes to a sewage 
treatment plant on the 
shore of Lake Champlain, 
just south of Perkin’s Pier. 

When there is a lot of 
run-off, after a heavy rain- 


problems, which caused 
numerous beach closings, 
prompted researcher Jim 
Morgan to contact the city 
and let them know that 
there were studies available 
that could help remedy the 
situation. The City then 
asked Morgan to do a study 
of lake currents and pollu- 
tant dispersal, and compile 
recommendations from. his 


research. 

The field work to deter- 
mine what should be done 
about the perrennial pro- 
blem began in August 1987 
and was completed «in 
November 1987. At this 
point Engineers Jeff Liable 
and William Walker step- 
ped in to help. Computer 
simulations were created to 
show what would happen to 
pollutants in the lake under 
different conditions and at 
different depths. The finish- 
ed report was completed in 
December 1987 and submit- 


“We cannot just put the stuff further 
out into the lake without improving 


the system.” 


fall, for example, there is 
too much waste for the 
treatment plant to process. 
Combine Sewer Overflow, 
a technical. name for the 
combination rain- 
water/sewage, occurs, caus- 
ing raw sewage to be 
deposited directly into the 
lake through an outflow 
pipe which empties only 
150 feet off shore. 


Last summer’s pollution 


Morgan, 
UVM researcher 


ted to City Hall. 

The report’s findings 
recommend, that the ex- 
isting sewage treatment 
facilities be completely 
upgraded, that the outflow 
pipe be placed beyond the 
breakwater, and that the in- 
take pipe for the public 
water supply be relocated. 
Moving the outflow pipe 
beyond the _ breakwater 
alone would reduce the 
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sewage pollution of Burl- 
ington’s shores by 75 
percent. 

However, Morgan asserts, 
“the goal is not to find out 
where to put a pipe. The 
end goal is to improve the 
entire sewage treatment 
system. Relocating the pipe 
would be a safety measure 
in case the system fails or 
there is an accident ‘such as 
an oil spill on the streets of 
Burlington. We cannot just 
put the stuff further out in 
the water without improv- 
ing the entire system. That 
is not the solution. 


“The least you can do is 
move the pipe, but it should 
be used in concert with the 
sewage treatment upgrade,” 
he continued. 

Morgan also highly 
recommends that the in- 
take pipe for the city’s 
water supply be relocated. 
At present, the outflow 
from the sewage treatment 
center is deposited so close 
to shore that the currents 
and wind bring it directly 
past the water supply intake 
pipe. 


please turn to next page 


Sewage plants like this one will be upgraded in the $53 million project. 
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Jax information 


continued from page 8 


deduction. 

If you do not meet any of 
the requirements for taxa- 
tion, but you did have 
withholding taken which 
_ should be refunded, you 
must file a return. 

Tax code is not an easy 
swamp through which to 
wade, and on certain points 
a person may become rather 


confused. The IRS 
understands that taxes can 
be hard and as long as you 
stay within the rules, they 
are more than willing to 
help. 

The local office is in the 
Federal Building 
downtown. Forms can be 
ordered by calling 
1-800-424-FORM. Pro- 
blems can be solved by call- 


ing 1-800-424-1040. 


Kitty Dukakis 


continued from page 2 
Administration’s assault on 
Pell Grants and college 
work loans, as well as work 
to create college opportuni- 
ty funds and pre-payment 
plans for families, and work 
to renew the existing 
federal Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program. 

“All this,’ she — said, 
“spells increased opportuni- 
ty for future college 

_ students.” 

The recent Iowa polls 
show that Michael Dukakis 
is neck and neck with the 
other’ major Democratic 
candidates. But according 
to Dukakis, the possibility 
of her husband pulling out 
before the primary election 
is inconceivable. They feel 
that the Dukakis campaign 
is moving along at a more 
than adequate pace. 

Dukakis said ‘‘the polls 
are simply irrelevant. As 
one looks at the polls of the 
people and then the even- 
tual outcome of the past 


three or four elections, one 
can see that the polls were 
wrong.” 

Kitty Dukakis has been 
active in representing her 
husband as well as herself 
on human rights. She has 
worked on programs for 
public space beautification, 
on solutions for the 
homeless in the U.S., and 
on the U.S. Holocaust 
Memorial Council, a pro- 


- gram that recognizes and 


remembers the horror of the 
Holocaust. 

She admits to tiring easily 
“during these strenuous 
times,” but she said that ‘‘it 
has been the most exciting 
and rewarding time for both 
of us.”’ 

But more importantly, 
she feels, it is to become an 
exciting time for the future: 
“We deserve a president 
who has integrity and 
respect for the law. A presi- 
dent who cares, and even 
more than this, a president 
who isn’t afraid to dream.”’ 


Sewage study 


continued from - 
previous page 

The intake pipe is located 
in 40 feet of water, the up- 
per warmer zone of water, 
the same level at which the 
effluent is deposited. If the 
intake pipe were moved 
south where the water is 40 
feet deeper, it would be in 
the colder zone of water 
which is separated from the 


“upper zone by _ thermal 
stratification. 
Thermal stratification 


prevents the warmer and 
cooler zones of water from 
mixing. “They couldn’t 
"have put the intake pipe in 
a worse place,’’ said 
Morgan. ‘Sewage is being 
sucked into our water supp- 
ly at a rate of one tenth of 
one percent (of intake), and 
that’s on a good day.” 
There are no real barriers 
to the recommendations be- 
Ing implimented. Said 
Morgan, “‘the city, state, 
and E.P.A., everyone wants 
(the change).”” The only 
deciding factor will be if 
and when funds for this pro- 
ject will be granted. An in- 
itial $18 million is needed 
to begin work on the pro- 
ject, and the entire project 
will end up costing $53 
million, which will come 
ftom. both state and local 
inding. 
Morgan sees one par- 
ticular obstacle: ‘“‘Burl- 
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ington is seen as a favored 
city,’’ he said. ‘‘Other cities 
complain it is given the 
highest priority, and they 
will want funds for 
upgrading their own 
systems.’’ So it could be a 
bit of a struggle to get the 
money. 

Goodkind is optimistic 
that these plans will be car- 
ried out. “If things go well, 
a year from now the outfall 
pipe will be moved,” he 
said. “It is best to do this 
work when ice is on the 
lake. The treatment plant 
will probably be upgraded a 
year from then, when we 
will be adding new equip- 
ment and overhauling the 
existing facility.” 

Assuming that the fun- 
ding of this project is ap- 
proved and Morgan’s 
recommendations are ap- 
plied, a year from this sum- 
mer there will be an ex- 
tremely significant dif- 
ference in water quality in 
the harbor and on the 
shore. 

Three years from now, 
when the overhauling of 
the existing sewage treat- 
ment facilities has been 
completed, there will be a 
remarkable change in the 
cleanliness of Burlington’s 
harbor, said Morgan, and 
we can look foward to the 
beach staying open all sum- 
mer long. 
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Over 50 years of Service 


T.A. HAIGH 


LUMBER COMPANY,INC 


315 PINE STREET 
BURLINGTON 


863-3428 


Information Sessions — 7 P.M. 
Thursday, February 4.—_ ,,,. 
Marsh-Austin-Tupper Lounge 


Monday, February 8 — 
Wing-Davis-Wilks Lounge 


Tuesday, February 9 — 


Marsh Lounge, Billings Campus Center 


Application packets available from: 
e Residence Hall Advisors 


e Student Activities Office, 
Billings/Ira Allen Campus Center 


¢ Dean of Students Office, 
Nicholson House, 41 So. Prospect St. 656-3380 


Application Deadline: February 12, 1988 


University of Vermont Orientation Programs 
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Go U. El Salvador! 


El Salvador is this little country in Central America that 
most of us have never been to and to which most of us will 
never go. But does this mean it doesn’t exist? Certainly not, 
this small country is the focal point of American aid to any 
country in that area — $700 million a year. But not a penny 
goes to college-level education. In fact, most of it goes to 
military aid. Guns, not books, Bullets, not microscopes. 
Tanks, not X-ray machines. 

The University of El Salvador (UES) is very different from 
the University of Vermont. UVM has more than three 
microscopes. UES doesn’t. UVM is building a new Business 
building. UES is struggling -to re-build administration 
buildings, the Economics building, the Medical School, the 
library and many others. 

At UVM, hockey players dodge pucks and we kill ‘‘com- 
mies” in video games. In El Salvador, students dodge 
bullets and are kidnapped, tortured, raped, maimed, and 
killed by government forces. It’s no game. It’s life and 
death. And in the middle of it all are 30,000 people trying 
to get some kind of education so that maybe, just maybe, 
someday they’ll be able to help free their people. 

But they can’t do it alone. They have their own govern- 
ment to fight as well as ours. The money has to come from 
somewhere, the support has to come from somewhere, the 
supplies have to come from somewhere. 

The Salvadorans realize that students like those who 
recently travelled to El Salvador to start a Sister University 
program, cannot give them the $125 million needed to 
rebuild. That’s what international agencies are for. But we 
can all help. The Student Association, the Faculty Senate, 
the Staff Council, the Administration can help by voting to 
officially recognize the Sister University Project that the 
UVM four students are attempting to start between UVM 
and UES. The entire UVM community can get involved by 
lending financial support, or helping to send supplies: 
books, microscopes, video equipment, medical supplies and 
photocopying equipment. 

The survival of UES is at stake. 


Haitian outcome okay 


The recent elections in Haiti were no model for the 
democratic purpose, but they were, at least, not violent. 

There were problems. The four candidates who were 
thought to have 80 percent of the popular vote boycotted 
the election because of the atrocity which took place in the 
last public election. And others of the original 40 odd can- 
didates were disqualified by the provisional -government 
(C.N.G.) which was in power during the elections. 

But the election council that was in power before the last 
election, (which was a bloody disaster) and who were 
somewhat democratic, were ousted prior to this most recent 
election which made these elections very different from the 
last. For these elections the Haitians abandoned the secret 
ballots which they had last time, they did not allow 
observers as they had previously and the whole operation 


- was run by the military whereas last time it was run by 


private citizens. 

The four candidates took not only themselves from the 
elections but a large number of the voting populous as well. 
While the Haitian military reports that nearly 2,000,000 
citizens came out of the election, reporters in Haiti say the 
number was much closer to 10,000. 

But while this election sounds, at the outset, to be failure, 
there is a bright underside. 

There was, first of all, no violence. That’s not much to 


shoot for, but in Haitj’s ante piseDy that, is an ACE 


coniplishment! Also, the! berson® whd Won the! eléc ion, 
Leslie Manigat does not appear to be quite the puppet of the 
military one would expect from an election that was run by 


them. 


Way back when the first elections were getting going, 
Manigat was a close friend of the four lead candidates both 
politically and otherwise. He is also a former professor of 
political science. He is, in the words of the National 
Democratic Institute, ““A good democrat.” Added to his 
credit was that he was in exile when Duvalier was in power. 

The people of Haiti, like the people of any other country, 
want stability. They do not care about foreign policy or 
economic reform. They want to be able to go their jobs, go 
home to a reasonable house, and have enough money to 
eat. 

This stability will not last unless Manigat can maintain 
American A.I.D. money. A sum of nearly $75 million. A 
sum greater than the whole of Haiti’s GNP. Without this 


- money any progress which Manigat might be able to make 


will be rubbed out by economic disaster. 

So now the world is in a wait-and-see position with 
Manigat. One hopes that his alliance with the military 
(which he formed by promising that he would not cut their 
funds) will not jade his commitment to the people of Haiti. 

Manigat is faced with a difficult task. He must create a 
balance between the strong military and the people of Haiti 
and the vast amount of-American money at stake. 

Let us hope he keeps his wits about him and does an 
honest job. 
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IRAN ARMS GALES? 
GOL, NO, I WAS 
OUT To TeA 


Doe may become pickle says Bill 


To The Editor: 

I got a kick out of your 
cover story in last week’s 
Cynic titled, “To Battle 
The Bottle.’ Its author, 
ohn =D-0 €5-*h- a3 
incredible 
self awareness and courage. 
I was especially impressed 
with Mr. Doe’s thorough 
and insightful description of 
Alcoholics Annonymous 
(AA). It is amazing how Mr. 
Doe “‘figured out’’ AA after 
only attending one and a 
half meetings. 

I am an alcoholic and 


have been sober with the 
help of AA for nearly five 
years. In that time, I have 
attended nearly 1000 


meetings or so. The longer I 


am sober, it becomes more 
apparent how little I 
understand how AA works. 
Now-a-days when asked 
how AA works, I reply, ‘‘It 
works just fine.” 

In regards to cigarette 


smoke, if Mr. Doe had at- 


tended a few more 
meetings, he would have 
discovered that most 


meetings in Burlington are 


A minor solution 


To the Editor: 

“With the increase in Ver- 
mont’s drinking age, there 
has been an increase in the 
number of college students 
excluded from Bulington’s 
nightlife. Put yourself in the 
shoes of a ‘minor’ at 
UVM. The weekend 
choices include going out to 
a movie, dinner, bowling, 
frat parties or staying in the 
dorms. 

I propose a club 
downtown for all college 
students, 18 and: older, 
which requires a license to 
get in and which uses a 
stamp to separate the 
drinkers from non-drinkers. 
A cover charge could keep 
up the club and bring in 
bands or D.J.’s on the 
weekends. This type of club 
would promote school unity 
by bringing students of all 
ages together. It would also 
offer a permanent option 


for Burlington’s 18 and over 
crowd rather than restric- 
ting the ‘‘minors’’ to 
“College Nights’? on Tues- 
day and Thursday nights 
only. This concept will be 
even more viable when 
next year over-two thirds of 
the University’s students 
will not be of drinking age. 
This club would be popular 
because it would offer danc- 
ing, music, and social in- 
teraction among all college 
students and drinking for 
those who are of age. Check 
“‘Katina’s”’ near UMASS to 
see how successful this type 
of club can be. 

Until then, I feel the 
University of Vermont, and 
other colleges in the area, 
should respond to their 
students needs by bringing 
in more bands and offering 
more on-campus activities. 

Rishona Teres 


non-smoking. You see, not 
everyone in AA smokes 
and is ‘‘unhealthy,” as Mr. 
Doe puts it. Some of us are 
healthy enough to be cap- 
tain of two varsity sports 
here at UVM, and that is 
only because of AA. 
Finally, I would like to in- 
form Mr. Doe, (and anyone 
else) that self-knowledge is 
not the cure for alcoholism. 
My history is a perfect ex- 
ample of this. At the young 
age of fourteen, I knew and 
admitted I was an alcoholic. 
However, I continued to 


destructively drink for four 
more years. The knowledge 
of my alcoholism did 
nothing to curb my disease. 
Mr. Doe, I wish you the 
best of luck with your career 
of “social” drinking. Just 
remember, once a 
cucumber becomes a pickle, 
it can never be a cucumber 
again! 
Yours Truly, 
Mr. Not-Too-Smart-for- 
His-Own-Good 
Bill (Last name witheld 
upon request) 


Too many students, 
seats too hard at UVM 


To the Editor: 

In the past few days it has 
become evident to us that 
some issues need to be dealt 
with before this University 
can be considered top rate. 

Perhaps the most obvious 
is overcrowding. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that a 
healthy academic at- 
mosphere can be maintain- 
ed in stiflingly crowded lec- 
tures. When supposedly 
small group seminars reach 
the level of twenty to thirty 
students, let alone sixty, the 
educational value of these 
seminars is greatly 
diminished. If the numbers 
aren’t bad enough, we are 
subjected to sitting in 
brutally uncomfortable 
rooms consisting of hard 
plastic chairs hinged 
together mercilessly. 

If the University hopes to 
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grow in its reputation’ it 
must spend more money on 
expanding academic 
facilities and resources. 
What a sham it is for the 
University to fund such pro- 
jects as the hockey rink ex- 
pansion while its students 
are sitting in overcrowded, 
uncomfortable classrooms. 
The student organizations 
on campus must direct their 
time and attention to this 


-serious problem. If the issue 


is not pursued in earnest, 
we face a situation of paying 
top dollars for a seccond 
rate academic experience. If 
the hoardes of people apply- 
ing here knew the state of 
affairs on campus, they 


might think twice about at- 


tending U.V.M. 
Sincerely, 
Brett Engel and 
Peter Shaw 
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THE ER ee Ney NST 


ART S By ROB COX 


Rock and roll and the theatre have always been as closely aligned as apple pie and the 
USA, polyester and suburbia, tequila with lemon, and heavy metal with teenage delin- 


: quency. Ever since Chuck Berry duckwalked across stage, and Elvis gyrated his once lean 
hips in sensual hoola hoop imitation, theatrics have been an essential facet of rock and 
roll. Alice Cooper, a leading man in the long, now drawn out, play of rock history 

brought his bloody band of chrome cutters to the queen city on Thursday last. 

Alice Cooper — an aging metal-minded thespian, the king of glam and stagecraft sham 


des 


gave new meaning to the stage as Memorial Auditorium was transformed by, his wickedly 
warped mind into a mausoleum of mean metal music. The proscenium that at one time 
bore the likes of the Nylons, Stevie Ray Vaughan and Peter Paul and Mary was 


nightmarishly mutated into an optical mesh of Friday the Thirteenth, the Exorcist, The Girls 

: on Sorority Row, and Taxi Driver; with a dash of the nightly news thrown in for reality’s 
" sake. The Coop, as he is affectionately known by many ex-convicts, bikers and other fans, 
- Rea expressed rock and roll’s oft regarded degenerative visual vice with a sprinkling of gore, a 
goulash of the ghoulish and smattering of sexism as he slashed sexy broads, mauled giant 


spiders, kicked over horned creeps and decapitated motherly infant possesions — all, once 
again, in the name of rock and roll. Whereas way back when, mom and dad were wearing 
floods, peddle pushers and poodles on their skirts and letters on their sweaters watching 
the onstage antics of Chubby Checker doing the twist — today the youth of America don 
leather dog collars, studded metal bracelets, skulls on their jackets and upside-down 
crosses in their ears as they, as Alice Cooper commanded; “‘Raise their fists and yell.” 

Motorhead warmed the show, rather they ignited the evening into a thousand degree 
iron melting blazon of music, with their enormously heavy two guitar hallucinatory hack- 
ing, driving backbeat and guttural diaphragm distorting vocals. Their music borders-on 
hardcore, branding them one of that latest of critical choice categories — speed metal. 
Whatever label one chooses they are fucking heavy, they have been dubbed as the loudest 
band in the world and judging by my own hearing loss, the hulking stacks of Marshalls 
lining the stage and the amount of people screaming to each other after the show on the 
bustling streeets of North Union - there is no argument. Like a grub maggot creeping into 
the skull of a freshly interred corpse, blindly boring its way through dead cerebral tissue 
heedless of anything except satiating its larval-bellied hunger and commencing in 
metamorphic fashion to a full fledged fly, Motorhead’s music went straight through my 
aural canal wreaking havoc upon my protective eardrum and cochleal connections. 

The band dished out a number of songs from their long list of lead-bending composi- 
tions including ‘‘Stone Deaf in the USA,” and the title track to lead singer Lemmy’s 
movie debut ‘Eat The Rich.’’ These guys made more noise than all the bombing in 
World War Two did, combined even. 

After a good aural rest in which the Coop’s many hired hands set the stage in prepara- 
tion for their masters arrival, the lights dimmed and the music commenced. The stage was 
lit by eighteenth century London lanterns in the front, littered with look-a-like Alice 
Cooper babydolls and lower body torsoes. There was also a bloody head and torn bust 
hanging from a smaller stage on the main stage. In the center was a skeletal structure, like 
something formed with an erector set by Freddie Krueger as a child — it was stuffed with 
two skeletons and various body parts. From the symphony of stacked speakers emanated 
music sounding fresh from a splatter movie soundtrack, creating an organ-invoked 
eeriness about the auditorium which was packed to the wings with fist-raising rebels, ag- 
ing bikers now too old and hemmorhoid ridden to ride, and a few others reverently im- 
itating the Coop with their bleeding mascara and leather-locked bodies. 

Suddenly at the beat of a drum the giant dungeon-like structure slowly descended to the 
stage revealing a tombstone at its base that was topped with a satanic seeming Ram’s 
head. Toppling the headstone, sending its parts into stagefront oblivion, Alice came 
slothingly out to the screaming oxygen pounding crowd. Dressed in leather, protected 
privately by a red cup, and bearing the slogan ‘‘Raise your fist and yell” on the back of his 
leather teddy top, the band played the classic B-movie metal anthem ‘“Teenage Frankens- 
tein.”’ From out of two upright coffins at both sides of the stage crawled two decaying cor- 
pses, worshipfully grovelling at Cooper’s booted feet. Then from behind the screaming 
siren of sickening stagecraft arose a giant silver horned monster dead set upon crushing 
the Coop, who surprisingly combatted the creep, ripping off its head and exhibiting it to 
the crazed crowd. The headless monster pressed on, following Al up a smaller stage where 
after some deliberation, undoubtedly time enough for Alice to arrange for the upcoming 
special effects, the Coop kicked him off the podium into smaller pieces; he had obviously 

e released the actor within through a slight hole in the stage. 
“No more Mister nice guy, no more mister clean,’’ Alice sadistically stated with . 
Al Hee Coo @ i ro =a masculine vigor by slapping the stage with a leather riding whip like some trophy driven 
Kentucky derby jockey in the last stretches of a race. Shedding his leather lingerie he 
e belted out a ripper to one of his look-a-like baby dolls, following neck and neck, or rather 
collar to collar, with ““Something Inside Me.’’ Aided by one of his rotting roadies in long 
Vi 2S co mM pa rd a forgotten funeral garb, he brought his snake to stage. The boa reached out from Alice’s 


neck where it rapped itself amphibiously around his long mane of jet black hair, snaking 


yh ee Pave o 
ai indian REL 


erectedly out towards the perspiring crowd hoping to strangulate one small dogbound 


4 6 @ ae 
‘el delinquent in it’s scaly clutches. 

it . VIS HA Gd e nte ria i ni Fl ~» Conducting violently with a handicap crutch Alice and the muscle brazened band laun- 
Kz | ched into the infamous ballad of adolescent ambiguity, ‘‘18’’ — it was a crowd pleaser. To 
cp e the beat of the drumskin and wail of the feeding back guitars the monolithic center stage 
: structure returned to its upright position. During the next tune, something about killing 
mM - ni 0 i S and going on the road to hell, a leather lingeried executioness brandishing a cat ‘O’ nine 
tails lured Alice to the stagefront, dominatingly driving away the Coop. Suddenly he 
e grabbed her weapon pulling it to himself and sending her backfire fashion to the floor 

where he tamed her like a lion trainer in a circus, showing her whose stage it was. 
mM US f cd S le e Throwing the whip to the ceiling, he unsheathed a sabre in preparation for a visit from 
the Prince of Darkness himself. The sword proved fruitless against the hooded fiend, only 
by thrusting a mike stand through the villain, sending a spray of blood onto the stage 
could he quell the dark lord. The Coop and his lead axeman taunted the dying dark 
prince on the floor, spitting on him and using his limp wrist to hammer the guitarist’s str- 
ings. Ending the song Alice stabbed the dying demigod on the last beat of the song — the 


please turn to page 20 
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By TARA FRACALOSSI eye bob- 

The Student Arts League reopened its doors this week ue ee 

_ for the spring semester. The opening show presents the 7 

~ work of EdGrant, a junior Art major. This is Grant’s se- te We, ° 
»* cond show this year and once again, he has brought 

forth a tight eoherent body of work. 

There are no pastel colors to hang in the living room 
- orsend to Mom for Mother’s Day nor are there scenes of Tegee DAK® 

_ the lake at dusk or horses running on the beach. Instead, tO thy hove 
__ his» subject and ‘palette remain heavily thought- : 

_ provoking throughout his work. First and foremost, 
there are stars, lots of them, as well as artillery and a 
blood red crucifix’tising up over a depressed landscape. 
Be aware that this is not your basic “‘I hate the ERS: I 
hate religion, I hate war’’ attitude so mindlessly shouted 
by many at this University. What it is is a look at what 

 this.nation has the potential of becoming if we do not 
watch what we’re doing. 

On the North wall beams a painting of two silver stars, 
shiny and* new like a polished bicentennial quarter. 
They are proud, they are America, they are Chrysler and 
the world series all together. They are also surrounded by 
thick green, yellow, brown and black muck. It is the 
kind of muck your mother fears for months after her new 
wall to wall carpeting has been laid down. Not only is 
the color everything Webster would define as ugly, but 
the application of it is just as frightening. This is not to 
say that the color or the application of it is bad. It is far hee 
from bad; in some places it’s fairly excellent. Grant’s _*Peea-Cotm and “Cone ar registered i 
combination of mud-cake colors, drips and globs of paint every ts: 


First, we blew away the S.A.T. | 
Now we've set our sights on bigger game. 


If you know about The Princeton Review’s record on S.A.T. preparation, youll 
understand why we’re so confident about our courses for the LSAT, GRE, and 


GMAT. 
meer = (ee feoces ot fe. Siinlent_ Arts Longue Gollery- On our S.A.T. program, students average a 150-point improvement after 
2 ° i . . 9 . . . . 9 
serve as the perfect foil for the stars. It says,“Yeah, completing the six-week course. That’s why The Princeton Review is America’s 
We're think we’re pretty bright but take some time to largest and most successful S.A.T. preparation program. 
look a little closer and see what else is there. See what 
we're heading for.”’ , ose ee . 

This is the basic train of thought for the entire show. The same dramatic success is indicated in the early results of our courses for the 
Ree that Grant is: deeply poets ae ote LSAT, GRE, and GMAT. Not surprising, since our. graduate test. courses run 
world around us and our nation’s part in that world. In ss : P ag 
the triptych opposite the silver stars, a grey star turns on the same principles as the S.A.T. program: | 
yellow then black while becoming less and less is . 
and more difficult to pick out from the mottle ; ve Drobienmece kine seChniaues 
background, Here the painting itself becomes more im- L simple, effectiv p £ q | ; . 
gg re. ents eas come 2. small classes (no more than [5 students), with plenty of individual 
forcefully to the front. : ; | 

__ These are not easy things to look at. They are not fun attention 
like a day at Sugarbush North but they are important. Se | 
Grant uses his knowlege of painting to make inten- 3. enthusiastic, highly-trained teachers who themselves have excelled on 
tionally ugly paintings that in fact aren’t so ugly. (It just standardized tests 


takes a little time to let everything sink in.) Take that 
time this week to go see Grant’s work and to think about 


What's being said through his strong iconographic 4. sophisticated computer analysis of practice tests 
Images. 
If you plan on getting the best possible scores on the LSAT, GRE or GMAT 
| this spring, you should plan on working with us!! Call us for information. 


= The Princeton Review * 658-6653 
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Top Ten Tips 


By RICHARD DORAN 

You may have noticed that at the end of every year just” 
about every critic in every field of the arts puts out a list of 
the Top Ten whatevers of the year that has just passed, 
Things that might seem like the greatest thing ever produc: 
ed by human hands in January might pale in comparison to 
something in September. However, they also bring out a 
generally non-commercial view of the medium, The lists _ 


a 


FOR THE BEST 


DEFENSE AGAINST 


CANCER, SEE HIM 
ONCE AYEAR. 


He may not look like every- 


body's idea of a cancer specialist. 


But there’s strong evidence 
that your greengrocer has 
access to cancer protection you 
won't find in any doctor’s office. 

Like broccoli. Peaches. Cante- 
loupes. Spinach. And other 
sources of Vitamin A related to 
lowering the risk of cancer of the 
larynx and esophagus. Not to 
mention sweet potatoes, carrots, 
pumpkin, winter squash, toma- 
toes, citrus fruits and brussels 


sprouts. 


Vegetables such as cabbage, 
broccoli, brussels sprouts, kohl- 


AND HIM ONC 
AWEEK. 


rabi and cauliflower may help 
reduce the risk of gastrointesti- 
nal and respiratory tract cancer. 

Fruits and vegetables (and 
whole grain cereals such as 
oatmeal, bran and wheat) may 
help lower the risk of colorectal 
cancer. 

In short, make sure you do 
what your mother always told 
you to; do. Eat your vegetables. 


| AMERICAN 
<? CANCER 
4 SOCIETY 
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that are produced, therefore, reveal a different perspective, 
So, for yet another top list, | now humbly present mine. — 


First and foremost is Kiss Me, Kiss Me, Kiss Me by The - 


Cure. A truly magnificent double album which captures 


8} : . . Pay epee | fi) 
this group at a crossroads in their career. Combining 


musical forms from their seven years on the music scene. 


Robert Smith seems to have found a lineup he can live 
with. Their new found, and much deserved, popularity only 
adds to the excitement surrounding this fine effort. 

The Replacements’ Pleased To Meet Me Ip follows a similar 
vein as The Cure. Another band in transition from 
underground to popularity, The Replacements survive a ma- 
jor personnel change with the departure of Bob Stinson and 
the addition of Slim Dunlop and put out their best record 


since their last Twin Tone Ip Let It Be. Now on Sire, The - 


Replacements don’t know where they’re going, as ex- 
emplified by “I Don’t Know’’ and the album cover with a 


well-dressed hand shaking the hand of a scruffy working , 


one. 

Scruffy The Cat’s Tiny Days lp comes in next, .retutning 
rock to it’s bar band roots while combining several different 
sounds, like electric banjos and organs, into a rough fiftyish 
sound. Their new Ip ‘Boom Boom Boom Bingo” ex- 


On Line 


Music Commentary 


emplifies this fifties root with a blistering live cover of Del 
Shannon’s “‘Runaway,” a song they routinely do in 
concert. \ ; 

Next comes Public Image Limited’s Happy?. With this 
album Johnny Rotten (nee Lydon) moves the newly stable 
band along with an interesting mix of heavy metal riffs, 
dance club drums, and orchestral keyboards. The result is a 
strong album that should have been more popular than it 
was. 

PiL is followed up by the compilation of Billy Bragg’s first 
three Ip’s into a double album called Back To Basics. 
Following the popularity and notoriety gained by Talking 
With The Taxman About Poetry, Bragg releases his early 
material for the first time in the US. Billed as ‘‘The Roots 
Of Urbane Folk Music” it presents Billy as the Angry 
Young Brit he is. Just a guitar, his songwriting and his voice 
carry four sides of terrific music. However, being a compila- 
tion solely of pre-released material, it’s newness is up for 
question. 

The question of how “‘new”’ a compilation album is also 
haunts New Order’s Substance double album. With one new 
song and two new versions on 4 sides of music it is a good 
question. But the fact that the songs are in their remixed 
forms rather than album cuts, the new song ‘““True Faith,” 
and the general musical talent of the band merit its placing 
in any list of the best albums. 

Love and Rockets follow up their Express album with Ear- 
th*Sun*Moon. While not as innovative as Express, these 
former Bauhaus members still make great music. “No New 
Tale To Tell,’ which should have been the name of the 
album, and softer music like ‘Everybody Wants To Go To 
Heaven” are exemplary of the band’s varied styles. . 

The Jesus and Mary Chain shed their feedback guitars for 
the most part on their Darklands lp. Instead of gimmick, 
they present some songs that capture their points rather 
than ‘hiding them. Delicate songs like ““About You” are 


balanced with the Chain Gang’s more typical music like ; 


“April Skies.” 

X’s 1987, release of See How We Are is their first album 
since Dave Alvin left the band. They lacked the guitar riffs 
of their previous efforts, but John Doe and Exene Cervanka 
more than make up for it on their vocal harmonies. The ti- 
tle track and ‘Fourth of July” hold the album together and 
are true masterpieces. ; 

Finishing off the Top 10 is REM’s latest effort Document. 
While they have been criticized for “selling out” and 
‘‘changing their style,” REM still remains a terrific band. 
Sure, you can hear Michael Stipe, and the jangly guitars 
aren't as jangly as “Radio Free Europe,”’ but songs like the 
bitter “‘One I Love,” the tumultuous “It’s The End Of The 


World As We Know It (And I Feel Fine)” and more tradi- © 


tional ‘‘Finest Worksong”’ are standouts on the album. 
There it is. | hope this year can match or exceed it. 


“Aloneness is the realm of 
death...to be alone is to be 


dead.” 


; In Case of Accident 


By SUSAN SCHALL 

Andrew Corneille left this quote in one of his many 
manuscripts. Although, Andrew. is the central figure of 
In Case of Accident, he is dead. The story remaining to be 
seen is set in the college town of Providence, Rhode 
Island. It focuses on a policeman’s search through An- 
drew Corneille’s life, to find the answer to Andrew’s 
death. 

In Case of Accident is a new play written by David F. 
Eliet. Eliet’s work concentrates on his fascination with 
“unexpected convergence of events’ that change the 
course of lives. The play focuses on human relations in 
absolute forms, using symbolic relationships that we all 
can identify with. 

The complex, intertwined relationships of In Case of 
Accident create a finely knit study of human relations. 
Exploring absolutes of love and caring, the complex rela- 
tionships one must go through in life become common 
to everyone around you. The play fully passes through 
feelings between parent and child, man and woman, and 
the basics of human and human. 

Eliet creates an arena in which characters freely emit 
their thoughts. It’s as if the audience is listening in on a 
dreamlike session with a psychoanalyst. Stories and 
thoughts one might spill into a diary or out to a best 
friend, become exposing soliloquies. Characters fre- 


A scene oan In Case of Accident. 


quently step outside themselves to ask such introspective 
questions as, ‘“What did I really want to say to her just 
then?” 

As you follow these complex charaterizatons through 

believable thought processes, you may find yourself 
dreaming back to a similar episode in your own life. The 
tealistic portrayal of these characters is so strong as to 
Move the audience to an introspective silence. The 
theater seems to swell with thought of past experiences. 
Through complexity, Eliet achieves true believablity. 
€ overlapping, complex lives of the characters beg the 
audience to mentally participate. 

Not only do the character’s lives overlap, but similar- 
ly, their lines are fed on top of each other. On the out- 
side, this overlapping of lines seems a bit chaotic, but 
comfortably this seeming jumble of lines reveals an 
understandable play. This tactic Eliet uses creates only a 
stronger sense of reality to his characterizations. By 
feeding different conversations on top of different scenes 
in an understandible maner, numerous facets of lives can 
present themselves simultaneously in a realistic fashion. 

In Case of Accident is performed at the Vermont Reper- 
tory Theater in Winooski. The close stage of this theater 
further adds to the believability of In Case of Accident. 

y not only relating so clearly to the lives presented, the 
Players are so close that confrontation with your feelings 
is inevitable. 

In Case of Accident requires that the audience atten- 
tively Participates in an introspective experience. It is 
fasy to slip in and out of dream states, from your per- 
sonal experiences then back to your place at Eliet play. 

In Case of Accident is a truly thoughtful and thought 
Provoking play that involves the audience through com- 
plex encounters with human relationships. 
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Smugglers’ Ski Express 


*30 Includes Round Trip Bus & Day Ski Tickets 
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Bus Schedule (Sorry, not responsible if you miss the bus.) 


From Burlington From Smugglers’ 
AM PLACE PM PLACE 
118 Champlain Col — Corner i43 Martin's Lang Fate Ctr SERVICE 
of S. Willard & Maple 5:00 St. Michael's, Aliot Hall 
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cep eco cer,_ Eab Uv Cosme SMUGGLERS NOTCH 
8:00 Sheraton Inn 5:45 UVM Stu. Ctr. THRU M. H 
= St. Michael’s, ~ # 6:00 eg nes ees MARCH V-E-R°M:O°'N'T 
$15. Arrive at Smeegiers" 6:15 Radisson Hotel 899-4089 


ALTA. MONTANA 


wlV alid . D. IMPORTED SKI & SPORTS WEAR 
Exclusive Distributer of 


Distinctive fashion in BOLD colors 
From the Andes Mountains of South 
America 
SEE THE DIFFERENCE 
In the Bridgestreet Marketplace 


Waitsfield 496-4060 
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- Domestic Resurrection Circus 


By LIZ WEIR 

As she delivered her talk on the development of the 
Domestic Resurrection Circus, Elka Schumann brought 
to light the deep passion behind its existence. 

The Domestic Resurrection Circus, more familiarly 
known as the Bread and Puppet theatre, was originated 
by Peter and Elka Schumann in the early 1960’s. With 
the synthesis of dance and sculpture Peter Schumann 
was able to create a unified kinetic form of art. With the 
influences of John Cage and Merce Cunningham, Peter 
Schumann got the idea for using ordinary things to 
create art. 

The ideas for the puppets were usurped from Grimms 
Fairy Tales, the Bible, and later, The New York Times. 
The themes for the puppet shows followed accordingly. 
This outlet provided through puppetry is what makes the 
Bread and’Puppet theatre so unique. Shows often con- 
tain underlying political messages ranging from issues 
during the Constitution years to more recent problems 
like the threat of nuclear war. Unlike similar perfor- 
mances such as Mummenschanz, Bread and Puppet en- 
compasses a sense of being through the baking of tradi- 
tional unleavened bread and the fact that performances 
are held outside. The art is not the primary concern. 

In 1962 the “Burning Towns’’ show was performed. 
The theme of fire has travelled throughout the course of 
the theatre. The issues raised are based on things which 
are current threats to the environment or mankind. The 
second fire show in 1968 was more refined and had a 
deeper political message focusing on Vietnam. This 
show went on tour in Europe to France and England, 
and then in 1969 it landed in Paris. The show had been 
received with mixed feelings in the US, but was much 
more successful on its European visit. 

“The Easter Story’’ was one of the first shows to use 
lifesize puppets. The larger size meant greater mobility 


and a more enhanced effect. Each new show features a ° 


new puppet more grand than its predecessor. The most 
recent show, “Life and Death of a Fireman,” which per- 
formed this summer featured a multitude of magnificent 
puppets. 

A diverse display of these puppets is currently being 
exhibited at the Colburn Gallery in Williams Hall. The 
only set-back of the exhibit is that the puppets are in 
their uncharacteristically static state. As Elka 
Schumann put it, the puppets are designed to be in mo- 
tion and in groups. Put to the imagination it is not dif- 
ficult to visualize these puppets with their puppeteers. 

The gallery is covered from wall to wall and floor to 
ceiling with puppets and scenery. The scenery consists of 
individual scenes of varying sizes and shapes. The 
materials are water based paints on cardboard. Details 
are of little concern — the focus is on the emotion of the 
works. 

The puppets are grouped about the room — first the 
buffalo heads, which alone stand three to four feet high. 


Then to the four massive figures with crude, but highly ' 


expressive, features. White cloth is draped simply from 


the heads giving the puppets a ghost-like quality. Three: 


characters from a scene about the Constitution are the 
most intricate of all the puppets in the exhibit. Dressed 
in appropriate attire with heads, hands, and boots 

yShellacked, these puppets are the most ‘complete’ 
pieces — but because of this they lack the same aura of 
the others. But then again, who ever said variety was a 
bad thing. 

Elka’s closing remarks echoed their belief evident at 
the exhibit, that the Bread and Puppet theatre does not 
progress in a chronological manner. Rather, each perfor- 
mance, and each new puppet are individual of past 
events. To get the fullest effect of the puppets on display 
bring a tape of bells ringing and drums beating to play 
while reading The New York Times. 
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STU D E NTS! There are No Excuses Now 


When Northern Lights Nautilus and Aerobics Center says... 
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BURLINGTON 
CHOCOLATE 
FACTORY 


MALTEX BUILDING 
431 PINE ST 
(Entrance ti 


..we mean it. For years Northern Lights has been the fitness center for Burlington's students 
because we kriow all about your crazy schedules, transportation problems and tight funds. Let 


us make your intentions a reality with an offer you can't refuse! 


* Full line of Nautilus Strength Training and Toning équipment 
+ A Brand New 1,500 sq. ft. High-Tech Cushioned Aerobics Floor with over 25 
aerobics and bodyshaping classes per week 


* Extensive Olympic free Weights 
* Concept Ii Rowing Machines 


* Cardiovascular conditioning equipment 


* Complete Spa Facilities (Whirlpools, Saunas, Showers) 


* Wolff Tanning Bed 


* Member of IPFA, with transfer privileges to over 2000 clubs worldwide 


* Trained instructional staff 
* On the bus route 


All of this for an unbelievably low student rate. What is your excuse now? 


Do yourself a favor and call us Today 


$50 oFF 


Expires 3/1/88. First Visit Only. 


CALL TODAY FOR AN APPT. 658-3171 


431 Pine Street (at the Maltex Building) 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 
STUDENT BODY SPECIAL 


Present this coupon and receive $50 off our already low annual student membership. 
One per customer & may not be used in conjunction with any other offer. 


$50 ofr 


Club Hours 
6am-10pm 
7Jam-10pm 
6am-9pm 
7am-9pm 
Jam-4pm 
10am-3pm 


1.P.F.A. Guest & Transfer Privileges to 2000 Clubs Worldwide 
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A display of signs and small figures from Peter and Elka Schumann’s 
Bread and Puppet theatre. 


Alice Cooper 


continued from page 16 . 
power of rock and roll, the saving grace of heavy metal, - 
man. 

“Chop, chop, chop I’m an agent of destruction,” 
quailed Cooper as a beautifully whorey girl in a red 
leather miniskirt strutted teasingly across the stage, 
resting on the skeletal structure to luridly light a— 
cigarette. Creeping from behind her Al pulled a dagger’ 
from his cane and proceeded to ready himself behind her” 
like a cheetah in search of monkey prey. He couldn’t 
seem to muster the nerve to do it, so he looked to the 
crowd for approval which he got in no small dose, after a_ 
second and final deliberation he brought the knife to her — 
throat and surgically sliced, sending a river of red liquid — 
down her cleavage staining her ivory blouse trickling to 
her tight skirt where the blood disguised itself with the 
red leather. More of her lifeline liquid poured from her 
mouth as she mercifully crawled around the stage begg- 
ing Alice for sympathy, none of which did she receive. 

Snatching up her red purse, Al pulled a white lace 
scarf from inside with which he wiped himself free of any 
excess splatter for the next song. The guitarist, setting 
himself between the legs of the dead tart ‘lying onthe 
stage undulated his hips in rhythm to the solo he pound- . 
ed out on his guitar, as if in some necréphilial state of — 
ecstasy. “‘Only Women Bleed’ began slowly, picking up — 


_ into a metal melding oblivion ending with the girl’s — 


resurrection and insurgent stabbing of the sadistic singer 
who previously murdered her. , 
After killing a giant red eyed spider that arose froma _ 
nest of dry ice fog for the song “Black Widow,” Alice — 
sang to a baby’s head preparing to maul it with a hatchet — 
propping it on a pole for all to see. Just as he was about _ 
to chop the curly haired head a ragged and raging © 
mother figure in rags clutching a bloody headless baby - 
came careening center stage bidding Alice to stop. 
Heedless of her cries he swung the hatchet her way, slic- 
ing off her hideous head sending spouting spurts of 
sanguinuity into the audience, staining black leather, 
flattening hairspray teased manes of bleached hair and — 
turning tightly fitted concert t-shirts bearing screaming — 
skulls and juvenile slogans into red spotted rags of 4 
rebellion. | 
In a chaotic swirl of spotlights the band ceremoniously _ 
played as a mock hanging was arranged to punish the — 
mother killing Cooper. To the metallic mashings of the 
band Coop was escorted to the gallows moved center 
stage, a duo of masked metal mercenaries served as eX* _ 
ecutioners, hooded and faceless. A brimstone breaking, 


please see next page 
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Bugs says... 


Fi-ga-ro WE DELIVER* Op 658-9595 


By LAURA DECHER 

You know this opera, the music anyway. Think back eeeVanS cea enced 
nto your childhood... you’re sitting on the couch with a 
sowl of Cheerios next to you, a little bit of milk spilled 
yn your pajamas. On television is the Bugs Bunny/ 
Roadrunner Show and you're listening to opera music. 
Bugs Bunny is dressed up as a barber and a confused 
Elmer Fudd is sitting in the chair getting a scalp massage : 
0 a peppy beat that goes something like this: |. ‘ 
‘dadadataada (pause) dadadataada (pause) OVER phos 
Jadadataadadataadadataadaadaa dadadataada 160 7 1,000 
Jadadataada dadadataadadataadadataadaadaa.’’ Now do DIFFERENT DIFFERENT 


you remember? VT. LIQUOR AGENCY 
Last night the New York City Opera National Com- BEERS Q 


pany gave a performance of Rossini’s “The Barber of SPECIALS! | ONLY 


Seville” to a full house at the Flynn Theatre. Although — | inert Se 
CORONA CASES $22.00 


WINES 


the stage was small for an opera production, the com- 
pany pulled off the show very respectably. 
The Barber of Seville is a comedy. I’ll try to give a brief 


outline Zs the tr This one Count Almaviva falls in Bud Suitcase $1 2.99 
love “at first glance’’ with this girl, Rosina, who is held 
captive in a mansion by an stingy, disgusting, old man Bud 1 I & Keg $38.75 


who plans to marry her. Almaviva goes to court Rosina 


from the street below her balcony but refuses to tell her Busch 1 2 Keg $3 1.75 iy on ® 
that he is a count and instead goes by the name of Lin- Dansty st T \@] e 
doro in order to be sure that she loves him for himself : | Y i 


and not for his money. 

- Stella Zambalis plays the fair, yet devious Rosina very : : i 

well. She has a soprano voice which is sweet enough to P, Now with a second location 
play the damsel in a play among, except for the maid, » ke in Kak Bevera g e. 


only men. Tenor Robert Swensen plays Almaviva ex- ‘Vie « 

cellently. His character is variable as he has to donn | Deliveries with K&K orders 
many disguises in order to meet his beloved without the x fi 

mean doctor knowing who he is. He gracefully switches Kr is 1341 SHELBURNE RD. 
back and forth from a drunken sailor to the Lindoro we 

love to a creepy music teacher and back to Almaviva 
again. Dr. Bartolo is played by Paul Milkie. The 
character doesn’t have much variation except for the 


last scene. Milkie plays consistently arrogant, absent- 
minded and mean very well. 


The best character~is by far Figaro. You know that x | 
tune your dad sings in the shower in descending arpeg- - 
gios: Fi-ga-ro, Fi-ga-ro, Figaro Figaro Fi-ga-ro? Well, UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


there, you know even more about opera than you — 
thought. Figaro is the barber/jack-of-all-trades/match 


maker of the city of Seville. He knows everyone and can \ UN IVERSITY PLAYE RS PRESENT 


do almost everything. He’s tricky and smart and is the 

person who helps get Almaviva and Rosina together 5 
while fooling Dr. Bartolo, the music teacher, the army ANDREW LLOYD WEBBER'S 
and the house keeper. If it sounds confusing it is and its A 

supposed to be; a good portion of the second act is spent 


‘stressing that factor where the entire cast runs around 
and claims that they don’t know what is going on. 

Figaro is played by baritone Richard Byrne who has an 
open, expressive face perfect for the role of cupid, Mr. 
Sincere and Mr. Nice Guy. His voice is light and clear 
for a baritone and sounds as if it has no limit up or down. 

The Barber of Seville was enjoyable overall. Aside from 
two scenes in the Third Act where the motion of the 
play became stagnant and the three hours of sitting 
became too much, the play was entertaining scene after 
scene, joke after joke. 


MS 
MigeCooper eh mr 
Continued from last page 
Bible bearing minister in black commanded the Coop to 
the noose where, to the melancholy notes of the organ, 
Alice fell through the trapfloor and hung limply dead. 
¥ Darkness spread acroos’ the stage, lighters flamed 
throughout the crowd, suddenly a whir of seizure induc- 
ing spotlights and a flash of whitelights introduced the 
teincamate Alice, fresh from heaven in a blood splat- 
teted white suit with tails and matching tophat. 
“School’s Out”? ended the show, with a mid-song in- 
ttoduction of the band members, including separate in- 
Sttumental exhibitions on their respective toys. 
“Raise Your Fists in The Air’? commanded Cooper 
ore beginning his encore. On the back of his jacket 


a 


DIRECTED by ASHLEY GATES 


: ALL TYLER THEATR 
he had the American flag painted, a fitting apparel for ROY H T E 


Is patriotic plea of freedom. During the tune he waved 


ee » Compliments of some ie coe ne see ae FEB. 10-13 8:00PM. TICKETS: $7/6 

_ €w giant balloons into the audience — filled wit : ey ES 
Ood no less. “Under My Wheels” ended the show and SAT. MAT. 2:00PM.) TICKETS: $6 

“core. Alice pumped his pelvis provocatively to the 

ob of metalheads before wishing Burlington goodnight 2 lor more information, call 656-2094. 


"Nd giving the crowd one last smidgeon of good hope 
fy fatherly advice, ‘‘Raise Your Fist and Yell!”’ It was 
Tall intents and puposes a night on the borders of hell 


¥ 


~ig " ; - 
~ 4 splatter movie live and in concert with music to 


eke 
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A personal perspective on America’s 


meat markets 


(Top) Chunks of fat on the floor. (Bottom) Hunks of flesh litter the counter. 


By STEVE MOUNT 

So, what did you all do for Christmas break? You work- 
ed? Join the club. I worked too. I worked at the Martin’s 
on Shelburne Road, working in the grocery department. 
But I needed some cash, so I asked the manager of the 
meat department if he needed any extra help. So began 
my career in meat. 

Vance told me he could use me to clean the meat 
room after all the butchers have gone home. Of course, 
it has to be done every day, and he needed an extra 


hand. How hard could it be? I agreed. 


The next day, Elton and I cleaned the meat room 
together, sort of a training set-up. He showed me how to 
turn on the degreaser dispenser, how to take apart what I 
call the Big Cutting Thing, and how to take apart the 
meat grinder. We cleaned the knives and bone scrapers. 
We sprayed the floors with the high-pressure spray gun. 
We did all the fun stuff. Elton wanted to make sure I got 
everything down right, ‘cause the next time, I’d be on 
my own. 


“Okay, now, what you want to do is use the hose there as 
a border for the water, got it?’’ he asked. 

“Sure,” I said. As Elton sprayed the gun, my feet were get- 
ting soaked. Obviously, he was used to doing this sort of thing 
alone, and never had to worry about getting anyone wet. 

“Sorry,” he said for the hundredth time. 


“S’okay,’’ I said, though it really wasn’t. 

“You got boots?” he asked. 

“Yeah.” 

“You'll need ’em. Those sneakers aren’t doing so good.”’ 
You’re telling me. 


The next time, it was my turn. I did everything we’d 
done the night before, and the whole job came out pret- 
ty well. I’d put the barrels of ‘‘Inedible waste” in the 
cooler and threw the cutlery in a tub with degreaser. | 
wet down the cutting boards and the floors, and then 
took the scraper to the white cutting boards. 

On the boards was a whole ten hour shift worth of 
dried blood and fat and gristle. On the floors, all the lit- 
tle pieces of fat that had fallen to the concrete and had 
been, during the course of the day, stepped upon and 
had been ground in. 

I also cleaned the cuber, which makes cube steaks, and 
threw the boxes into the baler. 


“Steve!”’ It was Rick, my boss in grocery. 

“Hi, Rick.” I was dressed in my waterproof workboots, a 
scruffy pair of jeans and an old white shirt that was now 
brown from dried blood and black from grease. I smiled at my 
boss as I threw the boxes that had held Purdue chickens into 
the baler. ‘‘Workin’ hard,”’ I said. 

“So you’re working in meat, huh?”’ he asked as he priced 
some product. 
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“Yeah, it’s pretty ho work, running around in the 
steam, getting blood on your arms.” 

“You never cease to amaze me,”’ he said: 

“I get the same feeling about myself, too,” I said jokingly 
as I walked back to the meat room. 


Some of the work is very time consuming, particularly 
the floor part, because the ground in bits of fat don’t 
want to go down the drain. There’s also the bigger pieces 
of fat and waste meat that fall onto the floor instead 0 
into the Inedibles bucket. It took a little time for me t0 
get over holding the waste in my hands, but life goes on, 
and, hey, I’ve eaten escargots; what could be worse. 

At first, I was wont to throw those bits of fat into the 
Inedibles basket, but then I remembered, that stuff, trash 
or not, is still sterile; some company buys it from us and 
makes dogfood or lipstick out of it. So into the trash it 
went. I know I wouldn’t have wanted my dog to eat shit 
from off the floor. ’ 

Standing there, spraying the Big Cutting Thing, or its 
parts, or spraying the floors, with the steam swirling 
around, I guess I started to doze, started to daydream. ! 
don’t know if the dreams I had are common to all 
Meaties, but I think they might be. a. . 
3a 
Meatie Nightmare: ie 
I was just cleaning the Big Cutting Thing when seven peo 

please turn to page 4 
ee 
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ATTENTION 
BSN 
CLASS 
OF 1988. 


If you have an 
overall “B* 
average, yOu 
may qualify for 
early commis- 
sioning as an Air 
Force nurse. 
There’s no need 
to wait for your 
State Board 
results. Ask for 
details on our 
Special intern- 
ship program. 
Call 


T Sgt Al Bailey 
603 - 433 - 1886/7 Collect 


UVM’s Film program is 
looking for an identity, 

- some respect, and it’s 
own department 


A question 


of film 


There is one Film 


professor for nearly 
10,000 students. 


Greg Hall/Cynic Photo ~ 


YOU’RE ALWAYS A WINNER WHEN YOU 
VISIT JUKEBOX VIDEO! THIS WEEK’S 
SPECIALS INCLUDE... 


Prof. Jane Shattuc of the UVM Film program. 


. By DAVID CHARLES HYMAN 
There are approximately ten thousand students atten- 
ding the University of Vermont. And how many film 
professors are presently teaching film theory? One. 

“If you want to get into the film business, this is not 
the place to go” claims Frank Manchel. Mr. Manchel 
holds the sole tenured position for film at UVM but he 
‘doesn’t teach it. For the past ten years he has held the 

position of Associate Dean of Arts and Sciences and the 
university has been filling his teaching position ever 
| ‘since. If for some reason something happens to his job as 
assistant dean, Mr. Manchel still has his-tenured posi- 
, tion as film professor to fall back on. When I first heard 
this, | immediately thought I had-uncovered some sort of 
news breaking scandal. The fact of the matter is though 
Many of these administrators hold tenures in some sub- 
| ject in case they decide to go back to teaching or if they 
lose their administrative status. But that’s not really the 
problem here. The problem is the seven replacements he 
has had in the past ten years for his film position have all 
\ been highly qualified. Replacement Vivian Sobchack 
| Went on to become president for The Society for 
it Cinema Studies and replacement Michael Selig is work- 
ing as the editor for that intitution’s highly acclaimed 
journal. 
__ The university does not see a need for hiring any more 
tenured positions for film. It’s kind of hard to believe 
Considering that there are ten different theatre instruc- 
tots this semester. In fact, students cannot even major in 
film at UVM. So what would it take to get another film 
Professor? First, being that film classes are in the English 
_ partment, the department must recognize that their is 
_ 4sttong demand for an additional position. If they do, it 
Gets passed on to the head of Arts and Sciences and if 
ley Tecognize that this demand for a new professor is 
still strong compared to all the other courses in that 
school, then they submit the idea to the three members 
, f the senior administration at the annual budget con- 
‘tence. The senior administration then studies the de- 
mand to make sure that it is valid and not merely 
Tesulting from an outflow, in which students sign up for 
. Class because other classes are full. If after approx- 
‘iMately two years they still see a valid demand, they will 
ede the hiring of a new professor. 


- i) 444 a " ¥ 
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Jane Shattuc is the temporary professor presently 
teaching all three of the film classes being offered this 
semester. She has previously taught film in Germany 
and at the University of Wisconsin. Although I am not 
personally enrolled in her classes, her students tell me 
she’s great. She told me she liked Blue Velvet which gives 
her instant credibility and respect as far as I’m concern- 
ed. 

Shattuc, like all replacements, was given a one year, 
renewable contract up to three years. This limit of three 
years was created so that they don’t build up a way of life 
that would have to be terminated. It gives them the ad- 
vantage of not having to serve on any committees, so 
that what they do is pretty flexible and allows them am- 
ple time to do independent research as well. What usual- 
ly ends up happening with temporary professors is that 
they'’start looking for a new job after the first year 
because if they wait until their three years are up, they’re 
stuck without a job. Jane Shattuc has already begun to 
search for new work. 

In Film 06, Development of the Motion Picture, the 
preregistration was 180 students for a class with an 
enrollment limit of 125. This fact makes it one of the 
larger preregistrations for any class, at least larger in size 
than any English classes. It seems that the demand for 
these film classes is getting bigger and bigger every 
semester. 

UVM once had a College of Communications that 
contained film as well as theater. For some reason, this 
College was broken up and Film was cut out in full, the 
reason for which seems truly ambiguous. I have taken 
two film classes at this university and they’ve been as 
demanding and intellectually stimulating as any other 
class I’ve taken, so that obviously is not the reason. 
Others I have talked to in Shattuc’s classes agree. 

Whether there is a substantial demand for another 
film professor or not, it is an issue that at this time is on 
the boarderline. If you see that the reimplimation of a 
Communications School is a nessesity here at 
U.V.M.,speak your mind. Make sure that people in the 
right places know. If you do, maybe one day there will be 
a whole department at UVM for your grandchildren to 


enjoy. 


VCR 


RENTALS 


$7.50 


FIRST TAPE 
FREE 


ADDITIONAL TAPES 


(CREDIT CARD DEPOSIT REQUIRED) | 
OVER 1200 TITLES TO CHOOSE FROM! 


‘JUKEBOX 


VIDEO 


When you think winter buying is over... Winter 
sales are just beginning at Rodger’s Ski Outlet! 


| SLALOM 
Downhill Value $390 


skis NOW $249 


Kastle GS or 
Slalom Skis 


$350 Value 


DYNASTAR 


Vertical Downhill Skis 


NOW £249 


Shabuite: VT 802-985-9570 


Mon.-Thurs. 10-7 
Friday 10-9 
Saturday 10-6, Sunday tf 


PRICE INCLUDES 

Round Irip Airfare 

All airport transfers 

8 dsys end 7 nights Accomodation 
Also Available 


Pare-sailing, Waterskiing, and Skin-diving 
Party Cruises and Happy Hours 
Casino Gambling ~~ 


‘NASSAU: 


Contact: Ted Schrauth 
863-2832 


COMPLETE PRIC 
MO HIOSER CHARBES 


Round Trip Flight fj 
Accomodations 8 days/?7 nights 


Airport Transfers 


Contact: Ted Schrauth 
863-2832 
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An automobile odyssey 
through a cornucopia of car 


washes. 


Rescue from rust 


By LUCKY KALANGES 

Don’t look now, your car is burning. 

Not in the literal sense of course, but if your elegant 
auto has but one paint bubble, it could be a potential 
victim of the slowest form of combustion known, rust. 

The four letter word of the auto industry, rust is the 
chief enemy of your car’s exterior. The mere utterance of 
the word sends shivers down the shafts of the Shearer 
Chevrolet lot. Though they’re well protected by factory 
rustproofing, the fight against glazed highways yields 
another vehicular villain. Introducing rust’s right hand 
man, salt. 

“Salt Eats Cars,” proclaims the Rocky’s Car Wash 
billboard in Essex Jct. So when the snow falls, the salt 
hits the street, seeking to sink it’s incisors into Saab’s, 
Civic’s, and Subaru’s alike. The saline serpent rules un- 
til the storm subsides, when revolving rubbers reclaim 
the road. 

Now is your chance to strike back! To join the revolu- 
tion against rust, the struggle for salt-free steel, and the 
general prevention of swiss cheese chassis. 

Commence your counterattack at the local car wash! 

When searching out any valuable service, it’s usually 
wise to select a place established in its trade. This quality 
is immediately expressed by the exterior of theSeaway 
Carwash. It’s no wonder why the joint seems so seclud- 
ed. Located on 25 Bacon St. in South Burlington, the 
Seaway lies between Agel Corman Furniture and Club 
New England, and is nearly invisible to the driver on 
Shelburne road. The name too, is ironic. Seaway. I 
mean, why not call it The Salt Water Tavern? s 
Despite the weird name, looks, and locale, it’s the inside 
scoop that really counts, so I calmly eased the test-79 
Red Caddy into it’s innards. 

The attendant collected the fee ($4), and then pro- 
ceeded to give the heavy Chevy a quick hosing down. 
After a minute or so, he was convinced that we were wet 
enough, and engaged the automatic pilot. 

We were first met by the soap-water jets that sudsed 
the sides and roof of the car. The soap was there, I mean 
you could see it, but the bubbles clung pretty close to the 
water. 

Next up was the giant ceiling cloths swinging 
lackadaisical left to right. These seemed less like effec- 
tive equipment, and more like a herd of elephants swing- 
ing their trunks. 

Once out of the jungle, we were treated to another 
soap shower, and some real robo-type thunder. Two sets 
of rotating robo’s ( first the lower set, then the higher) 
were definitely the Seaway’s biggest asset. Judging from 
their speed and intensity, I was certain that the Caddy 
would exit squeaky clean. 

After the wash was complete, we entered the Seaway’s 
rinse and dry cycle. The rinse was another threshold of 
aqua-jets, and the dryer gave us the traditional, super- 
sonic suction treatment. Luckily, my bubble was the first 
up the winshield, and I won an extra nickel off the 
driver. 

Outside, we gave it a thorough inspection, and were 
amazed by the Seaway’s casual precision. The Red Cad- 
dy shined like it hadn’t in months. The sides, trunk, 
hood, and roof were practically flawless. The chrome 
came out just as clean, and the dry job was perfectly 
iceless. The only possible deficiency could be found in 
the vynl top, but that job really needs special attention. 
(Maybe a Brillo pad workout with Hans & Franz would 
be in order.) 

In conclusion, the Seaway Carwash did a good job at a 
fair price. Even the driver said he was “impressed.” This 
just proves that a carwash doesn’t have to look good to 
make your car look good. 

Second on the list was Newtons Carwash on Riverside 


The Vermont 
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avenue in Burlington. 

I visited Newtons in the morning before my 10 a.m. 
class, and wasn’t pleased by the 15-20 minute delay that 
doomed me to tardiness. When I got inside, however, I 
was relieved by the attendant’s thoroughness with the 
hot soap & water gun. He completely drenched the cur- 
rently extinct AMC Spirit with the white, soapy 
solution. 

Ah yes, before running me through the gauntlet, he 
collected the base price ($4.25) for the -basic wash. 

Once inside, I was greeted by a doorway of jets, and 
the typical hanging gardens of cloth. Though these 
wearn’t just any old dangling rags, no, these soggy strips 
were ALIVE. 

Moving vigorously left and right, the dual sets of 
soapin’ swing, were thudding methodically against the 
doors and windows. They caused such a racket that one 
could question the safety of their speed. Nevertheless, 
they were successful in either widening the chip on my 
door, or hopefully just cleaning off the salt and dirt that 
was covering it. 

What happened next was just as unprecedented and 
exceedingly amazing. Suddenly, gigantic globs of suds 
began to fall from the ceiling. It was like God’s washing 
machine had just overflowed. A vehicular bubble bath. 
Absolutely, positively, the most soap I’ve ever seen used 
in a carwash. 

Lookout! Newtons noodles are back. Only this time, 
they’re bigger, thicker, and swinging North and South. 

KA BLUMP, KA BLUMP, KA BLUMP, over they go 
like a horny Snuffeluffogus. rc’ 

With such an elaborate cloth system behind, the two 


sets of robos seem to take their mop job less seriously. 
ca 


They spin with such little spunk that one wonders why 
the boss didn’t give them the day off. 

Finally, I can see it, daylight by the turbo dryer. The 
complete rinse and dry cycle ran suprisingly smooth for 
Newtons, and there was even an ass-end attendant, 
ready to mop the drops from my windshield. 

Despite the bumps.and grinds, the post wash inspec- 
tion turned in a thumbs up for the Big Fig. The car was 
washed and dried to near perfection, which earned a 
healthy tip for the attendant. If you like adventure, 
Newtons is a carwast» safari, ame 


Switching back to Shelburne raat heading due Southe 


on RTE 7, you'll eventually discover the only 
“gourmet” carwash in town. I’m speaking, of course, 
about the new Rocky’s Touchless automatic, accessible 
by the Wickes lumber driveway. 

The new Rocky’s is definitely a ‘“‘state-of-the-art”’ 
system. 

After peeking inside, I was shocked by the wash’s emp- 
tiness. Where are the hanging gardens? The robos? 

Obviously out to lunch, but the attendant said they’ve 
been laid off, permanently. 

Needless to say, I was impressed by this technological 
wonder that cleans by using only high pressure soap jets. 
Therefore I can’t elaborate as much as I’d like. So I’ll 


steer away from the inside goop, and head straight for . 


the results. 

The aqua-jets cleansed the test AMC Concord ex- 
tremely well, but the sonic vacuum had less suck for the 
buck ($4.50). Once outside the drenched Concord look- 
ed more like frozen grape juice. There’s no doubt that 
Rocky’s can robo with the best, but the dry job proved 
their wash to be more psyche that substance. 

Running low on funds, I decided to take my last test 
car, a Ford station wagon, to Thrifty Carwash, located at 
1700 Williston Rd. in So. Burlington. 

As it turned out, Thrifty wasn’t any thriftier than the 


good ol’ Seaway Carwash. 
please turn to page 27 
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QUESTION 


MAN 


Questioning Love 


y brother, the Seal, plays this game. I don’t think 

M it has a name because he only plays it with 

himself. But he plays it enough to have a name. 
He probably calls it something. But since nobody else 
ever plays it doesn’t have a formal name. Not like 
football. 

_ I’ve only seen him playing a few times because he 
mostly does it in private, down back behind the big 
maple tree. And so the way it goes is that he makes one 
of those spit bubbles, like the ones you used to make 
when you were a kid or that you make by accident when 
you are talking to someone important because you re 
nervous and can’t really swallow and there’s spit in your 
mouth, and then he balances it on his nose (he is a seal, 
afterall). 

Ora least he tries. The thing about seals is that they’re 
pretty good about balancing stuff on their noses, so when 
they mess it up you can pretty much figure on it being 
hard to do. The other thing is that it makes seals pretty 
angry when they can’t balance something on their noses 
because they’re supposed to be the best at it and so it 
drives them crazy. 

_ Getting back to the game. 

He makes a bubble (which is an accomplishment in 
itself) and then blows it up in the air, and when it’s fall- 
ing he tries to catch it on his nose. 

To tell you the truth, he’s not very good at it. I can’t 
teally say that because I’ve never seen anyone else play, 
but I do know that he hardly ever keeps it there. Most of 
the time it pops and the other part of the time he just 
misses. Either way, he works and works until he gets one. 
Sometimes it takes him an hour. 

But I’ve seen another part of the game which only 
happens every once in a while. It starts just like the nor- 
mal game, but after he blows up the bubble and it’s 
floating down, he grabs a stick and just beats the hell out 
of it. He usually breaks it on the first swing. But then he 
swings up in the air like he’s trying to knock down the 
path that the bubble followed. And then he swings so he 
hits the tree where the bubble might have been and then 
he just starts swinging. Swinging at everything. Swing, 
swing, swing. 

Then he usually falls over and starts to cry or 
something but I think that’s after the game is over. 

Posed Question: Do you think a person can be ruin- 
ed by love? 

Question Man: Poses Question. 

-Inquiree: Yes. Financial ruin can come quickly. | 
mean, I wonder how long the cable TV is going to stay 
hooked up with those multi-daily long-distance calls. 

-Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I; Well, yes, of course you can be ruined by love. 
Remember in Time Magazine when they showed all the 
faces of people who have died of ATDS? THEY Were fuin- 
ed by love. 

Q.M.: Posés Question. 

I: Of course, I was just now ruined by love. I got 
fucked-over by another guy. And all I have to show for it 
is a bleeding heart. 

-Q.M.: Poses Question. - 

I: No. You can’t. Being is love is giving. And if you 
Stop giving you stop being in love. But it’s not going to 

you. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I: Yes. It can leave emotional scars that can last a 
ifetime. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I: You can be ruined by love if you let yourself be ruin- 
ed by love. If you fall in love-you are running the risk of 

ing ruined by it. If you don’t love, you don’t get hurt. 

M.: Poses Question. 

L.: In this day and age it’s possible. However, if a per- 
Son successfully keeps his heart in his body, chances are 

e'll make it though the strain. 

Q.M.:: Poses Question. 

_ 1: There’s always a possibility a person can be ruined 
by love, just Stay out of it and you'll be fine. 

——_QM.: Poses Question. | 

t AL: It depends if it’s for a material thing or a spiritual 


ns taken away and you can be hurt. But if it’s for a 
¥ ‘Pititual thing, that can’t ever be taken away from you. 
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The National Security Agency is 
looking. We’re in search of new pro- 
fessional relationships with both Mr. 
and Ms. Right. What we offer in return 

is a unique career that may well be the 
answer to your personal desires. 

What we offer is certainly different. At 
NSA, our threefold mission is critical to 
our country’s security. We process foreign 
intelligence information. We safeguard . 
our government’s communications. And 
we secure our nation’s computer systems. 
A mission of that proportion requires a 
diverse range of leading technology and 
talented professionals. 

Currently, NSA is searching for Mathe- 
maticians, Computer Scientists, Language 
Specialists and Electronic Engineers. 

Our Mathematicians work with applied 
and pure math. They apply—and create— 
a host of advanced concepts from Galois 
theory and combinatorics to probability 
theory and astrodynamics. 

Computer Scientists discover a variety 
of projects and technology that is vir- 
tually unparalleled. We use literally acres 
of computers, including hardware from 
every major manufacturer. Applications 
include everything from communciations 
software to artificial intelligence. 

Language Specialists in Slavic, Near 
East, and Asian languages contribute to 
our mission in many ways. NSA linguists 
tackle the challenges of translation, 
transcription and analysis. They yse both 
their language skills and their knowledge 
of world events. 
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Electronic Engineers also find a vast 
array of specialties from Signal Processing 
and CAD/ CAM to Speech Processing and 
Computer Security. 

-The mission is vital, the variety staggering. 
And the benefits are also impressive. Our 
employees enjoy competitive compensa- — 
tion plus the many advantages of the 
Baltimore-Washington area. 

If you’re in search of a meaningful 
career with variety and distinction, look 
to NSA. Schedule an interview through 
your College Placement Office. Or write to 
us at the address below. 


NSA will be on campus Feb. 17th 
interviewing graduating seniors for 


Engineering, Computer Science, Math 
and Language positions. 


A ~\ National Security Agency 
Mae) Attn: M322 (ABE) 
I} A J.) Ft. Meade, MD 20755-6000 


NSA. The opportunities are no secret. 
An equal opportunity employer. 


U.S. citizenship required for applicant and 
immediate family members. 
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Big beef 


continued from page 22 


ple walked in. They all had long hair. They all wore tattered 
clothing. They all had flowers in one ear. One of them spoke. 

“We have come for you, flesh eater.’” He spoke in a 
monotone, emotionless voice, and it sent a chill up my spine. 

“Uh, you’ve come for me?”’ 

“Yes. You are a flesh eater.”’ The group moved forward. I 
moved back. 

“Who are you?!’ I asked as they moved even closer. I 
didn’t know I was backing into a corner. 

“We are the Earth-Nazis, come for you, flesh eater.”’ I hit 
the back wall at that point and screamed. 

“No! Not the Earth-Nazis! Aaaahhhh!’’ The leader snap- 
ped his fingers and suddenly I was in the baler (he could do 
that—it’s a dream). The baler is a_ big-ass cruncher, 
hydraulically operated. It crushes cardboard boxes into thin 
wafers. I had always wondered what it would do to a human 
being. The leader closed the safety gate and pressed the but- 
ton. As the crusher came down I watched the Earth-Nazis as 
they laughed and taunted me: ‘‘Die, flesh-eater! Death to all 
flesh-eaters!”’ 

(Fade.) 


Meatie Dream: “Excuse me, Mr. Mount?’’ 


He walked right up to me and said, ‘‘My friend, you have 
been chosen to appear in a National Eat Beef Council ad. 
You’re gonna be on TV. You'll be rich. You’ll become a cult 
hero!” 

“T’ll be rich?”’ I asked. He moved to me, hand outstretched. 
I took it and shook it. 

“Beyond your wildest dreams, my boy, beyond your 
wildest dreams.’’ He beamed. 

“Cool,’’ I said. 

“And there’s a little something else I’m sure you'll enjoy,”’ 
he said, his eyes crafty. 

‘““What’s that?’’ I asked. 

“Your co-star in the commercial is going to be Cybil 
Shepard, my boy. She selected you personally. In fact, she 
dumped her husband, just for you!”’ 

“Cybil!”” I said. 

“Oh, Steve!”’ she sighed as she walked towards me. She 
wrapped her arms around me and kissed me lightly. ‘‘Let’s do 
it in the ground beef,’’ she whispered. 

(Fade.) 


I sighed as I cleaned the last of the meat trays. What a 
way to make a living. But there’s worse things, and I get 
to work all by myself. Sometimes, I even got to help the 
customers outside (Little do they know, I don’t know the 
difference between filet mignon and rump roast). 


March 6 to April 23, 1988" 


BERMUDA 
COLLEGE 


~ When you break away this year, 
do it with style. 


Your College Week in Bermuda is more than just 
sun, sand and surf. 
Right from the first outrageous “College Bash” 
at Elbow Beach, it’s a week of unrelenting pleasure. 
Spectacular seaside buffet luncheons. A calypso 
and limbo festival like none other. Smashing dance- 
til-you-drop beach parties, featuring Bermuda's top 
rock, steel and calypso bands. Even a “Party Cruise’ 
All compliments of the Bermuda Department 
of Tourism. 
Bermuda is all of this—and much, much more. 
It’s touring the island on our breezy mopeds. 


REDMAN SPORT & TRAVEL 
208 West 260th Street 
P.O. Box 1322, Riverdale, NY 10471 
1 (800) 237-7465 
In N.Y State call collect: 
(212) 796-6646 


(Do remember to keep left!) 


It’s jogging on quiet country roads—including 


an early morning 2-k “Fun Run” from Horseshoe 
Bay. It’s exploring the treasures in our international 
shops, playing golf on eight great courses, and 
tennis on over 100 island-wide courts. 


But most of all, it’s the feeling you get on a tiny, 


flower-bedecked island, separated from everywhere 
and everything by 600 miles of sea. 


This year, break away with style. See your Cam- 


pus Travel Representative or Travel Agent for details. 


*College Weeks packages not available week of April 10-16. 


VIKING WORLD TRAVEL/ 
BERMUDA ACCOMMODATION SPECIALI 


250 Main Street 
Reading, Mass. 01867 
(617) 944-4446 
Outside Massachusetts call collect 
and ask for College Weeks. 


Curriculum 
changes 
needed 


By ANNIE 
COLLOREDO-MANSFELD 

As I looked at my course schedule, the bold print of 
COULD NOT SCHEDULE foreshadowed the agonies 
of add/drop period and securing a fifth course. I went 
from class to class and from waitlist to waitlist and en- 
countered many equally frustrated students along the 
way. 

Where had all the students come from? From surveys 
to seminars, all classes were filled to maximum. However 
obvious the problem may be, the solution is complex. 
The curriculum is presently under evaluation as attempts 
are made to maximize the quality of life at UVM. 

Despite the many appearances of the notorious 
COULD NOT SCHEDULE, scheduling is not a flaw at _ 
UVM. Charlie Howe of the Registration Office explains - 
this as the University currently holds a 95.3 percent 
placement rate. Out of the 8,557 pre-registration 
students processed, 43,375 courses were requested 
41,412 of which were granted. | 

Newly purchased software is responsible for the place- 
ment. Priority goes by the number of credit hours. Our 
record of placement éxceeds other universities like the 
University of New Hampshire. The University of Rhode 
Island boasts a 70 percent placement rate although they 
utilize the same system, according to Howe. 

Although the student may not receive the exact re- 
quested course at the requested time, he will usually get 
the class through pre-registration. As Howe says, “‘better 
to give at an unpopular time then not at all.” 

Associate Dean of Arts and Sciences Barbara O’ Reilly 
attributes the increase in course requests to changing 
student trends and to the new degree requirements. 
Presently the interest in Economics has increased, as has 
Political Science. 

Yet trends are not a reliable factor to determine im- 
mediate change. Time is needed to understand the pat- — 
terns and to decide where the need for more tenured 
faculty is most neccessary. An enduring variation within 
a department is required to demonstate a need for — 
change. fa 

Temporary faculty produces only limited success at the © 
lower levels but not for the University in the long run. 
Courses can then be divided among increased staff and 
the student-faculty ratio can.be improved upon. 
However finding. temporary faculty qualified to teach at 
the higher level classes is unlikely. 

To ask present faculty members to take on additional 
classes in order to provide more sections and improve 
the student-faculty ratio is also not a rational considera- 
tion. This would overload the faculty member and be 
counter productive to their effectiveness as scholars. 

Additionally, UVM works within a state allocated 
budget, thus limiting the ability to hire faculty. The 
state funds and tuition provide their salaries. Fund rais- 
ing does not provide a solution as it does not provide for 
teliable incomes. In any case, donors would rather see a 
building or something material from their donations. 

Distribution requirements have created additional 
burdens on the curriculum at the lower levels. Students — 
must now fulfill math, language, and science re-— 
quirements. The declaration of a major at the end of 
sophmore year is a new addition which increases the de- 
mand for 100 level courses. In the old curriculum, 
students concentrate in requirements for their major and 
their minor without actually declaring them. Without 
this ‘formal communication,” O’Reilly says, ‘‘we are 
unable to estimate trends in the enrollment.’’ The ad- 
vanced warning of the new curriculum, will enable the 
University to prepare for an increase in course 
enrollments. 

Apparently the new distribution requirements have 
created the problem of overfill. However, they have 
come into existence in response to a need to improve 
the quality of education at UVM. A concern arose that — 
the existing system was ‘‘too loose” and ‘‘lacked a real 
sense of direction’’, according to O’Reilly. “‘Disciplines 
such as math and science are not only basic to liberal 
arts but necessary in today’s society.”” However, until a 
few years ago, UVM promoted a system that ignored 
these necessities, an attitude that many believed to be 
irresponsible. 

Minors were introduced in order to provide the stu- 
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Curriculum 
continued from page 26 


dent with depth in another field. It allows a second in- 
terdisciplinary approach to problem solving. 
- To Beal Hyde, professor of Botany, however, the idea 
that a “‘liberal education means taking as many different 
courses as possible seems incorrect.” A “‘smorgasbourg of 
courses” divides the student mind, he said. 

Because of the increased requirements, many students 


take a filler, or gut fifth course, which contributes to this 


students, by providing them with more guidelines. Also. 


. 


problem. Hyde feels that “‘students would have a better 
time and get more out by taking four courses’’ at least at 
the freshman level so as not to overwhelm the first year 
students: Many times students take four courses due to 
the heavy course load and are punished by falling credits 
behind. 

Hyde is an advocate of the four course semester. He 
proposes raising the course credit hours to four in order 
to meet degree credit hour demands. More credit hours 
would require more independent reading and writing for 
the student. 

Although Hyde regards the gut course as a waste of 
time, he acknowledges that the present system is not go- 
ing to be changed easily as it would require ‘“‘a 
wholescale reconstruction of the curriculum’’. 

Vice-Provost Caroline Elliott heads up a committee 
with the purpose of academic enrichment which handles 
the problem of curriculum reconstruction. 

At first the committee considered an honors program. 
In this case a select number of students would be invited 
to attend smalier, more challenging classes involving 
more writing and/or reading. However, the Academic 
Enrichment Committee felt that this was too exclusive 
of a program and sought to implement a program which 
would encompass more of the student body. The com- 
mittee then decided to aim its programs at the first year 


along these lines it hoped to improve the advising 
system. 


In attempting to address more of the student body, the 


committee must find broad programs which will encor- 
porate the different backgrounds of incoming first year 
students. 

The committee has a series of goals in its aim to enrich 
academic life. It wants to improve on the advising 
system. It hopes to improve on both the interaction bet- 
ween student and faculty and the academic interaction 
between the students themselves. In the words of Elliott, 
“(We want) to build on the good things going on.” 

The committee has asked the separate departments to 
come forward with ideas and proposals. Some funding is 
available to meet some needs, such as_ teaching 
assistants, course materials, or course planning. The 
committee asks for suggestions and for student feedback 
as well in its goal in improving the quality of student life 
at UVM. 

Presently students may be aggravated by the existing 
system due to the large classes. However, for a Universi- 
ty of this size and budget, UVM offers a diverse cur- 
ticulum and succeeds in maximizing the student 
demands. 
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Car wash hiss 


continued from’ page 24° 

The operation was unusually manual, most of the 
cleaning was by hand labor. It was like a street wash for 
Unicef in a garage. Not to say that it was entirely hand 


washed. The attendants had fancy sponges-on-poles and 


lots of automatic water guns. After 5-10 minutes in their 


hands, it became obvious that they were doing the bulk 
of the work. : 
After they were finished, they told me to, get this, 


_ DRIVE SLOWLY through the  pseudo-washing 


Machine. = 
The drive-thru wash had all the ingredients of the self 
Propelled joints: aqua-jets, robos, dryers and a hanging 
en. Unfortunately, the jets were reserved only for 
the rinse cycle, and the garden resembled a limp patch of 
string beans. On the bright side, the robos were rockin’, 
nd luckily covered the spots that the staff had missed. 
The wash itself was toletable, and the suck dryer did a 
Pretty good job. When taking the whole spin into ac- 
Count, however, the Thrifty did no more than live up to 
In concluding my review of Burlington’s four major 
Catwashes, I’ve found two’ true ‘gladiator’s in the war 
against salt and rust. With’ your help, Newtons and the 
Seaway Carwash will continue to’ conquer these 


_ Sutomotive adversaries. 
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Wednesday Night 


F 33 FREE SNOWBOARDING 
ss 3 LESSONS 


at Bolton Valley 6-10 p.m. 


Plus FREE Transportation 


Sponsored by the | w 
BOARDING HOUSE 


9 Center St., Next to the Daily Planet 
Burlington’s 1 Snowboarding, 


Skateboarding, and stylish Byezow 


clothing store. > 
PWOWBOARES 


Call 864-9204 for more information 


GRAND OPENING DRINK SPECIALS 


BUD BOTTLES $1.00 
a ROLLING ROCK $1.00 oY 
xo” MOLSON DRAFT .75 a 
9 ya, JOHN COURAGE $ 1.75(PINT) 

FOSTERS $2.25 Gg 
DOSXX $1.75 - 
SOL $1.75 
TEQUILA SHOTS 


SAUZA 1.75 / MEZCAL 1.75 / HOUSE 1.25 
CUERVO GOLD 1.50 


gO 


152 CHURCH STREET 


-UPSTAIRS. 
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The hockey had a roller coaster weekend. On Friday, they 
crushed RPI 6-2 at home, but the next night, the Engineers 
returned the favor in Troy, NY. 


ats up, down against R 
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- John LeClair lunges for the puck as teammate Jim Walsh (left) and RPI player Dennis Poissant (right) watch in Vermont’s 6-2 win on Friday. 


By DAN KURTZ 

Last weekend’s series with RPI was a graphic descrip- 
tion of the UVM hockey team’s season. On Friday 
night, playing in front of a sold out crowd of 3,335 at 
Gutterson Rink, they cruised past RPI 6-2. The follow- 
ing evening, however, things changed dramatically. As 
ungracious hosts at Gutterson, the Cats suddenly 
became courteous guests in the Engineer’s home rink, 
Houston Field House, suffering a 6-1 loss. 

In front of the loyal Vermont fans, the Catamounts 
have won all nine contests, but on the road they have 
been anything but perfect. Including Saturday’s game, 
Vermont has lost three straight road games and now 
sport an unimpressive 4-4-1 record away from home. 

“We really got to do it on the road,” captain Paul 
Seguin commented. ‘‘We need to get something going 
— something to show for results other than a loss.” 

Vermont never had a chance to get in to the game at 
RPI. In the first two periods, they had a mere seven shots 
on goal. Managing to hold the Engineers scoreless in the 
opening stanza, the Cats surrendered four second period 
goals to put themselves in an awkward position. 

“We were outworked and we were outhit, ’’ coach 
Mike Gilligan said. ‘‘I never thought we were ever in the 
game.” 

A huge pileup in front of the UVM goal led to several 
players being sent to the penalty box. Three Vermont 
players, Toby Duculon, Dennis Miller and Dave Weber 
went off, with Duculon drawing a double minor. Two 
RPI players were also penalized, but they were given a 
delayed power play and coverted it at 7:10 of the second 
period. 
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Just 43 seconds later, they upped the lead to 2-0 when 
Bill Kopecky finished off a three-on-two break by 
beating goalie Mike Millham. Midway through the 
period, the Cats sent a flurrie of shots at RPI goalie 
Jamie Belanca, who denied the efforts of Jim Walsh, 
John LeClair and Duculon. 

Before the period was over the Engineers put two more 
goals past Millham. ‘‘He (Millham) didn’t have a bad 
game — we just collapsed in the second period,” said 
Gilligan. 

Early in the third, Walsh scored to cut the gap to 4-1, 
but RPI buried the Cats with two more goals to finish 
the game. 

One night earlier, things were somewhat different. 
The game began on an extremely physical note. Ver- 
mont was penalized six times in the first 11:17 of the 
gare and there were a total of fifteen in the period. 

Twice in the first period, RPI had chances to take the 
lead but were thwarted by the efforts of goalie Phil Mar- 
randette. 4:08 into the game, Dennis Poissant broke in 
on Marrandette, but hurried his shot, which went wide. 
Then midway through the period, with the Cats on a 
power play, Poissant skated in and shot into Mar- 
randette’s pads. 

At the 16:09 mark, Kopecky slashed Marrandette, 
drawing blood from the junior goalkeeper. Referee Mar- 
ty McDonough inexplicably only awarded a two minute 
penalty, but the incident served as fuel for the Cata- 
mounts fire. ‘“The penalty really fired us up,” said Bill 
Butler. “They thought they were going to soften us up.” 

Vermont broke out of the zone quickly on the power 
play. First, Miller hit Jim Fernholz who then found a 
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streaking LeClair near the blue line. LeClair skated into 
the Engineers zone and, with a beautiful move around 
the defensemen, backhanded it past Belanca for a 10 
lead with 2:57 to play in the period. 7 

35 seconds later, Butler flipped the puck into an open 
net after Belanca had strayed outside his crease. It was 
Butler’s first goal as a Catamount. 

Vermont opened the second period with the same in- 
tensity they had ended the first. LeClair intercepted an 
,RPI clear and passed to Ducolon. Ducolon turn and fired 
in one quick motion and it was 3-0 just 54 seconds into 
the second period. 

After an RPI penalty, Stephane Venne launched a 
drive from the blue line that Duke Stump managed to 
ee to lan Boyce who tipped it in at 7:16 for a 40 
ead. 

The Engineers battled back, cutting the lead to 4-2 
with a pair of power play goals. Derek Decosty’s goal at 
7:17 of the third gave Vermont a scare and Marrrandette 
was forced to make several key saves in the second and 
third periods. In fact, Vermont managed a mere seven 
shots in the last two periods, including three in the final 
period. 

Despite RPI’s 31-17 edge in shots, they were soundly 
beaten. Belanca stopped just eleven shots, while Mat: 
randette turned away 29. “‘The shots were deceptive,” 
noted Gilligan. ‘They had a lot of shots on the powet 
play and they didn’t take many quality shots.” ; 

Boyce, bouncing back from an injury that kept He 
out of last Tuesday’s game with Middlebury, add 
another man advantage goal with a 30 foot shot from the 
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The men’s ski team, unbeaten in the last three years, suf- 
fered a one-point loss to Dartmouth in the Bates Winter 


Carnival. 


Skiers stunned by Dartmouth 


Chris Bahr/Cynic Photo 


The ski team wasn’t smiling this weekend as Dartmouth knocked 


them off in the Bates Carnival. 


By ANDY RICHARDSON 


If nothing else, the ski team proved that they can’t be 


taken for granted. This realization comes following the 
men’s stunning one-point loss to Dartmouth at the Bates 
Winter Carnival, their first such loss in over three years. 
Considerately, the women ensured that the world will 
continue to rotate on its axis by capturing their end of 
the match. 

Pia Zadora could have probably learned to act in the 
interval between UVM ski team losses, and there is cer- 
tainly reason to believe that it was a fluke. Teami Direc- 
tor Chip LaCasse, who certainly knows the ability of his 
own team and rarely even has a chance to exaggerate it, 
let alone a cause, was unworried following the defeat. 

“We beat ourselves,’’ reminded LaCasse. The Cats 


had a twelve-point lead after Day One and a nineteen- 
point lead heading into the final event, the slalom, 
which is where their downfall came. John McBride was 
disqualified for straddling a gate, while both Dean Keller 
and Jesse Hunt fell and did not finish. Provisional runs, 
which both took, were later disallowed by officials. 
‘Had either of them even finished the race, it could 
have been six points and the match would have been 
ours. 

Both LaCasse and Hunt made mention of the fact that 
the course was not set up well, and Hunt remarked that 
course conditions were ‘‘poor’’, but neither attributed 
them to the loss. ‘‘We dominated in all events save 
men’s slalom’’, said LaCasse, “‘and there we could hardly 
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No sleep for Brooklyn as Cats romp 


By BOB HENTSCHEL AND 
ROBERT CLARKSON up. 

The Vermont women’s basketball team ‘annihilated 
Brooklyn College Saturday 77-41. The victory upped the 
Catamount’s record to 5-9, and to 2-2 in the Seaboard 
Conference. Brooklyn, meanwhile, is winless in fifteen 
tties, and is currently the conference doormat. 

The Cats scored the first basket of the game, and 
never trailed. The key to the game was clearly Ver- 
mont’s dominance off the boards. They outrebounded 
the Kingswomen 57 to 36. This, combined with 
Brooklyn’s inability to find the basket made for a long 
aftemoon for the ladies from the Big Apple. Brooklyn 
shot a pathetic 26% from the floor. This earned the 

ingswomen a place in conference history. It is the 
lowest shooting percentage ever in a conference game. 
Vermont’s 47% therefore, was more than enough to 
control the game. 

Vermont used their superior quickness to force 

Tooklyn into a myriad of turnovers and missed shots. 

€ Cats opened the game with a full court press and a 
woman to woman defense. This fast pace stymied the 

ings’ attempt to get into their offensive game plan. 

Every Catamount contributed in this debacle. No one 
Played fewer than 7 minutes. Sophomore reserve forward 

tisten Schaeffer led her team with 15 points and shot 
ae: excellent seven of eight from the free throw line. 
“dging from the enthusiastic applause she received she 
obviously brought half of hometown Wayne, Pa. to the 


‘Sime. Forward Rachel Cummings had yet another solid 


effort with fourteen points and ten rebounds. Patti Hef- 
fernan swatted back eight Brooklyn shots and ripped 
down seven rebounds. Kingswoman Monique Maye was 
an oasis in the desert of ineptitude, contributing a game 
high 18 points and 11 rebounds. 

At their most desperate point, Brooklyn had resort to 
what was nothing shy of a basketball sucker punch. 


With fourteen minutes left in the second half the. 


Kingswomen called a timeout. At the end of the minute 
timeout Brooklyn quickly inbound the ball before Ver- 
mont rose from the bench. The Kings embarrassingly 
needed two attempts to convert this dastardly lay-up. On 
the very next play, Vermont returned the favor when 
Annie Hill banged home a three pointer as if to say, “‘in 
your face’’. 

This Brooklyn team probably hasn’t won a game since 
the Dodgers packed their bags to go to Southern Califor- 
nia. They made more turnovers than Julia Child, travell- 
ed more than the Grateful Dead and cooked up more 
fouls than Colonel Sanders. For the sake of the game 
let’s hope that the Kingswomen can put together a bet- 
ter team on February 17 when Vermont travels to 
Brooklyn. 

Vermont did not have such an easy time of it Friday 
when they hosted Dartmouth. The Cats lost 65-56 to 
the Big Green in a non-conference game. Vermont is 
now currently on a one week road trip, which began last 
night with a game against Northeastern. Their next 
home game is February 6 against Boston University. The 
Seaboard Conference game is slated for a 4:00 p.m. start. 


Pageant 


SCHOLARSHIPS TOTALING OVER 
7 $5,000,000.00 


AVAILABLE ANNUALLY AT THE 


LOCAL — STATE — NATIONAL 


Women, between ages 17 and 26, a US. citizen, high school graduate, 
never married, who want the $30,000 scholarship, a year of expense paid 
travel and approximately $100,000 in personal appearance fees; should 
seek further details regarding their Local Pageant. There is no entry fee. 
For more information about the Miss America Scholarship Program write: 

The Miss Vermont Pageant 
Box. 526 
Middlebury, VT_05753 


NAME: 


ADDRESS: 


CITY: 


STATE zip 


Preliminaty Pageants in January and February 


ATTENTION FRESHMEN/SOPHOMORES 


EARN AN EASY 50 BUCKS. -BE FAMOUS (well, maybe) 
HELP WRITE A BOOK -- ABOUT YOURSELVES 


The idea is to sketch a kids-eye view of what it’s like once mom and 
dad drive into the sunset -- stranding you in alien surroundings with (1) 82.5 
percent of your worldly possessions shoveled into a telephone booth-sized room 
(2) no friends (3) a mountain of anxieties (4) no clue of what happens next. 

The "Freshmen Chronicles” will present your observations, 
experiences and opinions on the transition to college -- the good, the bad, the 
ugly. The focus is the first frantic four months when, symbolically if not 
literally, you were still glancing both ways at every one-way street on campus. 
No matter if you are a freshman with one semester (or 1.5 quarters) under your 
belt or a worldly sophomore, you qualify to share memories of that adjustment. 

OKAY. SO WHAT DO YOU WANT ME TO DO? Simply grab a 
pen, pencil, typewriter or word processor. Imagine you are writing to a friend at 


another school. I’m not an English professor, so_ just write like you talk, 


You can write long or short. Quote your friends, your enemies, your 
professors or the hairnet lady in the cafeteria line. Quote yourself. If you’ve got 
a flare for the funny, great. If not, so what. Anything or anybody making a good 
yarn_and offering insight into campus life is fair game. I’m interested in all 
subjects, so use your imagination, (See below if you need a few suggestions.) 

Once I have your letters, I will sift through them searching for the 
more interesting. I'll edit, if necessary, then work them into the format of the 
book. 


WHAT’S IN IT FOR ME? Each offering printed in the book 
earns $50. Cash. And if you okay it, I'll credit you by name and school, 


Here are just a few ideas: 


*Meeting your roommate (roommates) for the first time. (Hometown: 
Saturn) The evolution of the relationship. 

*Freshmen move-in. Hassles, anxieties, partings, etc. 

*Types of kids on your dorm floor -- weird, wired, wonderful. 

*Feeling like a "stupid" freshman. Embarrassments, faux pas. 

*Learning to manage your time; your spending money. 

*Academic pressures and study habits, compared with high school. 

*Exam week. 

*Professors, in general, compared with high school teachers. (TAs 
count.) Their attitudes toward you. 

*Campus "scopes" and "squeezes." How different from home? 

*Hometown boyfriends/girlfriends. Still faithful? 

*Tensions between Greeks and GDIs. Why? 

*Fraternity/sorority rush. Observations? 

*Sex on campus, Has AIDS put the lid on? 


*Beer is No. 1. (Any arguments?) How important to the campus social 
fabric is drinking? 

*The science of fake IDs. (Hey, this photo looks more like David 
Letterman than you.) 

*Heavy-duty homesickness. Yea or nay. : 

*The cafeteria: Social clubhouse for the hungry, biue food and “Starve 
the Children Day.” 

*Am I cut out for college? 

*Big-time sports. Why do students care? Not care? Observations. 

*The peaks and valleys. Depression? Euphoria? 

*Thanksgiving, Christmas reunions with high school friends. Changes? 

*A different relationship with your parents? 

*Drop/add hassles and other campus red tape. 

*"T will get an automatic 4.0 if my roommate dies,” other campus myths. 

* After all of the hoopla, a look back at your disappointments, surprises, 
_thrills and chills. 

INE: H1,1 

Mail to: 

Jim Hildreth 

9001 Braddock Road, Suite 225A 

Springfield, Va. 22151 

Call (collect) for clarification or anything else (703) 425-8986. * 

Don’t forget: Name, campus address,telephone number. 


Let's split 
and havea 


jake! 
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ATTENTION STUDENTS 


The Student Health Center has changed! 


All patients are now seen by appointment -NO MORE WALK-INS. 
This has considerably reduced waiting time. We offer SAME DAY 
APPOINTMENTS for urgent problems and have a provider available 
for immediate care in case of an emergency. The ONLY EXCEPTION 
to this new way of operating is for ALLERGY INJECTIONS. Our 
allergy shot patients will continue to be seen without appointments. 


Call 656-3350 for an Appointment in 
the Medical Clinic 
Ground Floor-DU/UHC 


Call 656-0603 for an Appointment in 
the Gyn Clinic 
Second Floor-DU/UHC 


FOR RGR ORR RIGOR OR HOK ACK KICK 


_WEHAVE 
ONLY GOOD 
THINGS TO SAY 


OF THE COLON. 


If detected early, the cure rate 
for colorectal cancer is very high. 

It can be as high as 75%. 

Because we now know how to 
detect it early. And we know how 
to fight it once we detect it. 

There are three simple 
checkup guidelines for men and 
women without symptoms. 

One, get a digital exam every 
year. This is recommended for 
everyone over 40. 

Two, get a stool blood test 
every year if you are over 50. 

Three, after two initia! nega- 
tive tests one year apart, get a 
procto exam every three to five 
years if you are over 50. 

These guidelines are the best — 
protection against colorectal 
cancer you can have. 

If you're not over 50, please 
give this information to friends 
and loved ones who are. 

In any case, please help spread 


the word. 
Good news doesn’t always 
travel fast. 
v7 AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
$ Get a checkup. Life is worth it. 


ABOUT CANCER 
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A Super conflict 


By ANDY RICHARDSON 

Richards swivelled wearily in his chair, eyes probing 
the fine workmanship of the ceiling tiles. A column, he 
thought. I have yet another column to do. 

There had been no small amount of pressure to do a 
Holmes-Tyson piece, but he could not bring himself to 
discuss a fiasco in which a young, short, muscular guy 
beat the living hell out of a old, tall, muscular guy. If 
Holmes had led with his left rather than his scowl, there 
might have been something to talk about; as it was, 
Tyson’s interior ring decorating service left little ground 
for debate. 

His gaze looked impassively past the limits of his small 
office, coming to rest with shocking suddenness on the 
concrete wall of the skyscraper erected a paper’s width 
from his window. His was a small office indeed. 

This isn’t working, he thought. Damn. It looks like 
something will have to be said about the Super Bowl. 


First, Doug Williams can’t do half the things that John 


Elway can with a football (and this is not to say that the 
Super Bowl will depend on Elway punting the Broncos 
to victory), and the fact that-he is black has absolutely 
nothing to do with the fact that he is, at best, a fair 
quarterback. Elway was a number one draft choice; 
Williams was a second-rounder who indefensibly jumped 
from the woeful Tampa Bay Bucs to the USFL for 
mercenary reasons a few years ago, sending poor Tampa 
Bay from a position of respectability into -a dismal 
cesspool of the downtrodden. So to speak. Now he 
comes crawling back to the league which made him and 
Washington advances to the Super Bowl despite his per- 
Sormance at quarterback. Let’s remember this: Min- 
nesota’s Darrin Nelson catches the package from Wade 
Wilson, and Williams is the goat. That about polishes 


Double Faults 


off Doug Williams. 

Richards paused and drank a large swallow from the 
beer which was ever his trusty companion. The article 
was not working. He felt that his motivation was lack- 
ing, as he often felt during that time of year after the 
Packers are eliminated and before the Red Sox arrive at 
Winter Haven. Suddenly, there was a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” he said; then, noting the size of his office, 
he thought better of it. ‘Hold it a second.” He got up 
and strolled from the office. 

A shadowy figure lurked there. ‘Yes?’ squinted 
Richards doubtfully. 

The man produced a sheaf of papers seemingly out of 
thin air and handed it to Richards. ‘‘This is an article 
which has been written for you, an article capable of 
reshaping the sports world as you know it...into the 
sports world as you want it. Truly interesting, is it not?” 

Richards smirked, but his grin lacked conviction. He 
dismissed the man, but took the sheaf of papers. There 
was power in these things. Yes, indeed. All he had to do 
was print them. He squeezed back into his office and sat 
down amid the mess. His eyes returned to the ceiling 
which had occupied his attention but a short time ago. 
TS eer e-a Breatht Uredth than that of absolute conttdl 
in a frustrating, unfortunate situation? Even if I didn’t 
like any of this character’s opinions, Richards thought, ! 
do need an article this week. What the hell. His hands 
flew to his computer. ; 

Suddenly he felt himself restrained with as much force 
as Warren Beatty felt overpowering him when the no 
tion of “Ishtar II’’ entered his mind. There are a great 
number of injustices and unfortunate circumstances in 
the world of sports today. A day doesn’t go by when 
somebody doesn’t wish that the Vikings were in the 
Super Bowl, and that Larry Holmes hadn’t beaten Mike 
Tyson. Well, his immediate family, anyway. However, 
decided Richards, we aren’t dealing with professional 
wrestling here. This is the real world I’m considering 
messing with, and can I just give up on it? Well, yes, ac 
tually. I’m a writer, and I do have certain skills, and in 
theory I should be able to create something from 
nothing every day. I could put the Vikings in the Supet 
Bowl. Of course, doing so would make all my years 0! 
hard work, writing in college, and graduate school, an 
here...all for nothing. ; 

Richards took another draw from his beer. He glanced 
at the article he had taken from the man. He looked at 
the one he had written, one which was not necessarily 
good, but it was his, and it was true. He read it through: 

He began to type again. ‘Denver over Washingto® 
30-17.” 
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_ The Purple Eagles of Niagara used the talents of their 
dynamic duo to turn back Vermont, 83-73. 


Niagara rolls 83-73 


' By MIKE KENNEDY 

On February 25 the Vermont’ Catamounts will get a 
second shot at the Purple Eagles of Niagata. Between 
now and then the Cats better hope to find a way to stop 
Eldridge*Moore and Mark Henry if ‘they hope to come 
out on top in the rematch. The explosive duo combined 
for 41 points, including 27 in the second half, as Niagara 
rolled to an 83-73 victory Wednesday night at Patrick 
Gymnasium. ‘ 

The night started off positively for UVM, which was 
seeking to halt a two game losing streak. Chris Kappes, 
who led the Cats with 16 points, scored five quick points 
despite going against 7’0’’ Michele Pontalti. Kappes’ ef- 
fort combined with a Mike Lubas three-pointer and the 
ageressive rebounding of Rahim Huland-El and Brad 
Chandler, enabled Vermont to hold a 13-12 lead at the 
midway point of the first half. The lead grew to five, 
24-19, with 6:40 to go after Francis John rebounded a 
missed Mark Madden foul shot and hit a short jumper 
from the lane. 

Enter Moore and Henry. The pair scored eight of their 
team’s next twelve points as Niagara finished the half 
with a 12-4 run. Moore, a 6’4”’ junior, rebounded two 
Cat misses to start the spurt, and then finished it with a 
fast-break lay-up after a steal by Henry. One play during 
the run may have proved more detrimental to UVM 
than either of the Niagara stars. 

With 4:21 remaining in the half, UVM’s Madden was 
whistled for a five second call, which may qualify for en- 
try in the Guiness Book as the quickest five second 
count in history. The referee then nailed Coach Tom 
Brennan with a technical foul after he protested the call. 
Alas, old reliable, Moore, made the two technical foul 
shots and then scored on the ensuing possession to give 
Niagara a lead, 29-26, that it would never give up. 
Niagara’s halftime lead, 31-28, would have been larger 
had it not been for Lubas’ left-handed tip-in with a 
minute to play. 

The deficit did not discourage the Catamounts. ““We 
felt good at halftime,” said Coach Brennan. ‘Usually if 
we don’t have a good beginning, we don’t play good.” 
Therefore the Cats felt optimistic at the break since they 
had come up with a solid first half effort in holding the 
Eagles to 31 points and basically shutting down their po- 
tent fast break. 

In the other lockerroom, Niagara Coach Andy Walker 
felt that his team had held on “‘... by the skin of our 
teeth.” He attributed his club’s sloppy play to “‘a let- 
down after the BU win”, an 84-77 upset last Saturday, 
and to UVM’s tough nosed play. 

If Niagara was hanging on by the skin of their teeth at 
halftime, then they got a good hold when play resumed 
with Moore and Henry doing most of the biting. When 
UVM called time out 82 seconds into the second half, 
Moore had scored five and Henry two as the lead jumped 
to ten points. The Cats, led by eight workaholic points 
ftom Kappes, did notlet the lead get any higger.oyer she 
next eleven minutes and still had. an opportunity to pull 
out the win, However, in a ninety second span of 


Big Green cop upset at Bates Carnival 


Continued from page 29 


expect to win considering we only finished three skiers 
of six.” Indeed, one needs only look at giant slalom, 
where Vermont placed three of the top four skiers, 
before disbanding Men’s Alpine for the season. 
“You can’t be angry about this loss,” said LaCasse 
irmly. ‘You can make a mistake and fall but you have to 
learn from that. If it had to happen, it is good that it 
appened now and that we know why.” 
Hunt was obviously not pleased with the loss, but was 
No more concerned than Lacasse. “I don’t think UVM 
as anything to prove. Everyone is a little bit more 
aware now that we can lose; there is more depth around 
the conference and we are mindful of that. Regardless, 
though, we have to feel like this was a fluke.’ 
€ women cleaned house in both Alpine and Nordic 
Competition, placing Gabriella Hamberg at number two 


_ iM giant slalom and Jana Caldwell, Heidi Frost, and 


a 


igrid Katzenberger at four, five, and nine, respectively, 
in slalom. Sari Agrillander and Selma Lie took the two 
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Vermont players only can watch and hope during last night’s game 
with Niagara. UVM collapsed after a strong first half to lose 83-73. 


disaster, Moore and Henry scored four points each and 
Patrick Jones added a ferocious, albeit non-backboard- 
smashing-Jerome-Lane-style slam, and the scoreboard 
read 71-52 with just under six minutes to play. 

Vermont refused to quit and kept scrapping. An ag- 
gressive zone press, some creative passing by Lubas and 
ten points from Huland-El cut the margin to eight, 
75-67, with 2:28 left. As if they had been shocked back 
into life, Niagara answered by passing over the press and 
getting a reverse lay-up from Moore. The Eagles had 
regained their confidence, their ten point lead had pret- 
ty much assured themselves of pleasant memories of 
Burlington. 

Moore and Henry each added four assists to the 
Niagara attack, with Henry also contributing ten re- 
bounds to go with their 22 and 19 points, respectively. 
Juan Neal added 15 for the Eagles who improved to 6-9 
overall and 5-2 in the ECAC-NAC. 

Huland-El chipped in with 15 for UVM while Lubas 
scored 13 and led the Cats in rebounds with seven and 
assists with eight. John added eight points and six boards 
for Vermont which fell to 3-12 and 2-6. 

This Saturday, Vermont travels to Boston to play the 
Terriers of Boston University. The next home game is 
Tuesday against Hartford. Game time is 7:30 p.m. 


top spots in women’s 10-K competition, and the two 
combined with Erica MacDonald to capture the 3x5 
relay race for Vermont. 

“We're going to have Brenda White and Laura 
Wilson back for this week,’’ said LaCasse, and the team 
will only be strengthened for it. The past two weeks 
have not only given Vermont a chance to look at their 
new, young skiers, but have also shown that there is a lot 
of depth there. In addition to Lie for the women, the 
men were able to come up with outstanding showings 
out of Tim Curran, Johannes Heckman, and Snorre 
Krogstad, prompting LaCasse to remark, “This has the 
potential to be one of our best teams, for it is very young. 
We have a lot of depth, and with all the young people 
coming back...it is going to be a good year.” 

And the loss? ‘Dartmouth has to be feeling pretty 
good right now, but I am not too concerned. The key to 
collegiate skiing is consistency, and we’re looking for- 
ward to this weekend because we are going to have 
something to prove.” 


SPRING BREAK 88 


COMPLETE PRICE NO Additiohat money'needed for taxes, tips or services 


>< J a3 PRICE INCLUDES: 
a eety 


Round Trip Airfare 
‘A gfeat tan in 80° Weather“ 
="? ” Ai transfers 
Se, A great tan under clear, blue skies" 
=\\> Quad hote' accomodations for days 7nights 
A great tan, basking on white Carribean beaches’ 


A GRRAT TAN" I 


Contact: Ted Schrauth 
863-2832 
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COME PARTY IN... 


m4 


SPRING 
BREAK 
'83 


=F “Complete Price 
ING atelissced sinc ded hor Toon Gales Sarees 
PRICE INCLUDES: 


* Round Tap Fligt, All Trarishers 
* Accommodahons For 8 Days, 7 Nights 


+ Live Nightly Entertaanment(Regqae Concerts, 
Jamaican Dancer 


Sailing Windsurfing Water Skiing, SnorKing, Tennis 


“COME BACK 10 JAMAICA” 


Contact: Ted Schrauth 
863-2832 
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TRY OUR 
SUNDAY 


SERVICE 


At Kinko’s, we offer complete copying services 
seven days a week. And our staff has a friendly, 
professional attitude you won’t find anywhere else. 
Try Kinko’s. We could be the answer to your 
prayers. : 


Oven early. Open late. 
Open weekends. 


“ 


ll rights reserved. ‘Coca-Cola’, “Coke” and “Coke is it!” are registered trade-marks of The Coca-Cola Company 


Canty, Bicknell excel 
for swim team 


By MICAH POLLACK 

Despite their records, both the men’s and women’s 
University of Vermont swimming and diving teams are 
enjoying fine seasons. With the men’s record at a solid 
3-3 and the women’s at 2-6, both teams are excited for 
not only the rest of the season but also next year. Men’s 
and women’s coach Joe Fischer explained that both 
squads are only losing one senior and the emphasis is on 
youth, ‘‘With each team losing only one senior each, - 
the future is extremely promising.’’ Fischer added that 
the Cats had a very successful recruiting year and hopes 
are very high. 

The men had some very solid outings this year and 
some solid all-around performances from many team 
members. Two Vermonters lead the list of outstanding 
Catamount performances this year. Sophomores Dan 
Canty (from Essex Junction) and Pete Bicknell (from Fer- 
risburg) are both enjoying very fine seasons. Canty, a 
varsity record holder in the 200 yard butterfly (1:58.23) 
is also, according to Coach Fischer, an exceptional 
distance freestyler. Some of Canty’s best times this year 
have included a 10:11 1000 meter free style as well as a 
4:54 500 meter freestyle. Bicknell, whom Fischer calls 
“a very consistent performer and a tireless worker” is a 
freshman record holder in both the 200 and 50 yard 
freestyle. Bicknell’s outstanding performances this year 
have included a 1:49 in the two hundred and a 49.0 in 
both those events. Also contributing to the Cats success 
this year is co-captain John Crock, who does individual 
medley and backstroke, and Mickey Wender. Wender, a 
junior whom Fischer calls a “tremendous suprise,”’ had 
his best outing thus far when he clocked a 5:10 in the 
500 yard free. 

There are also many standouts on the women’s squad. 
Among them is Christa Vaughn. Coach Fischer says of 
Vaughn: ‘‘she is an outstanding athlete who excells at 
both sprinting and diving.’ Vaughn, a sophomore, is in 
the top three in New England in the 50 yard freestyle 
with a time of 25.5 seconds. She also consistently scores 
over two hundred points for six dives. Sue Bridge, a 
backstroker from Manchester, Maine, holds the varsity 
record in the 100 yard backstroke (1:03.02). Her best ; 
outings thus far this season include a 2:21 in the 200 
yard backstroke and a 1:05 in the 100. Senior Joanne 
Carilli and junior Peggy Hickman are also having consis- 
tent seasons. * 

The women’s 2-6 meet record is not indicative of their _ 
performance. They have faced some very strong com- — 
petition in the likes of Massachusetts, Northeastern, and 
Colgate. Earlier in the year, they beat Keene State 
(142-63) and RPI (123-83) and are currently preparing to 
square off against Skidmore on Feb. 2. 

The men’s road to .500 has been a rough one. They 
jumped out of the gate to a fast 3-0 start by beating, ac- 
tually dominating, Keene State 138-117. After thump- 
ing RPI 127-81, they edged St. Lawrence 111-104. Then 
the Cats struggled against District 1 powers Maine, Nor- 
theastern and New Hampshire. Says Coach Fischer: 
“We are a very consistent team — but the problem is try- 
ing to find ‘like’ opponents because we play a completely 
independent schedule.”” Hopefully, the Cats can break 
out ‘of thjs stump this Saturday at home in the Forbush’ 
Natatorium versus defending District, 1 champs ) 
Massachusetts. ; deg aa 


Cats split with RPI 


slot. Ricker Love finished the scoring with an empty net 
goal with 2:39 to play. 

“We got two quick goals, and there’s no way anyone 
should be able to come back on us, especially at home,” 
said Jeff Schulman. ‘‘We didn’t play particularly well on 
defense, but the offense came through for us. We 
haven’t scored six goals in too many games this year.” 

This weekend, will be a tough test for the Cats as 
Clarkson and St. Lawrence and will be dropping into | 
Gutterson. Clarkson earlier lost 5-2 to UVM and will be 
looking to avenge that setback. On their own rink, Ap- 
pleton Arena, the Saints blew Vermont out 9-3 in the 
first ECAC game of the season, a site where the Cata- 
mounts have traditionally fared poorly. 

The SLU contest will be a good test to see if the Cats 
can maintain their unbeaten streak at Gutterson and 
also to see if they can bounce back from last weekend's 
lacklustre split. They have already proved they can beat 
top teams when they came from behind to beaten leagu 
leader Harvard 4-3 in overtime. 


‘ 
| 
| 


. 
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28 THURSDAY 


Workshop 


A Consumer’s Guide to Bailey/Howe 
Library, UVM Workshop for Adult 
Students, Reference Desk 
Bailey/Howe Library, 5:30-7 pm, for 
info and preregistration call 656-2085. 


CALENDAR 


Theater 


In Case of Accident, Vermont Rep. 
Theater, Fort Ethan Allen, tickets $10 
& $12.50, call 655-9620. 


Press Conference 


UVM students return from El 
Salvador, Noon, North Lounge Bill- 
ings, call Companeras at 656-0759 for 


A defense against cancer can be 


re 


‘ee cooked up in your kitchen. 
istration info. There is evidence that 
Req | 
S : diet and cancer are related. 
Region nesting, UVM Pho ieee 
Co-op, room 216 Commons, L/L, $40 uce efsnees of hin 
fee, open to UVM students, Fac/Staff, SATURDAY os 8 8 
6 pm, for info call Dave Abrams at : ius more high-fiber 
656-4149. Film 


Staff Development 


Understanding Human Behavior in 
Organizations, Part II Basic Supervisor 
Training Certificate Series, John 
Dewey Lounge, Old Mill, info/registra- 
tion - 656-4288. 


Film 


The Russians Are Coming, an S.A. film 
in Billings theater, 7 & 9 pm. 


Theater 


In Case of Accident by David F. Eliet, 
Vermont Repertory in Fort Ethan 
Allen, Tickets $7.50 & $10, call 
655-9620 for info. 


lecture 


Speaking to Business with Lester 
Thurow, Flynn Forum at the Flynn, 7 
pm, Tickets $20, call 86-FLYNN. 


29 FRIDAY 


Opening 

Grand Opening of the The Front 
(previuosly known as NRG), the Cuts 
will play to a room filled with an ex- 
hibition of works by local artists, 
featuring UVM alumna Rachel 
Cirincione 

Galeria Liberace, Kodachromatic Skin 


A.K.A. Nude Photographs, 7-10 pm, 
71S. Willard St. 


Scarface, an IRA film, Billings theater, 
49 & 12. 


Sports 


Men’s Swimming vs. Massachusetts, 1 
pm. 


Men’s Hockey vs. St. Lawrence, 7:30 
pm. 


Theater 


In Case of Accident, Veron Rep. 
Theater, Fort Ethan Allen, Tickets 
$10 & $12.50, call 655-9620. 


Comedy 


Mark Russell at The Flynn, Tickets 
$14.75 & $16.75 call 86-FLYNN 


3 ] SUNDAY 


Breakfast 


Buffet Breakfast, enjoy home cooking 
and warm company at the St. Rose of 
Lima Church, Rt. 2 in South Hero, 
7:30 am - Noon, payment by dona- 
tion, proceeds for Folkids of the 
Folsom School in S, Hero, Beth 
Russell 863-6686. 


Film 
Clue, an SA film in Billings Theater, 7 


& 9:30 pm. 
Black and White in Color, presented by 


Seminar ga ; aitod dx wd > 2nd aufh¢,, Mayor’s Aerts, City Hall 


Calcium Release Mechanisms in Sea Ur- 

chin Oocytes with Dr. Walseth, Univ. 

Minnesota, C-443 Given, Noon. 

New Advances in Dementia with Serge 

Gauthier, M.D., Austin Auditorium, 
Mary Fletcher Unit, 11-12, free & 

Public, for info call 656-3270. 


Reading 
‘Poetry Reading with Michael Breiner 
and Roger Coleman at the Church 


Street Center, free and public, call 
863-0202 : 


Film 


The Gods Must Be Crazy, an SA film, 
Billings Theater, 7, 9:30 and 12. 


Comnival 

Bolton Valley Carnival, Friday, Satur- 
Y, and Sunday, Regitration in the 
i es te Tavern, all Friday 


MF 


uditorium, $2 & $3, call 658-9300. 


Theater 


In Case of Accident, Vt. Rep. Theater, 
7 pm, Tickets $7.50 & $10, call 
655-9620. 


Recital 


Lyne Fontin, soprano, presented by 
the NACEP/Opera, St. Pauls 
Cathedral, Tickets $10, call 862-2309. 


MONDAY 


Workshop ~ 


How to Concentrate, UVM free 
workshop for adult students, 5:15-6:45 
pm, 322 S. Prospect St., info & 
preregistration: 656-2085 


please turn to page 34 


Vermont Cynic January 28, 1988 


ACROSS 


1 Chief artery 
6 Singing voice 
11 Gratify 
12 Beginning 


. 14 Three-toed 


sloth 
15 Boil partially 
17 Japanese 
drama 
18 Watering place 
20 Disturbances 
21 Suffice: 
adherent of 
22 Temporary 
shelter 
24 Organ of sight 
25 Arrow poison 
26 Whirlpools 
28 Imprisonment 
30 Writing fluid 
31 Sticky material 


“42 Alcoholic 


foods such as fruits and 


getables and whole- 
- grain cereals. 


2. Include dark green and 


deep yellow fruits and veg- 


etables rich in vitamins A 
and C. 


3. Include cabbage, broc- 
coli, brussels sprouts, kohl- 


rabi and cauliflower. 


4. Be moderate in con- 
sumption of salt-cured, 


smoked, and nitrite-cured 


foods. 
5. Cut down on total fat 


intake from animal sources 


and fats and oils. 

6. Avoid obesity. 

7. Be moderate in con- 
sumption of alcoholic 
beverages. 


cancer alone. 


No one faces Joye 
SOCIETY 


i Ine 
Aico Weekly 
Crosswora 
PUZZIe 


beverage 

43 Pointless 

45 Metric measure 

46 Exists 

47 Those bound to 
drug habit 

49 Hypothetical 
force 

50 Sewing 
implement 

52 Diners 

54 Guide 

55 Pretends 


7 Goddess of 


DOWN 4 Former 


1 Wing-footed Russian 
2 Faeroe Islands ruler 


discord 
8 Nothing 
9 King of Bashan 


32 Trade whirlwind 5 Eagles’ nests 
35 Missive 3 Knock 6 Sounded a horn 


Pep a a 
pag ee ares 
we HEE we 
Pear | ee ee 

fea 


Pal bss) eles eg alee 


Zee Eee eee 
ae BER ee 
HM Beem 


COLLEGE PRESS SERVICE 


10 Washes lightly 

11 Adhesive 
substance 

13 Memoranda 

16 Lad 

19 Firedog 

21 Indisposition 
to action 

23 Shades 

25 Angry 

27 Piece out 

29 Southwestern 
Indian 

32 Start- 

33 Gets up 

34 Deliver 

35 Spears 

36 Mistakes 

37 Musical 
instruments 

40 Siamese native 

43 Unemployed 

44 Greenland 
settlement 

47 Fruit drink 

48 Music: as 
written 

51 Latin 
conjunction 

53 Printer’s 
measure 
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continued from page 33 


Seminar 


Ethical Decisions for Living and Dying 
led by Taking Steps Project, Church 
St. Center, info/registration - 


863-0202. 


2 TUESDAY 


Series 


Iyengar Yoga, Burklyn Ballet Studio, 
266 Pine St., Burlington, 7-8:30 pm 
Tuesdays, 8-9:30 Thursdays, for info 
call 658-6410. 

Kenya With Keith Sproule in North 


lounge Billings at Noon 


Workshop 


How to Concentrate, UVM workshop 
for adult students, 322 S. Prospect St., 
call 656-2085 for info. 


~ Meeting. 


Staff Council, Memorial Lounge, 
Waterman, 12:10. 


Reception 
Sculpture with Kathleen Schneider, 


Francis Colburn Gallery, sponsored by ? 


the Art Dept., 5-7 pm. 


Sports 
Men’s Basketball vs. Hartford, 7:30 


pm. 
Men’s Hockey vs.Harvard, 7:30 pm. 


3 VEDNESDAY 


Speaker 


SPARC presentation, Betty Tso, a 
Navajo woman, Lee Brooke Phillips, 
attorney, and Matthew Strassberg, at- 
torney (members of Big Mountain 
legal Defense Committee), will speak 
on the First Amendment Lawsuit, 
7:30 pm, Williams 301, call 863-8326 
or 658-0066 for info. - 


A\TER EG0 


\ Don'T KNOW, ETHEL. 


IUST DON'T ADORE ME. 
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FoR SOME REASON GIRLS 


Calendar ( 


Series 


Iyengar Yoga Lunch Break, Centre De 
Danse, Champlain Mill, 12-1 pm, for 
info call 658-6410. 


The Role of Media in Society with Kevin 
Kelley (Vanguard), and Dan Costello 
(Burlington Free Press), North 
Lounge, Billings, Noon. 


Meeting 


Budlington’ s Homeless, talk and video 

by Mike Cunningham: director, Burl- 
ington’s committee on temporary 
shelter for UVM Architecture Club, 
to promote Action on Burlington’s 
Homeless Problem, 6 pm,Ira Allen 
Chapel Conf. room, Billings, free. 


Theater 


In Case of Accident, Vermont Rep. 
Theater, Tickets $7.50 & $10, 8 pm, 
655-9620. 


ON GOING EXHIBITS 


Through February 11,1988 


Jim* Klukkert, Family Photographs, 


The Gallery Living/Learning Center, ~ 


UVM, gallery hours: Mon-Sat, 
Noon-8 pm, 656-4200. 


Through February 19, 1988 


Sculpture with Kathleen Schneider, 
Francis Colburn Gallery. 


Through March 6, 1988 


The Hungarian Avante-Garde 
1914-1933, at the Fleming, Ist floor 
East Gallery. 


Through June, 1988 


Ceramic Traditions of the American 
Southwest, 2nd floor East Gallery, 
Fleming. 


1 MEAN EVERY TiIMG 1 


LIKE (M BEING IGNORED. 
VM PATHETIC. 


TALK To A Woman | FeeL 


continued) 


CAMPUS NOTES 
Red Square Affair 


Beginning search for students to chair 
various committees, applications at 


CBW main desk, deadline is 2/5/88. 


Local Legends 


Coffee House and Kitchen Kabaret!, 
Thursdays in February, Michael 
Hurley, Susan Armowitt-Reid, Peter 
Burns, Toby Kinsella and Hilari Farr- 
ington, 7:30 & 9 pm, tickets $2.50, 
c/s! $1, available at the bakery, info: 
434-3148. 


The Vermont 


Student Admissions 


Rep. Program, Application deadline 
Feb. 5, contact the Admissions Dept., 
approx. 30 students from all schools 
needed to lead tours, conduct inter- 
views, and host visiting students. 


Mortar Board 


Selection of 1988 members, to receive 
info contact Sandy Lochhead at 
865-1149 or Darcy Weber at 
656-6353. 


—_ a 
are registered trade-marks which identify the same product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


Tim KENNEOY 


1 Dowt KNow. MAYBE 
VM REING Too HARD on 
MYSELF. AFTER ALL, I'VE 
ONLY TALKED To TWo 
WOMEN, COUNTING you, 


Cynic January 28, 


WANTED 


Crimson travel wants 
you as a campus rep!!! 
Earn FREE TRAVEL 
AND EXTRA 
MONEY promoting 
trips on your campus, 


call (800) 553-6642. 


Ski Smuggler’s Notch 
for Free; Weekday and 
weekend part-time help 
needed, call Dexter 
Simmons at 899-4089 
for more information. 


Earn up to $5,000 this 
school year managing 
on campus marketing 
programs for top na- 
tional companies. Flex- 
ible part-time hours, 
must be a Jr., Sr., grad. 
student, call Randi or 
Dee at (800) 692-2121. 


Summer Staff positions 
are open at a family 
resort in N.H., and 


_ there are various jobs ~ 


available: office recep- 
tio. nN is: t 

breakfast/dessert cook. 
babysitter, dining room 
staff. Room and board 
offered, Loch Lyme 
‘Lodge, Lyme, N.H. 
~ 03768, (603) 795-2141. 


FOR SALE 


* LOOK GREAT FOR 
SPRING BREAK-Buy 
my membership to Nor- 


thern - Lights~. Fitness ~~ - 


‘Club — only $100 (11 
months), instead of the 


: Barer $350. Call 


& 


~ Laura at 863-1156 for a 


© great deal. 
5 


WwW men’s figure skates 
Pang cxosecountry ski 


| Syne Brak in Flonda! 

A round trip ticket to 

“Orlando, Fl. departs 

March 10 and returns 

to Burlington on March 

20, call Libby: at 
be 36-7321... 


1916 jCajpa py fee sale. 
one college car! Must 
~ sell. $950, Call Amy 2 


3 


Q 


MISC 


SEXS ON THEY 


= ee 
S 


BEACH, Golden. dex os 


Bronzed“ Pibdies and 8” 
days of a wild and 


wacky UVM Spring © 


Break. STUDENT 
ORGANIZED, STU- 
DENT PRICED! $129 
Hotel, $214 Hotel and 
Tritisportation, CALL 
NOW! 862-1545. 


TYPING — Doc in 
my home. No job too 
big or too small. 
Reasonable rates.. Call 
Linda at 862-2684 bet- 
ween 2: 30 & 8PM. 


UVM. ena Swim 

team, no meet this 

weekend; guess we will 

ae: 3 P. out. Get 

yche or New 

: Englands, or should | 
Say afterwards! 


BULIMIA NERVOSA 
TREATMENT -PRO- 
GRAM. A study of the 
eating disorder bulimia 
nervosa is being con- 
ducted through the 
Psychology and 
Psychiatry Departments 
here at UVM. Bulimia 
nervosa is described as 
an uncontrollable cycle 
of binge eating and 
vomiting. Individuals 
who qualify for this 
study would receive free 
treatment. Interested 
individuals who will be 
in Burlington this sum- 
mer should contact 
Debbie Srebnik or 
Mark Detzer at 
6252 65227-6262 1- 
Confidential!!! 


CONSUMER WARN- 
ING: Do not rent 303 
Pearl St. next year. 
Trust me. 


FREE FURNITURE: 1 
couch, 3 large chairs, 
must pick up in Essex, 
call Susan at 879-1322 
(leave message). 


ADOPTION: Loving 
couple, physician and 
psychologist, deeply 
wishes to adopt 
newborn, welcoming 
warm family, love, op- 
portunities! Expenses 
paid, legal, confiden- 
tial, call Ellie and Alan 
collect at (212) 
724-7942. 


WANTED 


We are looking for a 
goalie to play in- 
tramural hockey (B), if 


interested call Steve at 


865-2190. 


NOTES 


To 38 S.-Union St. — 
Remember this Thurs- 
day is the last 2nd 


‘Thursday of our last 


semester. It only comes 


. once. Meet you at the 

a ee And you. wile 
e going to the land of 

* sunshine in the near 

* future. 

~ Happy hour again this 


Get Psyched! 


HE 
ol. 
ad 


week, I don’t want to 


miss this one. Love, Jo- 


Jo. 


MD — Glad I finally 
got the chance to see 
you. Actually it seemed 
like dumping salt in the 
wound, and I really do 
remember. It hurts, but 
I miss you. Maybe you 
could call and we could 


go out. It’s hard to 
forget. Love, the 
original teddy bear from 
hell. 

Hi girls, how’s the 
Coop?!? We just 


wanted to tell you one 
more time how much 
we will miss all of you 
— Too Much! Please 
don’t forget us and keep 
writing. We love you! 
Love Lisa and 


Michelle. 


Happy Birthday 
Ray!—me 


1988 


V MEO Nate i 


Erik: Hope to see you at 
Rasputin’s this 
weekend — the injured 
Foosball player. 


Burn (A.K.A. rat face): 
movies, movies and 
more movies, being 
woken up during a 
return trip with a cer- 
tain roommate of a cer- 
tain brother, choc-chip 
cookies, choate-a- 
charge radar detector, a 
modern art _ strainer, 
packing, I want to have 
his babies, Saturday 
night emergency room 
visits, screaming fights 
for audiences, beer 
labels (you know what 
that means) — bring 
plenty this weekend 
and have fun: crash. 


To all my Dirty Danc- 
ing buddies, you all are 
wicked cool dudes. I 
couldn’t ask for better 
friends because you all 
are the best. Thanks for 
everything dudes — I 
love you all. Remember 
— you just put your 
pickle on everyone’s 
poh aste=,=. ¢61] = 


legeboy...Love, Vicki. 


Louise— Two ques- 
tions. 1) How can we 
do the old switcheroo if 
you are always out 
ctusin’? 2) Circle the 
correct answer if you 
can. A) Bite and Chew 
B) Scratch and sniff C) 
Point and laugh D) 
Grab and yank. 

Good luck, I hope you 
answer correctly. — 
Breeze 


Pebbles- Can I live at 
your house? Please...I 
could learn to hula. 

Rock and Bowl babe! 

Sorry for the ‘68,’ I 
will owe you one (1). — 
Your Better Looking 
ball date. 


Attention 4- Had you 
noticed a marked 
similarity between that 
slut down the hall (10) 
and the antichrist. | 
thought so too. If Satan 
were to come back in 
the eighties what would 
he look like? I rest my 
case. —A _ concerned 
religious fanatic. 

Manchester fabulous 
Babe W — Looks like 
Kid Hunter is going to 
back out of the old 
Montreal hotel game 
due to claimed injuries 
and suspected lack of 
moral fiber. I am will- 
ing to sacrifice myself 
and pinch hit for him. 
Any takers? —Jonny B. 
Susan. (S-U-S-A-N.)— 
Teach me how to rock 
hard (FA style) and I 
will love you forever! I 
would even consider 
moving to the flatlands 
for you. -Carter 


T, 2 coop, it rules there 
is nc doubt, so there is 
no 12ason why 
everyone should pout. 
You procee_.d to have 
a really good year, too 
bad you did not know 
we'd run out of beer. 


After hours are in 
order. 
Cz kes Lei kee 


Gangbusters! I never 
really hated you...how 
could I? Nobody has 


more fun. —Chestnut. 


ASSIFI 


To Mike Altman, | 
hope you’re hard 
forever. I love you very 
much. See you at 
*Sputins.—Love, The 
Boys. 


Little Karen — Happy 
B-Day. —Love, Rick, 
Mike and Mitch. 
Lefty— Popcorn, 007 
and you— no better 
way to spend a Thurs- 
day night.— Falling. 


Room and Lisa, They 
left us at 62, and we’d 
thought we’d be blue. 
We proceed to find two 
new roommates, and 
we know it’s working 
out great. Welcome to 
the pound— Beth and 
Hillary. 


East Campus residents: 
On Friday February 5, 
East Campus Hall 
Gov’ts are sponsoring a 
Winter Wonderland; 
semi-formal at Marble 
Island. Tickets are $5 
and are on sale at the 
Weathervane & Marsh 
Dining Hall during din- 
ner hours. Round trip 
transportation 
available. Cash Bar 
wID & great DJ & 
good food. For more in- 
fo, see hall gov’t rep or 
tickets person. YOU 
DO NOT WANT TO 
MISS THIS PARTY! 


All concerned classified 
readers— Yes It’s true— 
the blonde in the black 
Ford Ranger totaled her 
car— never fear, she is 
alright despite her in- 
jury last weekend when 
she slammed her finger 
in the door to her 
room. She is interested 
in a date for a semi- 
formal. All applications 
(males only) are ac- 
cepted— pictures are re- 
quested. Please be pro- 
mpt with replies. 
Thank you. 


“Tt hurts worse than 
the uniform.” 


LIFE IN 


HELL 


YOU’VE TRIED THE REST —- NOW HAVE 
YOURSELF COMMITTED TO THE BEST 


Akbar ’n | 
TREATMEN le CENTER 


~ 


LEARN HOW 
TO JUMP-START 


A LIFE. 


Learn Red Cross CPR. 
mp American 


THE 5 JEAR PLAwT 


and another week passes by 


ho, cares?A 
Party's, t 


I can't belive X 
La.led that test LT 
Shouldn't have even 
bothered studying 
t's over now let's 
try to foget it 


Gree, 


Macy Knows this girl 
Terry who had a 

birthday this Summer 
So, were all qoin’ to 
champagne brunch: 
You wouldnt ai oe 


Humpday, I you 
dont go out, you don't after pm Thurs. 
meet girls,if you |in college..... 

dont meet girls youl su Ne 
gout get humped ; 


©1987 BY 
GROENING 


WITH LYNDA BARRY 


’ Jeff's 


CH-LUA BwHNOMKS $3901L033 3WIY 


FOR CHEMICAL DEPENDENCY AND BAD HABITS 


NOW 


ONLY 


VISITORS 
WELCOME 


| 


LETS CALL 
AKBAR AND 


COMPLETE ?! 
(imcLuces FREE 
PICK-UP AND DELIVERY) 


$192 


NO BEHAVIOR PROBLEM 
TOO BIG OR TOO SMALL 
* HEROIN ADDICTION 

» SATAN WORSHIP 
° POOR POSTURE 

e GRABBING FOOD FROM OTHERS 
® VOTING REPUBLICAN) 


FULL FACILITIES AT DISCOUNT PRICES 


Pe 
dy 


WANNA GET 


DOCTOR AND NURSE ON THE PREMISES 
LOADED? 


ORIN THE VICINITY 24% HouRsS A DAY 
NUTRICIOUS FOOD PREPARED BY + 
AKBAR & JEFF'S TOFU HUT 


JY FUN FAMILY COUNSELING 
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CAGE? RoheuserBaseh: thc; StLOus Mis 


=: By MAI MAKI 
_ The charm of the cow has been the foundation upon 
hich many people have built their view of Vermont. 
‘Companies like Ben and Jerry’s lee Cream have made it 
ey to the success of their advertising campaigns. 
But buried-beneath this story is another, sadder story: 
the decline of the cow. 
e UVM, the decline of the cow will manifest itself in 
orm of the shut-down of the fluid milk processing 
e plant will close at the end of the spring 


- : 


it. Th 
Semester. 
_ UVM’s fluid milk processing plant was established 
about 40 years ago under the provision that it would 
port itself financially,” according to Dr. Leonard 
ull, chair of the Animal Sciences Department and 
of its Dairy Program. , 
out four years ago, however, the fluid milk process- 
plant slipped into the red, Bull said. 
_Jn an attempt to make it profitable again, the Univer- 
ity made several attempts to improve the plant. “We 
sd to increase the number of products we manufac- 


: had a positive impact on its income, but it wasn’t 
gh,” said Bull. 

I resisted (closing the plant) for years,” he continued, 
Patil. was inevitable.” . 
Despite Bull’s claims, some people still say the. Univer- 
y could have done more to keep the plant running. 
aac: Lockerby, the plant’s manager, feels. that the 
- University has been icant to spend the energy need- 


‘* 


he 


4 
7 “ 


red; we tried to improve the products’ images. All of. 


be working in Liquid Processing. 
ad to save the plant. “‘They could have brought someone 
in from the Business School to examine the plant and 
how it runs and find ways to make it more efficient,” he 
said. 

Lockerby also blames the University’s policies for ag- 
eravating the public’s declining interest in the dairy bar. 
He says security’s regular ticketing of cars (without park- 
ing permits) in the dairy bar’s parking lot discourages 
people from stopping to buy there. ‘“Who’s going to stop 
and buy at UVM’s dairy bar if they get a sixty-dollar 
ticket when they come out?” he demanded.. 

Several other considerations, aside from the financial 
ones, went into the decision to‘close the plant, accor- 
ding to Bull. ““We were running a business somewhat in 
competition with private industry (which is not the mis- 


sion of the University), and it didn’t add much to the - 


research or learning functions of the University,” said 
Bull. 

When the plant was first opened, it was a vital part of 
the education of students in the dairy program, Bull said. 
“Most students worked patt time in the plant then 
because it (had) state-of-the-art equipment which they 
needed to learn how to opperate,”” said Bull. 

Today ‘‘those kinds of skills aren’t part of (UVM’s) 

_ program,” and none of the 20 or so undergraduates in 
the Dairy Program work in the plant, according to Bull. 
Many may never even set foot inside it. 

“Most of the job opportunities for graduates from our 
program will be in management, or research and 
development, or quality control. Consequently, they 


WARREN DIBBLE 
After cuts are made to the Dairy Program, only one of these two men.will still 


wouldn’t have to know as much about theactual runn- 
ing of the processing equipment,” said Bull: In addition, 
UVM’s equipment is outdated and not of the type a stu- 
dent would work with in a plant after graduation, accor- 
ding to Bull. 

“The only~problem,’’ commented Bull, ‘‘is that 
doesn’t answer the question’ of finding highly qualified 
personnel to operate the (dairy) factories.” 

Lockerby, who attended college for over four , years, 
and worked part time at his college’s fluid milk process- 
ing plant, believes students are missing out on some im- 
portant educational opportunities by not getting hands- 
on experience with the machinery. “Even if they go on 
to be managers in a big factory, it would definitely "help 
them to understand how the whole process works,”’ he 
said. ne? 

The new focus of the Dairy Program is on reseatch and 
development. UVM has. recently been named the Nor- 
theast Dairy Foods Research Center, a title they share 
with Cornell University. Through this program UVM 
“does individual research on new products with on- and 
off-campus organizations,”’ according to Bull. 

The key to this program’is UVM’s “product center,” 
which is basically a-large machine which enables UVM 
“to develop small quantities of any type of (dairy) pro- 
duct they want.” For instance, the M & M’s/Mars Cor- 
poration has used the product center to experiment with: 
putting different types of chocolates. in different ice 
cream mixes, a service for which they pay UVM approx- 

please turn to page 12 
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LOCAL/STATE/NATIONA L — 


Vt. lawyer runs for 
seat in U.S. Senate 


By JOE BELL 

Attorney William (Bill) 
Gray has been a familiar 
name in Vermont legal 
circles for years. This year 
Democrat Gray has decided 
to cross the line into 
politics and bid for a seat in 
the U.S. Senate. The seat 
Gray will be running for is 
that one currently held by 
retiring Republican Senator 
Robert Stafford. 

At age 43, this is Gray’s 
first personal attempt to 
gain an elected office, but 
he’s no stranger to politics, 
having run Senator Patrick 
Leahy’s successful re- 
election campaign in 1986. 

Gray attended Harvard 
University on a scholarship 
and went on to The 
University of Pennsylvania 
Law School. He served as a 
federal law clerk to Ver- 
mont’s Judge Sterry Water- 
man, then as Assistant U.S. 
Attorney in New York. 

In 1972 Gray was named 
First Assistant U.S. At- 
torney for the Distric of 
Vermont. “I was very eager 
to come home (to Vermont) 
and practice law,” said 
Gray. 

Next Gray served as 
Associate Deputy Attorney 
General in Washington 
D.C. where he ran the “‘en- 
tire U.S. Attorney Program 
nationwide,” he said. “In 
that position I was in 
charge of more than 
$100,000,000 of the Justice 
Department’s budget and 
the supervision of over 
federal 3000 employees,”’ 
he continued. 

Gray returned to Ver- 
mont again in 1977, when 
President Carter named 
him the U.S. Attorney for 
Vermont. “I resigned under 
President Reagan in 1981 
because I considered myself 


a part of the Carter Ad- 
ministration,’ he said. 


_ Since 1981, Gray has been 


practicing law in Burl- 
ington at the firm of 
Sheehey, Brue, Gray & 
Furlong where he 
specializes in civil and 
criminal litigation. 

Gray is particularly proud 
of having been asked to 
serve as special prosecutor 
in the Island Pond child 
custody case for then- 
Attorney General John 
Easton, former Republican 
gubernatorial candidate. 
According to Gray: ‘“The 
state called me in on a 


tough one (case). When the 


state got in trouble, I was 
asked to take over with the 
courts,” he said. “I brought 
levelheaded judgement, 
and better understanding 
between state government 
and the church (Northeast 
Kingdom Community 
Church),”” said Gray. “I 


maintain good working 


-relationships with the other 


side,’ he continued. 

Gray considers himself a 
product of the American 
Dream. Born in Brat- 
tleboro, he grew up in 
Putney and was able to at- 
tend the Putney School on 
scholarship only because his 
parents worked there. He 
next attended Harvard 
University also on scholar- 
ship. ‘‘I had wonderful op- 
portunities and have been 
very fortunate,” said Gray. 
“I’m concerned that these 
same opportunities won’t 
be available to the next 
generation unless we take 
steps to maintain them,” he 
continued. 

Gray fosters the idea of a 
more socially conscious 
government. Although he 
believes student loans 
should be repaid, Gray feels 


the U.S. Senate. 


it is equally important that 
government provide educa- 
tion to those in need. 

Gray urges students to 
“nay attention to the 1988 
election and to get involved 
because its economic out- 
come will be binding to us 
and will determine our 
economic future,” he said. 
“We have to reshape our 
economic future by making 
America more productive,” 
said Gray. ‘“This means in- 
vesting in education where 
the brain power behind 
economic growth is going 
to come from,’’ he 
continued. 

“We've been putting too 
much productive capacity 
into weapons systems we'll 
never use,” said Gray. He 
mentioned possible taxes 
on stock market transac- 
tions and foreign in- 
vestments as a way to in- 


This fall attorney William Gray will challenge Jeffords for a seat in 


crease 
revenues. 

“We're not borrowing 
from foreigners, we’re bor- 
rowing from our children,” 
said Gray. Other issues that 
he mentioned were en- 
vironmental protection, 
health care for anyone with 
a catastrophic illness, and 
agricultural issues, which he 
said he would comment on 
in depth as the campaign 
progresses. 

Gray is running against 
seven-term Republican 
Congressman James Jeffords 


government 


‘whom many feel is the in- 


cumbent in this race due to 
his extensive. political ex- 
perience. Thus far Gray has 
raised campaign contribu- 
tions of $84,000 which has 
incurred the respect of his 
opponent. Gray expects to 
formally announce his can- 


didacy in March. 


Dairy plant cut in financial balancing act 


By JONAH HOUSTON 
_ The closing of the dairy 
fluid processing plant may 
not seem significant at first 
glance, and in terms of the 
number of students who are 
directly affected by it, it 


News 
Analysis 


isn’t. But the metaphorical 
significance affects us all. 
There are many factors at 
work here. The largest is 
the on-going identity crisis 
the University has between 
fse-Lole vasa state 
agricultural college and a 
private university. That, of 
course, comes back to 
money. Other elements 
which work into the equa- 
tion are the number of 
students in the Dairy Pro- 
gram and how that program 


is working. Another con- 
flict the University is 
wrestling with is the role of 
the UVM Farm in terms of 
the farm community in Ver- 
mont. The Federal Dairy 
Buy-out Program encourag- 


ed large, highly mechaniz- ’ 


ed, and expensive farming 
and was‘a key factor in the 
decrease in small farms in 
Vermont. And of course, 
UVM’s problems mirror the 
problems the State of Ver- 
mont is having in terms of 
keeping a small farm com- 
munity alive in a world 
which favors marketability 
above all else. 

In light of recent legisla- 
tion which makes UVM a 
more state-controlled 
school, it is ironic that the 
one aspect of the University 
that would seem to be most 
closely associated with the 
State, the Dairy Program, is 
being reduced. It is ironic 


but not unbelieveable. 

It comes as no surprise 
that the University has an 
identity crisis. On the one 
hand they are trying to 
uphold the ‘‘public ivy” 
reputation and on the other 
they are trying to remain 
accessible to in-state 
students and uphold the 
“State Agricultural Col- 
lege’ end of ‘“‘The Univer- 
sity of Vermont.”’ It is a dif- 
ficult balance, and one 
which the University’ must 
continue to try to achieve. 

That balance, of course, 
has a lot to do with money. 
The University does not 
want to discourage out-of- 
state students because they 
are such a good sourse of in- 
come. Yet they can not 
make the school too ex- 
clusive, as it is the only 
state school in Vermont. 

And so it goes for the 
fluid processing plant. 


There are only 20 students 
enrolled in the Dairy Pro- 
gram. These 20 do not 


represent a lot of money. | 


And they are_ focused 
toward managerial positions 
rather than hands-on 
processing. 

So the University is forc- 
ed to make the decision bet- 
ween maintaining a 
dinosaur program or 
cashing in its chips. And it 
is chosing to cash in. 

This division between in- 
terest and plausibility is 
directly related to wealth. 
UVM is interested in hav- 
ing a fluid processing plant, 
but it does not have the 
wealth. The state of Ver- 
mont would like to have an 
“ivy league” state institu- 
tion, but it does not have 
the wealth. It is a 
frustrating prediciment for 
one of the poorest states in 
the nation. 
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Contra vote 


By BRAD ABRAMS 

If all goes well, the Cynic will come out on Thursday, 
the Senate will vote on Contra aid on Thursday and the 
House will vote Wednesday of this week. If things go 
really well, the House will defeat the President’s request 
for aid to the Contra’s on Wednesday, and the Senate’s 
vote on Thursday won’t mean diddley. Since it’s 
Wednesday evening as I write this, and the house is 
presently debating the request (I hear it’s an ugly fight), 
I’m going to tell you what this aid is all about, and what 
the alternatives are, so when whatever happens hap- 
pens, you will know what happened. Get it? 

Last week the president made a request to Congress for 
32.6 million in ‘‘non-lethal’’ (as opposed to 
humanitarian) aid to the Contras, and 3.6 million in 
lethal aid to be held in escrow and released by March 31 
if the Presdent ‘‘determines” that a cease fire has not 
been met between the Standinistas and the Contras. 
And surely Regan’s “determination” will favor the 
Contras. 

So on first glance, it would seem that the President’s 
request adds up to be about $36.2 million, Right? No. 
Not at all. 

The aid is supposed to be for a four month period, and 
when you look at the actual costs, the final bill will be at 
least $43 million and may be as high as $63 million. 

What are these hidden costs? Regan’s request includes 
authorization for money to be spent on “‘passive air force 
equipment” to support the supply flights, which, by the 
Administration’s own estimate could cost up to $7 
million for the four months. That brings us to about $43 
million. And there’s more. Another $20 million is to be 


Insider’s View 


set aside to insure the aircraft that is carrying the $36.2 
million worth of supplys. That brings us to an end total 
of about $63 million to keep the Contras going for four 
months. That’s 189 million annually, which is more 
than the Congress has ever given the Contras in the 
past. 

Since this vote takes place under a procedure known 
as expedited procedures, nothing can be changed. It’s a 
up or down vote. No admendments or changes are allow- 
ed. Just yea or nay. 

Here’s the irony. Reagan, wanting to appear to be ac- 
comodating to woe moderates, reduced ‘the request to 
under $50 million and threw in the escrow account. 
Meanwhile, this request, if approved, will be the most 
the Contras have ever gotten. A. grand illustration of 
“‘peace through superior firepower.” . 

Reagan’s request does not provide “‘maintenance”’ or 
“humanitarian” aid just to keep the Contras at an ex- 
istance level, as proponents of the bill will tell you. 
Rather it gives the Contras everything they need short 
of weapons and ammo (which we’ve given enough of), to 
prepare for military operations. 

I’m not suggesting we abandon the Contras. It would 
be unfair to leave them high and dry. That’s why, if the 
Reagan request fails, there will probably be an alter- 
native proposed by moderates to provide aid that will in- 
clude food, shelter and medicine, that would not be 
distributed by the CIA. Basically, stuff that has military 
value. 7) iA 

Another alternative is to have a proposal that would 
delay the vote until a later date. Between now and that 
later date, the Sandinistas would have to begin allowing 
the Contras to have some political participation in 
Nicaraguan society, as the Arias plan requires. 

War does not promote peace. “‘Peace and freedom 
come through negotiation,’ wrote the Los Angeles 
Times, “not at gunpoint.” 

If Reagan had put as much energy into finding ways to 
ease Latin America’s debt problem as he has trying to 
topple the Sandinistas, the region would be safer for 
Democracy than it is today, with or without the 
Sandinistas. 

Here’s the bottom line. As I write this, it’s still 
Wednesday evening and the House is still debating. 
With any luck, by Thursday Reagan’s veiled request will 
be defeated, and a more sensible plan will be enacted. 
One that actually does encourage the Arias plan. On Fri- 
day, the paper will be filled with news about the vote in 
Congress. And on Saturday, hopefully I can go skiing 
with a clear conscience, knowing that my country is 
more interested in promoting peace than it is in wat. 

P.S.On Wednesday at 10:30 p.m. the House voted 
‘ng RIG toe = 
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By ADAM LEVITE 

The recent turmoil in Israel has put much of the world 
in an uproar. Some reports say that more than 40 Palesti- 
nians have been killed in the violent riots in the Israeli oc- 
cupied West Bank and Gaza Strip. Most of us know, from 
the press, how Americans feel about what is happening. 
Many do not know the Israeli point of view. The Cynic 
spoke with Tzvi Diamond, the Officer of Information for 
the Consulate General of Israel, in Boston. 

Cynic: Many people are unaware of the historical 
context of what is happening in Israel. Could you 
give us some of the history of the Israeli-Palestinian 

conflict? 

~ Diamond: First of all, pre-1948 you had Jews and 
Arabs living in the same area. Each was battling the 
British for a national home. So, the battles between 
Jews and Arabs weren’t as severe as they have 
become. In 1947, you had the U.N. Resolution to par- 
tition Palestine into a Jewish and a Palestinian state. 
The Jews accepted the state and the Palestinians re- 
jected it. In fact, all of the Arab countries rejected it. 
At this point the Arab countries called for a battle to 
destroy Israel — which ultimately failed. Basicaily, 
those Arabs that left Israel in 1948 left their homes 
and didn’t come back. After the war they were settled 
in these awful camps in the Arab countries, especially 
in the Gaza Strip in Egypt and the West Bank which 
was occupied by Jordan for 19 years. 

Cynic: So, the camps were originally established by 
the Arabs. 

Diamond: Right. Actually, the Arab countries 
didn’t even want to go that far, and said that since 
the UN created the provinces, they would have to 
take care of the refugees. Since then, in 1963, the 
PLO was established as a terrorist organization to take 
over all of Palestine, which then had nothing to do 
with the West Bank or the Gaza Strip which were 
under Arab rule: Since then, they’ve been staging ter- 

~~ torist attacks against us. In a nutshell, that would be 
the historical context of the situation now. 

Those Arabs that chose to stay in 1948 have Israeli 
“citizenship. In fact, 17% of Israeli citizens are Arabs, 
83% are Jews. 

Cynic: And it was during the Seven-Day War that 
Israel took over what are now the occupied 
territories? 

Diamond: Right, in 1967 the Arabs basically left no 
choice but war, even though Golda Meir actually 
went to Jordon, to ask the King (Hussein) not to in- 
vade Israel. He nonetheles invaded Isreal and was 
driven back. And when he was driven back, he was 
driven out of what was called the West Bank and is 

- now called the Administered Territories, because 
they’re administered by Israel. At the same time we 
drove the Egyptians out of Gaza which they had 
allowed the PLO to use as a base from which to stage 
attacks on Israel. And so those areas came under 
Israel’s rule and are therefore administered under 
Israel. That point. would be a turning point, but only 
in @ sense. From that point, people have made the 
argument that only when we leave those areas will 
there be peace — which is sort of strange since the 
areas have been under Arab rule for 19 years. The 
argument doesn’t hold up with history. 

Cynic: Why do you think this started just now, 
has something happened to set it off or was there 
Just a change of heart? : 

Diamond: I don’t think there was a change of heart. 
One of the main reasons that the Palestinians are 
tioting right now is because they feel their cause has 

been dropped by the Arab world. In the Amhan Sum- 
mit, when you had all the leaders of the Arab nations, 
their main concern was the Iran/Iraq War and they 
seemed to have dropped their concern for the Palesti- 

-nians. These are the Arabs, and the Palestinians feel 

_ that if the Arabs are dropping their concerns, it 

__ follows that the world is not concerned with them 
either. I think that’s a key to why they are rioting. I 
_ don’t think the conditions have changed at all. In 
fact, I think conditions have improved under the 

Israelis, but that doesn’t help the political solution to 
_. the situation. . 
ee Cynic: What do you think of the compairsons 

_ Made between Israel and South Africa? 

ee Diamond: We reject them completely. | can give 
+ you some quick examples of what some of the pro- 


Israeli sheds light on 
Palestinian conflict 


blems are with those comparisons. The first and most 
obvious problem is that the minority in South Africa 
is white and majority in South Africa is black. Even 
including the administered areas, the majority of Israel 
is Jewish. It’s three and a half million Jews and two 
million Arabs in the region including the administered 
areas and Israel itself. That, as the basis, is a problem 
for any kind of comparison. The second thing is that 
they talk about repression of the indiginous people by 
the South African Government. Whereas, in terms of 
Palestinians, we’re not even talking the state of Israel, 
we’re talking the administered territory. Those people 
were removed from Israel to these territories and then 
administered by Jordan and Egypt and then ad- 
ministered by Israel. 

Other major problems (with the comparison) are 
that Israeli television is still completely open to what’s 
happening. You see on television what’s going on in 
the administered territories. South Africa was able to 
completely close off its television. They had complete 
censorship. There are a lot of ways the two are not 
equatable. It’s true that the Palestinian Arabs have no 
vote in Israel. That’s because nobody wants us to an- 
nex the areas, Judea-Sumeria and Gaza, and therefore 
since they can’t be annexed, they can’t be under our 
rule. If they’re not under our rule, then the people 
who live there can’t be citizens of Isreal. Whereas, in 
South Africa again, these people should be citizens of 
the state and are just openly refused their rights. 

Cynic: It seems like the Palestinians and the PLO 
are getting a lot of sympathy from the press, and 
especially the people who were deported . . . I 
wonder if you could tell us about the deportations . . 


* 


Diamond: The people who were deported, four have 
been deported and there are another five who stand to 
be deported — four of whom dropped their appeals to 
the highest court in Israel. The first four also brought 
appeals and dropped them and were therefore deported 
according to the law. What it comes down to basically 
is whether deportations of indigenous people are 
allowed. In fact, the Geneva Convention makes it 
clear that even the death penalty is allowed in order 
that the administrative force can keep things secure 
both in the territories that are administered and for 
those forces in the area. In other words, Israel would 


have the right even to have the death penalty and to _ 
«subject these people to death. But, because Israel 


doesn’t use the death penalty — it only used it once 
in the case of Adolph Eichmann who was a Nazi war 
criminal — we use deportation as a means to exclude 
people who are specifically known as agitators and 
have served jail time, and in the past have been con- 
victed of criminal activity, specifically terrorist activi- 
ty. Those people who have been expelled have all 
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served time in prison, and some were released during a 
prisoner exchange and came back into Israel. So, 

despite the fact that many organizations have said that 
it is illegal to deport, the whole concept of not allow- 


ing deportations was to prevent the kind of thing that - 


went on in World War II where entire communities 
were removed and put into another community where 
they were at more of a risk — either to a death camp 
or some kind of relocation camp. That, obviously 
would be illegal, and we have no intention of remov- 
ing a million and a half Arabs from their homes. 
What we’re talking about are specifically leaders. of 
terrorist activity. 

Cynic: Can Israel account for the many Palestinia 
deaths? 

Diamond: Israel’s responsibility, under all of Inter- 
national Law, is to administer the territory with least 
loss of life and most security. We’ve done that in any 
number of ways. In the very beginning I think the 
soldiers were caught somewhat unprepared for the 
situation, as I think we all were. Since then, however, 
the numbers of deaths have decreased dramatically. 
We've been trying at all costs to limit that with 
various policies, some of which have worked better 
than others. Now, again, we have tried to the greatest 
extent possible to use all restraint in dealing with the 
situation. I think you’ll see that, if you compare it, for 
example, with riots in Saudi Arabia where they know 
how to take care of their riots. When they had a riot 
in Mecca, they slaughtered 400 people within a matter 
of hours, and there was no more rioting. That Sort of 
heavy-handed approach of using gunfire to solve the 


_ situation is something that Israel hasn’t used. Where 


Israeli soldiers have had to use live ammunition to 
protect themselves, every incident has been in- 
vestigated and either the person did it within the law 
or he would be prosecuted, including being thrown 
out of the army or thrown into jail. 

Cynic: Has that happened? 

Diamond: Actually, from what | hear, there are 12 
cases pending. They have to go through a military 
tribunal and that takes time. But they do look into 
every single case where a person is killed, and it’s con- 
sidered serious. It’s not as if we use the kind of 
methods that have been used in other parts of the 
world where they use machine guns to take care of the 
situation. 

These are violent demonstrations, demonstrations 
that include people who are willing to die for their 
cause. And obviously someone who is willing to die 
for their cause is also willing to kill for that cause. So, 
we're up against people who are willing to kill us. 
Given the choice, we use as little violence as possible 
in response. Hopefully, things are slowly calming 
down. 
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On Friday, these four UVM students relayed their experiences in El Salvador to the public and media. They gave accounts of human rights 
violations, military surveilance, and U.S. intervention in El Salvadoran domestic policy. The four students, Danielle Schwartz, Becky 
Rabinovitch, Chrissie Damon, and Danny Fisher, also announced their plans to inform the public further about what they witnessed in El 
Salvador through talks and slide shows. 


Students try to start program to grade profs 


If you could grade your, 


professors, would any get 
anything above a “C’? 
Have you ever warned 
{friends not to take a pro- 
fessor you once had? In the 
interests of the student 
body, The Student Action 
Committee (SAC) plans to 


_ revive Chart Your Course, a 


publication in which 
students grade their pro- 
fessors and classes. 

Several years ago Chart 
Your Course was started, 
and students began grading 
courses and _ professors. 
Chart Your Course hasn’t 
been published since 1985, 
however, and efforts. are 
currently being made to br- 
ing it back. 

“Unfortunately,” said 
S.A. Vice President and 
head of the SAC, Digger 
Fair, ‘‘we weren’t able to 
get an issue out this 
semester, due to scheduling 
mistakes. However, we are 
hoping to get Chart Your 
Course published once each 
semester.” 


Mika Nash, another 
member of the SAC, 
agreed. ‘“‘It was stopped 


because the S.A. Book Ex- 
change, First Year Student, 
and Food Co-op issues took 
priority until recently.” 
“Karen Sclafani is work- 
ing to complete Chart Your 


Course by next semester’s 
registration. It is a priority 
right now, just like the 
Food Co-op and issues of 
cultural diversity,’’ said 
Fair. 

According to Fair, Chart 
Your Course was probably 
stopped because it wasn’t 
institutionalized, and 
because a lot of teachers 
don’t like being evaluated 
twice. Fair also feels the 
UVM Administration 
hasn’t really supported the 


publication. 

Although rumors have 
gotten around that the 
UVM Administration 
might wish to _ prohibit 
students from grading pro- 
fessors, Dean of Students 
Keith Miser denies it. “I 
think it’s a very important 
publication,” said Miser. 
“However, I also think it 
should be done in a profes- 
sional manner. If it’s done 
in this manner, I think it 
will be fine.” 


Board of Trustees to meet this 


The housing tax passed 
by the Board of Aldermen 
and a six percent increase 
in dorm fees will be among 
the issues discussed by the 
last UVM Board of Trustees 
of the term this weekend. 

On Monday night,. the 
Burlington Board of 
Aldermen voted to place a 
$13 per unit per year hous- 
ing fee on the University of 
Vermont. After con- 
siderable discussion on the 
issue, the aldermen decided 
to lower the originally pro- 
posed fee of $18 to $13. 

In addition, the Finance 
and Budget Committee in- 
creased the dorm fees ten 
percent which is six percent 
more than last year’s in- 
crease. The members of the 


committe also propose to 
raise the cost of the meal 
plan. The increase would be 
7.65 percent higher than 
the Fiscal Year 1988 cost. 
Other committees will 
report on the sale of Fort 
Ethan Allen, the budget of 
the Medical School, and 


“Tl think Chart Your 
Course goes along with my 
whole philosophy of 
students helping out 
students,”’ said Fair. ‘I’m 
into the student power 
because I hope empower- 
ment will bring about more 
caring and less apathy. 

“I also hope we get the 
feed-back we’ll need from 
students to make it a 
success.” 

—Noel Lawrence 


weekend 


the selection of Honorary 
degrees. 

The separate committees 
will meet at their scheduled 
times on February 4 and 5, 
while the full Board will 


meet on February 6. 


—Karen Giles 


Activist coming to UVM. 


Activist and scholar Bar- 
bara Ehrenreich will be 
speaking at the University 
of Vermont on February 10 
at 7:30 p.m. in 235 Marsh 
Life Science. Ehrenreich 
has authored many article 
and books. Among them 
are Hearts of Men, Remaking 
Sex, ‘‘Complaints. and 
Disorders: The Sexual 


Politics of Sickness’’, ‘‘Life 
on the Global Assembly 
Line’’, and ‘‘The Politics of 
Talking in Couples: Con- 
versus Interruptus and 
Other Disorders.” 
Ehrenreich will be speak- 
ing on ‘‘The Decline of the 
American Family: A 
Feminist Critique.”’ 


—Karen Giles 


UVM dorms to be 
taxed by City 


By MARYBETH 
HAMMOND 

UVMs dorms are already 
inspected five times a year, 
yet Burlington’s 
bureaucracy has ordered an 
additional inspection at the 
students’ expense. 

Monday’s aldermanic 
meeting at City Hall return- 
ed a 6 to 5 yes vote on the 
proposed inspection fee. 
This fee will cover the cost 
of inspecting Burlington 
residences, and will be used 
to fund the Vermont 
Tenants Inc. and the Burl- 
ington Mediation Project. 

The origionalyl proposed 
fee of $18 per room was 
changed to $13 for all dor- 
matory rooms and $19 for 
all other Burlington hous- 
ing. The $13 was randomly 
chosen, and the $19 was 
created to offset the 
decrease in the cost for the 
dorms. 

Mike Mangan, President 
of the Inter-Residential 
Association for UVM, said 
the amount of money was 
not really the critical mat- 
ter. “The fact is that the in- 
spection is not necessary,” 
he said. 

One Alderman disagreed, 
using the analogy, “It 
doesn’t matter if your car 
works fine, it still has to be 
inspected.” 

‘That does not necessari- 
ly make it good logic,” said 
Alderwoman Nancy Chiof- 
fi. “Thirteen dollars is still 
high.”’ 

“When they keep nickel 


: : OUNT 
Alderman Erhard Mahnke tries to convince the rest of the Board 


and diming us the little bits 
begin to add up,” said Bo 
Aylin, chairman of the Stu- 
dent Association’s commit- 
tee on legislative actions. 
‘Dorm rooms do not 
have indoor plumbing, 
stoves, gas, etc. like normal 
apartments,’ said Mangan. 
‘“‘They’re one room boxes.” 
“If you’re concerned 
about where you’ll get the 
money, just fire one of 
UVM’s PR people and 
you'll have it right there,” 
said Mayor Bernie Sanders. 
“TI am not for charging 
students more money, but 
with a 100 million dollar _ 


budget the University 
should be able to find 
$30,000.” 


Kirby Dunne, a resident 
of Burlington, spoke out, “‘l 
am disheartened to hear so 
many speak out about 
students paying, since the 
University is partly respon- 
sible for the housing pro- 
blems of Burlington.” 

“Not only is the inspec- 
tion important, but so are 
the mediation and tenant 
services, which are funded 
by this fee,”’ said Charley 
MacMartin, a student at 
UVM. 

UVM representatives em- 
phasized that they were not 
opposed to the inspection 
but rather to the high cost 
for a reasonably easy job of 
inspecting one room. 

Sanders said he was pleas- 
ed with the compromise of 
the fee. 


of Aldermen that a $13 fee for inspections should be levied on 


each UVM dorm unit. 
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Faculty examine policy to deal with 


accusations of research misconduct 


By LIZ DELANEY 

The issue of misconduct 
in research was the chief 
topic of discussion at the 
faculty senate meeting that 
took place Tuesday in 
Memorial Lounge. 

A senate subcommittee 
presented a policy on 
“alleged misconduct in 
research and other scholarly 
activities.” The proposed 
. policy is designed to pro- 
vide an official procedure 
for evaluation of allegations 
of academic dishonesty by 
faculty members. 

Such dishonesty includes 
falsification of data, failure 
to adhere to ‘‘accepted 
research practices and 
ethics guides,” and failure 
to comply with federal 
regulations. 

The proposed policy, as 
presented by Professors 
John Clausen and David 
Warshaw, is based on a 
system of peer review. 
Clausen, from the School of 
Natural Resources, explain- 
ed that the need for such a 
policy is magnified by the 
teview of funding agencies 
such as NIH (National In- 
stitute of Health). These 
agencies expect that a com- 
prehensive policy on 
fraudulent or incomplete 
tesearch be in place, said 
Clausen. 

The: procedure was 


outlined briefly in four 
stages: allegation of miscon- 
duct, formal inquiry, in- 
vestigation, and subsequent 
action. At all stages, key in- 
tentions of the policy are to 
protect the involved parties 
and to provide for an ex- 
peditious evaluation of the 
claim, said Warshaw. 

One clause states that the 
funding agency not be 
notified of the proceedings 
until after an informal in- 
quiry by the chairperson is 
completed. This is to avoid 
“blacklisting” of a resear- 
cher unless there is substan- 
tial evidence of miscon- 
duct, he said. 

Warshaw believes that 
the. policy will be passed, 
albeit with minor modifica- 
tions. ‘“Many (members) are 
scared that this might set up 
a witch hunt kind of thing, 
which it will not do at all. 
What it does do is allow us 
to deal with an allegation in 
a reasonable manner.” 

“Concerns raised in discus- 
sion included University 
tesponsibility in cases of 
libel, possibly vague legal 
terms, and the implications 
of allegations brought by 
lab technicians or graduate 
students. Further discussion 
and voting on the policy 
will take place at future 
faculty senate meetings. 

President Lattie Coor ad- 


GLENN BOOMA 


Head of the Faculty Senate, Beal Hyde and President Lattie Coor at a 


recent Faculty Senate meeting. 


dressed other issues during 
the meeting such as the 
question of University 
policy on organizations that 
are allowed to interview on 
campus. He maintained 
that “legally constituted 
organizations in which 
students as prospective 
employees have interest”’ 


are allowed to make use of 
the UVM facilities. 

Coor also raised the issue 
of growing racism among 
undergraduates nationwide, 
urging faculty members to 
promote an understanding 
of affirmative action and a 
belief in the importance of 
positive minority relations. 


Students relate activities of El Salvador trip 
fo meeting of Student Association senators 


By LINDA 
HEIDBRINK 

Anew method for passing 
tesolution proposals was 
discussed and the Union of 
Concerned Students (UCS) 
was denied their request for 
additional funds at the Stu- 
dent Association (SA) 

Senate meeting this week. 
In addition, a brief sum- 
mary of the El Salvador trip 
was given by Danny Fisher, 
one of the four students 


who went on the recent | 


_ trip. 
Fisher detailed to the 
_ Senate the group’s meetings 
with the students of the 
University of El Salvador 
and with different union 
groups making up coalitions 
of workers. 
“These groups include 
teachers, miners, women’s 
stoups, Human Rights 
8toups, family co-ops — 
hey are organizations that 
are searching for the miss- 
ing, keeping track of death 
statistics, and who are con- 
cerned with human rights,” 
said Fisher, 
: _ Fisher spoke about his 
‘time spent with the 
students on the National 
~iversity’s campuses. 
Ive percent of the 
students are involved in 
UNTS, a broad coalition 
Mat is social, not political 


“Sister Universities can be effec- 


tive 


in. coordinating actions to 


delegate for the release of unharm- 


ed individuals.”’ 


—Fisher, 


student delegate to El Salvador 


in nature,’ he said. ‘It 
deals with the concerns of 
the country, presenting 
issues and demands to the 
government.” 

He described a desire for 
progression among all in- 
volved with the school. 
“The University is very 
progressive and everyone at 
the schools are equals. 
There is a strong relation- 
ship between _ peasants, 
workers, and the students — 
they all share in the deci- 
sion making,”’ he said. 

The two best courses of 
action to aid in the relief of 
the current crisis, according 
to Fisher, are to saturate the 
media for public awareness, 
and to send help, namely in 
the form of cash. 

“Civil disobedience” on 
the part of UVM students, 
would be appropriate, ac- 
cording to Fisher, in a show 
of solidarity. He stressed 
that ‘Sister Universities 


can be effective in coor- 
dinating actions to delegate 
for the release of unharmed 
individuals.” 

These actions, he said, 
would include the sending 
of telegrams to the U.S. 
Embassy in El Salvador, 
President Napolean Duarte, 
and to El Salvador’s Armed 
Forces. 

UCS requested sup- 
plemental funding on the 
basis of an overspending 
penalty from the previous 
year. The Finance Commit- 
tee denied their request, 
Treasurer Rob Miller saying 
the committee shouldn’t 
“fund groups who overs- 
pent the year before 
(because it) would be a 
dangerous pattern to 
establish.” 

UCS requested the addi- 
tional funds for transport 
and registration fees. for 
members to attend a 
preliminary meeting at The 


University of New Hamp- 
shire. They were, granted 
transportation costs by the 
Finance Committee but 
denied registration costs as 
it is against SA funding 
policy to fund food or ac- 
comodate fees. 

A new procedure for 
resolution (bill) discussion 
and action was im- 
plemented. In this new pro- 
cedure, the bill in question, 
after being read to the 
Senate body by the author, 
is referred to the Executive 
Committee. The Executive 


-Committee discusses with 


the author possible 
ramifications of the bill, 
and the author implements 
the recommended changes 
as he or she so desires. The 
bill is then re-read to the 
senate body, discussed, and 
voted on by the floor. 

This procedure replaces 
the much more roundabout 
method of introducing an 
unrefined bill directly to 
the senate floor, which 
often resulted in lengthy, 
unnecessary discussion. 

On the SA’s agenda for 
this semester is an improved 
Orientation Program, a 
“Chart your Courses’’ plan 
for next year, a look into 
the new distribution re- 
quirements, and improved 
academic advising. 
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Fraternities provide 
community servies 


By STACEY 
KALAMARAS 

Despite the poor reputa- 
tion fraternities sometimes 
endure, the 13 UVM frater- 
nity houses participate ac- 
tively in the community. 
Fraternities contribute to 
fundraisers as well as 
volunteer work. 

One hundred and forty 
pounds of food was raised 
for the Chittenden County 
Food Shelf at 


Christmastime by the Inter- | 


Fraternity Council (IFC). 
“A lot of people ate 
because of us,” said IFC 
President Jim Lefemina. 

Lefemina said that each 
fraternity and _ sorority 
house donated approx- 
imately two to four hours of 
work to the food drive. The 
IFC set up tables outside of 
grocery stores. Can and 
money drives were also set 
up in each house. 

IFC also donated $100 to 
the United Way fundraiser 
Phi Gamma Delta (FIJI) is 


helping the community. 
We help ourselves and the 
community at the same 
time,’’ McCree said. 
“Brotherhood is not just 
parties and hanging out 
together,” he continued. 


Alpha Gamma Rho 


ry 


(AGR) this spring will 


volunteer their time at the 
Baird Center for emotional- 
ly disturbed children. AGR 


President Mike Farmer says 


this will become an annual — 


event. 

“We get a bad image,” 
said Farmer. “(The com- 
munity) thinks we’re trying 
to get brownie points, but 
that’s not the case. We 
don’t benefit. from 
(volunteer work),” 
continued. 


Farmer _ 


Sigma Phi Epsilon (Sig : 


Ep) is trying to start an 


escort service for the elderly — 


in the North End with the 
Alderman from Ward 4, 
Tom Smith. ‘‘They’re 
scared to walk to Church 


a eT 


“Part of being in a fraternity ts 
working together and helping the 


community... 


Brotherhood is not 


just partying and hanging out 


together.” 


—McCree, 


Phi Gamma Delta member 


sponsoring this weekend. 

FIJI is trying to raise 
$6,000-7,000 for the Un- 
tied Way through a ski race 
on Saturday at Jay Peak. 
‘The race is the easy part,’’ 
said FIJI member David 
McCree. 

Teams of four will be 
formed from three areas: 
business, community, and 
students. The rates for each 
are: $210 , $130, 
and $100 respectively for 
each team of four. ‘Most of 
the money is going to 
United Way,” said Mc- 
Cree. “‘Jay Peak is giving us 
a really good rate,’ he 
continued. 

FIJI has already raised 
$5,000 according to Mc- 
Cree. ‘‘The fun thing is get- 
ting a lot of business people 
involved,’’ he said. 
“Hopefully, there will be a 
better image in the com- 
munity for students.”’ 

FIJI is one of many frater- 
nities on campus that par- 
ticipates annually in help- 
ing the community. “We 
set aside $200 every year of 
our house money (for com- 
munity work), McCree 
said. 

“It’s essential (to help in 
the community). We’re try- 
ing to help out. We’re not 
really giving anything back 
to the community. We’re 
trying to be good citizens to 
promote things that need to 
be done in the 
community.” 

“Part of being in a frater- 
nity is working together and 
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street,’’ said Sig Ep Presi- 
dent David Krivits. “(By 
doing community services) 
it puts usin better light 
with the community,’ ” said 
Krivits. 

Alpha Epsilon Pi (AEPi) 
mostly contributes to the 
Ronald McDonald House 
in Burlington. Twice a year 
AEPi hepls clean up their 
yard and helps at the an- 
nual Ronald ‘McDonald 


House auction. 


Alpha Tau Omega — 


(ATO) also helps at the 
Ronald McDonald House. 
Although all fraternities 
were not contacted for this 


article, according: to”) 


Lefemina they all help with 


the annual American Red - 


Cross Blood Drive and with — 
the Big Brother, Big Sister 


Carnival. 

It is not part of each 
fraternity’s charter, 
however, to perform com- 
munity services. “It might 
be encouraged by national 
(chapters), though,” said 
Lefemina. 

“It’s very important for a 
fraternity to get a good 
name in the community eye 
by performing community 
services,’’ said AEPi 


member Morris Davis. “It — 
seems Burlington frowns on — 
UVM’s fraternities and | 


sororties,”’ he said. 
“Hopefully, the Greek , 
system will get bigger and — 
stronger with the drinking | 
age going up, which he 
turn) helps the- communi: 
ty,”’ McCree concluded. 
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By KAREN GILES 

The 16 students and one 
community member charg- 
ed with unlawful trespass 
during a protest against the 
CIA on the University of 
Vermont campus filed a 
motion to have the necessi- 
ty defence excepted in Ver- 
mont’s District Court last 
week. 

On October 28, 1987, 19 
people — 17 students, one 
UVM employee and one 
community member, 
known as the Waterman 19 
— were arrested for trespass- 
ing on University property. 
Two of the members were 
arrested outside of the oc- 
cupied President’s wing in 
Waterman building by 
UVM Security, while the 
other 17 were arrested in- 
side by the Burlington 
Police Department and 
taken downtown. 

The students were pro- 
testing UVM’s complicity 
with CIA recruitment. 

With the motion to ac- 
cept the necessity defense, 
the defendants claim that 
the crimes of the CIA are a 
greater threat to society 
than their act of civil 
disobedience which was 
performed in order to bring 
attention to these crimes. 
Thus, they should be found 
innocent of the charges 
brought against them. 

The defendants contend 
that the CIA has a 
historical record of viola- 
tions against ‘international 
and national laws which 
has resulted in the deaths of 
thousands of individuals, 
mostly innocent civilians in 
Vatious corners of the 
world; as well as the 
€conomic and _ physical 


One of the Waterman 19 being arrested, 


Waterman 19 protestors 
plan to use necessity plea 


JOHN CHAISSON 


destruction of different 
areas,’’ said the statement 
of proof for the necessity 
defense. ; 

Through the support of 
the Contras, the defendants 
charge that the CIA was in 
violation of the Nuremburg 
Principles, the Geneva 
Conventions, U.S. Army. 
Manual of 1956, and the 
Supreme Court Decisions. 

In addition, the CIA has 
violated the Non- 
Aggression and Non- 
Interference Act of the 
Charter of the United Na- 
tions because the purpose of 
the Contras is to overthrow 
the Sandinista government 
of Nicaragua. 

The defendants cited 
Judge Frank Mahady’s deci- 
sion in the State of Vermont 
v. Harold G. McCann, dated 
January 28, 1987, as a 
precedent for their case. 
Mahady, who is currently 
awaiting the confirmation 
of his nomination to Ver- 
mont Supreme Court by 
Governor Madeleine M. 
Kunin, “ruled that the 
necessity defense was ap- 
propriate in a case involv- 
ing facts quite similar to 
those presented here,’’ read 
the defendants’ memoran- 
dum of law to the court. 

The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts v. Amy Carter 
was also cited as another 
case where the necessity 
defense was successfully us- 
ed. The defendants in the 
Massachusetts case were ar- 
rested after taking over a 
building on a college cam- 
pus at the Univeristy of 
Massachusetts at Amherst 
in protest of the CIA 
recruitment of students at 
that university. 


Library implements new 


_ Before the end of the spr- 
Ing semester, the UVM 
libraries will begin to use an 
automated circulation 
system. In order to charge 
materials from any of the 
libraries, students must 
lave a bar code identifica- 
tion added to their current 
identification card. 

These identification 
numbers will be issued at 
Bailey/Howe, Dana 
edical, and the 
Chemistry/Physics Libraries 
beginning this week. This 


‘than 


system for checking-out 


registration will take less 
two minutes. 
Freshmen and students who 
got new i.d. cards this year 
already have identification 
numbers added to their 
identification cards and 
need not register. The best 
time to register for the 
numbers will be weekdays 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Ar- 
rangements are also being 
made to register people at 
night and on weekends, but 
there may be delays due to 
lack of staff. 
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Students share experiences from journey 


By KATHRYN 
SCHWARTZ 

Every Tuesday at noon, 
the More Food For Thought 
Committee sponsors a lec- 
ture/discussion presenting 
alternative viewpoints on a 
variety of issues. Last Tues- 
day, UVM students Keith 
Sproule and Sam Whitney 
presented slide shows depic- 
ting their journeys through 
Kenya, which encouraged 
discussion on cultural and 
developmental trends tak- 
ing place presently in 
Kenya. 

The presentation on 
Kenya was aimed at show- 
ing students opportunities 
that are available for a 
semester abroad, the 
students said. Sproule’s tip 
was organized through the 
School For International 
Training, which is based in 


6:15-7:15 AM 
Briefcase Brigade 


Brattleboro, and Whitney 
went with the National 
Outdoor Leadership School 
(N.O.L.S.). 

Sproule’s discussion of 
Kenya was primarily a 
socio/economic critique of 
the trends occuring in 
Kenya. These trends in- 
clude the extinction of 
species of animals, the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages 
of development imposed on 
Kenya by other countries, 
and educational techniques 
brought to Kenya by such 
organizations as World 
Teach and The Peace 
Corps. 

The Black Rhinoceros is 
in severe danger of becom- 
ing extinct. Sproule ex- 
plained that there are only 
200 left in Kenya, which is 
a large population for East 
Africa. Thus, their horns 


are extremely valuable, and 
much sought-after by 
natives. The rhino’s horn, 
worth 800 dollars an ounce, 
makes it extremely temp- 
ting to a hunter, consider- 
ing a horn weighs about 
twelve pounds. 

“One horn is worth more 
than a family may earn in 
five years,’ Sproule said. 
“If the Black Rhinoceros 
lasts through the Twentieth 
Century,” he said, ‘‘it will 
be a miracle.” 

“‘There is a rhino 
preserve in Kenya that is 


guarded 24 hours a day by 


six armed men with 
machine guns,” he con- 
tinued,“‘It’s got 12 foot 
high electric fences. Even 
then they are attacked, 
because they have seven 
thinos on the property. 
There was a shoot-out once, 
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and two attackers and one 
guard were killed. That’s 
the kind of battle that is 
taking place for the preser- 
vation of this particular 
species. On a large scale you 
can not do this for all the 


animals that are in danger.” - 


Sproule also examined 
the benefits of development 
in Kenya. ‘The big ques- 
tion is whether certain 
kinds of development are 
appropriate for Kenya,” 
said Sproule. 

Kenya’s adoption of the 
Japanese method of rice 
cultivation was an example 
cited by Sproule of Kenya’s 
inappropriate assimilation 
of foriegn ideas. Japan 
showed Kenya how to grow 
tice as they would in Japan, 
but this has adverse effects 
because Kenya’s climate is 
tropical, unlike Japan’s, he 
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said. 

The irrigation channels 
that are used in Kenya to 
grow the rice are filled with 
stagnant water. This water, 
Sproule explained, is the 
breeding ground for a snail 
which can enter a human’s 
body through the skin and 
then lodge itself in the 
spinal fluid. If this happens, 
the person will contract 
Shisto Somiasis, a paralyz- 
ing disease.” 

This poses a great threat 
and is extremely dangerous 
to anyone who immerses 
any part of his body in this 
water. The rice farmers, 
who are constantly exposed 
to the snail, must be check- 
ed every month to see if 
they have been infected. 
Medical technicians then 
have to be hired to do these 
check ups, which is costly. 

Sproule speculated, “‘It’s 
one of those cross- 
exchanges of technology 
that maybe wasn’t perfectly 
appropriate.” 

Another of Sproule’s ex- 
amples concerning the issue 
of who benefits from the 
development in Kenya is an 
extensive electricity project 
that will supply two thirds 
of all Kenyan power once it 
is completed. The process 
involves filling a gorge with 
water and implanting tur- 
bines to generate power. 

The question “‘Is this sort 
of development appropriate 
for Kenya?”’ was raised once 
again. Sproule says the 
answer may be evident if we 
look at who is developing 
this resource potential. 

He pointed out that the 
Kenyans had little involve- 
ment in the project. ““The 
Japanese built the road that 
climbs up the mountain, 
the Americans did the 
surveying, the British are 
doing. the actual drilling, 
and the: French have 
donated the equipment,” 
Sproule said. He continued, 
“development is an_ in- 
tresting topic, and | think it 
is something we can play a 
role in if we allow it to be 
self-determined.”’ 

Education was another 
key issue that Sproule raised 
for a topic of discussion. In 
just the last two weeks, 
Sproule said, the Kenyan 
government had asked all 
volunteer educators from 
the World Teach Organiza- 
tion to leave. 

He said there were a lot of 


The zebra is one of Kenya’s indigenous animals. 


s through Kenya 
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reasons Kenya did not want 
these teachers teaching in 
their schools anymore. One 
might be that students have 
a hard time understanding 
foreign teachers. ““The cen- 
tral issue is, are the teachers 
effective?”, said Sproule, 
“and it sounds like Kenya’s 
made that decision for 
themselves.” 

Sproule also raised the 
possibility that Kenya may 
have felt politically 
threatened by these 
volunteers’ presence. He 
noted that Kenya has a. 
distinct way of running 
things, and if volunteers 
from all over are voicing 
their opinions, they will in- 
fluence the children, and 
this may threaten the ex- 
isting order. ‘Teachers 
often raise questions that 
maybe the Kenyan govern- 
ment would rather not have 
raised,’’ said Sproule.” 
“‘They challenge structures 
and systems that are. 
institutionalized.”’ 

Whitney’s N.O.L.S. trip 
focused on environmental 
education, outdoor living 
skills , and survival techni- 
ques. For the first three 
weeks she and her group 
climbed 17,000 feet up 
Mount Kenya. Along the 
way they studied ecology , 
glacierology, plant soil, and 
other related subjects. 

The contrast between life 
in the United States and 
life in Kenya was the focus 
of Whitney’s presentation. 
Concerns of day-to-day life 
are quite different in these 
two countries. For instance, — 
Whitney said one must 
always be skeptical about 
the purity of -the water in 
Kenya. Her group always 
had to boil and clorinate 
the water before drinking it. 

Social interaction with 
the people and the cultures 
of Kenya made up a great . 
part of Whitney’s ex- 
perience abroad. One 
special friendship that she 
made along the way was 
with a little boy who was 
delighted to act as tour 
guide for the group. “He 
just showed us 
everywhere,’’ said 
Whitney. ‘He would hold 
our hand and take us all 
over the ruins, and at the 
end of the day all he asked 
for was that when we 
returned home, would we - 
send him a pen.” 
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Mahady’s record 


Vermont Supreme Court 
nominee Frank Mahady is 
prepared to defend his 
record before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in 
March despite attacks by 
conservative Republicans. 
John McClaughtery, 
founder of Vermont 
Republican Assembly, leads 
the attack against Mahady. 
The group’s leading accusa- 
tion includes circumstances 


of Mahady’s receiving a 


$5,000 payment as a private 
attorney in 1973. 

Mahady feels it is ap- 
propriate for the 
Republicans to be question- 
ing that circumstance. 

McClaughtery is ques- 
tioning whether Mahady 
used his influence to 
reduce the charges to a 
misdemeanor against the 


man charged with ag- 
gravated assault in 1973. 
Then state’s attorney 


Paul Hudson doesn’t recall 
Mahady ever negotiating 
with him about the case. 
Mahady was also found to 
have accepted the payment 
while serving as a public 
defender which is another 
violation. | Harry Black, 
Mahady’s lawyer in that 
case, assumed Mahady had 
spoken with Hudson before 
the charges of aggravated 
assault were dropped. 


Actress dies 


Poltergeist actress Heather 
O'Rourke died Tuesday 
after suffering from an in- 
testinal infection at the age 
of 12. 

O’Rourke was the little 
blond girl who warned 
“They’re baaaack!’’ 
Discovered by Steven 
Speilberg at age five, she 
Starred in all three 
Poltergeist movies. She also 
starred in episodes of Happy 
Days, Webster, and Still the 


Beaver. 


DWI law 


Vermont Senate endors- 
eda bill Tuesday that would 
lower Vermont’s legal limit 
for being drunk while driv- 
ing. The bill would lower 


_ the legal blood limit from 


to 0.08 


percent 
percent. 


The bill would allow for 


the Department of Motor 


Vehicles to to suspend the 
license of those guilty of 
drunken driving for thirty 
days. Also the person would 
ave to complete a drug 
and alcohol educational 
Program. : 
Should the drunken driv- 
'g incident result in death, 
the state would increase the 
Suspension to one year. 


Seat belt law 


The Vermont Senate ap- 
Proved a mandatory seat 


eee; 4 
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belt law last week after lob- 
bying by a coalition of traf- 
fic safety advocates received 
nearly $90,000 from the 
auto industry. 

The seat belt bill is not 
backing the mandatory in- 
stallation of air bags in cars, 
despite allegations of doing 
sO. 

In Vermont, drivers stop- 
ped for other offenses could 
be fined $15 for not wearing 
seat belts. Supporters 
believe mandatory seat belt 
laws reduce highways 
fatalities and other serious 
injuries. 

Opponents believe the 
individual should make the 
decision of whether or not 
to use seat belts. 


Spring fever 

Punxsutawney Phil, the 
weather-forecasting  groun- 
dhog, predicted spring is on 
the way for the ninth time 
in 101 years. 

At sunrise, he was unable 
to see his shadow. Accor- 
ding to Groundhog Day 
tradition, when the groun- 
dhog sees. his shadow, six 
weeks of winter remain. If 
he fails to see his shadow, 
spring is on the way. 


Safe skiing 


Vermonters Carl Ettl- 
inger and Dr. Robert 
Johnson are testing equip- 
ment and talking to skiers 
in order to produce the 
most extensive research 
available. The two men 
have been doing so for 16 
years. 

Doing their work at a 
private clinic at Sugarbush 
Ski Resort, Johnson runs 
the clinic and Ettlinger 
tests equipment. 

When accidents occur, 
the two men treat the pa- 
tient and then test and 
analyze the equipment to 
see if it is a factor in the ac- 
cident. The results are not 
given to the skier. 

Ettlinger and Johnson 
also hand out information 
to skiers with out-of-date 
equipment. They also poll 
skiers to find out if they’ve 
ever been hurt. 

Through their research, 
technicians have set stan- 
dards to which they adjust 
skiers’ bindings in order 
that they release when a 
skier falls. Also im- 
provements in bindings 
have been made as a result 
of the research. 


Stock news 


The stock market con- 
tinued its up and down ride, 
though it did hover 
relatively close to 1930 all 
week. 

The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average started Thursday 
morning at 1911.14, and 
rose to 1930.04 by the close 
that day, up 18.9 points. 
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The rise continued Friday 
with a 28.18 point gain, 
closing at 1958.22 

This week began with a 
decline of 13.59, Monday’s 
close at 1944.63. Tuesday, 
the Dow closed at 1952.92, 
up 8.29 points. 

Yesterday, the Dow was 
closed at 1935, down 28 
points, after a rumor cir- 
culated that the Soviets had 
had another nuclear acci- 
dent. The rumor was fueled 
by confirmation by the 
Department of Energy. 

’ Though the DoE later 
said its confirmation was 
based on: false information 
and the Soviets denied the 
rumor, the damage had 
been done. With the Dow, 
gold prices also declined, 
but the dollar, com- 
modities, and futures rose. 


Alaska bil 


Senator Patrick Leahy, D- 
Vt., has co-sponsored a bill 
to protect 1.5 million acres 
of Alaskan artic coastal 
plain wilderness from the 
gas and oil development 
proposal issued last April by 
Interior Secreatry Donald 
Hodel. 

Leahy wishes to protect 
the thousands of caribou 
and waterfowl dependent 
on that area. 

Susan Alexander, Alaska 
regional director of the 
Wilderness Society, 
believes the amount of oil 
believed to lie under the 
coastal line surface is 
minimal. The Interior 
Department believes there 
to be a 19 percent chance of 
recovering oil. 

Alexander believes more 
oil could be saved by con- 
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recovering a potential find 
in the coastal refuge. 

Senator Robert Stafford, 
R-Vt., has said he will not 
support the installation of a 
wilderness area in the 
refuge. 


$20,000 grant 


A project to change the 
behavior of men who batter 
women has been encourag- 
ed by the city of Burlington 
with a $20,000 grant from 
the Justice Victims 
Assistance Council. 

The project will track 50 
convicted batterers and 
their partners participating 
in a counseling and educa- 
tion cirriculum developed 
in Duluth, Minn. 

The Duluth model em- 
phasizes society’s in- 
tolerance of batterers and 
cannot be justly linked to a 
drinking problem, a troubl- 
ed childhood or 
psychological problems. 

Convicted batterers will 
be placed on probation and 
ordered to attend the 26 
week counseling sessions. 
Abstaining from alcohol for 
the duration could be 
imposed. 

Women Helping Battered 
Women also received 
$10,000 from the Depart- 
ment of Corrections in ad- 
dition to the $20,000. The 
money will help pay for 
part-time employees to help 
implement the Duluth pro- 
gram and meet regularly 
with the parole officers. 
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By STEPHEN 
MOUNT 

In November 1927, two 
packs of cigarettes cost 25 
cents, a pair of leather ox- 
fords from Kinney Shoes 
cost $2.98, and a Bulova 
watch from Preston’s cost 
$28.50. 

It was also raining: ‘‘It 
was another of those good 
rains,’ wrote one author in 
that year, ‘“‘that were giving 
plenty of moisture and 
reservoir storage for 
winter’s demands. It would 
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soon end, no doubt. But it 
did not.” : 
November 3 and 4 saw 
the worst rains Vermont 
had seen in anyone’s 
memory. It rained and rain- 
ed and rained, and did not 
stop for a day and a half. A 
special commission set up 
by Governor John Weeks 
estimated that an average of 
six inches of rain fell over 
the entire 9,565 square 


miles of Vermont, a total of 
four billion tons of water. 

The most rain fell in the 
south. Somerset got 9.65 in- 
ches, the most in the state. 
The least was in the north. 
Bloomfield received only 
3.72 inches, the least in the 
state. Burlington’ received 
4.14 inches. 

But the people who were 


the worst off were those ” 


who lived in the river 
valleys, particularly the 
valleys of the Winooski, 
Lamoile, Missisquoi, 
White, and Passumpsic 
Rivers. Though death tolls 
varied during and after the 
natural disaster, final figures 
in 1930 gave a toll of 54 
dead, with most of the 
deaths- occuring in the 
valleys. 

According to the Ad- 
visory Committee of 
Engineers on Flood Con- 
trol’s report of 1930, the 
most damage occured where 
dams were breeched and 
where the steep drainage 
systems forced the raging 
waters to very high speeds, 
quickly eroding river shore, 
embankments, and_ bridge 
supports. 

Reports in the Burlington 


Free Press and Times said 
that Burlington was cut off 
by the waters. The bridges 
to Winooski were washed 
away, highways to the 
north and south were under 
water, as were railroads, and 
all but four lines of com- 
munication were knocked 
out. 

In Rutland, the electrici- 
ty was out, all of the city 
was under water that ranged 
in depth from three to 
twenty feet, and the Na- 
tional Guard was mobilized 
to help the people get to 
safety. 

Said one headline of 
many in the November 5 
Free Press, ‘‘Chittenden 
Dam Threatens to Break — 
Should This Occur Three 
Villages and a Large Part of 
Rutland Would Be Wiped 
Off Map.” 

Rutland Mayor Arthur 
Perkins declared martial 
law in the city as more than 
200 families were forced 
from their homes and the 
dam 10 miles east of the ci- 
ty teetered on the brink of 
breech. 

Glen Dam, three miles 
northeast of the city had 
already broken, and 


in that year. 


another, the Patch Dam, 
threatened to breech. The 
Rutland Herald, the state’s 
oldest paper, printed that 
Thursday night on a bor- 
rowed press powered by a 
tractor. 

Nearer to Burlington, 
water was running nine feet 
over the top of an Essex 
Junction dam, ten feet up 
from the day _ before. 
Engineers were not worried, 
however; the dam could 
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3 This view of the raging waters of the Winooski River, November 4, 1927, shows the fury of the floods 


withstand the force of more 
than twenty feet of water 
above the top. 

Montpelier, where exten- 
sive damage occurred, sent 
a request to Burlington for 
boats to help evacuate 
families. The people of 
Burlington responded to 
the call for help quickly but 
to no avail — the railroads 
were impassable. 

By Friday the 4th, only 
eight known dead were 
reported. Burlington was 
still cut off save by wire, 
and Rutland still quivered 
under the threat of Chit- 
tenden Dam. In Ludlow, 
the residents deserted the 
town and headed for the 
hills en masse. In Barre, Lt. 
Governor J. Hollister 
Jackson was found dead. 

Along the Winooski, 
there were fears that the 
Champlain and Woolen 
Mills would be swept away 
be the flood waters. In a 
quick decision, the Grist 
Mill, which had _ before 
been abandoned and was 
now completely flooded by 
the waters, was dynamited 
to make a pathway for the 
waters, one which would 
bypass the other two mills. 

A special Sunday issue of 
the Free Press reported that 
as many as 60 persons may 
have been killed in the 
Winooski Valley. In that 
issue, Montpelier was 
reported to be under 25 feet 
of water, and the Governor, 
it was reported, had asked 
the War Department in 
Washington for soldiers to 


help rebuild the - state’s 
railroads. 
The reports that had 


come in from Montpelier 
were brought by a handful 
of men who decided to trek 
from the capital city to 
Burlington by foot, walking 
almost all of the 38 mile 
distance. With them, they 
brought news of death and 
devastation. One reported 
asking a man driving a car 
where they were. The man, 
slightly dazed, told them 
that he probably could, see- 
ing how he was the 
governor. 

Though the rain had end- 
ed on Friday, there still re- 
mained the clean-up, as 
well as the wait for all of the 
run-off to reach its final 


drainage point. At the 
mouth of the Winooski, 
water raged into Lake 
Champlain, churning the 
water for hundreds of feet. 

In Newport, on the shore 
of Lake Memphramagog, 
the city was threatened by 
that lake’s six inch per day 
rise. There were no open 
roads, railroads communica- 
tions lines, little water and 
no food left in stores. To 
the north, a Quebec town 
refused to open its flood 
gates which would have 
alieviated the rise of the 
Memphramagog. 

Rivers had cut paths for 
themselves under buildings, 
through cities and towns, 
and across fields. When the 
rain stopped and the waters 
stopped flowing, the 
residents of Vermont 
emerged from their safe 


havens and stared in awe at’ 


the destruction. 

All told, $24,743,755 
dollars in damage occurred 
in the state, plus over $4.4 
million in lost revenue from 
trucking and rail business. 
54 people died either direct- 
ly or indirectly as a result of 
the flood, with some whole 
families perishing as their 
houses were picked up and 
flung down the river. 

Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover visited 
Vermont soon after flood 
water abated and tem 
paratures had begun to dip, 
and he reported back to the 
president, Plymouth, Ver- 
mont native, Calvin 
Coolidge. Coolidge, not 
forgetting the hardiness of 
the Vermonter, said that 
reconstruction should be no 
problem. He was more in- 
terested in personal reports 
from. friends living in 
Plymouth. 


Vermonters, in the same 


spirit that lives on even to- 
day, gave more than 
$160,187 to a special Red 
Cross relief fund. On 
November 30, a special ses 
sion of the legislature was 
called and in a record ten 
minutes, the legislators 
passed a $8.5 million bond 
issue, then adjourned. 
Governor Weeks and 
President Coolidge declared 
jointly that Vermont would 
rise from the ruins. And it 


deed it did. 


Dateline 1927: Vermont ravaged by floods 
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Sprague’s funds, energy exhausted by suit 


By HILARY 
ADEL 

The financial burden of 
fighting the University has 
all but forced Dr. Ruth 
Sprague, formerly a lecturer 
in the Anatomy Depart- 
ment, to drop her sexual 
discrimination suit against 
UVM. 

There has been a long 
and complex series of 
events after Sprague filed 
the first discrimination suit 
which, she says, ultimately 
led to her being fired in 


June, 1986. 
Since then, Sprague has 
filed suit against the 


University for what she 
feels have been violations 
of the Vermont Fair 
Employment and Practices 
Act. The alleged violations, 
as stated in the Attorney 
General’s report of the in- 
vestigation, are: 


“(That) Anatomy and. 


Neurobiology Department 
Chair Rodney Parsons 
singled (Sprague) out and 
accused her of falsifying 
eight student critiques. (He 
did this) in an effort to get 
tid of her in retaliation for 
her having previously filed 
charges of sex discrimina- 
tion against him,” the 
report stated. | 

“In doing so,’ the report 
continued, ‘‘the University 
disparately treated her in 
terminating her 
employment.”’ 

According to Sprague, 
she has been unfairly accus- 
ed of forging student 
evaluations. Sprague claims 
that at the time the 
“suspicious” evaluations 
were found, she was in the 
middle of a disagreement 
with her colleagues, Drs. 
Cornbrooks and Fiekers. 

Sprague says she in the 
midst of refusing to allow 
Corbrooks and Fiekers to 
tewrite her copyrighted 
laboratory manual for a 
Medical Histology course. 

Sprague claims that she 
would not give Cornbrooks 
and Fiekers permission to 
put their names in the 
manual, and subsequently, 
was continually harassed by 
Parsons to let them change 
the manual. 

Sprague said she had 
several meetings with Par- 
sons during which he “‘yell- 
ed and screamed as he 
usually does, saying that my 
copyright was no good.”’ 

Although she insisted to 
Parsons that her copyright 
Was valid, Sprague said, 

“Parsons said ‘It doesn’t 
Matter, we'll change what 
we want to.””’ Sprague says 
that her colleagues did alter 
and include their names in 

er manual. 

Sprague feels that not on- 
ly did Cornbrooks and 
Fiekers plagiarize her 
Manual, but she says the 
subsequent finding of the 

dwriting analyst who 
analyzed the questionable 
evaluations was unfair. 
€ analyst was to com- 
Pare the evaluations in 
question to some samples of 
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Sprague’s writing. The pro- 
blem, she said, is in the 
samples the analyst was 
given. 

Sprague claims that her 
colleagues submitted old 
memos that she had writ- 
ten, but “I saw the old 
memos and I could not tell 
if they had been altered in 
any way. They were very 
poor copies, not the 
originals.’’ The hand- 
writing in the evaluations 
was matched to that in the 
memos. 

Sprague first found all 
this out at her Termination 
for Cause hearing, which 
was scheduled after she 
refused Parson’s suggestions 
that she resign. 

At an appointment in 
March 1986, Sprague met 
with Parsons where ‘‘Par- 
sons let fly at me,”’ she said. 
“He said I was horrible. He 
said, ‘You have been 
nothing but trouble to me, 


witnesses. Yet, she says, 
“The University could say 
anything. It was a farce.”’ 
During the - University 
hearing, Sprague says, her 
colleagues also claimed that 
over a period of three years, 
she had manipulated 
students to write positive 
evaluations about herself, 
and negative ones about 
Cornbrooks and Fiekers. 
Sprague filed a motion in 
court for an open, public 
retrial. Although the judge 
tuled in favor of a retrial, 
Sprague says the University 
has been filing motion after 
motion to delay the process. 
Sprague also feels that the 
University went against its 
promise to not file for 
discovery (a motion in 
which one of the parties 
asks the court to order the 
other party to provide cer- 
tain evidence). 
Sprague said that the 
University and her attorney 


“(That) Anatomy and Neurology 
Department Chair Rodney Parsons 
singled (Sprague) out and accused 
her of falsifying eight student criti- 
ques. (He did this) in an effort to 
get rid of her in retaliation for her 
having previously filed charges of 
sex descrimination against him. In 
doing so, the University disparate- 
ly treated her in terminating her 


employment.”’ 


—Attorney General’s report 


" ever since (you filed the first 


discrimination suit).’”’ 

Sprague says that two 
weeks after this encounter, 
Parsons came to her again. 
“Parsons attacked me once 
more,” she said. ‘‘He came 
into my lab and shut the 
door. I told him that I 
wouldn’t be yelled at again. 
I told him that if he had 
something to say to me, he 
should say it front of the 
secretaries. 

“Parsons ignored _ this 
completely,’’ she con- 
tinued, “‘and said ‘Have you 
decided to resign?’ I said 


‘No. I didn’t write (the 
evaluations), I won't 
resign.” 


Sprague said that it was at 
this time that the Termina- 
tion for Cause hearing was 
scheduled. ‘‘Parsons made 
it clear to me that this was 
just-a formality,” she said. 
“T was out. My goose was 
cooked. There was no 
recourse, it was all already 
decided.” 

Not only does Sprague 
feel that she was unfairly 
treated by her colleagues 
prior to the hearing, but she 
feels the hearing itself was 
unfair. She said she was not 
allowed an open hearing 
nor was she allowed any 
hearsay testimony from her 


made an agreement that 
neither would file for 
discovery. Yet, last week, 
UVM’s attorney did, in 
fact, file for discovery to 
find out the names of staff 
and students who had given 
Sprague financial assistance 
for her legal fees. 

These contributions were 
generated by the “Save Dr. 
Ruth Fund.’ Sprague said 
that she cannot give out the 
names of her supporters 
because she fears the 
University would retaliate 
against them. 

Sprague said ‘‘The 
University has stonewalled 
me. I won’t reveal the 
names, yet unless | 
withdraw from the case, the 
judge could either force me 
to give the names or put me 
in jail.” 

Sprague says that because 
of these reasons, and 
because she is out of a job, 
and cannot afford to carry 
on with the suit, she thinks 
she will be forced to drop 
the charges against UVM. 

Even if she did win the 
suit, she does not feel she 
could go back to the 
Anatomy Department: 
“The reason is best stated 
on page 24 of the Attorney. 
General’s letter. To quote: 
‘the process was so fun- 
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damentally unfair and 
reflected such an aggressive 
determination by the 
University to discharge 
Sprague, that its actions 
have strengthened the in- 
ference of discrimination 
raised by the (first suit).’ 
“Having faced this un- 
fairness and _ aggression,” 
she continued, “‘] am fearful 
of what they would do to 


me next. I do, however, 
want to have a fair 
hearing.” 


Sprague expressed some 
doubts towards her ability, 
as one individual, to win a 
case against a large universi- 
ty. ‘I remember being told 
that UVM _ owned the 
courts because they had the 
power of money. | think 
there is justice in the 
courts, but you need to 
have money to pursue it.” 

She feels that the Univer- 
sity administration does 
have reason to dislike her, 
and, she said, that may be 
the reason she has been 
treated unfairly. 

She accuses the Ad- 
ministration of disliking her 
“because I’ve been an ar- 
dent feminist, and I’ve 
worked very hard to make a 
situation at UVM where 
women wouldn’t have to 
have their bottoms pinched 
all the time. I angered the 
administration.” 

Sprague feels that Cor- 
nbrooks and Fiekers have 
done a lot more evil thn 
she has, and yet they are 
not being reprimanded, or 
harrassed. ‘‘Why are 
students considered 
dishonest and kicked out of 
UVM for plagiarism when 
it is allowed, even condon- 
ed in the Anatomy Depart- 
ment?’ she said ‘“‘Isn’t 
dishonesty dishonesty, 
whoever does it? 

“Both Drs. Cornbrooks 
and Fiekers photographed 
pages from atlases without 
permission or giving credit 
to the authors of those 
atlases,” Sprague alleges. 
“Both of them, with the 
blessings of Rod Parsons, 
stole material from my 
copyrighted lab manual and 
a published textbook and 
used this (information) 
without permission or 
credit in the manual they 
prepared for the 1985 
Histology course.” 

Fiekers denied this ac- 
cusation, claiming that 
everything he copies is by 
permission of the author. 
He refused to comment on 
the case itself, saying that 
Public Relations is responsi- 
ble for any comments. 

Parsons didn’t comment 
on the proceedings either. 
“There haven’t really been 
any new developments,” he 
said. ‘‘We’re still in litiga- 
tion. You may know more 
than I do.” 

Even after the suffering 
she feels UVM has inflicted 
upon her, she doesn’t want 
pity. “Don’t feel sorry for 
me. Feel sorry for a Univer-' 
sity that is resorting to this 
kind of persecution”’ 
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Memorial Auditorium, 
Burlington 


Special 
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and Catamount Arts, St. Johnsbury. 
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CHINESE RESTAURANT 


{93 Sunday Brunch 


6.95 
ez Me you can eat 


=@. * A different selection 
every Sunday 


* Complimentary Champagne 


12:00-4:00 PM 
Free Parning off College Street after 4:30 
Sat.. Sun. & Holidays all day 
126 College Street 


Burlington 863-1023 
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HANDY’'S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 862-0656 
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BS Fye Exams 


Thorough Eye Examinations by Dr. Reid Grayson 
and Dr. Floyd Lapidow. Optometrists. , 


#S> Contact Lenses 


Complete Selection, including Extended Wear 
Lenses, Tinted Lenses, Replacement Lenses, 
and Supplies. Expert Fitting. 


€> Fyeclasses 


Wide Selection of Fashion Frames. Expert Fitting. 
Laboratory on Premises. Complete Selection of 


Sunglasses. Too. 


€> Sports Vision 


Vision Training to Improve Your 
Athletic Performance 


Fees Set With Students In Mind. 
Contact Lens Center 658-3330 


230 College Street (Next to Nickelodeon), Burlington 


THE EYEGI9SS CENTER 878-5816 


37 Lincoln Street, Essex Junction (< at 
ms Vision Care Plans Welcome BE 


Journalists 


By ANDREA HENDLER 

Does the media have the 
responsibility simply to in- 
form its public with objec- 
tivity or is part of their 
responsibility also to in- 
fluence public opinion? 
Should we be appalled by 
the media’s treatment of 
public figures like Gary 
Hart, or was the media 
simply reporting the news 
objectively? 

According to Dan 
Costello, the editor of the 
Editorial Page of the Burl- 
ington Free Press, who 
spoke Wednesday in Bill- 
ings North Lounge, the 
main function of a reporter 
is to be as objective as possi- 
ble while informing the 
public. “In my job, you 
know just enough to get 
yourself into trouble,’’ he 
said. 

Costello feels that 
reporters should be highly 
opinionated people, yet 
they should be able to 
report the news without let- 
ting their opinions interfere 
with their objectivity. 

Similarly, Kevin Kelley, a 
writer for the Vermont 
Vanguard, who also spoke 
on Wednesday, feels that 
the reporter has a moral 


_ obligation to be fair in his 


or her account. However, 
he feels that it is impossible 
to be completely objective. 
Kelley. explained that 
points of view will creep in- 
to reporting, which, in his 
opinion, is positive. 

“‘To introduce controver- 
sy, to be provocative, to in- 


Dan Costello, editor of the Editorial Page of the Burlington Free Press, and Kevin Kelley, a Vanguard 
Press writer, debate the role of the media in society. 


troduce elements that are 
not traditional...[ don’t 
have any problem with 
that. To me, the real pro- 
blem is blandness, the 
regurgitation of information 
that has no bearing on 
what’s going on in our 
lives,”’ he said. 

Kelley wants more 
reporters to commit to opi- 
nions because he feels that 
news today is dry and can 
almost be fit into a neat for- 
mula. Due to the generic 
quality of news reporting to- 
day, Kelley feels that our 
country is becoming 
depoliticized and people are 
being encouraged to think 
as little as possible. 


Kelley addressed the fact 
that it is nearly impossible 
to avoid economic factors 
today in the media. Unfor- 
tunately, what sells now is 
broad, noncontroversial 
news, he said. Individual 
newspapers are being taken 
over by bigger chains which 
have the ultimate control 
over the information 
available to the public. 
Thus, the news remains 
very generalized, he said. 

“The conglomeratization 
of the media is bound to 
have a homogenizing effect 
on the way information is 
transmitted in this country. 
This is bound to create a 
sameness or an undifferen- 


tiated mass,” said Kelley. 
Costello responded to the 
economic influence on the 
mass media, saying, “You 
have to make money to stay 
in the newspaper business. 
That doesn’t mean that you 
have to sacrifice your prin- 
ciples in the process.”” He 
said that he believes in the 
first ammendment above all 
else. “I am not a believer in 
advocacy...1 don’t believe 
in sitting down and deter- 
mining in advance that you 
are going to write a story 
with a particular slant. 
Newspapers that do, limit 
their audience to people 
who already agree with 
them,” said Costello. 


\ AAA approved repaw facuibes have signed a contrac! 
vith AAA which guarantees thew service work to AAA 


UVM plans to shut down 


continued from cover 


imately 100 dollars an hour, according to Lockerby. 

Citing UVM’s expansion in areas such as dairy 
research and development, Bull insists that the process- 
ing plant shutdown in no way reflects a decrease in com- 
mitment for the Agricultural College or the Dairy Pro- 
gram on the part of UVM’s Administration. In fact, he 
said, UVM’s commitment to agriculture is ‘‘increasing.”’ 

Still, Lockerby is skeptical and says he fears further 
cutbacks in the Dairy Program. He insists they have 
been discussed. s 

Bull denies that anything other than the present cuts 
at the processing plant have ever been considered or 
discussed. “‘We have no intention of making other 
reductions in programs or personnel. There has been no 
discussion of it,’’ he said. 

The problems behind UVM’s dairy woes also lie 
behind the farm and processing plant closings which 
have littered the state. 

The past few decades have been ones of change for the 
dairy industry. And the cow, like the dinosaur at the 
coming of the Ice Age, is being forced to adapt or 
disappear. . 

The cow who once roamed Vermont in herds of 
sometimes only 20 cows is now hard to find. The new 
breed lives in herds of 100 or morxe cows. 

The Champlain Valley, with its broad plains, provides 
the land resourses to build expansive farms where hun- 
dreds of cows can roam. As farmers take advantage of 
these lands, and the average farm size in Vermont grows, 
smaller farms are forced to compete with their larger, 
more efficient neighbors. And they cannot, according to 
UVM student Daryl Belock. 

Belock says he has learned this lesson first-hand. His 
father’s farm is now a cowless patch of land with a 
highway running through the middle of it. 

The small farm cannot compete with the modern 


fluid milk processing olant 


equipment of a farm with the latest in milking equip- 
ment and a processing plant on the grounds. “‘We didn’t 
have the equipment. For instance, large farms have 
special milking parlors with milk pipelines which carry 
the milk from the milker to where it is stored or process- 
ed. We didn’t have that. We had to carry all our milk 
down the aisle of cows and to the milkhouse. That’s not ~ 
very efficient. For us milking was a two hour process 
every morning and afternoon,” explained Belock. 

Agegravating the situation, according to Belock, is 
America’s soda habit and its subsequent decreased dairy 
consumption. ‘‘When my father started farming, milk 
was a staple. Now people drink milk less,’’ he said. To 
take up the slack, ‘‘there are big pushes for other ways to 
use milk,’’ he added. ; 

Falling milk prices and continually rising production 
costs mean that the farmer must increase efficiency in 
order to survive. There is a ceiling, however, to how effi- 
cient a small-scale farm or processing plant can be. 

For example, UVM buys milk cartons by the 
thousands at what approximates retail prices; large 
packagers buy them by the millions at wholesale prices. 
UVM, however, still receives the same amount of 
money for its milk. And this pattern cuts into UVM’s 
profits. 

“In most cases farmers have to keep spending money 
and expanding to make money,” said Belock. 

UVM is willing neither to spend money nor to expand 
its business. : 

Bull claims that it is against the University’s principles 
to increase its volume. Increasing volume would mean 
expanding into markets outside of UVM (an action 
which is, incidentally, illegal, since UVM does not pay 
taxes), and Bull says it would be unfair for UVM to com- 
pete with private industry. ‘It would be a mistake for a 
publicly funded institution to compete with people who — 
make their livelihood off the industry,” said Bull. 
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University Store 
defends practices 


By CHRISTIAN 
BECKWITH 

The beginning of the new 
semester brings about the 
ever present problem of 
what to do with last 
semester's books. Current- 
ly, students have a limited 
number of options from 
which they can choose if 
they decide to sell their old 
books. 

They may choose the 
traditional paths of re- 
selling their books to the 
University Store or trying 

to find buyers among 
friends and acquaintances; 


prices with the sale of non- 
educational materials like t- 
shirts.” He continues, ‘‘we 
actually send people out to 
Nebraska to buy used 
books” so that they may 
provide the student with 
the opportunity to buy the 
less-exspensive used books. 

Ballard also says that the 
University Store ‘‘makes its 
lowest profit on textbooks; 
before the discount our pro- 
fit is 20 to 25 percent of the 
cost of the book — and with 
the discount it’s only 15 
percent’’. 

Then why don’t more 


“The bookstore is not willing to 


give you what 
worth.” 


the books are 


—Bigood, 


a dissatisfied student 


or, as is becoming more 
popular these days, they 
may post lists of the books 
they have for sale or at- 
tempt to sell their books 
‘through the SA _ Book 
Exchange. 

The University Store 
continues to be the choice 
of many because of the con- 
venience and certainty it 
provides. 

However, many students 
are reluctant to use the 
bookstore because they feel 
it does not give students the 
full worth of their books. In 
fact, some students have 
complained that the 
University Store assigns ar- 
bitrary prices to the books it 
buys back from them. 

Not true, says William 
Ballard, Director of Ad- 
ministrative and Auxiliary 
Services at UVM. »Accor- 
ding to Ballard, books are 
bought and sold at a set rate 
throughout the year. ‘The 
Universtiy Store contracts 
with the Nebraska Book 
Company — a wholesaler of 
used hooks — (a represen- 
tative of which) comes to 
campus 4 times a year to 
buy back books. If a faculty 
member puts in an invoice 
for books that they used 
before, then we can give 50 
Percent of the original price 
(paid for the book) minus 
the initial 10 percent which 
we discount off the price of 
the book when the student 
buys it.”” If the text has not 
been requested by the facul- 

ty member, then “‘the price 


is the going national price 


_ — usually 10 percent for. 


Paperbacks and 20-30 per- 

‘ cent for hardcovers.”’ 
‘ Ballard contends that 
the bookstore has tried to 
Maximize the number of us- 
ed books available”’ in order 
to save students as much 
Money as possible. ‘Our 
_ Boal is to keep the costs of 
_ Fequired educational 
_ Materials down. We have 
been able to offset (book) 


pire a 


r * 
’ had 


> eo 


people sell their books back 
to the University Store? 
“Because the bookstore’s 
prices are ridiculous,”’ says 
Sacy Miller, a student who 
decided to try to sell her 


’ books by putting up posters 


around campus. ““They (the 
- University Store) only try 
to rip you off,”’ she said. 

Another student who 
tried to sell his books 
through posters, Matt 
Bigood, agrees. ‘‘The 
bookstore is not willing to 
give you what the books are 
worth. People can get more 
by using the posters.” 
Bigood also felt that selling 
books to friends was a good 
idea. Whatever way he 


chooses, Bigood said, ‘“‘T’ll | 


do anything before giving 
the books back to the 
bookstore.” 

Another viable  alter- 
native is the SA Book Ex- 
change. Already in its se- 
cond year, the Exchange is 
a free service provided by 
tthe Ser aedsesn.<t 
Administration. 

“It’s more or less a file 
cabinet,’’ says SA senator 
Rob Rosen. ‘‘People call 
up, give the information on 
the book — title, auther, 
amount they want for it, 
and where they can be 
reached. Then people who 
want a book call and tell us 
which one they want; and 
we tell them who has it.” 

This year, however, there 
was a slight problem. ‘“‘The 
computer crashed,” says 
Rosen. ‘It was going really 
well, but all the informa- 
tion was on one disk, and 
then it went, and the guy 
who made the program 
can’t figure it out.” 

But, despite this 
technical difficulty, Rosen 
expressed hope for next 
semester. ‘“What happened 
will not happen again. The 


only problem will be the 


loss of confidence’’ 
resulting from this year’s 
disaster. 
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Introducing our 


UNIQUE TRADE-IN S 
& 


Give us your tired, your humble, your 
boring clothing...for an ample trade-in 
or remake. 

TRADE-IN WILL BE DONATED TO 
BURLINGTON’S HOMELESS. 


(Especially good trade-ins on Outerwear, 
because of winter weather.) 


30%-50% OFF all 
Outerwear, Shoes & Boots! 


Fine Fashions 


One Lawson Lane « Burlington + 863-1868 
ie Bridge Street Marketplace « Waitsfield « 496-7272 
for menSwomen 


OUR FABULOUS WINE SALE CONTINUES... BUY NOW, GREAT SAVINGS! 


ONLY GOOD 
THINGS TO SAY 
ABOUT CANCER 


If detected early, the cure rate 
for colorectal cancer is very high. 

It can be as high as 75%. 

Because we now know how to 
detect it early. And we know how 
to fight it once we detect it. 

There are three simple 
checkup guidelines for men and 
women without symptoms. 

One, get a digital exam every 
year. This is recommended for 
everyone over 40. 

Two, get a stool blood test 
every year if you are over 50. 

Three, after two initia! nega- 
tive tests one year apart, geta 
procto exam every three to five 
years if you are over 50. 

These guidelines are the best 
protection against colorectal 
cancer you can have. 

If you’re not over 50, please 
give this information to friends 
and loved ones who are. 

In any case, please help spread 


the word. 
Good news doesn’t always 
travel fast. 
7 AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
+ Get a checkup. Life is worth it. 
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It’s the Senate’s turn: Vote No 


The Contras are dying. 

And peace may yet have a chance. 

The U.S. House of Representatives turned down President Ronald Reagan’s 
proposal of $36.25 million in aid to the Contras, the Nicaraguan rebels fighting to 
overthrow the Sandinista government, by a vote of 219 to 211 last night. Though 
the proposal is virtually dead now, it will go before the U.S. Senate today. 

In a last ditch effort to push the aid package through, Reagan promised that he 
would withhold military funding for the Contras if Congress determines that the 
Sandinista government, led by Daniel Ortega, is complying with the Arias Peace 
Plan. Apparently, this was not enough to convince the members of the House. 

On August 7, 1987, the Presidents of the five Central American countries of 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras and Costa Rica signed the Arias 
Peace plan (named after President Arias of Costa Rica). The plan called for new 
democratic reforms by the Ortega government as well as an end to military aid for 
the Contras. : 

Renewed aid to the rebels would have surely meant an end to the peace plan 
before it even got off the ground. : 

“There will be no second chances tomorrow,” said the President in a speech 
which none of the three major networks broadcast live. “If Congress votes down, 
the freedom fighters may soon be gone, and with them, all effective pressure on 
the Sandinistas.”’ 

Good. 

How can renewed aid to the Contras help the peace process, even if the aid is 
only food and transportation? Simply put, it can not. Any form of U.S. interven- 
tion, smacking of imperialism, will only prove to exacerbate the war-torn region of 
Central America. The countries of Central America deserve to be treated as the 
sovereign countries they supposedly are. 

As Speaker of the House Jim Wright said yesterday during the debate on the 
floor, we should be “fit to re-embrace the Good Neighbor policy. Let’s give peace 
a chance.” 

It is now up to the Senate to completely kill the aid package and thus, end 
Reagan’s ludicrous policies in Central America. (Legally, anyway. With less than 
a year left in office, we can only hope to avoid another Iran-Contra scandal.) Let 
us hope the men and women of the Senate follow the example set by the House. 


Come now, let’s be honest 


Is it naive to think that students at this University should be academically 
honest? Is it naive to think that plagiarism should be looked down upon or that 
cheating from a neighbor’s paper should be thought of as wrong? 

Some people think so. In fact, one student told Faculty Senate Student Affairs 
Committee Chair Gregory Mahler, in a hearing held as part of the adoption of a 
new academic honesty policy, that it is naive for him to think that. “‘There’s no 
reason not to cheat,”’ the student said. 

We disagree. Academic dishonesty hurts each and every one of us, from the in- 
coming freshman to the graduating senior. The diploma you receive from UVM is 
worth only as much as this institution’s reputation. UVM has gotten a lot of good 
press lately, but other things, such as being one the top ten party schools, can 
detract from that reputation. Being known as an institution that harbors academic 
dishonesty also mars that reputation. 
~ But even more important than the value placed upon the UVM diploma, is the 
fact that the extent of academic dishonesty shows an even more frightening pro- 
__ spect, that ethics are beginning to lose their meaning here. 

_ A Cynic poll last year at this time showed that half of the students polled would 
use a stolen test to study for an exam. The same poll showed that 22 percent of 
UVM students had cheated in the past. Though there is reason to believe that this 
is a lower figure than it should be, is it not too high already? Is 22 percent an ac- 
ceptable number? Is one percent? 

” Students at this University have the attitude that cheating is a right or perhaps 
even an obligation. If the professor is dumb enough to give the opportunity then it 
_ should be used, right? 

- Wrong. Ethics and honor should mean something. 

-. But even if they don’t anymore, the Faculty Senate has decided to do something 
about the problem, and the result is the new academic honesty policy. It is ex- 
ected that this new policy will be enforced, particularly because offenses are now 
ro-rated for severity. No longer are there punishments that would not fit the 
ime, a reason many professors never brought student cheating to bear. 

It is Mahler’s hope that someday within the not-too-far-off future, an honor 
<ystem could be enacted at UVM. We see that as a worthy goal. It is something to 
trive for, though we think it is disappointing that we cannot already have such a 
stem. 

To cheat is to deprive yourself of part of your education and could hurt you in 


AN 


e long run. Remember that the next time you feel you have to lean over to 


lance at your neighbor’s quiz. 
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New honesty policy isn’t 


To the Editor: 

It is apparent from the re- 
cent changes in the 
Academic Honesty Policy 
that the administration 
finally felt there were 
enough problems in the cur- 
rent policy on academic 
honesty to change it. 

The primary problem that 
exists, whether they would 
admit it or not, is the lack 
of reporting of violations by 
faculty members. Faculty is 
reluctant to report viola- 
tions, possibly in order to 
“save face’ with the stu- 
dent body, but most pro- 
bably to avoid the red tape 
of the extensive hearings 


and trials outlined by the » 


policy. 

In last school year’s issues 
of The Cynic, we read two 
accounts of the 
tidiculousness of the pro- 
cess. One of the authors, an 
exam proctor who caught a 
student cheating, found the 
process was so peculiar, it 
seeded the accused, his ad- 
visor, the administrators, 
and the against the accuser 
(Letter to the Editor, 
February 5, 1987) causing 
him to be “reluctant to 


To the Editor: 0 

I thought your cover story 
with an alcoholic problem 
was extremely well-written 
and informative. y 
sincere compliments to 
whoever it is. 

While we are not listed in 
the Yellow Pages, our staff 
at the Counseling and 
Testing Center is well train- 
ed and work frequently with 
students who are at various 


and Test 


stages of alcohol abuse and ' 
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witness cheating a second 
time.” 

The second account 
(March 5) vividly described 
the first hand observations 
of a senior student, present 
during a, hearing. He 
described how the hearing 
process he observed was 
lacking in professionalism 
and courtesy. 

The highlight of the new 
policy, in effect as of 
January 12, 1988 is the 
discrimination betweem 
minor and major offenses. It 
attempts to correct the 
flaws in the old policy by 
allowing the faculty 
member involved to ‘“‘get 
out easy’’ and handle some 
cases (“minor offenses’’, 
such as inadequate citation 
of sources, and _ initial 
failure to check out library 
materials) ‘‘out of court.” 

This is probably an at- 
tempt to increase the 
numbers of incidences 
where something is actually 
done when cheating 
students are ‘‘caught’’, 
since academic honesty 
hearings are few and far 
between. 

The new policy fails to 


dependency. Several: of us, 
including myself, have ‘had: 
varied experiences . with. 
alcohol in the past and are 
now choosing not to drink. 
We are eager to talk with 
others who may have grow- 
ing concerns around their 
use, abuse or dependency 
offon alcohol. 

Students who are taking 
five hours of credit or more 
are eligible to use our con- 
fidential services on a no- 


stipulate significant 
changes in the process, and 
therefore, by no means, en- 
courages faculty members to 
report cases of ,. academic 
dishonesty... in. / ‘‘major , of- 
fenses’’. (such cases of 
cheating or misrepresenting 
written work) or‘get involv- 
ed with the process. The 
root of the problem with 
the previous policy is ig- 
nored. The process is just as 
complex as ever! 

It is my feeling, that the 
new policy avoids the major 
issue at hand, that of faculty 


initiative/desirability in in- 


volvement with cases of 


academic dishonesty. 


Students will still:cheat and 
get away with it just as easi- 
ly as in the past. This is a 
“forever problem” not just 
university wide, but also 
nationwide. ‘ 

I hope that this ineffec- 


tive job of updating such‘an ~ 


ineffective policy makes the — 


administration happy — §it 


certainly won’t change the . 


environment which is. so 
open to dishonesty and a 
lack of its correction. 


Jeffrey T. Reisert 


can help 


fee basis. We offer in- 
dividual (one-on-one) or 
group counseling and are 
able to network with other 
agencies such as Champlain 


Drug & “Alcohol, Maple ' 
Leaf Farm, medical centers _ 
and other reputable treat- 
ment centers when needed. | 

C. Sam Dietzel Ph:D. — 


Director — 


The Counseling .and 


Testing Center 
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Twelfth Night inspires dru 


To the Editor: 

During the Royall Tyler 
theatre production of 
Twelfth Night, I was very 


amused. I was seduced by . 


Sir Toby’s John McCon- 
nel) presence and actions. 
He excited me and stirred 
the audience with every en- 


trance. In my humble and 


perhaps jaded opinion, 
John McConnel stole the 
show. 

However, I left the 
theatre feeling sad and 
angry. The type of feeling 
you get when you have a 
strong or obsessive desire 
for something you can’t 
have, with the added 
frustration of knowing that 
if ever obtained it would 
only bring you harm. Like 
the sensations felt by a man 
who still desires women he 
can’t have, even though he 
understands the woman 
could only bring him harm 
(hurt him). 

There is a little Sir Toby 
in all of us, but I lived his 
life for 22 years. Even 
before I started drugging 
and drinking alcohol, I was 
manipulative, deceptive 
and never able to trust my 
emotional reactions. It is 
this inability to manage 
emotions and _ problems 
(also a lust for alcohol) that 
makes some of us 
alcoholics. Maybe after 
having his skull cracked 
open a few more times Sir 
Toby will look at himself. 

I got to the point where | 
was sick and tired of being 
sick and tired, where charm 
and a smile had ceased to 


Party/a 


To the Editor: 

Thank you for your cover 
story on ‘To Battle the 
Bottle.’ I am sure that 
many students, faculty and 
staff will question (however 
briefly) their own drinking, 
as they read it. The author 
writes clearly about the pro- 
blem of finding help when 
questioning the place of 
alcohol or other chemicals 
in one’s life. Certainly he is 
correct that there is no sim- 
ple source of assistance or 
magic solution. 

Students can be misled by 
calling substance abuse 
“partying” and thinking it 
has no serious negative ef- 
fects. I believe that heavy 
drinking patterns establish- 


ed in college are not easily 


dropped upon graduation, 
and that steady use blocks 
developmental oppor- 
tunities which may never 
come again. The 17.6 per- 
cent figure quoted in the 
Chronicle of Higher Educa- 
tion seems low to me. Like 
tobacco smoking or DDT 
use by earlier generations, it 
is easy to overlook the ob- 
vious damage if ‘‘everone is 
doing it.”’ 

Here at the UVM 
Counseling and _ Testing 
Center we help many 
students take a look at the 


let me sneak by, and where 
alcohol and cocaine no 
longer let me escape myself. 
Alcohol can kill me (it has 
destroyed many), so I have 
to respect its cunning and 
destructive powers. I am 
grateful that the obsession 
has been lifted and that it is 
no longer a daily struggle to 
avoid alcohol and cocaine. 
I have a long sober life 


ahead of me and with the 
help of others, I can avoid 
the temptations of 
drinking. 

Alcoholism is a baffling 
disease that will always live 
in me and try to convince 
me to drink. I was hungry 
and tired when | met Sir 
Toby and | let him in- 
flunece me in this weaken- 
ed state. I envied him for 


Mount fails to s 


To the Editor: 

After reading Stephen 
Mount’s_ horrid article 
“Murder in Vermont: a 
shock to small town men- 


tality,’ we are left with 
many unanswered ques- 
tions. This is an un- 
necessary acount of an 


event that occurred almost 
seven years ago. It was not 
the first instance of such a 
crime in Vermont and 
has not been the last. 

What proposed this so- 
called journalist to dredge 
up this event? The article 
has no conclusion — it 
neither confronts the issue 
of small town crime, ad- 
dresses legality or 
precedents set in Vermont, 
nor does it bring awareness 
of the fact that such a crime 
could occur locally. What 
was the purpose? What con- 
clusion was the reader sup- 
posed to draw? 

Once again this event 
was attacked sensationalist- 
ly, especially concerning 
general form and language 


stresses in their lives and 
how they are coping with 
them. Some counselors 
here might not share my 
views in paragraph two: We 
are all individuals. 
Therefore, we see each 
client as an individual and 
as a person who can be 
trusted to know what is best 
for him/herself. Our per- 
sonal- growth plans, in- 
cluding the use of 
chemicals, are very dif- 


(particu larly the caption), as 
well as it’s overall ques- 
tionable ethical basis. 
There wasn’t any added in- 
sight or updated 
issues/evidence. There also 
seemed to be a lack of 
sources — this is obviously 
not first hand information. 


Companeras ex 


To the Editor: 

Four members of Com- 
paneras, the UVM Central 
American solidarity group, 
have just returned from a 
two-week trip to El 
Salvador. The main goals of 
our trip were to learn about 
that country, gather first 
hand information and sup- 
port the growing popular 
movement in El Salvador. 
We met with many people 
and gained a deeper 
understanding of the crisis 
in El Salvador, making our 
stay there profoundly 
educational. Now that we 
are back, our goal is to com- 
municate the information 


buse line thin 


ferent for each person. 
The ‘Question ~Man”’ 
column in the same issue 
(Jan. 21) brought up the 
drinking issue in a_ less 
direct way, and hinted at 
the kind of family dynamics 
which can invite alcohol 
misuse. Please continue to 
print articles and creative 
works that shed light on 
this difficult and complex 
problem. 
Kay Frances Schepp, Ed.D. 


Cultural diversity 
still a problem 


To the Editor: 

In the last issue of Fall 
1987, the Cynic had a front 
page article entitled “The 
Problem of Cultural Diver- 
sity at UVM.” It was nice 
to see an article addressing 
the issue of cultural diversi- 
ty. However this article was 
the same as previous years, 
the only difference being 
the statistics presented. It 
appears as if we are not 
moving forward. As a 
senior, non-minority stu- 
dent, I was dissappointed by 
this article. I thought that 
maybe, finally, the issue of 
cultural diversity has been 


expanded to include all of 
campus, non-minority as 
well as minority. It did not, 
though. Again, the problem 
was restricted to minority 
leaders or people actively 
concerned about cultural 
diversity. It is time to move 
on and open up the pro- 
blem. By now, we know 
how the minority students 
feel about cultural diversity, 
but what about the non- 


minority students. Cultural 


diversity is mot just a 
minority issue, and keeping 
it one is hiding the 
problem. 


Lorraine Sylvain 


his merriment, escapades, 
control over others and his 
ability to make a theatre 
full of people cry out in 
laughter. 

I missed that crazy side of 
myself and was angry that I 
could never go on drunken 
rampages because a_ sick 
part of me longs to cause 
mischief. The sadness came 
with the knowledge that Sir 


ed new 


The media’s coverage has 
suffered from a loss in atten- 
tion to the overall sadness 
and outrage felt by the 
townspeople and those that 
were involved. There are 
people’s lives and feelings 
in the balance. This event 
should not be a medium for 


that we’ve acquired and 
educate the UVM 
community. 

To this end, we are set- 
ting up a Sister University 
relationship between the 
University of Vermont and 
the University of El 
Salvador (UES). This pro- 
ject will serve several pur- 
poses: 1) Provide much 
needed support to the 
students, faculty and staff at 
UES. Support will consist 
of books, journals, medical 
supplies, laboratory equip- 
ment and funds raised 
through bucket drives. 2) 
Set up delegations of UVM 
students, faculty and/or staff 
to El Salvador. 3) Present 
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g introspection 


Toby neither gained nor 
lost anything in the course 
of the play. He was just a 
drunk and in the backround 
when everything was gain- 
ed at the end of the play. 
My disease would have me 
believe that Sir Toby was 
king with Viola doting at 
his side. 

Christopher H. 
name witheld by 


light 


sensationalistic accounts. A 
girl was killed. 

There were significant - 
issues to be dealt with regar- 
ding this crime, however 
this article chose to ignore 
them. 


(last 


Lilly Mennitt 
Deborah Cuddy 


ains trip 


slide shows in dormatories, 
classes and clubs. 4) 
Develop a Rapid Response 
Network - a system of sen- 
ding telexes to the 
Salvadorean government 
and the U.S. Embassy in El 
Salvador in order to protest 
recent human rights 
violations. 

We invite the students, 
faculty and staff of UVM to 
join us in building this pro- 
ject and making it an effec- 
tive tool for education and 
solidarity. 

Danielle Schwartz 
Danny Fisher 
Chrissie Damon 


Becky Rabinovitch. 
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By RICH DORAN 

Last night Burlington’s Border nightclub played host 
to Vermont’s premier reggae band, Lamb s Bread. This 
experienced quartet put on a terrific show, combining 
many different reggae styles, and electifying an en- 
thusiastic crowd that nearly packed the Queen City 
nightclub. 

Opening up at a little past 10:30, Lambs Bread’s first 
two songs seemed a bit too tight. Coming off a recent 
trip to Jamaica and fresh off a performance at the Ver- 
mont Reggae Fest benefit at Ira Allen Chapel last week, 
one might expect them to be. Lead singer/bassist Bobby 
Hackney was decked out in a top hat, which let his un- 
covered dreads hang free, a tie, and suspenders. In the 
background was a red banner and a black one emblazon- 
ed with Bob Marley. The rest of the band was wearing 
the more traditional reggae colors of red, yellow, and 
green. 

Following the second number, a rather tedious dub 
tune, the band took off and began to enjoy entertaining 
the crowd. While they shied away from the recorded 
work on their The Truth Of It Is... album, it was exactly 
the music from that album that turned the entire even- 
ing around. ‘Tables Have To Turn” and “Two Minute 
Warning” quickly followed up the rather unsuccessful 
dub, and prepared the crowd for an evening in which the 
band concentrated on quite a few covers and much 
music from the dub style. 

“Tables Have To Turn” and ‘“‘Two Minute Warning” 
loosened up the band and the crowd. Bobby Hackney’s 
bass playing and vocals perfectly coincided with the 
band’s sound which is built on Dannis Hackney’s drums 
and expanded by Rick Steffen’s keyboards and the guitar 
work of Jeff Kennedy. Lambs Bread’s version of the reg- 
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gae art form is a perfect blend of numerous reggae styles. 
This was never more evident than in their tribute to Bob 
Marley’s upcoming birthday, which featured their covers 
of Marley standards like ‘Jammin’ and ‘“‘Buffalo 
Soldier.” The five song medley showed a maturity that 
has been building since the band started, as Lambs Bread 
refused to merely copy Marley’s classic songs, a move 
that could have revealed limitations and exacerbated 
the fact that Bobby Hackney simply isn’t the late reggae 
superstar. Instead, they expanded on the songs, merging 


“Lambs Bread is a serious band 
playing terrific reggae...” 


them into a wonderful medley and transforming them 
into a style of their own. For example, the dance floor 
beat of “‘Buffalo Soldier,’’ so evident on Marley’s version 
of the song, wasn’t much of a factor in Lambs Bread’s 
presentation. They made the song into a much more 
down-to-earth reggae style, while Bobby Hackney made 
no attempt to sound like the late, great Marley. 

Following the Marley numbers, Lambs Bread broke for 
the intermission between sets. The first set was 
highlighted by the Marley and the songs from The Truth 
Of It Is..., but the whole thing was held together by their 
better dub numbers which showed how much they did 
learn on their recent Jamaican excursion. 

The second set was largely composed of the dub style, 
usually extending the beginning of other songs into a 


The 


Lambs Bread 


brought down the 
house jammin’ un- 
til 2 a.m. last night 
at Border. 


dub style that was great to watch and wonderful to listen 
to. One of the highlights of the second set was an in- 
teresting interpretation of the old song “‘Rawhide.”’ As a 
matter of fact, unless one paid careful attention, one 
might have missed the fact that the extended dub one 
was Lambs Bread actually playing the old TV theme. The 
main fact hiding the real song was the lack of vocals for 
this version. You had to sing “keep them wagons 
rollin’” for yourself, but the interpretation of the song 
and its extension into a reggae dub was quite interesting. 
In addition, they managed rocking covers of other songs 
like UB40’s ‘‘Red Red Wine,’’ which followed 
‘Rawhide,’ and their crowd-pleasing encore composed 
of a cover of a song popularized by the Grateful Dead: 
“Fire On The Mountain.” 

Lambs Bread, however, remade the song in their reggae 
image, entirely in their own style. The main chorus 
wasn’t ‘‘Fire, fire on the mountain,” as any Deadhead is 
sure to know, but rather a more dreadlocked rasta- 
pleasing ‘‘Fire Up The Ganja,” which, at a little past 
lam was a bit of a strange idea. Nontheless, many of the 
assembled multitudes took them up on it. 

Closing the show, Lambs Bread left a still-packed house 
of enthusiastic fans. They also left that mark of a band to be 
reckoned with. This is no fly-by-night band. Lambs Bread is a 
serious band playing terrific reggae that can appeal to 
people from dreadlocked rastafarians to dyed-in-the-wool 
Top 40 fans. While it may not have exceeded the com- 
mercial notoriety it had when Bob Marley was still 
championing the cause, reggae is an ever-evolving art 
form that can be quite insidious in the way it gets one 
dancing before one can stop oneself from doing so. So 
you think you know reggae? Try some Lambs Bread and 
then talk about roots. 
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Galeria Liberace’s 


third show 


draws in few arists, but good work. 


~- Kodachromatic Skin 


By KAREN IKER 

In his book, Letters to A Young Poet, Rainer Maria 
Rilke describes what he feels to be the essence of a true 
artist. ‘“There is here no measuring with time, no year 
matters, and ten years are nothing. Being an artist 
means, not reckoning and counting, but ripening like 
the tree which does not force sap and stands confident in 
the storms of spring without the fear that after them may 
come no summer.”’ In discussing the Galeria Liberace, 
the idea on which the gallery is based is as important as 
the artist. 

The Galeria Liberace located on 71 Sguth Willard 
Street had its third show on January 29. This particular 
opening featured ‘‘kodachromatic skin” or, in simpler 
terms, nude photographs. This show was unique in that 
rather than solicit various artists, as the owners have 
done in the past, the show was opened to all artists who 
wished to submit their work. 

The gallery’s first opening featured student artists Tara 
Fracalossi and Rachel Cirincione. This show was follow- 
ed by an extremely successful presentation of the art of 


form the gallery owners, Peter Stebbins and Victoria 
Doyle. Victoria felt that this was their most, ‘eclectic 
show.” Tara Fracalossi, an art major at UVM, is a major 
contributor to the Galeria Liberace. She began as a 
painter and developed her interest in photography last 
year while studying in Italy. The first opening featured 
her oil paintings, while this show focused on her 
photography. It is interesting to note in Tara’s 
photographs the prevalence of painting. Her series of 
photographs feature a young woman and an intense 
depiction of various parts of her body. The dark contrast 
of the photographs concentrate and enhance the 
woman’s slight and sinewy frame. The element of pain- 
ting which appears in this sensual portrayal is reflected 
in the fluidity of the photographs. 

Perhaps the most striking photograph in the show was 
from artist Betheul Jamieson. The photo itself is forceful, 
but its imposing black, hand constructed frame con- 
tributes to the piece. Jamieson is also an art major whose 
interest in nude photography developed in the past year. 
One of his primary projects was not only to take these 


This show was unique in that rather than solicit various 
artists...the show was opened to all artists who wished 


to submit their work. 


Joan Watson and Al Loving. Although the January 29 
show was not successful in terms of the number of works 
displayed, the owners of the gallery are optomistic. 
Peter Stebbins and Victoria Doyle operate the Galeria 
~ Liberace. They share similar views which emphasize the 
artist as well as the premise on which the gallery exists. 
Victoria expressed the emotion and the reason for the 
continuance of the Galeria Liberace. ‘‘We are excited by 
the response to the gallery, we want the energy involved 
to continue. It is the only student and professor off- 
campus art gallery, and for that reason alone it is impor- 
tant.” The show featuring nude photographs fulfilled an 
important task in addition to exposition. The gallery 
enabled all interested photographers to participate if 
they so desired. This not only served to inspire artists to 
submit their work, but provided them with the oppor- 
tunity to do so. In fact, it could serve to augment student 
art work as well as the community’s interest in it. The 
gallery is planning three more shows during — this 
semester. 
This particular show featured nude photographs from 
artists Kristin Slade, Tara Fracalossi, Betheul Jamieson, 
and Fergus Kinnell. There were also a few photographs 


An abstract interpretation of a nude by Kristin Slade. 
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photographs but to reproduce them in Xerox form. This 
process proved to be equally as powerful as the actual 
photographs. The photo copies comprise a book which 
was also on display at the gallery, ‘Photographs from the 
Fall.”’ The stark images of the photographs are 
reiterated and further defined in the reproducitons. 
Stark is also a word which could apply to the photos of 
Fergus Kennell. His picture of a nude immersed in snow 
was truly incredible, not only in its contrast of the body 
and the surrounding white, but in the clever manner in 
which he executed the photograph. 

Victoria and Peter also exhibited cleverness in their 
submissions. Their photographs were perhaps not as 
cultivated as the others but they were amusing. Peter’s 
photo, ‘“Lesbisan Running on the Beach,” and Vic- 
toria’s ‘Self-Portrait of Chinese Cannister,”’ are definite 
reflections of the enthusiasm of these two individuals. 
Their interest and dedication to the Student Art Society 


is evident in the gallery. The presence of Galeria 


Liberace is important not only for developing artists, but 
also for those interested in art. It provides a place for 
these artists, as Rilke would say, to “ripen.” 
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TAKE THE go? 


ULTIMATE FIELD COURSE 


Join us and study: 

e Wildlife Management in Kenya, 

e Marine Biology in the Virgin Islands, 
© Deforestation in Costa Rica, 

© Dolphins in Hawaii 

© Biogeography in Australia 

© and 18 more environmental issues worldwide. 


Financial aid and academic credit available 
For more information on January,- Summer. & Semester 
environmental field research courses, come to: 


Living earning Center B-101 
Tuesday Feb. 9th at 7:30pm 
or write: SFS, Box A, 376 Hale St., Beverly, MA 01915, (617) 927-7777 


THE SCHOOL FOR FIELD STUDIES 


THE woRMtdDiits YouR CLASSROOM 


CaLAMOUN arts 


“Abbott & Costello in the Third World!” 
Tony Award winning troupe (NOT silent 
mime) in an up-to- 

the-minute 

political satire 

set in South- 

ern Africa... 


“Wonderfully 

entertaining political pop 
cartooning & physical comedy.” 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


- SUNDAY, FEB 14 AT 7:30P.M. 
Fiynn Theatre, Burlington 


Presented in association with Vermont 
Committee on Southern Africa, assisted 
by the N.E. Foundation on the Arts. 


Tickets: $10.50, 12.50 & 15 


Available at: Flynn Theatre & UVM 
Campus Ticket Store, Burlington; Buch 
Spieler, Montpelier; Catamount Arts, St. 
Johnsbury; or call 86-FLYNN (863-5966) 
or 748-2600 


cat 86-FLYNN (863-5966) 
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Wednesday Night 


F 3h FREE SNOWBOARDING 
or LESSONS 


at Bolton Valley 6-10 p.m. 


Plus FREE Transportation 


Sponsored by the eS j 
BOARDING HOUSE 


9 Center St., Next to the Daily Planet 

Burlington’s 1 Snowboarding, 

Skateboarding, and stylish Byezow 
“clothing store. @ 


Call 864-9204 for more information 


Cafe 


fom) OBA 


152 CHURCH STREET 
-UPSTAIRS. 


A ward 
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By TODD BELL 

Here they come. Even though it’s 1988, all those 
wonderful panels of judges from all the respective arts 
fields have refused to let us forget about 1987 by 
tabulating their votes for the best songs, movies, etc., 
etc.. from the past year. The results of these votes are 
now becoming public, and a couple of weeks ago the first 
nationally televised awards show was broadcast, called 
the American Music Awards. The ceremony itself was 
pretty good, even with the interruption of such petty oc- 
currences as the President’s State of the Union Address 
and the constant face of hostess Barbara Mandrell on the 


screen, but some of the choices for.awards I just could . 


not agree with. 

Take for instance Michael Jackson’s ‘‘Bad” being 
voted Best Pop/Rock Single of the year. Now seriously 
think about it. How long was that song on the radio, the 
charts, or anything in general? Not long at all. I mean 
the album itself didn’t come out until two-thirds of the 
way through the year. Sure we can all give Michael a pat 
on the back for being a huge force in the pop world for 
the past 20 years or so (even though he’s a tender 29 
years old), and sure this album was the long, long 
awaited follow up to the bigger than life “‘Thriller’’ L.P., 
but isn’t a cable documentary enough? Obviously there 
weren’t too many good singles released this year in the 
minds of the judges. 

And the same for Paul Simon’s victories in the Best 
Album and Best Solo Male Performer (for pop) 
catagories. I can’t deny that ‘“‘Graceland’’ was an in- 
novative album and that Simon’s use of South African 
musicians was a great thing, but I think there were other 
albums by newer, less established musicians that took 


On Line 
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Music Commentary ~ 


the nation by storm in ’87. U.2.’s “Joshua Tree’”’, no 
matter how many dreadful times I heard those cuts on 
the radio, had a much bigger impact on the pop world 
than Simon, as did my sentimental favorite, Bon Jovi’s 
“Slippery When Wet’. The judges obviously aren’t 
listening to their local radio stations or don’t care what 
the stations are playing when they make their choice. 
My basic feeling is that Simon’s album dealt with a topic 
prevalent in politics today, and if the judges shunned it’s 
worth, they would not be hip to the cause and their 
awards would lose credibility. Bah. Screw the politics. 
The top pop songs today are the most played and sold 
songs. Period. 

All the choices weren’t bad don’t get me wrong. The 
choice for Best Pop Group was Bon Jovi, and that is true. 
Their album was on the charts from late winter to late 


summer, and an unofficial source told me their album ~ 


was the highest grossing of the year. 


It may sound like I’m treating this as a business com- 


petition, but what is the music world today but a big cor- 
poration?. Nothing. And anyway, aside from this, Bon 
Jovi’s cooler than anyone else. 

U.2. could have beaten them out, but I damn near 
jumped for joy when they didn’t, just because Bono’s 
such a Euro-fag and I can’t stand looking at him. Cameo 
won best soul group and that was also excellent. I don’t 
really know they’re whole album, but the few songs I’ve 
heard are really good, and they wear nice clothes and 
have groovy haircuts. 

Anita Baker’s sweep of the Best Soul Female and best 
soul album were also great choices. I’m just getting into 
soul again, so I don’t know all the songs she does, but 
what I’ve heard I really like, and anyway, she was up 
against Janet Jackson, whose family already has too 
much recognition that I can’t stand to see them get any 
more. 

My basic feeling on these kind of awards is, unless an 
old face has had a gigantic year, the judges should try 
their hardest to promote the new exciting faces that we 
see. All I could think of when I heard Paul Simon’s 


"name was that there must not have been any good, new 


artists in his catagories this past year, which is a big lie. J 


hope 1988 has some better choices for these awards. — 
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By ED CANADAY 

The Radiators have brought southern rock back into 
the commercial music scene. 

Their music is better known as ‘“‘Bayou Rock,” a more 
popular, versatile, 80’s style of southern rock than the 
sounds of Lynyrd Skynyrd, The Allman Brothers, or 
Molly Hatchet. They have to be versatile to make it in 
today’s competitive music buisness. The Radiators’ sound 
definitely shows influence from these southern rock 
greats. However, they have added their own touch: a 
faster paced jazzy-bluesy sound and a distinct cajun 
flavor which makes it a lot easier to dance to than the 
older, harder southern rock. 

The Radiators, or “‘Rads,”’ as they are knowm in New 
Orleans, began playing the smaller New Orleans clubs in 
the late 70’s. Their starting ground was at “‘Luigi’s,” a 
bar located on the lakefront of Lake Ponchetrain where 
they attracted primarily a local crowd. By the time they 
had compiled enough tunes to put out their first album, 
the Rads were playing all over the French Quarter, and 
had gained a group of devout followers - known as 
“Fisheads.”” 

As their popularity has grown, the Rads have begun 
small tours, including a short East Coast tour last year. 
~- The five band members are Ed ‘‘Zeek Fishead’’ Volker 
on vocals and keyboards, Glen ‘‘Cool’’ Sears on 
bongos/percussion, Dave Malone on guitar and vocals, 
Camille Baudoin on lead guitar, Frank Bua on drums 
and Reggie Scanlan on bass. Ed Volker writes all the 
band’s lyrics and music. 

The Rads latest album, ‘‘Law of the Fish,’ is in many 
ways an expression of life in New Oreans, but also in- 
cludes the painfully exhausted theme of love. Fortunate- 
ly, where the lyrics fall short, their lively music takes 
over. 

As a whole the album reveals the commercial side of 
the Rads’ music. This commerciality is by no means a 
weaker side judging by the widespread coverage the Rads 
have been getting. : 

The first song on “‘Law of the Fish,” “This Wagon’s 
Gonna Roll,” is by far the Rads’ most popular tune. The 
song is sung by Ed Volker who tells of life in terms of an 
eighteen- wheeler which will ‘‘roll all over you” if ‘“‘you 

ain’t ready to roll.” 
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Discover Calgary Amber Lage 
time you order beer, and hold 
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AW OF THE FISH 


The Radiators album cover displays their ever present “‘fish’’ theme. 


“Like Dreamers Do,”’ the next song on the album, i a 
catchy tune extending primarily from Volker’s piano 
and Camille Baudoin’s sharp guitar. This is probably the 
only song about love that gives love a chance, even if it 
is only a dream. 

The next song ‘‘Doctor Doctor,”’ a much over used ti- 
tle in music, reveals the pain that lost love causes and 


‘When you've gota beer 
is rich and flavorful, 
y suck a lime? 


Let's face it, amigos, any beer that needs a slice of lime to give it flavor can’t be much of a beer. 
r... Its rich, imported taste is hearty and robust. Try it the next 


the lime. Calgary Amber Lager. Join the stampede. 


the need for a remedy. The subject of ‘Doctor Doctor’’ 
and the following song ‘‘Oh Beautiful Loser” is a guy 
who just had his walking papers handed to him by his 
“girl.” The line, ‘‘It’s a sad old story/a good man takes 
the fall,’”’ expresses his feeling that he was unjustly 
dumped. Who’s the loser? 

The fifth song on this side deserves some introduction, 
otherwise the vulgar connotation of the title might turn 
one off immediately. On the other hand, it might turn 
you on. 

Crawfish is a popular meal/snack in New Orleans and, 
like most shellfish it requires a careful, complex process 
to locate the food. ‘‘Suck the Head’’ is about eating 
crawfish: one sucks the brains (delicious) from the shell 
encased head and then pinches the tail or “‘...squeezes 
the tip’’ to extract the remaining food. If you ever see Ed 
“Zeek Fishhead’’ Volker, you’ll probably decide his ex- 
planation is bullshit — he’s a rude looking dude. 

In the last song on side one, ‘‘Mood to Move,” the 
band begins to show signs of repetition. The short, sweet 
guitar solos and established beat have become com- 
monplace. Get to side two quickly before you lose 
interest. 

Side two consists of songs about love and hard times. 
“Sparkplug” is one of those songs in which the music 
saves the shallow lyrics. Ed Volker’s voice sounds strik- 
ingly similar to the lead singer of Molly Hatchet, and the 
driving guitar reveals some of that harder rock influence. 
The second song, ‘‘Holiday’’ has a less lively beat which 
goes with it’s subject matter; the man is “‘...getting tired 
of this old grind’? and wants a “‘holiday’’ with his 
“baby.” 

“Love is a tangle’ and the following song 
“Boomerang” are good Rads tunes. With its upbeat 
quality and healthy guitar solos, ‘“‘Boomerang’’ has 
becme one of the band’s favorites. 

The album begins to wind down with “Hard Time 
Train.”’ It’s like one of those slow Skynyrd songs where 
the beat and tone fit the sorrowful mood. ‘‘My pockets 
are empty and/ my heart is full of pain’’ sums it up. 

The Radiators finish with ‘‘The Law of The Fish,” a | 
song that explains their creed: ‘‘The big ones eat the lit- 
tle ones/ the little ones got to be fast/ That’s the law of ~ 
the fish now mother,/ you got to move your ass.” se 
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EARLY BIRD 
CLASSES FOR THE 
JUNE 13 EXAM 
BEGIN FEB 29. 


655-3300 
EKAPLAN 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER LD. 
20 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI, VT 05404 


Study 
in Italy 
this Summer 


TRINITY 
COLLEGE 

§ ROME 

CAMPUS 


Hartford, CT 
06106 


Roman Art & Civilization 
‘The Crime of Galileo’”’ 
Comparative Literature 


JUNE 4-JULY 15 


Write also for details on Fall and 
Spring Programs 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


Over 50 years uf Service 


315 PINE STREET 


DOORS & WINDOWS 
FORMICA COUNTERTOPS 
PICTURE FRAMES 


BURLINGTON  BUDRS wapwane 
YO UR SHELVING 
LUMBER NUMBER MOULDINGS 
863-3428 CORK BOARDS 
T.A. HAIGH 
LUMB ER COMPANY,INC 


By RICH DORAN 

One of the more popular of the British New Wave 
bands to come around recently has been Echo and the 
Bunnymen. Now touring in support of their latest album, 
Echo and The Bunnymen, they arrive in the Queen City 
next Tuesday for a concert at Memorial Auditorium 
with Leather Nun. 

Ever since their first album, 1981’s Crocodiles, the 
Bunnymen, fronted by vocalist Ian McCulloch, have 
risen in popularity. ‘“‘Rescue,”’ one of their more popular 
songs, came from that album which marked their debut 
both in America and on Sire Records. Following up with 
Heaven Up Here later that year, the Bunnymen hoped to 
break into America as easily as they had in their native 
Great Britain. It was to elude them until much later in 
their career, despite critical acclaim and great support 
from college radio. 

1983 marked the release of their third album, Por- 
cupine, along with a self-titled EP which included a live 
version of ‘Do It Clean” recorded at a sold out Royal 
Albert Hall in London. 1984’s Ocean Rain was their last 
album before releasing their compilation Songs To Learn 
and Sing in 1985. Songs was a big underground hit and 
established a sizeable following for the Bunnymen. It in- 
cluded two songs never before released in America, 
“The Puppet,” from much earlier in their career, and 
“Bring On The Dancing Horses’’ which also appeared 
on the soundtrack to the Molly Ringwald film Pretty In 
Pink. 1987 saw the release of their most accessible 
album, the eponymously titled Echo & The Bunnymen. 
This really broke them onto the American national 
scene. Most recently, they released a 12°‘ single of the 
new album’s “‘Bedbugs and Ballyhoo”’ which also in- 
cludes three live songs, covers of the Velvet 
Underground’s ‘Run Run Run,” The Rolling Stone’s 
“Paint It Black,’’ and Television’s ‘‘Friction.’’ These 
songs, along with their live version of “‘Do It Clean,” 
really exemplify the energy that Echo and the Bunnymen 
have in concert. 

Their live shows have been marked by McCulloch’s 
bunnyhopping and strange antics, a trait which cost him 
a broken leg during their last tour with two other bands 
on the forefront of ““New Wave,’’ New Order and Gene 
Loves Jezebel. In Philadelphia, the tour ran into problems 
when over-enthusiastic fans bunnyhopped through an 
orchestra pit that had been covered. No one was serious- 
ly injured, but it did seem to set the stage for Mc- 
Culloch’s problems later in the tour. ‘ 

This headliner excursion into America follows a suc- 
cessful UK tour and is also a rather ambitious project. In 
concert, one can expect to hear much of the new album 


(‘Lips Like Sugar,” ‘‘Bedbugs and Ballyhoo’’), a liberal 


Leather Nun, who are opening for Echo and the Bunnymen, make their debut performance to the Queen City on February 9. 
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sprinkling of old favorites (‘‘Rescue,” “Bring On The 
Dancing Horses,” “Back Of Love”), and cover songs 
like those that appear on “Bedbugs and Ballyhoo.”’ 
Since their debut in 1981, the Bunnymen have been 
Ian McCulloch fronting Will Sergeant on guitar, Les 
Pattinson on bass, and Pete De Freitas on drums. All of 
the Bunnymen co-write the songs, with Ian doing most of 
the lyrics. Ian has never tried to hide the fact that his 
music has quite an escapist quality. He likes it to be fun, 


‘and sees little point in spending free time listening to — 


music that relates to the world you have to deal with. 
during your non-free time. In a recent interview with 
Rolling Stone, he acknowledged his former preten- 
tiousness, which had cost them a lot of favorable press 
exposure in the United States. : 

Opening for Echo & The Bunnymen will be Sweden’s 
Leather Nun touring behind their American major-label 
debut, a compilation album called Force Of Habit. 
America’s most recent taste of the Leather Nun (they’re 
named after a London stripper, and do, by the way, sing 
in English) came with the 1986 EP ‘“The Leather Nun 
plays Abba”’ on which they covered ‘““Gimmie Gimmie 
Gimmie.” Before that, Leather Nun, discovered by 
underground quasi-hero Genesis P. Orridge, had released 
an EP called “Slow Death’? in 1979 on Industrial 
Records, which is best known for the band Throbbing 
Gristle. In 1985 they resurfaced on Wire Records with an 
EP called ‘‘506.”’ Their live shows were captured on the 
1985 album Alive, but they never really surfaced until - 
“Gimmie Gimmie Gimmie” hit the Indie Top 10. They 
also have a special ‘1988 Mix”’ of their ‘‘Pink House” 
song out now that’s climbing the independant charts. 

“Gimmie Gimmie Gimmie’ appears on Force Of 
Habit along with many of their other songs from the 
past, notably ‘‘Jesus Came Driving Along” which also. 
appeared in the movie Dudes. The Leather Nun is hard.to- 
describe musically, sort of a combination of Iggy Pop ands 
The Damned with a sprinkling of Velvet Underground, but 
they add enough of their own style to their music to 
make it distinct. Jonas Almqvist fronts Bengt Aronsson® 
and Nils Wohlrabe on guitar, Gert Claesson (who is” 
distantly related to Bjorn of Abba) on drums, and Fred-: 
die Wadling on bass. Their songs, according to their PR® 
takes a look at ‘‘Tales from urban life’s underside.’’ This" 
ties them even more closely to Velvet Underground 
whose music has had quite an influence on the Swedish 
quintet. a 

Having Leather Nun open for Echo is sort of a strange - 
combination musically, but it will expose the Nun to a 
larger group of people. In any event, this concert is one 
that should not be missed. 
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By TARA FRACALOSSI 

The Student Arts League Gallery has taken a turn 
from last week’s rough, politically heavy show of pain- 
tings. Verena Haberland has put up fourteen photo- 
silkscreens of good-looking, trendy people who, we are 
led to believe, are her friends. 

Initially, the work presented comes across as being 
well thought out, well presented, and well executed. It 
is. Unfortunately, it is also unchanging. From the first 
print, the images become moody, predictably framed, 
and stereotyped. There are too many good-looking, 
well dressed people staring off into space or looking 
glumly at their feet. These images have been seen too 
many times before in MTV spots and ads for Guess 
jeans. Most of all, the prints look so much like one 
another that the viewer finds himself questioning why 
they were done. 

This question is partially answered by the medium 
itself. Haberland has chosen to take her photos 
through the graphic process of silkscreen. She has also 
chosen to print them in black and white. Both choices 
work exceedingly well. First, the process of printing 
with silkscreen makes tonalities from a balance or im- 
balance of ink and non-ink areas. In this case, black 
ink and white paper make up these elements. This pro- 
cess translates the grey areas to mixes of black and 
white creating patterns so interesting that the criginal 
form is lost almost entirely. The pieces on the south 
wall of the gallery best illustrate this point, with the 
fourth piece serving as the most interesting example. 
In it, the areas of black and white form patterns ex- 


A graphic reproduction of a graphic reproduction of a graphic process. 


clusive of but definately more interesting than the 
straight profile of the subject. 

While the patterns of the screen printing hold a 
gteat deal of interest, the content of the pictures just 
aten’t capable of holding the veiwer’s attention for 
very long. The one print that does stand out, however, 
is on the west wall of the gallery. It is one of the few 
prints that does not show the typicallly beautiful, sen- 
sitive artist-type. Instead, this piece shows two women 
moving through the picture in a rhythmic, flowing 
Motion. The folds of their dresses form intricate, 
abstract patterns that defy immediate definition. The 
audience is forced to stop and think about what it is 
that is being presented. This requirement for thought 
is probably the most important reason for the atten- 
tion and feeling of integrity this print commands. 

It is unfortunate that the other pieces can’t com- 
mand the same kind of response that this one does. It 
is also unfortunate that the artist has felt that this is a 
body of work substantial enough to be put in a gallery. 
Yes, the pieces are well printed, but the fact remains 
that there just isn’t any substance to most of these 
‘Prints. They are too commercial, too slick, and too 
ashion-y to be in an art gallery. It’s too bad, because as 
Was seen with the print of the two women, (as well as 
the self portrait on the north wall) Haberland can 
€ interesting art. Go see the show, it’s definately 
Something to see and think about. Next week, be sure 
to check out the clay sculptures of Bekah Perks. 
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SETS Nautilus/A7crobie CONG eum 
431 Pine Street (atthe Maltex Building) 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 main st 


658-3171 


STU D ENTS! There are No Excuses Now 


When Northern Lights Nautilus and Aerobics Center says... BURLINGTON 


| WANT YOUR BODY 222: 


ce in rear) 


..we mean it. For years Northern Lights has been the fitness center for Burlington's students 
because we know all about your crazy schedules, transportation problems and tight funds. Let 


us make your intentions a reality with an offer you can't refuse! 


* Full line of Nautilus Strength Training and Toning equipment 

* A Brand New 1,500 sq. ft. High-Tech Cushioned Aerobics Floor with over 25 
aerobics and bodyshaping classes per week 

* Extensive Olympic free Weights 

* Concept Il Rowing Machines 

* Cardiovascular conditioning equipment 

* Complete Spa Facilities (Whirlpools, Saunas, Showers) 

* Wolff Tanning Bed 

« Member of IPFA, with transfer privileges to over 2000 clubs worldwide 

* Trained instructional staff 

* On the bus route 


All of this for an unbelievably low student rate. What is your excuse now? 
Do yourself a favor and call us Today 


FerAERIN {l IGEPES 
$50 OFF gums Voutilus/Acpobie Cntr «—» $50 OFF 


431 Pine Street (at the Maltex Building) 
Burlington. Vermont 05401 


STUDENT BODY SPECIAL 


Club Hours 


Present this coupon and receive $50 off our already low annual student membership. rts 


One per customer & may not be used in conjunction with any other offer. bam-9pm 


Expires 3/1/88. First Visit Only. 7am-9pm 
9aom-4pm 


CALL TODAY FOR AN APPT. 658-3171 10am-3pm 


1.PF.A. Guest & Transfer Privileges to 2000 Clubs Worldwide 
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STUDENT DISCOUNTS 


Every Thursday College Students get 
10% off all one hour processing 
during Febuary 


THURSDAYS & ONE HOUR : 
10% off in Febuary 


PhotoGarden 
ONE HOUR PROCESSING ¢ CAMERA STORE 


206 College Street. Downtown Burlington. 
Open Yam to 5pm, Monday-Saturday, Call 863-1256 
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““Hi Sweetie’ ’ 
The Story 


0 


a Smiling Face 


By NOEL LAWRENCE 
I first met Helen last year, as a scared freshman. All 
freshman are scared, I don’t care what they say, they are. A 
good opportunity for a freshman to get a little worried is in 


Cook Commons cattle line. Around lunch time hundreds of. 


hungry cattle come to feed. Amongst the pushing and shov- 
ing, a smile can be hard to find. One person who’s always 
there smiling is Helen Simono. 

Helen is the old, red-haired, lady who looks like your grand- 
ma and helps move things along. She’ll smile, look at you, 
and show you where there’s an empty space for your 
backpack to be crammed on the new shelves across from the 
microwave. She also makes sure you don’t sneak any extra 
cookie’s out of the Cook Commons kitchen. 

“Hello, honey.” She’ll say to students as she gives them the 
hug that may get them through the rest of the day. 

Why is it that even students in a hurry to push through still 
have time to say hi and receive a quick hug from her? In such 
a hectic job, why does she like to give people hugs or pats on 
the back? We asked her a few questions to find out. 
Cynic: Why are you so nice to all the students in Bill- 
ings? Helen: Because I love’em. That’s very simple. I 
like young people. 

Cynic: Do you have any children? 

Helen: | have two sons. Both my sons graduated from 
UVM. One is 47, the other is 45. I’ve also got four 
grandchildren. 

Cynic: So are you married? 

Helen: Divorced... 

Cynic: So you’re still available then. 

Helen: I’m still available. Not only that, but I have 
seven Champlain College boys living with me as it has 
been for the last 22 years. 

Cynic: Wow! So I take it you live in Burlington? 
Helen: Yep. 

Cynic: Are you a native Vermonter? 

Helen: Absolutely! I was born in the Northeast 
Kingdom at Newport Center. I was born right inside Jay 
Peak! 

Cynic: How long ago did you come to Burlington? 
Helen: I came here in 1960. I went to Alpha Gamma 
Rho. They needed a house-mother in 1960 although 
they became a house in 61. My oldest son was the first 
president. He said, ‘“Mother we need a house-mother, 
why don’t you come down to Burlington?”’ And I said, 
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“Fine,” and I was house-mother for 45 boys. But they 
paid me only $10 a month, which wasn’t very good pay. 
I couldn’t go out and buy things to chaperone a party, or 
new dresses, new hairdo, and things like that. So I saw in 
the paper that SAGA was hiring for Marsh, because 
they were just building it. 

Cynic: This is around what year? 

Helen: 1961. 

Cynic: So you’ve been in Burlington for quite a while. 
Helen: Since 1960... 
Cynic: Have you lived near the college for the whole 
time? 

Helen: I live on Loomis Street. 

Cynic: Have you noticed a rise in student noise over 
the past few years? 

Helen: | could if 1 would let it go, but I don’t let it go. 
(Laughs) I’m quite strict with it. I set my rules when the 
boys come in and they know that I mean business. 
They’re a good bunch of boys. I’ve got a very, good 
bunch of boys this year. They all call me ‘‘Ma!”’ One of 
my first boys is in the FBI; 1 helped him to get there. I 
also helped a UVM boy to get into the FBI... 

Cynic: Are you connected with the FBI!?! 

Helen: Nope...Only this guy was a sweetheart, he went 
through the line at Marsh. I got where I knew a lot of 
the boys. That’s back when we had football. I had to 
feed the football guys. So I had to work three meals a 
day! Because the coach wouldn’t let anyone else feed 
them but me! 

Cynic: Was our football team good? 

Helen: The last year they were one game away from go- 
ing to the Tangerine Bowl. I enjoyed it. The last game, 
at the end, the coach gave me two vases from Finland 
and he kissed me...So the boys said, ‘‘Oh, I didn’t know 
he was going to do that, or I would have given a kiss to 
her myself.” So I said, ‘““Don’t worry.” So I walked down 
the middle of two rows of football players and went like 
this (bobs/leans from one side to the other and laughs)! 
Cynic: So our football team was okay, huh? 

Helen: The last year they were great. I think that was in 
1972. 

Cynic: Are there other changes that you can think of 
that have occurred at UVM? 

Helen: Well when I first came here, most of Redstone 
wasn’t there. Simpson was there but I don’t think 
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Robinson was. There wasn’t a track, and the Living and 
Learning buildings weren’t there. 

Cynic: There has been a lot of talk about UVM bein 
Playboy’ s number 4 party school. Have you seen an iv 
crease in the amount of partying that goes on here it 
the past years? 

Helen: I think every school is partying more than ther 
used to. When I was a house-mother at Alpha Gamm 
Rho, there was never any liquor there. I know now thet 

is. They never drink it in front of me, but I do know tha 

they changed the barn into a bar... 

Cynic: Have you seen most of the students from uw 

settle down in Burlington? 

Helen: Well it’s about fifty-fifty. I think more of the 

Champlain College boys stay in Burlington. 

Cynic: Do you ski? 

Helen: Well I was born on a farm right on the side of Ja) 
Peak (that’s a good skiing area). So I used to on woodel 

slats, but thats a long while ago! 

Cynic: Do you have any brothers and sisters? ‘| 


_ Helen: I have one brother and two sisters. I’m tht 


oldest, and my brother is four years younger. I visit 
him in Florida over the vacation. I go to Florida erg) 
winter. 
Cynic: So you said you lived on a farm? 
Helen: No. Actually my father was a storekeeper. Ad 
his name was Mr. Whipple, but he didn’t squeeze f 
Charmin because they didn’t sell it at that time. _ 
Cynic: How would you define your job? 
Helen: Well I come in at 7:30 a.m. and start work# 
8:00. I do secretarial work, and used to do some of tht 
inventory, I also help balance the figures and count # 
the money from each day’s sales. At around noon, lf 
outside of Cook Commons and work as a hostess. 
Cynic: What do you think of the food here? ‘f 
Helen: I can’t find fault with the food here. tei 
that’s because I have been to places where I really cou” 
find fault with the food. I think the food here is fin®, 
Cynic: What irritates you the most about your jo! . 
Helen: | don’t think anything irritates me that mu 
But one thing that I don’t like is when people take 
Because I’m working for Marriott just as I’ve wor kel ft 
SAGA. All in all I’ve worked here for about 27 ue 
And I’m working here for the company’s own 
os turn to page a 
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: By PETER HAMMER 
The life of the physically and learning disabled here at 
the University of Vermont is not all great parking spaces 
| and free class notes. UVM’s campus poses special pro- 
blems for the physically handicapped due to snow, 
physical obstruction, and mountainous terrain. The 
_ structure of the college class intensifies the burden of a 
reading disability. Just how well does UVM handle its 
_Tesponsibility to these people? 
_ According to Nancy Oliker of the Office of Specializ- 
| ed Student Services there are 22 known severely, 
| physically handicapped students at the University, 80 
| known learning disabled students, plus countless other 
Students with a range of physical and learning han- 
_dicaps. In order to give a comparable education to the 
| ate and physically disabled, UVM has to be com- 
| plete and precise. Under Section 504 of the Rehabilita- 
| tion Act of 1973, the University must provide equal op- 
_ Portunity to all students. Has the passing of this Act 
_ teally helped the disabled at UVM? 
The Office of Specialized Student Services (OSSS) 
- and the Office of Architectural Barrier Control (OABC) 
| are the two main University bodies working with the 
_ Physically and learning disabled. The OSSS provides 
tidtétakets; textbooks on tape, tutoring, sign-language 
‘Interpreters, counseling, and further extensive support. 
_the OABC monitors access to all parts of the campus 
alming for “‘barrier-free buildings and grounds.”’ 
Despite the physical barriers present at UVM, Oliker 
‘Sees other students as the biggest handicap. ‘Their nor- 
mal psychological reaction is to be uncomfortable.” In 
__ Many cases, a handicapped suite mate is the first real ex- 
_ Ptlence many students have with disabled people. Part 
of the OSSS’ function is to educate the disabled student 
‘Sout “how to ask for help so that people can say no,” 
| Prison to Oliker. “Many times, other students feel an 
: ligation to say yes, which often makes them uncom- 
. fortable,** Oliker notes that parties and similar social cir- 
| “imstanices often present problems. The disabled ‘“‘are 
*exual too,”” she adds. ge i viel ap eS Clint 
. rs eagee a Junior’ majoring in Small Business 


red ement, does not see the presence of the handicap- 

die ‘Population at UVM. “There are not that many han- 
‘capped students here.’ When asked about general 
o sane of disabled issues on campus, he said it was 
f riganen “T wasn’t aware of any active groups on cam- 
one Dtudents at UVM would be willing to change their 
ttitudes ‘towards the handicapped ‘“‘because we're all 
Tihs ; the same purpose.”’ Smith also believes in equal 
“RNG for all students though, “‘they (the University) 
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The plight of the 
handica 


JEFF LAMOUREAUX 


UVM student Pat Standen attempts to climb the stairs of The Apse in Billings. Though the building of a ramp was planned 
here, it has yet to be seen. Standen hopes all the talk will become reality before his graduation. 


should provide facilities, ramps and toilets.” 

The problem of student awareness is not limited only 
to undergraduate students. Ed Williamson, a graduate 
student, sees a problem with the view of the entire UVM 
population. ‘“The overall student body has no idea what 
learning disabilities are,” he says. ‘“They (the student 
body) feel that as long as it doesn’t affect them, they 
don’t care.’”’ Williamson has found that in many cases, 
when students voice an opinion receptive towards han- 
dicapped rights, it is only a ‘‘facade, they really weren’t 
caring.” 

Pat Standen, a senior and handicapped student, cites 
“horrendous accessibility” to many campus locations. 
There is access ‘‘only to the very strong physically.”” He 
notes that despite the laws regarding handicapped access 
already in place, “‘water fountains are still too high, 
bathrooms are too small...(even) classrooms are too 
small.’’ In spite of the remaining physical barriers, the 
Administration has been “defensive in not meeting 
these needs.” 

Standen finds, however, that students represent the 
larger problem, but thinks they are willing to change. He 
has encountered the gamut of reactions ranging from 
“blatant staring to acceptance and curiosity.” 

Disabled awareness is low both inside and outside the 
classroom. A part of the OSSS’ program is to educate 
professors on how to teach, for example, to a deaf stu- 
dent who depends on lip reading. Oliker states that a 
professor, while lecturing to a deaf student, ‘‘cannot 
write on the board and speak at the same time. They 
must turn around so that their mouth can be seen.”’ This 
is the necessary type of overall education the OSSS pro- 
vides so that these students have an equal chance. 

German Professor Helga Schreckenberger says, 
however, that she has never taught a physically han- 


dicapped student at the University. “‘If I had a physically - 


handicapped student in one of my classes, I would try to 
educate myself. But I haven’t received any informa- 
tion,” she added. Although she has taught a student 
with a stuttering problem, she received no information 
on the particular needs of that student. 

‘The Disabled Student Union was formed three and a 
half years ago in order to increase the awareness on cam- 
pus of disabled student issues. They are meeting on 
February 9th at 6:00 pm in the Martin Luther King 
Lounge in Billings Student Center to discuss interest in 
increasing the rights of the Disabled. Students are urged 
to attend. Standen says that our society is “handicap- 
pist, our rights are being abridged, just like blacks.” 


Love 
confession 
from an 
anthemaniac. 


As you know, anthe- 
maniacs like myself 
just go crazy around 
flowers. So what does 
my Valentine send me 
on Valentine's Day? 
The FTD® Love Note 
Bouquet! 

Well, let me tell you, 
when | saw those 
beautiful flowers in 
that fine porcelain 
bowl it drove me wild. 

Besides, this glorious 
bouquet also came 
with a note pad and 
pencil with which I’ve 
written my Valentine 
every day. 

And smart Valentines 
know it doesn’t cost 
much to send us 
anthemaniacs into 
this flower frenzy. 

Just ask your florist 
to have FTD send 
one for you. 
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QUESTION 


MAN 


reamy Question 


he sun broke the horizon just as the Man in Blue 
Pants was falling asleep and he realized then that 
he was in more trouble than he wanted to be in 
or felt at all comfortable with. 

I have betrayed her, he thought. I have never betrayed 
her before. But there was very little argument at that 
point, laying in bed with the receptionist from work, 
that he had betrayed her now. 

His girlfriend of six years loved mornings like this, the 
Man thought. And realized at the same time that he was 
hungry. 

“I will get a hot dog for the ride home,” he said. 

It wasn’t easy finding a cooked hot dog at that hour 
but it was important that he did. “‘A hot dog is like an 
Indian,” the Man said and then laughed. 

‘“‘No, what I mean is it is the most Indian-like thing 
modern man has ever done.” 

Ceremoniously, and not without guilt, the man ate 
the hot dog. He ate to clense his soul, he ate to abolish 
his sins, he ate to punish and to be punished..He ate and 
was one with nature, he ate and understood he consum- 
ed the bowels and trechory of modern man, he ate and 
writhed in pain. 

On the side of the freeway there was a billboard that 
read ‘“HURRA.” 

For a brief moment he thought of what he might say to 
his girlfriend when he came home at this hour. He 
couldn’t think of anything. 

He ate a second hot dog and said, ‘Just think of the 
incredible waste there would be without hot dogs.”’ 

There was another billboard that looked like the first 
but it read ‘““WE’RE.”’ 

He wondered how his girlfriend would take it. Then 
he got a cold shudder thinking of seeing the receptionist 
again. He remembered being in high school and the 
smell of his home-room. 

He saw a third billboard which read “STILL.” 

“Boy, I could go for another hot dog,”’ the Man said. 

On the piece of freeway just before his house, his 
house where his girlfriend would be, he looked up ata 
new billboard and it read ‘“‘ALIVE.”’ 

Posed Question: What would you do if you woke up 
and the last four years were a dream? 

Question Man: Poses Question. 

- Inquires: | wouldn’t haven’t taken Hilburg for Poli. 
ME 9:30-9 Cc er Sci. 51 my first semester. : 
Sat. 9:30-6:30 : aa Q.M.: Poses Question. 
Sun. Oe "es, ss Aas oe I.: It doensn’t matter anyway because our whole life is 
quantity lim : ie a mere dream and in 2000 years when I wake up in the 
body of some rodent it won’t have mattered what hap- 
pened to me in 1984. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 2 

I.: It happens to me every morning. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.:1 guess I’d go back to sleep. | can’t imagine having | 
to live through that all over again. Of course, if that did 
happen I would still be in high school and I could get 
back at Mrs. Woodpeck, my physics teacher, who failed 
me in 10th grade. : 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: I don’t know that I'd do anything. I’d probably be 
pretty happy but sad at the same time. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: I never should have sold my Nike shoe stock. They 
said it was going down for the ’84 Olympics and then 
they made these Air Jordans and I’m out in the cold. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: Then I would know that, as Descartes said, you 
can’t trust your senses. Otherwise the dream argument 
would be ture. ee: 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: I'd still be a virgin..So I’d go downtown on a rail” 
page and get someone to change that. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: What do you mean? That’s how it goes. I guess yO" 
didn’t know but now that you’re asking I'll tell you that 
the way it goes is that when youre lying on your death | 
ed, just as you’re about to go, you wake up. And it tums 
out that you’re only four years old or something and 9 
you wake up and play around but when you go back ® 
b : ; sleep, you live a whole ‘nuther life until you get 
Smee Comoay. A\l nights restaved -Cova-Cola” Coke’ ang Coke vs it! are ropis marks uf The Coca: Cola Company you're deathbed again and you wake up and it’s just the 
next day. 
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Life in a Mall 


- 


People chill out in the University Mall 


By ROB ELLIOTT 

The corridor is long, tiled, and swerving, like a scaled 
down underground car tunnel, with lights everywhere 
and voices echoing. It is lined with shops, and resembles 
the boardwalk at the beach, or a merchant-lined big city 
street. The shops offer quite a variety to the consumer — 
anything from eateries to arcades, sport stores to posh 
clothing boutiques, book dens to thrift nooks. The cor- 
tidor and the shops belong to University Mall, and 
University Mall belongs chiefly to the Mall Rats. 

The Mall Rats are a swarthy crew, made up of guys and 
gals ranging in age from 12 to 24, with the 16 and 17 


year olds being the most common. Weekdays they fre- 


quent the mall in the afternoons and _ evenings. 
Weekends they take the place over entirely, arriving en 


masse Friday night and keeping’the place hopping until 


Sunday evening. Dressed right for the serious business of 
mall browsing, the Rats sport leather jackets, big handl- 


ed combs protruding from hip pockets on tight jeans, 


feathered-back hair that’s touched up until it’s almost 
pretty, and a T-shirt or an occassional loose button- 
own. A cigarrette sometimes completes the outfit, 
dangling lackadaisically from the mouth or tucked 
behind the ear — a “‘spare smoke”’. Oh, and of course 
some handy change, in case the smokes run out or a 
video game is the order of the day. 

Because the arcade is the hangout, the ‘clubhouse’, if 


you will, of the Mall Rats. A typical Rat walks through 


the glass doors of the mall and immediately veers into 
the arcade, situated right by the entrance, and as it so 
happens, right next to the Mall Rats’ favorite greasy 


Spoon, Papa Gino’s. Either of these places is Mall Rat 


€aven — eat a burger at Papa Gino’s, go and play some 
video games, hang with the crowd, find out the scoop.... 
ens and wander the mall. Packs of 4 to 6 come strolling 
Out of the arcade and set about walking up and down the 


“mall, Aimless walking, up and down the endless curving 
Corridor, usually at a fast pace to give the illusion of be- 


ing in a hurry to get somewhere, and punctuated by 
chance halts at store windows or food counters. Very 
harmless, casual stuff to be sure. 


as Things tend to get touchy when some of the Rats 
- Vanish from the mall and return sometime later. Then 


SALLI SHATZ 


the University Mall security guards keep an alert eye out 
for any rowdiness, public disturbance, or vandalism. Ac- 
cording to the arcade staff and the guards themselves, 
it’s not uncommon for a pack of Rats to go outside and 
do a.good amount of mental debauchery, ranging from 
drinking beer to doing more serious stuff like weed or 
coke. Problems commence when the Rats re-enter the 
mall, a little hazed or half out of it, and start getting on 
the wild side, beating the Hell out of video machines, 
harassing the security guards (one black security guard 
has been the victim of racial slurs on more than one oc- 
cassion), tormenting shoppers in the mall, attempting to 
steal things from stores, or hassling arcade management. 
Some of the arcade staff maintain that the Rats “‘size you 
up to see how far they can take you, then do things to 
maké you mad”. Workers at Papa Gino’s complain that 
the Mall Rats will attempt to ‘‘pull a scam”’ by “‘trying to 
be real friendly and then asking for free drinks’. 
Cashiers at Zayre’s, a department store across from the 
arcade, say that the Rats have even tried such elaborate 
stunts as ripping off VCRs and small TVs. “‘What the 
hell,” one cashier said, shrugging. “If you’re going to 
steal, steal big.”’ 

The mall is the place to be for this select group, 
because, as one security guard put it, ‘‘there’s no place 
else to go. I guess every generation has its hangout, the 
710s and ’80s generations prefer the malls for some 
reason.’”” And why not? Malls resenble small cities in 
some ways. They have plenty of people, shops, places to 
sit, entertainment, food — a natural social edifice if ever 
one was built. The Rats just take advantage of it. Just as 
the movie theater is a great place to escape to, the mall 
is for some an ideal place to congregate, to be with one’s 
own. 

So when the iron gates protecting the stores come 
tumbling down, and the last of the customers are straggl- 
ing out of the mall, and the janitors are starting to peruse 
the premises, there are no Mall Rats left to be found. 
They’ve all walked home, been picked up by their rides, 
or, in some instances, driven off in their own vehicles. 
But if there’s one thing you can be sure of, the Rats will 
be back tomorrow. 
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Sociology 122 shows for some... 


Lite in a reversed role 


By DOUG BENEROFFE 

The task: to write a substantial article on Sociology 
122, Women in Society. The problem: to write objec- 
evely without turning the article into a male perspective 
on the class. Another problem: who do I think I am? 
This cannot be just another article with a beginning and 
an ending with some interesting points in between. I 
must write about something more. Much more if I’m to 
give a realistic depiction of the class. For this class is not 


\ 


just another fifty minutes three times a week and it is 
certainly not simply another three credits. Nor is it the 
kind of class that we all have taken where you do the 
minimal reading, chalk up a B-, and then hope to never 
see the material again. 

The subject matter pertinent to Soc. 122 extends back 
deep into our childhood. Today, as adults, this subject 
matter is imbedded into our existence, playing a substan- 
tial role in our everyday activities. The topics discussed 
in this class are found far beyond the four concrete walls 
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of room 400 in Waterman. They are an integral part of 
society and that is why I say that Soc. 122 is more than 
just a class, and that is why this article is measurably — 
hard to write. A quick glance at the syllabus handed out 
by Professor Beth Mintz reflects this argument. 

The class starts out with some shocking data which 
shows the disproportion of women’s salaries relative to 
men’s. In 1987, women made 67 cents to every man’s 
dollar. Women have far less representation in almost 
every sector of the labor force. Professor Mintz says the 
class shakes up people’s attitudes by showing them these - 
kinds of facts. 

Elisa Padnos, a Sophomore, says that she always knew 
that discriminatory practices against women were pre-_ 
sent and the class serves to give her an intellectual grip 
on things, putting her feelings down in black and white. 

After the first few days of class you might say, ‘‘alright, 
so what, we recieve shocking data in several classes.”’ 
But then Professor Mintz moves on and asks why. Why 
is there discrimination and why are there double stan- 
dards and why do men and women take on different sex — 
roles? Why do men and women hold conversations dif- 
ferently, walk a certain ways, act passively or aggressive- 
ly, or have different goals? Are all these differences 
results of biological differences, or are they byproducts of 
sociological development? Ilysa Ginsburg, a Freshman at ~ 
UVM says the class has taught her to take more careful 
notice of the way men and women interact at parties, in 
the classroom, and downtown. 

Professor Mintz, who has taught Soc 122 for eight 
years at UVM, is an advocate of the Nutura argument 
which states that sex roles are learned in the socializa-* 
tion process. This theory holds that sex roles are — 
culturally defined sets of behaviors considered ap-_ 
propriate for males and females in a given society. For in- 
stance, let’s assume a female child grows up in a home 
where mom cooks and and sets the table, and dad arrives 
home from work and eats. This child will be socialized to 
believe in these different sex roles for men and women. 

Today, with amniocentesis, sex roles can start to be 
defined even before birth. As soon as the child is born, 
the agents of socialization (home, school, peers, church, 
media) begin to shape the child’s sex role. Start to pay 
attention to your gestures and actions and ask yourself: 
did I make a conscious choice to be the way I am or has 
my behavior been shaped to fit a way that society ex- 
pects me to be? 

The class spends the whole semester relating the 
nature vs. nutura debate to other topics relevent to our 
times, such as women in the media, femininity, family - 
role, military, motherhood, rape, spouse abuse, and por- 
nography. Tom Callahan, a senior at UVM, says he’s 
glad he took the class, and that the material is relevent 
to men and women alike, Problems discussed in the class 
are problems for both sexes to solve together. 

Professor Mintz attended City College of N.Y., sel 
then went on to earn her Ph.D. in Sociology at the State 
University of N.Y. at Stoney Brook. It is interesting that 
Women’s Studies is actually not her forte. In college she 
studied interlocking directories (people on boards of 
directors of different corporations) and later wrote Power 
Structure of American Business along with Michael 
Schwartz. 

She was literally handed Soc. 122 eight years ago 
when there was a vacancy in the department. She says 
that she was in the Sociology Department and she was a 
woman so she got the class. Now she is also a member of 
the Women’s Studies core committee, a group which 
oversees the Women’s Studies minor at UVM. The 
Women’s Studies minor combines classes in English, 
History, Sociology, Psychology, Anthropology, Nursing 
and language skills to give the student an intriguing 
study of women’s contributions, thought processes, and 
advances. 

Soc. 122, which is a regularly taught course in the — 
Women’s Studies minor, also gives the student 4 
subliminal lesson about society. The class contains 
roughly ninety women and approximately ten men. It is 
safe to say, then, that women constitute an overwhelm 
ing majority. Since the class is also taught by a woman, ! 
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continued from page 26 


would like to call it a small female society in itself. | 
have noticed that when_I speak up in the class J often 
feel misunderstood, which results in a feeling of frustra- 
tion on my part. What if the feelings I am feeling are 
those felt when women voice their opinions or attempt 
advancement in society as a whole? Let me explain in 
another way. Assume you are one of ten whites in a class 
on Black History in America and the rest of the class is 
black. When you speak out, you might not get the kind 
of response which you're used to getting in other classes. 

Soc. 122 offers its male students an important lesson 
in how another group might feel. This can also serve to 
subliminally teach the male members to be more recep- 
tive to female dilemmas. Danny Fisher, a senior at 
UVM, agrees with me on this, but says that one group 
should never dominate another. If problems are to be 
solved, groups must come together. Fisher wants to 
clarify and relieve oppression rather than invert it. 

Professor Mintz, in response to my theory, points out 
the goals of feminists. Feminists do not want to 
dominate men nor do they want to strip anyone of their 
present freedoms. These are misconceptions. Feminists 
aim to improve women’s position in society. Mintz 
thinks of change as the organization of society with the 
intention of total equality. Women’s groups have suc- 
ceeded to a degree in reorganizing parts of society, with 
such things as women’s shelters, groups against spouse 
abuse and, equality in education. 

There can be no legitimate ending to this article, for 
there is no end to the experiences of women in society. 
Soc. 122 is an extremely pertinent and realistic class. 
Perhaps through classes like this the veil of social con- 
straints and inhabitions can be lifted, and we can live in 
a more equal society. 
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and I don’t like to see anyone steal food. I don’t like to 
see someone take a tray, eat the food on the line, and 


then come out and say that they didn’t have anything. 


That happened just today. Last semester, I caught two 


guys who also did that. I saw them the next day and | 
said “Hi, sweetie,” but they just rolled their eyes and 
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went right by. But one of the guys, when he came back 
this semester, he grabbed me and hugged me. Because 
there’s no sense in holding grudges. But if I can catch 
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them again I’ll do it. I believe the worst things there are 
are a thief and a liar. And I told one the guys that and he 
was a big fellow, but I wasn’t afraid of him. 

Cynic: It’ sounds like you take your job very 
seriously. 

Helen: Yes. I like the company, and I like the people. 
The people are great. And sometimes someone thinks 
I'd get sick of all these boys and girls, but I say, “I 
love’em, I love’em all.” 

Cynic: Is there anything the students could do to 
make your job a little easier? 

Helen: Nope. I don’t think so. They treat me very, 
very nicely. I had two girls who yesterday asked if they 
could adopt me. (Laughs) There was a boy and a girl who 
asked the ladies on the line if they thought I’d be their 
grandmother! One boy went through the line and came 
out and kissed me and he said, ‘Helen, you must have 
had a nickname somehow.” And I said “No | don’t 
think so.”” Then I thought back to when I used to play 
basketball. Then they called me ‘‘Red.”’ So he said 
“That’s a good one! From now on your're “Red!”’ 
(Laughs) 

Cynic: Would you mind if people called you that? 

Helen: Just as long as they speak to me, and treat me 
good. That’s all I ask for. Because I like kindness. I like 
People. I love people. It’s probably very noticeable. If it 
wasn’t I probably wouldn’t have boys around all the time 
the way I do (referring to the Champlain College 
boarders at her house). 

Cynic: Do you have any other interests outside of 
work? 

_ Helen: I do like to travel. I’ve been to Alaska, Italy, 
England, France, Germany, Switzerland, and Austria. 

I'm planning to go to England, Scotland, and Wales. I 
embroider a little but I don’t have much time for 
anything else. 
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Going into last weekend, UVM held an undefeated record at Gutterson, 
but all good things came to an end as Clarkson and St. Lawrence came in 


and played the role of the spoiler. 


UVM forward Duke Stump takes a check from a St. Lawrence player in the Saints 4-1 victory on Saurday night at Gutterson Rink. 


By DAN KURTZ. 
3 Going into last weekend’s series with Clarkson and St. 
“f, Lawrence, the hockey team had racked up nine wins in 
as many chances at Gutterson Rink. Regrettably the roof 


a, caved in for the Catamounts as their home ice invin- 
: cibility came crashing down in a pair of defeats. 

i On Friday night, Vermont ran into a red-hot 
== goaltender in Jamie Fletcher as Clarkson frustrated the 


Cats and prevailed 4-2. The following evening, in a 
game televised on WPTZ, St. Lawrence tallied three 
power play goals and continued to deny Vermont as 
goalie Paul Cohen recorded 33 saves in the 4-1 Saints 
victory. 

On paper the matchup with St. Lawrence had all the 
ingredients of a classic match: two nationally-ranked 
teams (UVM was 13th and SLU ninth, another sold out 
crowd at Gutterson, a television audience, a chance for 
Vermont to both avenge an earlier 9-3 loss to the Saints 
and to gain in the ECAC standings. Yet, as it so often 
happens, these contests seldom are what they are built 
up to be. Take the Super Bowl for instance, only one 
time in the 22-year history of the game has the outcome 
been decided by three points. 

SLU was off to a roaring start. Goalie Mike Millham 
was forced to make a save seconds after the opening 
faceoff as Rob White skated in on a breakaway. The 
Saints had another excellent chance about two minutes 


later when Pete Lappin was left unchecked in front of 
the crease, but he flipped his shot wide of the cage. 

Joe Gervais gave the Cats their first scoring threat four 
minutes into the game with a hard slapshot that went 
just wide. Vermont was given a power play when Tim 
Lappin was sent off for interference. Cohen had to make 
a pair of saves on Stephane Venne from the point, but 
SLU continued to frustrate the UVM offense. 

The Saints got a power play chance at 9:22 after Kyle 
McDonough was penalized for cross checking. 55 
seconds later, White tipped in a shot off his skates 


through a maze of players. ‘“The shot came from right in ~ 


the middle and then hit his skates,’” Millham said. 

Late in the period, with the Cats on the power play 
again, Venne cranked up a slapshot that Cohen barely 
managed to lodge between his pads. 

St. Lawrence capitalized on the power play to up their 
cushion to 2-0 early in the second period. Jamie Baker 
tipped in a shot from defensemen Brian McColgan that 
was redirected towards the net by Pete Lappin. 

Vermont had three excellent chances to cut the lead 
in half. First, lan Boyce got a beautiful feed from Marc 
Lebreux, but shot wide, then Lebreux hit the post with a 
slap shot at 8:37 and then John LeClair fanned on shot 
30 seconds later. 

The Cats forced Cohen to make 13 saves in the period 
and after two periods, the shots were dead even at 23 a 
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piece, but the Saints continued to control the game. 
They padded the lead to 3-0 at 15:47 when Russ Mann 
connected on a slapshot from the blue line. 

St. Lawrence continued to apply pressure. Twice in 
the third period, they had Millham out of postion but 
couldn’t capitolize. With Millham lying on his back, 
Pete Buckeridge whipped the puck from the right face 
off circle for SLU’s final goal of the game. Buckeridge’s 
goal, the Saints third man advantage goal came at 5:49. 

Vermont avoided the shutout when McDonough 
received a pass from Boyce and rocketed it past Cohen 
from 30 feet away at the 7:54 mark. Moments after the 
goal, UVM got a break when Mike Hurlbut was penaliz- 
ed for slashing. However, they were unable to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity as the Saints killed off the 
penalty. 

Jim Walsh had a breakaway chance on Cohen late in 
the game, but as had all the UVM opportunities with 
the exception of McDonough’s goal it missed as Walsh’ 
flipped his shot over the cross bar. 

‘They say baseball is a game of inches, well maybe 
hockey is too,’”’ noted Boyce. 

“We have to work at creating more quality shots,” 
said coach Mike Gilligan. ‘‘Most of our shots came from 
outside or from the point. They made us shoot way off 
the angle and did a great job controlling the slot.” 
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The ski team captured all eight 
events on the home snow at the 
Stowe Winter Carnival. The men’s 
squad was able to avenge a loss to 
Dartmouth last week while the 


women continued to dominate. 
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By ANDY RICHARDSON 

On any given day any team can beat any other, but 
that wasn’t true at the Vermont Carnival last weekend, 
nor may it be again in 1988 in any competiton involving. 
the UVM Ski Team. The Cats rolled over the opposi- 
tion in a cloud of snow, taking all eight competitions in 
their first match of the year at full strength, and this sort 
of performance can’t help but bode ill for the rest of the 
East. 

The men chalked up a 53-point victory with 328 to St. 
Lawrence’s 275; Middlebury finished third with 250 
points. Dartmouth, meanwhile, had little time to savor 
last week’s upset over Vermont, dumped into 4th place 
at 233. “I don’t think any of the coaches mentioned 
anything about Vermont having to ‘prove’ anything,” 
responded Team Director Chip LaCasse, when asked 
about the feeling after last week’s men’s loss, ‘‘but the 
players definitely felt it, and last weekend they showed 
everyone what they could do.”’ Williams was fifth at 
207. 

The women not only continued their winning ways 
but, at full strength, blew away the competition by an 
impressive 58 points, 328 to Williams’ 270. Rounding 
out at the top five were Dartmouth, Middlebury, and 
UNH at 265; 228, and 204, respectively. 


Women’s Alpine continued to prove their supremacy 


in the East, placing four skiers among the top ten for the ~ 


second consecutive week in slalom; in fact, they placed 
the top three in the persons of Gabriella Hamberg, Heidi 
Frost, and Jana Caldwell. Sigrid Katzenberger, who, 
LaCasse remarked, is skiing better every week, glided in 
at number seven. “‘] don’t feel like I’m skiing as well as I 
can yet,” said Katzenberger, “‘but I feel like things are 
getting better and that I have to be patient.” 

The day before saw giant slalom competition 
dominated by the Vermont women as well, with 
Hamberg copping the top run in that one, too, and Frost 
and Katzenberger sixth and seventh, respectively. ‘I 
think we’ve learned by experience to ski slalom better,”’ 
said Caldwell, ‘‘and we have learned to ski smarter.”’ 


JODI SCHERER 


Middlebury skier Walther Cora in action at the Stowe Winter 
Carnival. 


UVM is a Public Ivy, after all. 

“The X-C team,”’ said LaCasse, ‘‘is skiing very well 
as a group, but we want to improve more throughout the 
lineup.” Not a bad problem to have, considering the 
team placed both the winning relay team, in 3x5K com- 
petition, with Brenda White, Laura Wilson, and Selma 
Lie, and the top two skiers in the 7.5K race, White and 
Wilson. Erica MacDonald scored a ninth place finish 
and Cathy Collins a sixteenth to enable UVM to coast. 

White, who began her UVM ski career as a member of 
the Alpine team two years ago, enjoyed perhaps her 
finest performance as a member, and captain, of the 
Nordic team. White said that the races in Minnesota 
(she was at the Olympic trials to begin the year) were a 
good experience for her, but that she was looking for- 
ward to her return to Vermont. “It wasn’t really difficult 
to come back,”’ she remarked, and her performance 
evidenced that. 

Less the men’s rebound be overlooked, let it be said 
that any doubts left after last week were wiped away by 
the blistering attacks both teams unveiled. Most 
noticeable was the performance of freshman Tim Cur- 
ran, who captured a first in slalom competition. Ver- 
mont placed four racers in the top six, in fact, with Dean 
Keller, Jesse Hunt, and Nils Albert at four, five, and six. 
Giant slalom placed Keller, Curran, and Albert in the 
two-three-four slots. “Curran is skiing very well,” said 
LaCasse. ‘“‘We knew he was very talented; he was with 
the U.S. Ski Team for three years.” Of that, Curran 
said, “I gave them my best shot, but I’m happy with my 
decision to come here. | really enjoy the carnival cir- 
cuit,” for, although hardly a green rookie, “‘it is new to 
me. 

The Nordic squad placed a team of Bruce Likly, 
Snorre Krogstad, and Sturla Hagen on top in the 3x10 
relay, as well as placing all three of them at five, three, 
and two, respectively, in the 15K race. Likly was in first 
place when he collided with a recreation skier, so in that 
respect did well to get the fifth. 

The Cats will get a well-deserved rest this weekend to 
sit back, put up their boots, and watch some television. 
Oh, there will be practices, and all, but in general most 
of the work will be rather mild as they gear up for the 
future. ‘It is encouraging to do as well as we have, 
because we can definitely ski better,’’ said LaCasse. 
““(Hamberg) and Curran haven’t reached their potential 
yet, and Nils Albert has been sort of on the bubble as 
well; he has skied extremely well for us, and is still im- 
proving. Our goal has been to peak these individuals as a 
team for the NCAAs, because normally we’ve been 
down a bit for them.” 

White agreed. ‘‘We’re working on staying strong and 
staying in shape, with the idea that we’ll be ready in 
March. We're certainly keeping that in mind.’’ So, too, 
must anyone who has followed these skiers, for maybe 
this will be their year at the Nationals in Middlebury. 
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Hail to the Redskins : 


AquaCats gear for State Meet 


By MICAH POLLACK 
Unlike Super Bowls and World Series, where three- 
point favorites lose by 32 points and teams that are bare- 


ly five games over .500 win the World Series, team | 


swimming is a sport where there are few surprises. Just 
ask UVM mens’ and womens’ swim coach Joe Fischer. 

On Saturday, at home in the Forbush Natatorium, the 
Vermont men’s swim team hosted the University of 
Massachusetts Minutemen. The Minutemen are a swim- 
ming juggernaut; unbeaten in their last three years of 


District 1 duel meets and the defending District cham-. 


pions. The Cats were slightly over-matched on Saturday 
147-64 but, nonetheless, had some solid performances. 

“J think that all their talent brought out the best in 
us.” said Coach Fischer. Shining brightest among the 
UVM swimmers, was Dan Canty. Canty won both the 
200 free and 200 butterfly. His times were 1:47.85 in the 
free and 2:02.32 in the butterfly, respectively. Also hav- 
ing good days were Peter Bicknell and co-captain John 
Crock. Bicknell took a very close second in the 50 free 
with a 22.85, while Crock won the 400 Individual 
Medley with a time of 4:27.7. The Minutemen’s 
brightest moment of the day had to have come when 


prayers. 


RY OUR 
SUNDAY 


SERVICE 


At Kinko’s, we offer complete copying services 
seven days a week. And our staff has a friendly, 
professional attitude you won't find anywhere else. 
Try Kinko's. We could be the answer to your 


Open weekenas. 


they set a pool record in the 400 Medley Relay with a 
blazing 3:42.06. Despite the. loss to the Minutemen, 
Fischer is still optimistic going into this weekend’s meet 
at Rhode Island. The Cats leave Friday night for Satur- 
day’s meet in Kingston. 

On a brighter note, the UVM women were victorius 
Tuesday night at Skidmore 159-92, The win over the 
Thoroughbreds raised the women’s record to 3-6. 

Leading the Cats Tuesday were Jenn Hardy and Peggy 
Hick. Hardy not only qualified for New England’s but 
also got her personal best with a 11:53.7 in the 1000 
free. Hick set a pool record in the 500 free, clocking a 
5:30.72. Also contributing were Sue Bridge and Penny 
Davis. Bridge’s 26.6 in the 50 free, and Davis’s 2:23.0 in 
the 200 IM powered the Cats to the win. 

This weekend will be a hectic one for Fischer when he 
travels to Rhode Island with the men on Friday and then 
will return to coach the women who will face Dart- 
mouth at home on Sunday. These will be the final meets 
for the teams before the Vermont State Meets. The 
men’s State Meet on February 13 will be at St. Michael’s 
while the women will host the meet at Forbush on the 
tenth. 


en late. 


By TODD BOLEY 

In lieu of their 42-10 thrashing of the Denver Broncos 
in Super Bowl XXII, it is time to decide where this Red- 
skins team places among other Super Bowl winners in 
‘he 1980’s. The general response has been that the 
'Skins are not the equivalent of the New York Giants, 
Chicago Bears, or Los Angeles Raiders teams that have 
captured the Vince Lombardi Trophy earlier in the 
decade. 

The combination of Al Davis, Lyle Alzado, and Matt 
Millen with the mystique of the silver and black or the 
so-called ‘“Commitment to Excellence’’ put the team so 


much in the public eye that it could not avoid being one 
‘of the NEL’s all-time best. This team was truly great, but 


the press built it up to be an overpowering dynasty. As 
we have seen, it had too many aging players to be the 
start of a dynasty. 

If the press built the Raiders up as kings, the Bears 
were gods. Mike Ditka, Jim McMahon, and William 
“the refrigerator” Perry were on commercials 
everywhere. The press called the physical Bear squad the 
‘Monsters of the Midway’’ and supported their “‘ram it 
down your throat’’ football team as one of the sport’s 
best ever. After they won the Super Bowl, it was the 
belief of almost everyone that they would not be stopped 


from doing it again. 


The Giants were another team that the press made out 
to be better than it actually was. People never turned off 
their television sets when the Giants were winning 
because they loved to watch the team douse its head 
coach with a bucket of Gatorade. In addition to having 
the linebacker of the century, Lawrence Taylor, the 


Double Faults 


Giants were the home team of the number one televi- 
sion market in the country. Any good team becomes a 
great team if they play in New York. The Giants were a 
good team, but outside of their linebacking unit, they 
were inferior to this years’ Redskin’s team at every single 
position. 


The main reason most critics will not put the 1988 
Redskins in the same category as these other teams is 
that it does not have any nicknames, pretentious 
characters (Dexter Manley has mellowed), and no 
automatic Hall of Famers (although Dave Butz will be 
there). Washington D.C. is not the Big Apple, Joe Gibbs 
is not the violent tempered Ditka, and owner Jack Kent . 
Cooke is not as contoversial as Al Davis. Furthermore, 
because this team functions always as a team and not as - 
individuals it will never receive the national acclaim it 
deserves. 

If not as good, the ’Skins of 1988 are better than the 
other great teams of the ’80’s. Washington is the winn- 
ingest team and has more Super Bowl appearances than 
any team this decade. 

Coach Gibbs has been the model of consistency for 
the Redskins. He has a formula of T&T, talent and 
teamwork, that has been responsible for his success. 
Gibbs demands respect from his assisstants and players. 
This respect carries on from player to player and creates 
the ideal working environment. The concept of team- 
work best represents Redskins football. 

Players that could start on almost any other team in 
the league have been benched all year long. Jeff Bostic, 
Russ Grimm, George Rogers, Neal Olkewicz, Rich 
Milot, Doug Williams, and Jay Schroeder have all been 
spectators at some point during the season. Players have 
accepted Gibbs’decisions and have the confidence in 
him that his changes will help the team win. All they 
care about is winning. This team will never have 
crybabies like Otis Wilson, Dennis McKinnon, or Gary 
Reasons who point fingers at people when they lose their — 
positions. 


Gibbs has a plethora of talent. His club goes 45 deep. 
Schroeder, Grimm, Rogers, and Art Monk were four 
Super Bowl reserves who have all played in the Pro 
Bowl. Most teams don’t have four offensive players who 
have been to the Pro Bowl. Defensively they use 
everybody. Manley, Butz, Olkewicz, Charles Mann, Dar- 
rell Green, and Alvin Walton lead this unit that will 
prove its superiority for many years to come. 

Joe Gibbs has established his team as the team of the 
’80’s. As long as he stays in Washington, the Redskins 
have a chance to become a dynasty. 
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76-61. 


tense absent against Hawks 


By GARDINER FINCH 

The UVM men’s basketball continued their losing 
ways, falling 76-61 to the University of Hartford Hawks 
Tuesday night in Patrick Gym. The loss, Vermont's fifth 
in a row, was marred by a pathetic performance from the 
field as the Cats hit only 28 percent of their shots. 

“Tt was unbelievable,” said coach Tom Brennan of his 
team’s woeful 22 for 79 from the field, including one for 
ten from three-point range. “It was an absolute horror 
show for us. People aren’t stopping us from getting our 
shots, we're just missing them — we can’t hit anything 
right now.” 

For the 3-14 Cats (2-8 in the ECAC NAC), it was 
their worst shooting performance of the season since the 
first Siena game, when leading scorer Joe Calavita was 
red-shirted after suffering a stress fracture in his foot. 
They shot 29 for 87 that night. 

_ After the game with Siena, Vermont seemed able to 
cope with the loss of the 610” Calavita. They upset 
Northeastern, NAC winners the last four seasons, at 
home. Then they suffered a one-point loss to Siena at 
home, but rebounded to beat New Hampshire on the 
| road. Things appeared very promising for UVM. But 
_ then the dam broke. 

Winless Colgate walked into Patrick and came away 
with 73-68 win, rallying from an eleven-point deficit in 
the first half. The Cats lost the return match at Colgate 
| and then were pummeled 83-73 by Niagara. So instead 
_ of having a respectable, if not strong season given the 
_ absence of Calavita, Vermont has floundered in an abyss 

of mediocrity. 

“When we lost Joe I knew that this could happen,” 
said Brennan. ‘“‘I thought we had worked past this, 
especially the way we played against Northeastern and 
Siena, but obviously we haven’t.”’ 

Vermont’s offensive malaise was spread equally in 

each half. In the opening period, they hit 30 percent of 
their shots (11 for 36) and in the second twenty minute 
session, only connected on 11 out of 41 shots, thereby 
denying them of any possible hope of beating the 
Hawks, who were coming off a pair of league losses. 
_ Although they were ice-cold for most of the period, 
_ Vermont trailed by just four, 25-21. However, they suf- 
fered a turnover trying to hold the ball for the last shot 
and the Hawks scored a breakaway basket to increase 
their halftime edge to seven. 

The beginning of the second stanza went poorly for 
“the Catamounts. They hit a meager three shots as Hart- 
ford ran away to a 57-35 bulge, and it was cocktail hour 


™ 


By BOB HENTSCHEL and 
ROBERT CLARKSON 
The Vermont women’s basketball team embarked on a 
three game road trip last week, playing Seaboard Con- 
"ference rivals Northeastern and two games with Maine. 
-, The Catamounts came home without a win, losing 
PS to Huskies, and 86-50 and 84-73 to the Black 
ears, 
Vermont’s troubles started Wednesday night in 


ile-High role models, the Cats collapsed in the second 
half. Vermont’s shooting ability was obviously left in the 
'|'0cker room, whereas Northeastern was on fire for the 
latter 20 minutes. They shot a God-fearing 65 percent 
ftom the hardwood and cruised to an eight point victory. 
ce again, Rachael Cummings was Vermont's 
Premier player. She was perfect from the foul line, and 
tked up 26 points. Perennial worker Deb Lewis played 
© entire game, contributing 14 points and four assists, 
j ut she also commited eight turnovers. 
; With only one substitute, the Huskies took it to the 
Ounts. Their starters averaged an Iron Woman 37 
minutes each. Northeastern’s center, Cesely Poole led 
W; Scorers with 30 points, and grabbed 12 rebounds. 
Fr this victory, Northeastern is now 4-12. 
hi. Tiday night, the Cats traveled to Orono for a two- 
|, series with the Black Bears of Maine. The first 
‘| 2 Re was a disaster for Vermont. They shot an inex- 


Bs 


The men’s basketball team had an abysmal night against 
Hartford, hitting only 28 percent of their shots as they fell 


Women go winless on the road 
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SPRING BREAK SIZZLES AT DAYTONA BEACH. Concerts, 
games, parties, exhibitions, freebies, golf, tennis, jai alai, 
greyhound racing, great nightlife and the best beaches in 
Florida. It all happens in the Daytona Beach resort area, the 
Spring Break Capital of the Universe! 
Pack your car, hop on a tour bus or catch a flight on Delta, 
Eastern, American, Continental or Piedmont. A travel agent 
- al can make all the arrangements at no added charge. So, call 
2 —. 800-854-1234 for more information. 


Follow the Road to 
Daytona Beach on usc Taser 


FOR FREE SPRING BREAK INFORMATION call 800-854-1234, 
4 te Destination Daytona!, P.0. Box 2775, Daytona Beach, 
015. 


Name 
School 
Address 
City 


GLENN BOOMA 


The slide reached five games when Hartford froze the Cats offense 
in a 76-61 win on Tuesday. 


at Patrick. 

Anythony Moye and Doug McCrory each racked up 
seven points during the Hawks run. 

The next five minutes were an absolute whitewash for 
the Catamounts as they missed all eight of their field 
goal attempts and were equally impotent from the free 
throw line, botching all six chances in that stretch. Dur- 
ing this time, Hartford was able to increase their lead to 
an insurmountable 65-39. 

McCrory ended with twenty while Moye pumped. in 
17. The win improved the Hawks record to 5-4 in the 
NAC and 7-12 overall. 

Hopefully the Cats will bounce back this Saturday as 
they entertain Central Connecticut in a 2:00 p.m. game 
at Patrick. 


Congratulation 
to the Newly 
Initiated 
Sisters of 


characteristic 54 percent from the free throw line. 
Maine went to their bench with confidence throughout 
the game. Unlike Northeastern, Maine has a squadron 
of players. All 15 Bears saw action against the hapless 
Cats. 

Vermont also went to their bench; either out of 
fatigue, or out of a sense of hopelessness. As a result, 
they received a balanced attack, regardless of how inef- 
fective it was. Cummings, Lewis, and Joann McKay all 
scored in double figures. It was not enough to stop the 
explosive Black Bears, however. 

The next day, Vermont hoped to redeem themselves. 
Instead of redemption, they got rejection, and finished 
up their odyssey winless in three attempts. 

Although the Cats played a much closer game, the 
end result was still the same. McKay kept Vermont in it 
with a performance K.C. Jones would be proud of. She 
led all "Mount scorers with a Birdesque 29 points and 
grabbed a Chamberlainian 20 rebounds. Cummings also 
dumped in 16 points. 

This game was run and gun from the start. The two 
teams combined for 140 field goal attempts. If Vermont, 
which shot a disheartening 25 for 68, had a decent day 
from the floor they not only would have won the game 
but probably broke their season-high scoring record of 96 
points. 

Vermont’s record is now 5-12 overall and 2-5 in the 
Seaboard Conference. The Cats have a solid 5-2 record 
within the friendly confines of the Patrick Gymnasium. 
On the road however, they are an abysmal 0-7. With 
four more conference games on the road, the Cata- 
mounts had better reverse this trend if they hope to see 
any post-season action. 
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SLU romps, 4-] 


continued from page 28 
The Cats had trouble containing the Saints, who 
boast several large defensemen and were unable to to 
move the larger often stronger Saints. Complicating this 
o' was the absence of Toby Duculon, the Cats leading 


WITH YOUR 


GLENN BOOM 


goalscorer and one of the strongest forwards in the 
ECAC. Ducolon was sidelined with a bruised right hand 
that occurred in the game with Clarkson. “It certainly 
didn’t help us not having him,” said Gilligan. “Toby 


® was the type of player we needed out there.”’ 
For Vermont, the pair of losses dropped them to fifth 
place in the ECAC and put their prospects of home ice 
(for the playoffs) in jeopardy. In order to gain home ice, 


“Imagine taking a break on a sunny 
tropical beach. A vacation 
skiing on a snow-covered 
mountain. A summer 
touring Old World 
Europe. A memorable 
weekend visiting home 
or a special friend. Now 
you can do it—and more! 
Enroll today in the TWA 
Getaway Student Discount 
Program. Save 10% on all TWA 
flights* Travel any class, any fare”. 

“| Earn Frequent Flight Bonus 

: miles for FREE flights and 

| FREE upgrades. Member- 

‘ship fees from as. 
low as $20.00 
per year. 


“We just need to have some 
fun right now. We’re pressing 
too hard and not getting the 
breaks. If we relax, we should 


crack this slump.” ih 
Kyle McDonough 


the Cats will have to finish fourth or higher. Cornell 
currently holds that spot and have a 2 1/2 game lead.on 
UVM. ? 
This weekend, the Cats will play Brown and Yale on 
the road. “‘We just need to have some fun right now,” 
said McDonough. “‘We’re pressing too hard right now 
and not getting the breaks. If we relax we should crack 
this slump.” . 
“We have to do all the little things to win,” said 
Lebreux. ‘‘Right now, we’re not doing them — we'te 


“Some 
restrictions apply. awful at face offs.” 
See details on For the last three games, Vermont has scored a total of 
‘ application form. four goals. Excluding a 6-2 win over RPI back on Januaty 
22, the team’s highest output has been four goals. This 
oe drought has caused the Cats to drop YS 
: 7 ee third in the ECAC with a 6-1-1 d to fi 61. 
See me today for all the information and your application form. Not scoting goals) & part of the geme/” auld BA 
: ae ee what we have to do to get out of this...it’ 
_ t ike a plague.” 
: MARK O'BRIEN The remedy will be playing Brown and Yale, currently 
, at the bottom of the standings. UVM clobbered Brow? 
7-0 and beat Yale 4-2 but that was at Gutterson. Now 
863-9173 they have to do it on the road and improve on theif 
4-4-1 record. 
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4 THURSDAY 
Film 


Vertigo, an S.A. film in Billings 
Theater, 7 & 9:30 pm. 


Theater 


In Case of Accident, Vermont Rep. 
Theater, Fort Ethan Allen, Tickets are 
$7.50 & $10, call 655-9620. 


5 FRIDAY 


lecture 


Reward, Inhibition, Conduct Disorder 
and Antisocial Personalitywith 
Psychologist Herbert C. Quay, pro- 
fessor of psychology and pediatrics and 
chair of the Dept. of Psychology at the 
University of Miami - in Austin 
Auditorium, 4th floor, Mary Fletcher 
Unit from 11-12. 

Shape of Discrete Curves with Harry W. 
Mclaughlin from R.P.I., 4:10 pm, 119 
Votey, Refreshments immediately 
following the talk in the Mathmatics 
and Statistics Conference Room, 16 


Colchester Ave. 


Meeting 


Board of Trustees meeting in Water- 
man Building from 8:30-5:00. 


Alm 


Mad Max, an S.A. film in Billings 
Theater at 7, 9:30 & 12. 


Seminar 

Physician/Healer to visit Burlington, Dr. 
Bernie S. Siegel, Surgeon, Yale Pro- 
fessor and author of ‘“‘Love, Medicine 


and Miricles’’ in Memorial 
_ Auditoriumfrom 7:30-9:30, 


: Theater 


In case of accident, Vermont Rep. 
, Theater, Fort Ethan Allen at 8 pm, 
: Tickets $7.50 & $10, call 655-9620. 


~ Concert 


Coco Kallis & Paul Miller sponsored by 
Champlain Folklore at the College St. 
Congregational Church at 8 pm, 
Tickets $4 & $5, call 878-4385. 
Newton Lewis, Organist at St. Paul’s 
_ Cathedral at 8 pm, Tickets $4 & $5 
(children free), call 864-0471. 


CALENDAR 


Sports 


Women’s Gymnastics vs. Nor- 
theastern at home, 1 pm. 

Men’s Basketball vs. Central Conn. 
at home, 2 pm. 

Women’s Basketball vs. Boston 
University at home, 4 pm. 


Workshop 


Physician/Healer to visit Burlington Dr. 
Bernie S. Seigel, Surgeon, Yale Pro- 
fessor and author of “‘Love, Medicine 
and Miracles” at the Radisson Hotel 
from 9-4, call 656-2062. 


Theater 


In Case of Accident, Vermont Rep. 
Theater, Fort Ethan Allen at 8 pm, 
Tickets are $7.50 & $10, call 
655-9620. 


Series 


Folk and fairy tales will be featured in 
this storyhour that will include James 
Marshall’s new version of Little Red 
Riding Hood and Paul Galdone’s fierce 
Three Billy Goats Gruff. Presented by 
children’s librarian Beth Phillips -for 
ages 3 and up at 10:30 am. 


/ SUNDAY 


Film 


The Hungarian Avant-Garde 
1914-1933Art in Revolution and 
Europe After the Rain and Entr’acte at 
the Fleming, 1:30, $2 donation. 
Young Frankenstein, an S.A. Film in 
Billings Theater at 7 & 9:30. Call 
656-0750 for more info. 

The Lady Eve, Burlington Film Society 
at Contois Auditorium, City Hall, 
sponsored by the Mayor’s Arts Coun- 
cil, admission $4 general, $2 
members, $12 annual, available at the 
door. 


Women’s Swimming vs. Dartmouth at 
home, | pm. 


Concert 


Vermont Youth Orchestra at the 
Flynn, 3 pm, Tickets $2 & $4, call 
658-3199. 


8 MONDAY 


Speaker 


Cultural Connection Presentation, 


Blood Drive 


Silent Heroes Faculty/Staff winter 
blood drive at the American Red 
Cross 


Presentation 


Travelog About Norway in Memorial 
Lounge, by the Women of UVM 
Home Arts Group, call Anne Francis 


(985-3895) or Jean Schultz (878-2157). 


Program 


Film & Video Festival for drug 
awareness Week to be held in the 
Great Hall at Billings from 10-2. 


Workshop 


Training Workshop for AIDS educa- 
tion for peer educators, with Robin 
Harris, 7:30-9:30, International 
Lounge L/L 180. 


¥ TUESDAY 


Blood Drive 


Silent Heroes Faculty/Staff winter 
blood drive at the American Red 
Cross. 


Seminar 


Past, Present and Future of Geographic 
Information Systems with Dr. Roger 
Tomilson, of Ottawa, Canada, in 104 
Aiken Building at 12:15. 


Series 


The Secret Government with Bill 
Moyers Video: Part I in North 
Lounge, Billings at Noon. 
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Program 


Film and Video Festival for Drug 
Awareness Week in the Great Hall at 
Billings from 10-2. 


Concert 


Sylvia Hummel & Robert Hagger- 
ty/Operetta Hits at St. Paul’s at Noon, 
free, call 864-0471. 


Film 


Siberiade, a Russian Film Festival Film, 
Billings Theater, 7 pm, $2. 


] 0 WEDNESDAY 


Program 


Film and Video Festival for Drug 
Awareness Week to be held in the 
Great Hall in Billings from 10-2. 
Slide Show Presentation of Study 
Abroad Opportunities by Scandina- 
vian Seminar by the International 
Club in Marsh Lounge, Billings from 
8-10. 


Blood Drive 


Silent Heroes Faculty/Staff winter 
Blood drive: at the American Red 
Cross. 

The Faculty/Staff Blood Drive com- 
mittee presents the UVM Topcats 
singing group at the Waterman Manor 
Valentine’s Buffet. Reservations 


656-4012. 


Concert 


La Bottine Souriante performing tradi- 
tional music of Quebec in concert at 
City Hall, 7:30 pm, Call the 
Champlain Valley Festival at 
849-6968 in the evening for more info. 


_ preregistration $10 for talk, $65 for ©1986 B 
~ workshop, call 656-2062. Sports ely oN é 
* OENIN 


LEAVE YOUR KEYS...AND GO AWAY FOR AWHILE..AT 


Akbar & Jeff's 
Downtown ParkingL 


“WHERE WE'LL GUARD YOUR CAR AS IF WE CARE 


ot 


PLEASE DON'T 
YELL, SIR, PERHAPS 
THESE ACE Youve 

KEYS. 
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Dr. Lawrence McCrorey, Dean of the our CAR GETS DENTED aes 
UVM School of Allied Health pIDN'T HAPPEN Hep, ,, 
S A Sciences, will speak on the problem of ‘NO VALIDATIONS 
. TURDAY Cultural Diversity here at le oe ‘NO GRACE PERIOD - ‘NO FUSS 
ne pm, Center for Cultural Pluralism CREAMING 
i BE PONS ‘NO REFUNDS 
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Calendar (c 


Lecture 


Philosophies of Social Change: Marxism 
and Anarchism with Will Mitler, UVM 
Professor of Philosophy, and Murray 
Bookchin, author and member of Burl- 
ington Greens in North Lounge, Bill- 
ings at Noon. 

Out of the Ashes: The Resurrection of the 
Henry Stevens, Sr., Collection by D. 
Gregory Sanford and Lea Durfee, Ver- 
mont State Archives and Philip 
Elwert, Vermont Historical Society in 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman 


Building at 7:30. 


Workshop 


Effective Presentations, a UVM free 
workshop for adult students, 
5:15-6:45, sponsored by Continuing 
Education at 322 S. Prospect St., call 
656-2085 to preregister and for 
information. 


Lecture 


Philosophy and Surrealism with Robert 
Hall, UVM Professor of Philosophy, 
12:15, bring a bag lunch to the Flem- 
ing, $2 (members free). 
The Decline of the Family: a Feminist 
Critique by Scholar and feminist ac- 
tivist Barbara Ehrenreich in 235 
Marsh Life Science at 7:30, free and 
open to the public. 
A New Era in Soviet Glastnost: the 
editorial cartoon on Pravda’s self-criticism 
page, by Professor Kevin McKenna, 
German & Russian, as part of the 
Brown Bag Lecture Series, Noon, Bai- 
ly Howe Library Projection Room, 
ground floor, coffee will be provided, 
- free and open to the public. 


Theater 


Jesus Christ Superstar directed by 
Ashley Gates - University Players Pro- 
duction at Royall Tyler Theater, 8 pm. 


Recital 


Mark Nelson, Tuba at the Recital Hall 
at UVM, 8 pm, tickets $1-$4, call 
656-3040. 


Sports 


Women’s Swimming Vermont State 
Meet, hosted by Vermont at 4 pm. 


Seminar. 


Heterocyclic Chemistry and Phar- 
macology: an Interesting mix with John 
J. McCormack, Professor of Phar- 
macology and University Scholar in 
the Medical Sciences, 4-5 pm, 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman 
Building, Refreshments and conversa- 
tion at 3:30 and following the 
seminar. 


On Going Exhibits 
Through February 11, 1988 


Jim Klukkert, Santa Fe, NM ‘Family 
Photographs,” at the Gallery in L/L 
Center. 


Through February 19, 1988 


Sculpture, with Kathleen Schnieder at 
the Francis Colburn Gallery. 
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Through March 6, 1988 


The Hungarian Avante-Garde 
1914-1933, at the Fleming, Ist floor 
East Gallery. 


Through June 1988 


Ceramic Traditions of the American 
Southwest, 2nd Floor East Gallery at 
the Flemming. 


CAMPUS NOTES 
Red Square Affair 


Beginning Search for students to chair 
various committees, applications at 


CBW main desk, Deadline is 2/5/88. 


Local Legends 


Coffee House and Kitchen Cabaret! 
February 4, Michael Hurley, Tickets 
$2.50. February 11, Susan Arnowitt- 
Reid, Tickets $2.50. Tickets available 
at the bakery, info: 434-3148. 


Study Abroad 


Considering study abroad for a 
semester and looking for a unique and 
individualized program? The School 
for International Training may be 
right for you. Their programs in 
Africa, Asia and Europe combine 
classroom and independent field work 
in a variety of locations. A represen- 
tative will be available to meet with 
you and answer questions on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 4, from 2-4 pm in L/L room 
B-180. For info call Fay Shugrue at 
656-4296. 


Research 
Research in the UVM Psychology 


department is currently being con- 
ducted on BODY IMAGE. Participa- 
tion in this research provides a great 
opportunity for women to become in- 
volved in a six week group with 3-4 
other women who share similar con- 
cerns about their weight/shape. Please 
call Elayne Saltzberg at 865-3985 for 
info. There is no fee for the groups, 
and information that you provide is 
confidential. ; 


Tennis Try-outs 


For new and all previously cut can- 
didates or those not on the team this 
past Fall season. The try-outs begin 
Feb 16 at 3:30 pm at indoor courts. All 
candidates MUST have eligibility 
check-up before trying out. Go to the 
Athletic Office, room 150, Patrick 
Gym. 


Mortar Board 


All Students; We would like your 
assistance in Mortar Board’s selection 
of two faculty members to receive a 
newly designed recognition award. 
Please respond to the Dean of 
Students office with your top nomina- 
tion (1) and a brief description of 
his/her activities and/or your reasons 
folr chosing this individual. Deadline: 
2/12/88. For info contact Cheryl 
Lackman ‘or Darcy Weber, Dean of 
Students office, Nicholson. 


CAREER CORNER 


On-campus Interviewing Schedules: 


For Spring 1988 are now available at the Center for Career Development. If you are a senior or graduate sty- 
dent scheduled to finish your degree in May or December 1988, and are interested in obtaining interviews 
with beth local and national employers or with national graduate school programs, stop by Career Develop- 
ment and pick up a schedule for more information. 


On-campus Recruitment: 


Resume Deadlines February 2-5 


Farm Credit Banks of Springfield 
Litchfield Mutual Fire Insurance 
Textron Lycoming 


Citibank 
Cognitive Systems 
Simmonds Precision 


Vanesse Hagen Brustlin, Inc. 
Resume Deadlines February 8-11 


Liberty Mutual Insurance 


Chemlawn 


Chubb & Son 

U.S. Dept Labor/Statistics 
Investors Center 
Strawbridge and Clothier 


Sign-ups in Career Development Office: 
Through February 17 


Kinney Shoes 

NOAA Commisioned Personal Corps 
Old Fox Services 

American International Adjustment 
U.S. Navy Officers Programs 
Pizzagalli Construction 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 


Workshops / Information Sessions: 


].Resume Writing, Mon Feb 8 
2.Interview Skills, Tues Feb 9 
3.Choosing Career |, Session I, Tues 


Noon-1 pm, E-107 
1-2 pm, E107 


Feb 9 3-4:30 pm, E-107 
4 Choosing Career II, Session 1, Wed ~~. 
Feb 10 6:15-7:45, E-107 


5.Summer Jobs, Thurs Feb 11 
Visiting: 

1.U.S. Army Nursing, Tues Feb 9 
2.Russ Berrie Co., Info Session, Wed 
Feb 10 7-8:30 pm, E-107 
3.Acuson, Info Session, Thurs Feb 11 7-8:30 pm, E-10/ 


4.Ames Dept Stores, Info Session, 
Thurs Feb 11 


Noon-] pm, E-107 


10-3 pm, Rowell Brickyard 


7-8:30 pm, E-107 
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FOR SALE 


ial aati aalalel R 
TICKETS for JORMA 
Kaukonen, RICK 
Meaen.k Osa n.d 
JONATHAN Edwards 
on SALE NOW, for 
Sat. Feb. 20, 7:30 pm at 
Ira Allen Chapel, $14 
w/ ID, $16 gen public 
and at the door, 
available at the Cam- 
pus Ticket Store and 
Flynn Box Office, call 
656-3085 for info. 
“Super Single’ size 
water bed - mattress, 
frame & heater, $50, 
call Gillian: 862-0337 
eves. or 862-6736 days. 
19 Toyota Corolla 
Wagon, snow tires, 
$400, 863-2119 after 6 
p.m. 

SPRING BREAK IN 
FLA., round trip ticket 
to Orlando, Fla., 
departs March 10, 
returns to Burlington 
on March 20, call Libby 
at 656-7321. 


ROOM 


Room for rent in family 
home in Hinesburg, 15 
miles from campus, 
$225/month with kit- 
chen & laundry 
facilties, call eves 
482-2450. 

Roomates wanted to 
share lage house, 
$50/week, utilities in- 
cl., use of kitchen, 
washer & dryer, 10 
min. walk to campus, 
285- S. Willard St., 
863-9198 Larry. 


HELP WANTED 


Need money for SPR- 
ING’ BREAK? Earn 
$4.50/hr. calling alum- 
ni at UVM_ Spring 
Phonathon, for info 
call Julie at 656-3414 or 
stop by Grasse Mount. 


Crimson Travel wants 
you as a campus rep., 
eam FREE TRAVEL 
and extra money pro- 
Moting trips on your 
campus, call (800) 
553-6642 ; 
Part-time help wanted, 
23 shifts per week, app- 
ly in person, 
Hargreaves corner store 
and deli, 2 N. 
Winooski Ave., 
862-5423. 

Experienced bike 
mechanic and sales per- 
sonnel, summer 
employment oppurtuni- 
‘y, apply in person, 
Lang Farm Center, 

sex Junct. 


Available Immediately! 
Clerical Work Study 
Positions, call Denise at 
656-3380, between 1-4 
Pm Mon.-Fri. 
HOMEWORKE RS 
WANTED! TOP PAY! 
ttage Industries 121 
24th Ave., N.W. Suite 


ae Norman, OK 


8S ae 
Mis ¢ 
i ee 
| EUROPE, $29.50/day: 
‘sit 7 countries by bus, 
sah at night, Contact 
Our travel agent . or 
TRADE W IND 
VELLERS CLUB, 

(212) 832 9072. 


ANTED: ride to 
Icago_ or Iowa, for 
Pring break - 3/11/88 
. t, happy to share 


: driving, call 
Tony, 655-3938 eves. 


oe 
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HELP! are you driving 
to Connecticut on Feb 
12th and do you have 
toom for one more per- 
son? I'll help pay for 
gas, call 865-4721. 

FREE FURNITURE: 1 
couch, 3 large chairs, 
must pick up in Essex, 


call Susan 879-1322. 


NOTES 


DucK, Duck, Duck, 


» Duck, Duck.... 


Cute Z (Will) - I still 
need you Minnesota 
stuff. Watch for my 
Jauhns. - Secret Ad- 
‘Mirer - 

Liz: Are you in-~ Ver- 
mont? Not yet, I see. 
Bradford sucks, teal- 
ly.‘Come back to Ver- 
mont.”’ (Roses) SJJM 


Jim (Robbie O.), You 
don’t have to put on 
the red light because 
we'll be together 
tonight! Be still my 
beating heart! Pm 
psyched to see Sting 
tonight! I hope I can 
find something to wear 
- You know, Jap talk! 
Maybe I’ll have 
another beer and help 
you put on your hockey 
helmet. Yes, and your 
sock too! Make it a Lite 
and you've got a deal! If 
it’s Corona you’’re in 
trouble! Only kidding, 
“T could never get mad 
at you!”’ Miss you tons! 
Love you, Laurie 
(Eester)= = 

Gomer and Dougie — I 
heard that Billy and 
Frank J. Reed were 
moving into 27.— Is 
there any volitity to 
these allegations? 
Su-hu-hu-hu-hu-huck 


! 


CHECK THIS OUT: 


Vwi Worméel THRovet 
HYPNOSIS. TUAN VvowwPTUCUS 
SORORITY GIRLS INTO Love 

SLAVES “iiTH A SNAP OF 


HEY PILES, MY “WIN Women 
THROUGH HYPNOSIS” BooK 
CAINE IN THE MAMIL TODAY, 
And ir Works! 


Ade 


HeY mices! 


February 


eV 


‘eae! 

( >in 
There once was a girl 
named Peach; who liv- 
ed near an Atlantic 
shore beach. The fami- 
ly business requires no 
nurse; just embalming 
fluid, a casket and a 
hearse. Her perrsonal 
interests stretach quite 
a span; from watching 
golf and bowling to be- 
ing Babe Winkleman’s 
biggest fan. The man 
situation is quite com- 
plex; we’re worried that 
she suffers from lack of 
sex. But this poem must 
end now, really it must; 
for our roommate with 
anratheér— large 
bust...Happy Birthday 
Peach! Love, Love, 
Love K, L, & MB. 


K. from Cal. - How do I 
apologize for something 
that nasty? Sorry, my 
arrogance got the best 
of me. Thanks for an 
interesting night - T.K. 
To Twinkle Toes 
McGill: We never 
knew such grace and 
talent existed under 
that manly exterior, do 
you think girls will 
swallow now that 
you're aaPrima 
Ballerina? Love Ding 
and Dong! 

Happy Birthday Cheryl 
Meicke - a sweet 21. 
Jen. 


SMOOCH!!! 

Mouse, Trip, and Jen, 
Long time no see, miss 
the old times, how 
about a Dacquari party 
Fri. or Sat. remember 
we'll needa blender, 
Broomball - let’s do it 
this year. Irish Happy 
Hour a must. See you 
real soon - O.L.H. 


Gert, you are so 
awesome... 


K EGO 
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Hey Holes, Two par- 
ties, two  afterhours, 
and two trips to HoJo’s 
in two weekends-what, 
are you guys high? 
You’re deffinately out 
of your tits. Take care 
of the cows and Corin- 
da (They’re part of the 
hole family too). Hope 
to see you humps next 
weekend with your 
pants on. Love, Your 
Dream Holes.  P.S. 
Any chance of seeing 
Top Gun with C-hole 
gagged? Call us - but 
please don’t call us 
holes. 

Bonjour Coop, Ca va? 
Tout va bien ici! Nous 
vous aimons! Au revoir 


Michelle et Lisa. 


Janna Doherty, The 
clit, On Tupper First- 
Redskins rule!! You 
suck! you suck! You 
owe me _ five bucks! 
Thanx for the beer 
money and the 
beautiful toilet seat you 
gave me. To everyone 
else - | had an awesome 
time screaming my ass 
off with you all! WE 
ARTE 2 aE 
CHAMPIONS!!- Pubes 
(The sex goddess on 
Tupper First). 


Cheryl her leg is hur- 
ting now, skiing is out | 
don’t know how. You 
proceeded to fall on 
your seccond run, 
perhaps you did not the 
season would be done. 
You be limping...Hang 
in there, we love you, 


The Coop. 


Hail to the Redskins, 
Hail Victory, Braves on 
the war path, fight for 
old D.C.!- From a 
Washingtonian. 


“©1988 
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DREW - It’s only for 1 
semester. I[t’ll be rough 
w/o you but you're 
worth the wait. Tink of 
me. Stay sexy and keep 
smiling. It won’t be the 
same w/o you by my 
side. I’ll miss you. Love 
your Baby Baby. 


A.K., It’s been a while. 
Let’s cruise DT real 
soon. Maybe Thurs. 
after’ Racquetteball. 
Hampton Beach, Screw 
drivers, all those clams. 
Abstianence, who me? 
I’m dumbfounded, too. 
Love does strange 
things. Don’t forget the 
tide board. O.L.H. 
Cat, How is that finger? 
I need a Kamakazi! 
Duck farm? What do 
you mean pigs have 
hair? Don’t slip in that 
duck shit. Corner it and 
grab it. I think I need 
another wild night 
D.T. Let’s keep the 
food down this time. 
Reagan Knew! How 
about those democrats?- 
A Friend Not In N.R. 
To Mr. Asexual- How’s 
your love life? Do you 
want one? Stop being 
such a tease - it’s too 
confusing!!!- Me. 

Ang, the ‘‘“A CVhord”’ 
is really cool, too bad 
when you play it you 
look like a fool. You 
continued to play the 
special song, even 
though the beat was 
totally wrong. You be 
strummin’. Just joking! 


The Coop, it’s time for 
an after hours, 62 
South Union is losing 
its powers. You pro- 
ceeded to drink and 
rage once more, but 
this time save the win- 
dows and man the door. 


MAYES You sHioULD 

LEARN To SNAP 
YOUR FINGERS 
FIRST, CURLY, 


CY 


Hey, Rat Face, 
Princeton? How was it? 
Star Struck? What 
about Mark? Confu- 
sion. Montreal when, 
who? where? A hooker, 
who would ask a hooker 
where Club 281 was? 
Park the car! 1 box of 
donuts and 2 empty 
beer bottles. We’d like 
one shot of the worst 
you have. What, Wild 
Turkey and 151, 
perfect! Let’s do it 
again sometime.-Boo. 
Lia- Was the freak with 
the braided ponytail 
really worth more than 
a four month 
friendship?- A Friend? 
Breeze- Why would you 
want to do the old swit- 
cheroo with me when 
the Manchester babe is 
so fabulous, S-U-S-A-N 
will teach you to rock 
hard, and you’d rather 
live with pebbles? Aer 
we fickle or what? 
Love, Louise the 
Cruisette. P.S. For you, 
Breeze, it’s answer 
c)Point and laugh! 


To the sisters of Tri- 
Delt, I’m so excited to 
get to know each and 
every one of you. | 
know I’m in for one 
fantastic experience! 
Have a great Delta 
week! Lots of love from 


a Tri-Delt Pledge 
To Abbi My _ bestest 


friend whom I love so 
very much! Happy Bir- 
thday and many more.- 
Lisa. 

They call me BoBo. 
Actually it’s Rick 
Hyman. How’s F. 
Karen? Freddie D. 
Thrasher, Happy 21. I 
Heard it’s harder to get 
up, the older you get. 


Hey Dudes! Lance - 
welcome to the boot 
list buddy! Matt A. - 
How do you say H-A- 
L-F? Glad we got a 
chance to chat, it was 
fun! You’re now a CER- 
TIFIED wicked cool 
dude. Sue - Redskins 


KICKED ASS! Too bad - 


Brady! Toilet seat, 
anyone? Janna, Nan, 
Karen and Monica, and 
(oh yeah) Jen - my Dirty 
Dancing buddies, 
anyone wanna _ study? 
We get so MUCH ac- 
complished in the nerd 
toom. Angela - Go for 


it. It? Yes, it, | mean, - 


uh, him. No, not that 
one. PUMP UP THE 
VOLUME. Howdy 
Rick, Rahim and Scott! 
Rick - You owe me 
B&]! Well, goodbye to 
all the dudes at UVM: 
You know who you are 
and ARE NOT. Tupper 
Terror Broom Ball 
Team Rules! Flyers 1!! 
Guess who, Boo Boo. 
P.S. Hi Stas! 


To Freshman guys who 
think that they belong 
in the bar scene...you 
don’t unless you can 
hack it! Love, Two Up- 


perclass Women. 


Mike “I want to be a 
Rabbi” scope, try not 
to fall in the mud on 
the Ho Chin Trail. See 
you Thurs. Love, Ya 
Doc. 

Mitchell ‘‘Soapy’’ 
Salaman, Do all girls 
taste like soap? I heard 
Risa wants you. 

Jack Devareux? 


“Do you think you 
might gather up alljthe 
cord and wire on board 
and lower us up a hot 
pot of coffee?”’ 


THANK You FoR 
SHATTERING MY 
DREAMS ,MILES. 


THAT'S OK. 

\ RIGGED THE 
HYPHOTISM So THAT 
ORGOLING CREATES 
THE SAME ECEFECT. 


Party Right with Bud Light! 
oU0S MACKEN THE ORIGNAL PARTY ANIMAL 


1987 Anheuseré 
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TS THERE 


By STEPHEN 
MOUNT 


You’re a freshman. It’s your first 


* first class. Political Science 21. You 
walk into Williams 301 and sit down 


aie , amidst a sea of 200 students just like you. You are all amazed by the size of the class, and by the fact 
: that you need binoculars to see the professor. 

The next day, you go to see your advisor. You have to wait in line behind five other students. You 
finally get to see your advisor, but the meeting is a blur. He pulls your file, looks at you, at your name, 
and gives you a speech about requirements. You shake your head and hand him your Add/Drop form. 
He signs it, you sign it, you leave. The next time you see your advisor is in November. 

No doubt, scenarios like this are not uncommon. In fact, a committee has been formed to deal with 
the problem, and it has released a memo giving a broad outline of what it hopes to see happen at 
UVM. 

The memo, which was sent to all faculty members and administrators, puts out five goals, which 
concentrate on freshmen, or first year students: 

1. Stronger student identification with academic goals. 

2. Sustained and meaningful contact between faculty members and students in the first 
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~LOCAL/STATE/NATIONA L 


~ Sanders declares tentative candidac 
for U.S. House of Representatives 


i! 


By CAITLIN 
HUGHES 
“Six dollars and _ fifty 


_ cents is not the issue. Six 


dollars and fifty cents is a 
six-pack of beer.”’ 

This is the way ~ Burl- 
ington’s Mayor Bernard 


’ Sanders downplays the im- 


portance of the current in- 
spection fee for apartments 
and dormitories, as propos- 
ed and passed by the Board 
of Aldermen last week. 

It is this paring down and 
simplifying of the issues 
which has become a 
trademark of Mayor 
Sanders’ political reason- 
ing. He often draws lines 
between the Democratic, 
Republican, and Progessive 
stands. 


Now into his fourth term 


as mayor, Sanders has 
‘received both kudos and 
criticism for his unusual ap- 
proach to this city’s govern- 
mental processes. He 
stresses that the basis for 
the unique political climate 
in Burlington is the ex- 
istence of the Progressive 
Party, with which he aligns 
himself. 

“The most 
point to understand is that 
the city of Burlington...the 
government...the 
politics...is literally  dif- 
ferent than any other city 
in the United States of 
America, and it’s different 
because we are the only 
three-party system.” 

Sanders continued, ‘‘And 
that is quite an achieve- 
ment. I’m very proud of it. 
So in other words, not only 


am I the Progressive Mayor, — 


having been elected outside 
of the Democratic and 
Republican parties, but in 
addition to that, we have 
six Progressive 
Alderpersons.”’ 
Unfortunately for 
Sanders, the six Progressive 
Alderpersons are usually 
directly and effectively op- 
posed by five Republican 
and two Democratic 
Alderpersons.. This has 
been the major stumbling 
block in Sanders’ way. 
Attempts by Sanders to 
institute a variety of pro- 
grams over the last seven 
‘years have been hampered 
by this opposition, which 
he sees as ‘“‘(Boardmembers 
who) have given their 
allegiance to wealthier peo- 
ple and business interests.” 
Sanders maintains, ‘“We 
(the Progressives) try to 
represent the interests of 


the working people, elderly 


people, poor people, people 
who don’t have money.” 
In 1984, deep into his se- 
cond term, Vermont 
Business Magazine criticized 
the Sanders administration 
as being a “government by 
confrontation.’’ They 


important | 


Burlington Mayor Bernard Sanders discusses his policies and stresses he is not anti-student. 


quoted a local businessman 
who described Sanders’ ap- 
proach as ‘‘a ‘we versus 
them’ situation.”’ : 

Also noted in the article 
was the ‘‘lack of com- 
munication, and _ self- 
serving attitude,’ which 
both the Sanders ad- 
ministration and the 
business community had 
“‘cited...as problems.”’ 

Despite differences 
within the government, 
many of the Mayor’s pro- 
jects have passed and suc- 
ceeded. And it is his ongo- 
ing vocal and political com- 
mitment to the issues which 
most concern the citizens of 
Burlington which aided his 
re-election and earned him 
national praise, according 
to Sanders. 

‘“T would say that there 
are very few cities in 
America that have been as 
aggressive as we have been 
in developing new and in- 
novative programs that im- 
prove the lives of their con- 
stituency,’’ said Sanders. 

In the December, 1987 
issue of U.S. News. & World 
Report, Bernard Sanders was 
mentioned in a “Best of Ci- 
ty Hall’’ article. The com- 
plete review read: “Sanders 
is credited with preserving 
affordable housing, keeping 
property tax increases to a 
minimum and-in a state 
where cities enjoy little 
autonomy--sparking a 
statewide push for greater 
home rule.” 

Past projects which have 
flourished in Burlington 
under the Sanders ad- 
ministration have included 
afterschool programs for 
youth, The Mayor’s Coun- 
cil on the Arts, and reforms 
in tenant/landlord 
situations. 

Sanders’s unusual status 
as a Socialist mayor has 
made him somewhat of a 
legend throughout the 
country. He has appeared 
on “many talk shows, and 


was even the subject of a 
Doonesbury cartoon strip in 
1981, his first year as 
mayor. 

Sanders was criticized by 
his fellow Progessives when 
he publically endorsed 
Democratic presidential 
candidate Walter Mondale 
in 1984. He defended his 
choice by saying that it was 
support for a realistic oppo- 
nent against incumbent 
Ronald Reagan. 

Sanders’ political career 
has the possibility for ascen- 
sion to the ranks of State 
Representative. This seat 
will soon to be vacated by 
Congressman James _Jef- 
fords, as he will vie for a 
Senate position in the fall 
election. 

This step by Sanders is 
still tentative, however, as 
he would need a great deal 
of capital to run a solid 
race. He is presently look- 
ing into the funding situa- 
tion to see if this would be 
feasible. A final decision 
will be announced in a few 
months. 

This attempt at a higher 
office is nothing new for 
Sanders; he ran for the U.S. 
Senate in 1974, and twice 
for Governor of the State of 
Vermont. His Senate race 
and the bid for Governor in 
1977 were done under the 
category of the Liberty 
Union Party. 

In the 1986 gubernatorial 
race, 15 percent of the vote 
went to Sanders. This was 
generally perceived as a 
respectable showing for a 
tuird party candidate. 

According to The Burl- 
ington Free Press, Sanders 
has stated that he will not 
run again for the mayoral 
position. 

Mayor Sanders’ standing 
with the students of UVM 
has been a major issue in 
past and present times. Sup- 
port for Sanders has varied 
greatly; some students have 
campaigned vigorously on 


his behalf, while others 
have criticized what they 
call his recent “vendetta 
against UVM.” 

Sanders takes some credit 
for the past drive to get 
students active in politics 
through voting. 

“Six years ago there was 
an attempt to make life very 
difficult for students (to 
vote in Burlington)...led by 
some of the Democrats and 
conservatives,” he said. 
“(The Democrats and con- 
servatives) basically wanted 
to treat students very dif- 
ferently in terms of voter 
registration. 

‘We fought- it very 
vigorously...If students say 
they want to vote, that’s 
their constitutional right.” 
Sanders says he wants to see 
everyone participate. 
“We've almost doubled 
voter turnout in local elec- 
tions since I’ve been (in city 
hall).”’ 

When questioned as to 
his present relationship 
with the students, Sanders 
merely replied: “‘I hope that 
the students will look at 
what the Progressive Coali- 
tion has to offer,’ and add- 
ed“: bute if they-te 
Democrats or Republicans, 
that’s fine.” 

His ground issue with the 
University appears to be 
rooted in a_ personal 
preference for activism. 
Said Sanders, ‘‘Students 
should be fighting for their 


rights, should be fighting 


for a better world.” He 
mentioned topics for stu- 
dent involvement such as 
war and peace, economic 
justice, improving the en- 
vironment, and civil 
liberties. 

Sanders questioned the 
motive for education at 
UVM: “‘Is the University of 
Vermont a progressive in- 
stitution in society, or does 
it really serve primarily the 
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Dying in lowa; 


Dead in N.H. 


By TONY WINTERS 

So what’s so important about Iowa and New Hamp- 
shire anyway? Why did 11 people pour thousands of 
dollars and a lot of time and effort into these two states? 

The first question can be answered. with one word — 
elimination. 

Traditionally, the Iowa caucus and the New Hamp- 
shire primary have systematicaly eliminated candidates 
and dashed their hopes of attaining the party nomina- 
tion for that election year. No presidential candidate 
since 1952 has gone on to become President without 
winning at least one of these two states. 

This tradition will probably hold true for the ‘88 elec- 


tions, but the elimination process may take a different 


turn. 

First, let’s look at what happened in Iowa on Monday. 
On the Republican side, Robert Dole won with 37 per- 
cent; Pat Roberton surprised everyone by earning 25 per- 
cent of the vote; George Bush lost big with 19 percent; 
Jack Kemp finished with 11 percent; Pete duPont finish- 
ed with 7 percent; and Alexander Haig choose not to 
participate at all. 

The Democratic race was less surprising. Richard 
Gephardt won with 27 percent; Paul Simon came in se- 
cond with 24 percent; Michael Dukakis earned third 
place with 21 percent; Jesse Jackson finished with 11 


Insider’s View 


percent; Bruce Babbitt earned 9 percent; Gary Hart 
received 1 percent; and Albert Gore choose not to 
participate. 

Despite the fact that Bush is favored in New Hamp- 
shire, his defeat in lowa has decreased his credibility 
with the voters of New Hampshire. In order to pick up 
momentum, Bush will have to win big in this small New 
England state and there is a chance that he could do 
that. Iowans were less favorable to Bush due to his 
association with the Reagan Administration which has 
been responsible for several cuts in benefits for farmers. 
New Hampshire, however, is a more conservative state 
and the voters there may identify better with the preppy 
New Englander who attended Yale (even though he tries 
to pass himself off as a Texan). 


The Robertson Surprise was made possible by his army | 
of evangelical religous zealots. This army may allow — 


Robertson to survive beyond New Hampshire, even if he 
doesn’t do well there. He will undoubtedly have a strong 
following in the Southern primaries also known as the 
Bible Belt. 

And if Dole can manage to pull second place in New 
Hamphire, then he is almost assured of the Republican 
nomination. 

Looking at the Democrats, the Iowa voters told us 


what we already knew — that Gore, Hart and Babbitt — 


are lost causes. 

Despite Jackson’s finish in fourth place, he may also 
survive lowa and New Hampshire, thereby breaking the 
elimination tradition. Jackson, like Robertson, has his 
own army of voters which may allow him to push on. 
Jackson will capture the black vote which will make him 
strong competition for the other Democratic candidates. 

With his third place finish in Iowa and his favorable 
position in New Hampshire, Dukakis has a good chance 
of hanging in there and surviving the elimination 
process. 5 

Simon, on the hand, needs to finish second in New 
Hampshire in order to gain momentum going into the 
Southern primaries. 

If Gephardt can manage a first or second place win, he 
will have an excellent shot at the Democratic 
nomination. 

Iowa has already eliminated six of the 13 candidates. 


* 


New Hampshire will toss aside more victims next week. 


And all this before the candidates have even started to 
hit the South. 


By KAREN GILES 
For the past twenty years, Harry Magdoff has worked us a 
co-editor for the Monthly Review, an independent, 
socialist magazine started in 1949. He has had a long 
history of working for the government of the United States. 
During the Roosevelt and the New Deal years, Magdoff 
was in charge of studies on productivity and labor which 
addressed the problem of unemployment during the 
Depression. 

Later, when World War II broke out, he was involved 
in programs and controls for the Metal Working industry. 
The last job he held with the government was as a special 
assistant to the Secretary of Commerce. 

After his work with the government, Magdoff moved in- 
to private business and worked on Wall Street for a period 
of time. When he retired from private business, he wrote a 
series of articles which became a book called the Age of 
Imperialism. Magdoff will be speaking at UVM on Tues- 
day, February 16 in B106 Angell at 7:30 p.m. 

Cynic: You’re going to be speaking about October’s 
stock market crash when you come to UVM. Do 
you think that plunge was similar or different to the 
one that occurred in 1929? 

Magdoff: | don’t think one can make an exact com- 
parison between the two. Throughout history, not just 
‘29 and going back through the centuries, whenever 
you had speculative markets that have run amuck, you 
get panic at some point. And to that extent, the high 
degree of speculation in the twenties in the stock 
market resulted ultimately in a decline, and so did the 
one in ‘87. In other words, the speculative markets go 
crazy on the assumption that things will forever go up. 
Once there is a reality that it isn’t inevitable, then 
you get panic. So in that sense there is a similarity. 

The real question is what happens afterward. And 
what happened in ‘29 is that the market recovered 
shortly after the crash, and it went up for about six 
months until the spring of 1930. Then for two very 
long years, the market declined to 1932 when it was 
something like 15 percent, or something in that range, 
of what had been the previous peak. And then it 
never got back to the past peak until 1954. (I’m using 
Dow Jones averages now.) 

Now that is really the issue. The issue is not the 
particular peak or the particular break, but how it fits 
in with the rest of the economy. My proposition is 
that we’ve been living for almost twenty years now on 
‘that speculation. That is, the economy is living on 
speculation, as a result of which many problems 
‘developed. And the issue is whether that can be main- 
tained for very long, that kind of an economy. 

Cynic: Why is it that the trade deficit of the 
United States is higher than it has ever been and 
higher than other countries? 

Magdoff: The primary problem, I think, is the high 
value of the dollar relating to other currency. 

Cynic: Is that related to the stock market drop in 
October at all? 

Magdoff: No. It isn’t related to the stock market 
drop except insofar as one could say that there was a 
general apprehension about the stability of the 
economy that pervaded the business community. In 
other words, they were concerned about the govern- 
ment deficit, the trade deficit, and the foreign debt of 
the United States. This is something they were con- 
scious of. 

Cynic: Some would say that Japan is a major threat 
to our economy. Is it? If not, then what or who is? 

Magdoff: It isn’t a question of a threat to our 
economy. The whole world economy has been in this 
slow stage of stagnation: You have this excess capacity 
In production of most goods all over the world. It’s a 
global overcapacity. You have growing mass unemploy- 
ment in all the advanced industrial countries. And 
while Japan has been more successful than others, it’s 
ftowing there to, the unemployment and excess 
Capacity. It is not just the pressure of Japan exploiting 
the United States, it’s a result that happens 
throughout history, throughout the history of 
Capitalism. At one time England was the most domi- 
Nant power in the world, then it became the United 
States, and while Japan is not that now — Japan and 
West Germany — they are major exporters and major 
financial centers. 

Cynic: If you had to name an economic priority for 
€ next President of the United States, what would 


it be? : 
Magdoff: I think there is no easy way out of the 
Present crisis, and it is a crisis that is affecting the 
‘Sapitalist system as a whole. And in view of there not 
Wee a way out, then the major issue for as country 
ke the United States becomes, how do you protect 
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the American people. The people’s interests involve 
having decent food, decent homes, and adequate 
medical care. It happens that in the United States, 
there is that potential for meeting these needs. We 
have an enormous productive capacity. We have an 
overproduction of agricultural supplies. You have 
hunger in this country at the same time you have ex- 
cess agricultural production. My approach is that a 
sane society would provide those needs, but it would 
require a change in social priorities. Now, a president 
can’t do that alone; it isn’t something that you can 
enact in law. It has to come with the will of the 
people. 

Cynic: Is the balanced budget a realistic goal? 
Magdoff: Oh, you can make the budget balanced, 
but you would create tremendous suffering. The irony 

of the situation is that we can’t live with the deficit 
and we can’t live without it. The deficit has been an 
important factor in maintaining the economic activity 
of this country. It has been one of the most important 
counteracting forces to the stagnation that set in. 
Otherwise, we would have a decling economy. The 
deficit plays a very important role in sustaining the 
economy. 

The issue is one of priorities and not eliminating the 
deficit. The increase has taken place in military spen- 
ding, and has taken away from the protection of the 
poor. The main tendency in balancing the budget is 
to maintain the military spending and take more away 
from the poor, the elderly and so on. 

Cynic: What do you think of the Teenage 
Minimum Wage bill? 

Magdoff: They want to reduce it and I think that’s 
nonsense. There aren’t enough jobs available. It’s not 
a question that the wages are too high; it’s that there 
aren’t the jobs. You have the same kind of mass 
unemployment in countries where you don’t have this 
kind of minimum wage so that putting it in terms of 
reducing the minimum wage does not solve any 
problems. 

You see this was done before, it was done during the 
New Deal. Jobs were created for the unemployed that 
were creative and useful. And that whole history has 
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From the cover of Harry Magdoff’s book, The Age of Imperialism. 
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been forgotten. 

Cynic: What would you propose as a solution to 
the unemployment problem? 

Magdoff: Instead of building bombers and nuclear 
equipment, use the money to give jobs to people to dc 
useful things. During the Great Depression, for exam- 
ple, there was the Civilian Conservation Corp in 
which young people were given jobs to go out into the 
forest and build, construct useful things such as dams, 
and to keep the forests in better order — things that 
were needed in the countryside to improve our 
resources and our quality of life. Meanwhile, the 
young people got fresh air, jobs and learned skills in. 
the process. And you have so many problems in this 
country — ecological, flood and environmental pro- 
blems. There ‘is so muth’ that needs'to be done and 
you have the resources in terms of human beings. The 
issue would be to develop a program, and it’s not very 
difficult to do, to give jobs to young people and to do 
something that is useful to society. 

Now as far as adults are concerned, similar things, 
could be done. We need more teachers, we need more 
assistants for teachers. There is work to be done in 
cleaning up the slums. There are enormous houses in 
disrepair, bombed out areas of the sections of the big 
cities. Those houses could be repaired, and provisions 
made for the homeless. This could be done. We have 
the cement, we have the lumber and the machinery 
and tools that are needed. We have people who could 
teach others skills. We have skilled people who are 
unemployed. The tragedy of the situation is that the 
problems are within our grasp, unlike a country after 
an earthquake. 

We had 10 million people unemployed when war 
broke out in the forties. Over night, the unemployed 
disappeared, many of them went into the Army. 
Others came into the labor force. We were able to 
produce enough equipment to supply an 11 million 
man Army and to supply the British, Russians and 
Free French. We did this in a couple of years, that we 
could do. Now if we could do that for war, why can’t 
we do that for peace? Why can’t we have something 
where the needs of peace replace the needs of war? 
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By MARY MITSCHOW 


This semester, under the 


leadership of Director 


William Christmas, the 
UVM Student Health 
Center has undergone some 
changes in its management 


of student health in 
response to recent 
problems. 


The two major changes 
include the removal of the 
sick list, a list for faculty of 
all students with illnesses 
varified by the Health 
Center, and the institution 
of a policy of appointment- 
only visits, ending their 
previous walk-in system. 

Christmas reports that he 
was asked by the Student 
Affairs Committee of the 
Faculty Senate to look into 
the use of the sick list, 
which he instituted upon 
his arrival at UVM in 1982.. 


’- Christmas found that the 


faculty, “particularily those 


with large classes, simply 


weren’t using the sick list.” 

In addition, the faculty 
and Health Center staff 
took issue with the one to 
two percent of the students 


with no medical symptoms 


““who would attempt to be 


put on the sick list after 


having missed classes.” 
After taking an informal 
poll of other University 


Health Centers about 
-UVM’s size, Christmas 


found that the vast majority 
had established a medical 
excuse system. ‘‘Under this 


system, an ill student would 
visit the health center and 
after an examination would 
receive a signed slip from a 
doctor or visit a private 
physician and receive a per- 
sonal note from him. It is 
then up to the student to 
negotiate with his/her pro- 
fessor in regard to missed 
classses or exams,” he 
explained. 

Under the new system 
“the benefit of the doubt is 


WARREN DIBBLE 


This group of students, shown here, are running an information booth about the candidate they endorse, 
Republican Robert Dole, in lower Billings. 


Health Center changes policies 


Though he says it is too 
early to get any general 
reaction to the medical ex- 
cuse system, Christmas says 
that “‘if the faculty didn’t 
use the sick list then it was 
of no use to students.” 

The institution of 
appointment-only visits to 
the Medical Center has 
taken place this semester as 
well. The walk-in, or asy 
Christmas terms it the 
“take a number and wait”’ 


“The new system makes students 


more responsible, and creates more 
teacher-student interaction by 
eliminating the third party.” 

—Jo Anne Murad, 


UVM professor 


given by the faculty and not 
the Health Center,”’ 
Christmas said. 

Romance Language Pro- 
fessor Jo Anne Murad 
agreed that the previous 
sick list system had needed 


reform, saying she. had used . 


the list ‘‘perhaps three 
times while it has been in 
use at the University.” 
“The new system makes 
students more responsible,” 
she said, ‘‘and creates more 
teacher-student interaction 
by eliminating the third 
party.’’ She added, 
however, that it is ‘‘the one 


in 30 who hides behind the 
sick list who make it dif- 


ficult for the whole group.” 


system, had created on 
average a 20 to 25 minute 
wait per person. For some, 
however, the wait in the 
Health Center reached up 
to two hours. 

Christmas found this an 
unacceptable system for 
both the students and his 
busy staff. In November and 
December the appointment 


‘system had a trial run, but it 


was only lightly advertised 
and was “hard on some 
students.”’ He reported, 
‘“(They) would come over 
to the Health Center only 
to find out that they had to 
make an appointment.”’ 


please turn to page 6 


Feminist speaks at UVM 


about the American family 


By KATHRYN 
SCHWARTZ 

Barbara Ehrenreich told 
the UVM campus that the 
traditional American fami- 
ly, from a feminist perspec- 
tive, is more realistic than 
that portrayed in other 
ways, such as by the media 
or by the two major politcal 
parties. 

Ehrenreich said that the 
real focus of public policy 
concerning the family is the 
issue of poverty. ‘““When 
the Right talks about the 
family, and when the 
Democrats talk about the 
family, what they are com- 
ing to is the issue of poverty 
and some kind of approach 
to that.” 

To reinforce her point on 
this issue she added, ‘“‘Ob- 
viously not all families are 
of equal concern to the peo- 
ple who are talking about 
the family and social policy. 
For example, in all the 
papers and think tank 
meetings on the family, 
there have been none on 
the deranged and 
disordered family patterns 
of the very rich.” 

She continued, ‘‘the pro- 
fessional concern of the 
family arises in the case of 


the poor.” 
Ehrenteich pointed out 
that the Right sees 


feminism and welfare as the 
causes for the decline in the 
family, which she views 
absurd. : 

Ehrenreich said that 
feminism, was not, and is 
not, a cause for the decline 
in the family. She said that 
if either sex revolted against 
their role in the traditional 
family, the male revolted 
first: 

The males in America 
resented the bread-winning 
role that they were assign- 
ed, Ehrenreich explained, 
and a few social changes 
took place to alleviate the 
pressure of getting married 
and assuming this role. 
Among these social 
changes she cited the rising 
age of a first marriage, a 
reduced social stigma on 
divorce, and marketing 
messages that tell men that 
if they avoid this role of 
bread winner, they could 
have many benefits for 
themselves. 

“T can’t prove that it is 
men who first rejected their 
role in the family,” said 
Ehrenreich. ‘But if the 
Conservatives were right 
about women being the 
disruptive influence, the 
anti-family element, I think 
we would be seeing articles 
in GQ and Penthouse with 
titles like, ‘Overcoming her 
fear of commitment,’ or, 
‘The woman shortage and 
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how to beat it,’ or, ‘I lost 6 
pounds and then she pro- 
posed.’ Those are all titles 
paraphrased from women’s 
magazines, sadly.”’ 

Ehrenreich addressed the 
possibility, proposed. by the 
far Right, of welfare being a 
cause of the decline in the 
family, with the same vigor 
as the feminist possibility. 
She stated that the Right 
holds the belief that if you 
offer $500 a month to unw- 
ed or divorced mothers, 
they will remain unmarried 
to obtain these benefits. 
Ehrenreich deemed _ this 
sentiment preposterous. 

“The sad thing now is 
that welfare payments are 
too low to have any effect 
on women who need to 
leave a marriage because it’s 
abusive or violent,’’ she 
said. 

The Right also says that 


‘welfare will cause poverty, 


rather than help the situa- 
tion. In response to this no- 
tion, Ehrenreich | states, 
“what they mean when 
they say that welfare causes 
poverty is that welfare 
causes demoralization and 
bad habits and causes 
dependency, which makes 
people poor. But I would 
say that sentiment, ‘welfare 
causes poverty,’ is on the 
same par as saying, for ex- 
ample, ‘Social Security 
causes baldness,’ or 
‘Medicare causes old age.’”’ 

She continued, “‘it is true 
that people on welfare are 
poor, but that -condition 
was not caused by welfare, 
it was perpetuated by 
welfare becuase the benefits 
are too low. What causes 
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demoralization? It isn’t the 
welfare. It’s the poverty. 

“That’s the source of 
economic demoralization,” 
she said. ‘‘Poverty 
demoralizes people. Poverty 
robs people of hope. Pover- 
ty makes it hard to think 
about the future. And we 
are not doing enough in 
this country to help people 
out of poverty.” 

On what Ehrenreich con- 
siders the realistic causes of 
the decline of the family, 
she said “‘if the family is in 
trouble in this society, it is 
because we have both a 
culture and an economy 
which are, in many ways, 
actually hostile to families 
of all kinds.”’ 

Ehrenreich mentioned a 
few ways in which our 
culture does not allow for a 
traditional families sur- 
vival.She stated that strong 
families are only possible in 
strong communities 


“Families today are ex- 
pe °c the dito. bee 
mobile,though, which 


makes them isolated from 
much needed community 
reference and support. 

The community is on the 
decline in America, she 
said. This can cause major 
problems for the family, 
such as child abuse, due to 
the extreme isolation of the 
family. Ehrenreich states, 
“Tt is an abhoration to put 
three or four people into 
four walls and say you've 
got to be everything to each 
other all day, everyday of 
the year.” 

Another real cause of the 
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Barbara Ehrenreich said that the family can be strengthened by such 


things as better wages, social support, such as child and health care, 
and housing. 
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Candon declared Board of Trustees Chair 


By TED BOOTH 


Former state legislator 
John Candon of Norwich, 
Vermont was selected last 
Saturdayto chair the 
University of Vermont 
Board of Trustees. Candon 
takes over the one-year post 


from Angelo Pizzagali of 


South Burlington. In addi- 
tion to a new chairman, the 
25 member board annouced 
that Robert F. Cioffi of St. 
Albans, Helen Dalton Col- 
lins of Wyckoff, New Jersey 
and Alan D. Overton were 
appointed to serve on the 
Board. 

A trustee since 1985, 
Candon was appointed to 
the Board by the state 
legislature while a member 
of the Vermont House of 
Representatives. With his 
legislative background, 
Candon believes, ‘‘the 
niversity and the state 
should be able to foster a 
more harmonious working 
relationship.”’ 

During his term in the 
house (1983-86), Candon 
served as vice-chairman of 
the Commerce Committee. 

Candon praised Pizzagalli 
for enhancing the visibility 
of the Trustees on_ the 
University campus. While 
Pizzagalli was in office, 
Candon said, ‘‘he cut back 
the number of Trustees 
while increasing the time 
spent on campus by 
Trustees by over 300%.” 

This task, Candon con- 
tinued, was accomplished 
in three steps: first, the 
number of Trustee meetings 
held during the academic 
year was cut from six to 
four; second, the number of 
committees the Trustees 
had to serve on was cut 
from three to two; and 
third, besides the four 
trustee meetings on cam- 
pus, each'committee is re- 
quired to meet separately 
once a year. 

The end result, Candon 
surmised, ‘‘is an increased 
Participation with ad- 


ministratmon, faculty, 
students, and staff n identi- 
fying and solving problems 
that arise.’’ 

Last Friday’s. committee 
meetings were used as a 
forum for presenting and 
discussing new and ongoing 
projects. On Saturday, the 
entire Board convened and 
listened to progress reports 
from each commitee chair. 
Among the issues discussed 
were the development of a 
graduate nursing program 
and the proposed sale of Ft. 
Ethen Allen. 

Vermont is currently the 
only state which does not 
offer a graduate nursing pro- 
gram. Rosemary Dale, In- 
terim Dean for the School 
of Nursing, points out that 
the state cannot successful- 
ly retain new nursing 
graduates without a 
graduate degree program. 

According to Dale, the 
number of women entering 
undergraduate nursing 
degree programs _ has 
decreased nationwide in the 
last ten years. Studies com- 


piled by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health and Human 
Services indicate the coun- 
try will face a severe shor- 
tage of nurses in the next 
five years. 

The School of Nursing 
has taken measures to rec- 
tify the situation by en- 
couraging and_ recruiting 
potential nursing students 
through visits to Vermont 
high schools. In addition, 
the School is tenatively of- 
fering a few graduate nurs- 
ing courses next fall. 

When the University an- 
nouced last fall the Ft. 
Ethan Allen property was 
for sale the University made 
clear the school was not in- 
terested in becoming a part- 
ner in developing the pro- 
perty. As Rayburn Lavigne, 
Assistant Vice President for 
Administration and Ser- 
vices stated, ‘‘the Universi- 
ty is not in the develop- 
ment business.” 

Fearing private companies 
would develop the property 
without consulting the 
community of Colchester, 


STEPHEN MOUNT 
Former trustee Angelo Pizzagalli sits next to UVM President Lattie Coor at a Board of Trustees meeting. 


that town approached the 
university last fall after the 
University began taking 
bids from private contrac- 
tors. Within a week the 
University removed the 
project off the market and 
gave the town a May 1 pro- 
posal deadline. 

Colchester’s town 
manager David Timmons 
presented the town’s initial 
report to the University’s 
Building and Grounds 
Committee last Friday. The 
report sufficiently impressed 
chairman Bill Gmlbert to 
state to the Board ‘‘the 
town of Colchester is 
handling the process in a 
very professional and 
logical manner.” 

Gilbevt went on to 
add,‘‘the plan takes into 
consideration all three com- 
pnents of the property.”’ 
The three components con- 
sist of preserving the 
historical integrity, of the 
buildings, maintaing open 
space, and providing affor- 
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UVM studies sexual behaviors of students 


By JEN COMISKEY 

Professor Stephen 
Berkowitz and Dr. William 
Christmas are heading a 
study concerning student’s 
sexual behavior at UVM. 
Berkowitz’s Sociology 296 
class and volunteers from 
his Sociology 1 class are 
taking part. 

“The Student Health 
Center is participating in 
and supporting the survey,” 
said Christmas. “It is im- 
Portant to get adequate 
Tésponses to make the study 
Meaningful.” 

; Berkowitz has done 
Similar studies at UVM in 
‘Me past, most recently in 
April of 1987. The main 
‘Purpose of this survey is to 
‘orm a model concerned 

: with three factors: the 

_ "fansmission rates of 
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diseases, patterns of 
transmission, and how clos- 
ed UVM’s population is. 

Sexually transmitted 
diseases are ‘‘a function of 
risk,” said Berkowitz. ““We 
want to find out what the 
behavioral changes are at 
UVM.” 

Berkowitz believes that 
the message about safe sex 
is getting through to the 
students. He found that 
“there has been a recent 
wave in condom buying.” 

Some of the questions are 
concerned with  student’s 
background, religious 
beliefs, the size of the high 


school they went to, and 


‘parent’s occupation. 


Berkowitz said ‘‘a person’s 
behavior can be determined 
and predicted by their 
background.” 


Other questions concern 
an individual’s sexual ac- 
tivities, whether their part- 
ners are on- or off-campus 
students, when they last 
had sexual intercourse, or if 
they had ever transmitted 
any sexual diseases. 

Using a stratified random 
sample of UVM students 
from the Registrar’s office, 
they will determine who 
will receive the ques- 
tionaires. The groups they 
feel to be at high risk of 


transmitting diseases will be 


oversampled. 

Berkowitz and Christmas 
stressed confidentality in 
dealing with the ques- 
tionaires. They are using a 
new approach, said 
Berkowitz, “‘so that there is 
no way anyone will know 
who sent the questionaire 


1988 


back.” 

With the questionaire, 
there will be a card with a 
number on it. When the 
student sends in the card, 
their name and number will 
be crossed off of the list of 
students in the sample. This 
is how Berkowitz and 
Christmas will know how 
much of their sample 
responded. The ques- 
tionaire should be mailed 
separately, and has no name 
or identifying number on it, 
so it cannot be traced back 


‘to an individual. 


Berkowitz and Christmas 
want to have the ques- 
tionaire sent out by the end 
of this month. They are 
hoping that students will 
cooperate and make their 
study successful. 


ONGRATULATIONS 


To The New 
Sisters of 


KAPPA ALPHA THETA 
Initiated on Feb. 7 


4, CHINESE RESTAURANT 
{29 Sunday Brunch 


6.95 
ae pt you can eat 


Ss =). * A different selection 
xi 2 every Sunday 


* Complimentary Champagne 
12:00-4:00 PM 

Free Parning off College Street after 4:30 

Sat.. Sun. & Holidays all day. 


126 College Street 


y 
ser. 
Polo 
Drakkar Noir 
Azzaro 


Paco Rabanne 
Grey Fiannel 


75 Church St. 


Mon&Fri 9-9 Tues-Thurs 9-6 Sat 9-5:30 


Burlington 863-1023 


Fragrances 
for Your 
Valentine 


Anne Klein 
Calandre 


Anais Anais 
Gucci 


“TS NOT TOO: LATE FOR 


INCLUDED: Roundtrip airfare * roundirip airport to hotel transters * 7 nights accommodations * all 
hotel taxes * services of on-location STS resort representative * discounted nightclub admissions 


phia, BWI. and Toronto. (call rep for details) 
NOT INCLUDED: $3 US and $8 Jamaican departure taxes. 


FORT LAUDERDALE / DAYTONA BEACH 


The Tradition continues... 
INCLUDED: 7 nights hotel accommodations * All taxes and surcharges * Discounts * Frow welv.me 
arties * Daily activities. contests and happy hours 
LODGING: Ft. Lauderdale . Berkley inn on US 1 for $139 * The Riviera 
on the Strip for $169 / Daytona Beach © International inn for $159 Call 
rep tor details 2 
PTIONAL AIRFARE: New York Boston, Philadelphia. Washington OC and 
Upstate NY (call rep for details) 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS it's Better In The gitenant 


INCLUDED;Roundirip airfare * roundtrip airport to hotel transfers * 7 mights hotel accommujat..ios 
* All hotel taxes and graturties * 3 hour boat cruise * Nighiciub admissions * Services of STS resort 
Representative * 3 beach parties 

LODGING: Hote! accommodations are located on and of! beach tomeel every 


budget (call rep for details) 
DEPARTURE CITIES: Rates based on Philadelphia departures. New York 
dd $20 Boston add $30 


a 
NOT INCLUDED:$3 US and $5 Bahamas departure taxes 


Call Mike Mandell at 865-4263 
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Student Association — 


considers nomenclature 


| g jssions ¢ 125 
: renown oe ’ a straive Sage 
L and Her man FA pouldet 

: 8 . . r 
— eare pay" The Student Association’s Treasurer Rob Miller, President Dave Pope, 
3 nakes? and Vice-president Digger Fair at a recent §.A. meeting. 
; gilbet ” 
fended by that.’ 
i foreign ft = By STEPHEN Karen Sclafani agreed: 
: 2 : MOUNT “The term ‘Freshman’ 
: Su te The Student Association Perpetuates the pattern of 
: Me (S.A.) approved a bill that male dominance. People 
‘ Gatch changes the title Freshman have accepted for too long 
es beg to First Year Student. The such Ler: 
t gs change is to go into such ‘Women = viewed as 
: yyail the CP publications as the Cat’s objects,” said Scwartz, 
§ ative Act Tale and the UVM_ “and women are left out of 
ry arma = 
: ; Catalogue. language. ae 
: a There was much debate Bo Aylin said that the use 
: over the change, much of it of the Se freshman 
3 having to do with the could be ‘‘analagous to the 
: 658 9595 semantics of the resolution Kake Walk. We're ghia 
: bs wording itself, but some of here’s someone who s been 
: it directly , against the discriminated against, and 
4 proposal. here’s what we’re going to 
3 Senator Steve Gatoff said do about it.'” 
= that though he thought the After several minutes of 
"4 resolution was a good one, debate on the resolution, 
he thought that it wasn’t O° phrases were struck, 
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CORONA CASES $22.00 


Bud Suitcase 
‘Busch Keg 


$13.35 
$31.75 


being presented correctly. 
“T don’t think we’re doing 
it the right way — you 
should educate first, then 
change,” he said. 

The sponsor of the resolu- 
tion, Danielle Schwartz, 
disagreed and refused to 
remove the proposal until a 
later date. Senator Mike 
Kirby said that terminology 
can often become offensive, 
whether established or not. 

“The point came out that 
this is a trivial matter,’ he 
said. “I don’t think it is. 
Terminology can offend — 
take the term ‘Christmas’ 
to refer to all December 


one which dealt with the 
percentage of people who 
consider slapping a woman 
acceptable, and another 
which included the names 
of several other schools | 
which have made the same 
change. 

After the changes were 
made and before the vote, 
Senator Mike Chioffi 
reminded the Senate that 
“if you are representatives, 
and not trustees, then you 
must listen to the polls, 
which showed that students 
either did not want the 
change or did not care.” 

A roll call vote passed the 


Bud Keg $38.75 i 
3} e holidays. Someone. of resolution 19-7-4. 
Jewish origin could be of- 


Health Center changes ee 


_ Now with a second location 
in K&K Beverage. ; 
Deliveries with K&K orders 


continued from page 4 pointment scheduling. The 


UVM student Kimon 
Passios said he had an hour 
and a half wait last 
semester, even with an ap- 
pointment. This semester, 
however, the Health 


Obstentrics and’ 
Gynecology Department at 
the Center, always run on 
an appointment scheduling 
basis, has approximately a 
ten percent no-show rate. ». 
But. overall, ‘‘the mew - 


Vig a + 
Aly D fl ad J oe SU S Lau h? Center ‘has tried to make system appears to be work- 
i a 14 i ' ew ¢ the change more widely ing quite well. I have 
Ne f z known, posting signs and recieved a by and _ large 
sissy ate yo r neuine ie eres ads peaitive react? from me 
Dg meee g i ; printed in the Cynic. students, and I think the 
We Gi me fy) Fourth Annual Off Camp us Faith Renewal Appointments are made staff appreciates being able 
BT rae, Wee, (A For Students, Faculty and Staff on an advance and_ to plan their time,” accor- 
LS Feb. 29 to March 2 emergency (same day) basis. ding to Peggy Johnson, a 


For Information Call 


Persons of All Faiths Invited 


The Episcopal/Lutheran Campus Ministry and The Catholic Center at UVM 


The Center has added staff 
and now has a “‘float’’ M.D. 
to be available in case of 
emergency and to supervise 
the other staff. 

Though there are high 
hopes for the new system, 
Christmas expressed some 
concern about the no-show 
rate inevitable with ap- 


staff member at the clinic. 
UVM student Julia 
Perlmutter said she prefered 
the old walk-in system, 
“You’re more likely to push: 
yourself to go to class and 
get yourself sicker if you 
have to make an appoint 
ment to see a doctor which 
could take a few days.” 
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Coor unveils mural 
_ about world peace 


This new mural was unveiled by UVM President Coor Monday in the 
International Lounge in L/L. 


By JOE BELL 

A mural dedicated to 
world peace, understan- 
ding, and friendship was 
unveiled in the UVM Inter- 
national Club Lounge on 
Monday by UVM President 
Lattie Coor. The ceremony 
was, more than anything, a 
tribute to Jonathan Kwon, a 
UVM student who spent 
Christmas alone in Burl- 
ington because he wanted 
to leave something behind 
for the school before return- 
ing to his home in Australia 
— something permanently 
emblazoned with his ideals. 

“It is fitting to unveil it 
here (in the International 
Lounge),”’ said Coor, com- 
menting on the interna- 
tional origins of mural work 
and the political and 
historical messages which 
these larger than life por- 
traits have come to em- 
body. “It is an impressive 
work of art,’’ he added. 

In his opening remarks, 
Coor proclaimed his love of 
Surprises and recalled 
memories of past unveilings 
such as “when a cham- 
pagne bottle was smashed 
on the bow of a ship during 
World War II, and the ship 
sank immediately 
following.”’ 
~ “T’m impressed that John 
was able to undertake the 
task of painting the mural,”’ 
continued Coor. According 
to Coor, the mural forceful- 
ly expresses the theme of 
peace, calling its creator 


“active, successful, and 
spirited enough to have left 
something here.’’ Coor 
continued by calling the 
mural a ‘“‘truly deep pursuit 
of peace and harmony.”’ 

The mural shows two 
doves as symbols of peace 
and harmony. The doves 
are irailed by flags from all 
over the world. This setting 
takes place atop Kwon’s 
depiction of the globe. 
Kwon, a history and 
economics major, spent the 
better part of 3 years here at 
UVM. 

A member of the Delta 
Psi fraternity, Kwon was 
also on the staff of the 
Ariel. Among his many 
hobbies other than painting 
are: photography, bike 
riding, traveling in the U.S. 
and Canada, and occa- 
sionally home brewing his 
own beer. “John was very 
fond of Australian beer, and 
occasionally brewed his 
own, which we called Kwon 


Lager,” said longtime friend 


Mike Smotrich. 

The audience of about 50 
people, many of whom 
assisted Coor with the ac- 
tual unveiling, seemed im- 
pressed with the mural. 
Coor closed the ceremony 
saying of the mural: “It 
speaks for itself.”” He added 
that he hopes John is ac- 
corded the recognition he 
deserves for his work when 
he returns to UVM in May 
to graduate with his class. 


VIA reorganizes 


Volunteers In Action 
(VIA) has changed its in- 
astructure, according to 
VIA advisor Susan Wilson. 
A is going through a 
Major structural change so 
that we can better respond 
to projects’ needs.”’ 

“We want to create a 
mechanism so we can 
fecruit members, and so 
that we can have a special 
event every semester. We 
also have project coor- 

dinators, which we had 
before, but now we have 
More of a central structure, 
More of a collective than a 
heirarchy.” 

4 “The board,”’ she said, 

will be more of a way of 

“eping the wheels turning. 
tiles : 

€te having a retreat this 


yt 


week to discuss the 
changes, and to talk about 
how to work with 
volunteers and how to deal 
with specific problems.”’ 

VIA has many programs 
on -its agenda, such as 
Adopt-a-Grandparent, Big 
Brother/Big Sister, Ver- 
mont Special Olympics, the 
UVM Prison Project 
(Dismas House), Vermont 
Children’s Magazine, and 
Volunteers for Youth, a Big 
Brother/Big Sister program 
for UVM athletes. 

VIA hopes to do projects 
on environmental issues, 
homelessness and hunger 
awareness, but they have a 
shortage of volunteers for 
these projects. 
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Smugglers’ Ski Express 


*30 Includes Round Trip Bus & Day Ski Tickets 


Daily thru March ee a 


*7 Round Trip For 
Smugglers’ Notch 
Season Pass & (Taye: 
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Bus Schedule 


(Sorry, not responsible if you miss the bus.) 


From Burlington From Smugglers’ 

AM PLACE PM PLACE 

1 ee lege coer itt Rattner SERVICE ISN 
of S. Willard & Maple 5:00 St. Michael's, Aliot Hall 

7:30 Billings 5:15 Sheraton Bur DAILY THE : VI -AT 

7:45 5:30 UVM Gutterson Circle 

815. St Michael's, Aft Hall coe -Chemintain Delloge — Coreas THRU V-E-R-M‘O'N:T 

8:30 Martin's Lang Farm Ctr om OS. Willard & Maple MARCH 

9:15 Arrive at Smugglers’ __ 6:15 Radisson Hotel 899-4089 


How to run you 
Own show 
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The American Express” Card can play a starring role 
virtually anywhere you shop, from Tulsa to Thailand. 
Whether you re buying a TV or a T-shirt. So during college 
and after, it's the perfect way to pay for just about 
everything you'll want. 


How to get the Card now. 


College is the first sign of success. And because we believe 
in your potential, we've made it easier to get the American 
Express Card right now. Whether you're a freshman, senior 

or grad student, look into our new automatic approval 
offers. For details, pick up an application on campus. Or 
call 1-800-THE-CARD and ask for a student application. 
The American Express Card. 


Don't Leave School Without [t™ 


© 198% American Express Travel Related Services Company, Inc 
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Buy your 
sweetie one 
sandwich & get 


second half 
price. 


With this coupon 


Valentine’s Day Only 


te mummy by 


Sensous Silks 
So simple 
and oh... — 
So sexy. 
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Over 50 years uf Service 


$15 PINE STREET 


DOORS & WINDOWS 
FORMICA COUNTERTOPS 
PICTURE FRAMES 


PR TING CON <2: GEOR EAROWARE 
YOUR SHELVING 
LUMBER NUMBER Casinet 
863-3428 CORK BOARDS 


T.A. HAIGH 


LUMBER COMPANY,INC 


DIM SUM: Chicken & Shrimp Dumplings, Vegetarian 


IBBUIG-WeA 


C 'eGu.AUING A1Og*g Ie ‘sSuijduing 


175 Church Street 
Slightly South of City Hall 


Dinner: Tues.-Thurs., 5-930 


Fn. & Sat. 5-10:30 
Now DEM SUR 
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President Coolidge: 


By COLLEEN 
PIXLEY 

After spending a long day 
haying a neighbor’s field in 
Plymouth Notch, Ver- 
mont’s favorite son undress- 
ed by the light of a lantern 
and fell asleep. Plymouth at 
this time was a village of 
two houses, two tenements, 
a church, a cheese factory, 
and a general store. 
Twenty-nine people lived 
there when they were all 
home. This was the 
hometown of our thirtieth 
president, Calvin Coolidge. 
Across the continent, 
though, a president was 
dying... 

Plymouth Notch was one 
of the last places to hear of 
his death. The nearest 
telephone to the Coolidge 
homestead was across the 
way, in the general store, 
and its ringing, in the 
night, failed to awake 
anyone. A_ Bridgewater 
telegrapher, realizing the 
emergency, brought the 
message to the family’s 
attention. 

Tears came to Grace 
Coolidge’s eyes, the new 
first lady, as she and Calvin 
listened to the news. Urged 
by a telegraph from the At- 
torney General, Calvin 
Coolidge sought out his 
father to give him the oath 
of office of President. 

The ceremony took place 
in the sitting room. It was a 
memorable scene.. The 14- 
by 17-foot room was 
representative of rural 
America. A worn rug, a 
rocking chair, a marble- 
topped table and desk were 
the furnishings of a room 
which can still be seen to- 
day, at the Coolidge 
Homestead. 

“I Calvin Coolidge...” 
he began, ending with the 
familiar phrase, “So help 
me Gcd!”’ The clock struck 
2:47 as John Coolidge affix- 
ed his notary seal to his 
son’s signed oath. 

If Calvin Coolidge has 
become a legend for his 
cool, reserved Yankee 
character, his wife has been 
remembered for her grace 
and lively conversation. 
She frequently accom- 
panied him on his many 
rounds, being as courteous 
to the fiftieth as the first in 
a receiving line. She was 
the perfect helpmate for the 
politician. Where he was 
dull, she shone through like 
a beacon in the night. 
When he was rude, Grace 
showed amazing tact and 
good manners. Where he 
was irritated by people, she 
ingratiated herself to them. 
In short, where he needed 
help, she supplied it. 

So one may ask how these 
two not only met, but what 
they saw in each other. To 
learn this we must delve in- 
to their pasts. 

After graduating from 
Black River Academy in 
Ludlow, Calvin went on to 
Amherst College, a small 


intimate college. Here, as a 


freshman, he fought many 
bouts of homesickness. But 
he also worked hard. In his 
senior year he became a 
charter member of the Phi 
Gamma Delta fraternity’s 
Alpha Chi chapter, and 
gave, ironically, the 
humorous Grove Oration 
on Commencement Day. 

After graduation, the 
young man spent a summer 
at home trying to plan his 
next move. He chose to 
read law in a Northampton 
law office, and moved up 
the hill, overlooking the 
Clarke Institute for the 
Deaf. 

Grace Goodhue elected 
another path for her. life. 
She was a graduate of Burl- 
ington High School, in 


To his new wife 


Nt.'s favorite son 


years before he got over his 
fear of meeting new people. 
During the summer of 


1905 the families exchang- | 


ed visits, and it was this 
summer that Calvin decid- 
ed he would marry Grace 
Anna Goodhue. Wouldn’t 
you know his biggest pro- 
blem was his mother-in-law! 
She never took a liking to 
the young man, and engag- 
ed in arguments with him, 
which ‘‘Silent Cal” won 
point for point. 

To his new wife it ap- 
peared that Calvin had the 
largest collection of socks in 
western Massachusetts, and 
all had holes in them. One 
day Calvin brought a bag 
containing 52 more pairs 
home, also in need of darn- 


it appeared that 


Calvin had the largest collection of 
socks in western Massachusettes, 
and all of them had holes in them. 
One day Calvin brought a bag con- 
taining 52 more pairs home, also in 


need of darning. 


1897, and the next year 
decided to attend the 
University of Vermont. 
Grace Goodhue, later 
Grace Goodhue Coolidge, 
is perhaps our most famous 
graduate. 

Grace’s friends described 
her as a lively extrovert 
who had an unquenchable 
thirst for a good time. Dur- 
ing her studies here she was 
a charter member of the Pi 
Beta Phi fraternity 
(sororities were not named 
as so at this time). Early 
meetings of Pi Beta Phi 
were held in the Goodhue 
home at 312 Maple Street. 
This house still stands to- 
day, very much as it was a 
century ago. 

After her graduation in 
the spring of 1901 from 
UVM, she elected to attend 
Northampton’s Clarke In- 
stitute for the Deaf. Studies 
here would allow her to 
teach the deaf. It was while 
watering flowers, in front of 
her hall, that she caught 
her first glimpse of Calvin 
Coolidge. And, oh, what a 
glimpse it was! 

While watering the 
flowers, she happened to 
glance up the hill, toward 
the house where a young 
law student was living. She 
could not suppress her 
laughter when she saw our 
young:hero shaving in the 
window, wearing a hat and 
his union suit! 

After they met, young 
Calvin remarked he had 
heard her laughter, and ex- 
plained that an undisciplin- 
ed lock of hair required him 
to wear a hat while shaving. 
These two Vermonters were 
brought together more out 
of propinquity than 
anything else. For her sake, 
Calvin tried skating and 
dancing and went to par- 
ties, though it would be 


The Vermont 


ing. Grace asked him 
whether this was why he 
had married her. His 
answer, ‘‘No, but I find it 
mighty handy.‘ 

From such a taciturn man 
it seems amazing to find 
that the prime love of his 
life was his wife. Calvin 
Coolidge guarded her as his 
most precious’ treasure. 
When she was home with 
him, he would spend as 
much time as possible with 
her; if she was away, he 
would moon over her like a 
lovesick school boy. 

They rushed home from 
their honeymoon, in 
Quebec, to begin his 
political career. In 1898, he 
had been elected to the post 
of Alderman, and then, in 
1906, he sought a seat in 
the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives. The next 
year he was elected to the 
state’s Senate, and the next 
term he was nominated 
President of the 
Massachusetts Senate. By 
this time he had a name 
people recognized, and in 
1915, he ran and won the 
office of Lt. Governor, 


which he also held for two — 


terms. 

On New Year’s - Day, 
1919, he was inaugurated as 
the 54th Governor of 
Massachusetts, a position 
he would hold for two years. 
It was during this time that 
he gained his national pro- 
minence as the moving 
force in the Boston Police 
Strike. It was also this time 
when he was separated from 
Grace and his two sons, 
who had elected to stay in 
Northampton. 

In 1920 Coolidge ran 
from the presidential. elec- 
tion, Calvin and his wife 
followed the Convention’s 
proceedings from a_ hotel 
suite in Boston. When news 
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came that Senator Harding 
had been nominated on the 
Republican ticket, 
Coolidge put his hat on and 
went for a long walk in 
Boston Commons. He came | 
back and discussed his 
disappointment with his 
wife. But, while he had 
been walking, a surprising 
turnover had taken place in 
the nomination of the vice- 
presidential candidate. On 
the tenth ballot Chicago 
fell into chaos. An Orego- 
nian made a_ speech: 
‘« But, there is another son 
of Massachussetts who has 
been much in the public 
eye in the last year, a man 
who is sterling in his 
Americanism and stands for 
all that the Republican par- 
ty holds dear, and on behalf 
of the Oregon delegation I 
name for the exalted office 
of the vice president Gover- 
nor Calvin Coolidge of 
Massachusetts.“ On _ the 
eleventh ticket he was 
nominated, considered an 
eminently safe man. 

When asked if he would 
accept, his answer was, ‘1 
suppose I’ll have to.” 

Grace did much to help 
the president. She was an 
excellent hostess and con- 
versationalist, very seldom 
forgetting a name or face. 
She loved baseball, and was 
reportedly the Red Sox’s 
number 1 fan. She loved 
dancing, and meshed well 
with any person or crowd in 
official circles. She, herself, 
contributed to the myth of 
“Silent Cal.” 

Many believe that the 
success of this young Ver- 
monter was not so much 
genius, but timing. Years 
after his time in the White 
House he wrote down his 
formula. for success: 


“Nothing in the world can 


take the «place of per 
sistence. Talent will not; 
nothing in» this world ‘is 
more common than unsuc- 
cessful. men . of. talent. 


Genius will not; the world 


is full of educated derelicts. 
Persistence and determina 
tion -alom ¢>ane 
omnipotent.” 790n 

This statement is longet 
by 18 words than the will 
he left in 1932. Both he and 
his wife, who died in 1957, 
are buried in Plymouth 
Notch. 

Plymouth is not the place 
to remember the president 
and the first lady. The 
President’s Dining Room, 
in Waterman Building, is to 
be renamed the Grace 
Goodhue Coolidge Room, 
and a portrait of the -first 
lady is to be hung there. 
But, already the University 
of Vermont honors ou! 
most famous graduate wit 
the dedication of Coolidge 
Hall, on Redstone Campus 
in her honor. And, y& 
there are still people 
“the Notch” who havé 
nothing but fond memorié 
of Vermont's favorite 50! 
and his wife. eS 
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Students design their own courses 


By WENDY 

FULLERTON 
Students have begun to 
take the initiative in the 
courses they want by 
designing a couple of their 


own. 

In a SPARC debate on 
feminist theory last year, 
Beth Mintz, a Sociology 
professor, offered to design 
a course to meet students 
needs. As a spinoff from the 
course Women in Society, 
she met with a group of 
twenty-two students to 
design a course to suit their 
needs. Her role ‘in the 
course was primarily to pro- 
vide background 
information 
- Mintz took their sugges- 
tions and came up with a 
reading list. The course is a 
three credit course that 
meets twice a week. Topics 
are divided among the 

students and they lead the 
* discussion. 

“The level of discussion 
has been unbelievable,” 
said Mintz. “‘The topics are 
hard and the conversation 
has ‘been exciting and 


Local/State/National Round-up 


stimulating.” 

Most students have taken 
the course for Women 
Studies credit, but some are 
fulfilling a Sociology 
requirement. 

Mintz said, “I know the 
students want to be there 
and I’m absolutely thrilled 
with the level of sophistica- 
tion in the discussions.” 

A student in Mintz’s class 
is also enthusiastic. Chris 
Staats, a senior Biology ma- 
jor, said, “I really love it, 
and I have a vested interest 
in it.” 

According to Staats, ‘‘It’s 
nice to have autonomy and 
figure out what it is we are 
lacking in our education 
and what classes we want to 
take.’ 

Both Mintz and Staats 
feel that the students seem 
to go to a class they’ve 
designed with a little more 
enthusiasm than to a class 
that is required. 

“I’m glad she gave us the 
opportunity and I hope 
other professors care 
enough about their topics 
that they will accept some 
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Baby M 

The New Jersey supreme 
court has just ruled sur- 
rogacy illegal. ‘“‘This is the 
sale of a child,’’wrote Chief 
Justice Robert N. Wilentz 
in his explanation of the 
unanimous ruling over the 
Baby M case. ‘‘There are in 
society some things money 
can not buy.” The court 
testored Mary Beth 
Whitehead Gould’s paren- 
tal rights and declared the 
$10,000 contract she signed 
invalid and unenforceable. 

William and Elizabeth 
Stern, the contracting cou- 
ple, will have exclusive 
‘custody of the child. 
However, Mrs. Stern will 
not be able to adopt Baby 
M. This ruling upheld an 
earlier one in a lower court. 

Attorneys for both sides 
of the Baby M case have 
decided not to appeal the 
decision of this court. 


Airline regs 


The Federal Trade Com- 
Mission’s report on airline 
deregulation said that 
lowered prices have made 
air travel accessable to 
millions of middle-class 
Americans. 

‘Consumers have saved 
$100 billion because of 
deregulation, the FTC 
Teport said, and the number 
of passengers flying has in- 
creased by 50 percent bet- 
ween 1978 and 1986. : 

Safety has also been im- 
Proved, the staff study add- 
ed. The FTC said 96 per- 


cent of all near-collisions 


cA 


‘ate (generated ‘from general - 
hay 


and military planes, not 
commercial airlines. 

However, Patricia Well 
of the aircraft owners group 
pointed out that general 
aviation encompasses 98 
percent of all aircraft, sug- 
gesting private pilot records 
are better than the numbers 
appear. 


Olympics 


Vermont will the most 
widely represented state in 
this year’s Olympics in 
Calgary, Alberta next 
weekend. Fifteen Vermont 
athletes will be spread over 
five events; Nordic skiing, 
Alpine skiing, ski jumping 
and Nordic combined, 
which is cross-country and 
jumping. 

Todd Boonstra, former 
UVM All-American, will 
race in the cross-country 
event for the men, along 
with Joe Galanes of 
Brattleboro. 

Four women will com- 
pete, one of whom is Leslie 
Krichko, also a former 
UVM student. Krichko was 
a member of UVM’s 1984 
NCAA _ chan.pionship 


team. 


Coke bust 


General Manuel Antonio 
Noriega, leader of Panama’s 
national guard and the sug- 
gested power behind the 
civilian government, was 
indicted Thursday by a U.S. 
federal grand jury on 
charges of aiding interna- 
tional cocaine traffickers. 

CBS News quoted 
Noriega as saying the in- 
dictment is ‘‘strictly a 
political act» aimed at 


input,” said Staats. 

Another proposed 
student-run course had its 
beginnings in a labor 
economics class, ECON 
242. 

Eight students decided to 
design an advanced topics 
course in labor economics. 
They approached Linda 
Young, an Economics _pro- 
fessor, and met with her last 
semester to create a 
syllabus. The course was 
broken into topics. The 
students do the researching 
and presentations and even 
put readings on reserve in 
the library. 

Linea Rowe, an 
Economics major, is one of 
these eight students. 

“The courses are always 
full and overcrowded, so we 
wanted to try this out,”’ said 
Rowe. 

Rowe also said, “It’s a 
great idea but there just 
aren’t enough professors 
who have the time to 
advise.”’ 

Young concurred: ‘It’s 
something I’d like to do, 
but only on an infrequent 


frightening me and other 


nationalistic Latin 
American leaders who dare 
to. criticize the United 
States.” . 
Witnesses speaking 
before congressional com- 
mittees accused Noriega of 
accepting bribes from Col- 
umbias Medallin Cartel. 
The Cartel would then 
have Noriega’s protection 
for their drug trafficking, 


Shorts... 


Daisy Turner, 104, one of 
Vermont’s oldest citizens, 


basis since I don’t have 
much time.” 

Young doesn’t think that 
the University is set up to 
accomodate these courses. 
“There is more work in the 
confines of the University 
structure,” said Young. 

Anthony Campagna, 
chairman of the Economics 
Department, applauds the 
students’ initiative but he 
feels that it ought to be 
done in such a way as not to 
exploit a faculty member. 

“The faculty’s already 
heavy with faculty respon- 
sibility without this added 
on. Plus, they get no com- 
pensation and no great 
recognition,’’ said 
Campagna. 

“It’s good for the students 
if done ahead of time pro- 
perly but if it is done im- 
properly, the professors are 
penalized,’’ said Campagna. 

Because the faculty is 
limited in time, student-run 
courses are not prevalent at 
the University. But, accor- 
ding to Staats, “It is our 
school and we should have 
a say.” 


of a former slave, spent 
most of her life on a 
150-acre farm in Vermont. 

Kyle McDonough, a 
junior center for UVM’’s 
hockey team, has just been 
named the ECAC Division 
I player of the week after 
leading the Catamounts to 
a 5-0 victory over Yale in 
Saturday’s game. 

Canadian Forces jets and 
the Vermont Air National 
Guard intercepted | four 
Soviet Bear aircraft outside 
Canadian airspace 
Wednesday. 


New trustees elected 
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dable housing. By develop- 
ing detailed ‘blueprints of 
the property Timmons 
hopes private investors will 
be impressed sufficently to 
invest in the project. 

Besides contmnuing the 
increased campus visibility, 
Candon intends to focus a 
lot of his attention on the 
upcoming hundred million 
dollar capital campaign. 
Although the finalized 
goals of the five-year plan 
are not set, certain board 
members’ have indicated 
that part of the money will 
go to the development of 
the Emerging Technologies 
Center. The next trustee 
meeting will be held May 
6-7. 

During the Board’s Friday 
Committee of the Whole 
meeting, Provost John Hen- 
nessey distributed a packet 
and gave a progress report 


on uVM’s Afirmative Ac- 
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tion program. Hennessey 
said that the process should 
not just be limited to UVM, 
but that ‘‘the thread of con- 


cern should be woven 
throughout our 
community.” 

Budget hearings also 


began last week, Ben Aibel 
saying that ‘‘the construc- 
tion of a budget for hte 
Unioversity is very ex- 
haustive and exhausting.” 
Final recommondations to 
the Board will be made in 
May. 

Director of Res Life, Paul 
Oliaro told the committee 
that rooom and board rates 
could rise by as much as 
$174 per room, and food 
servmce by as much as $39, 
plus a $55 refundable food 
service fee. Medical School 
Dean William Luginbuhl 
also gave a comprehensive 
report to the committee, 
detailing the Med School’s 
$50 million budget for 
1986-87. 


€} Eye Exams 


Thorough Eye Examinations by Dr. Reid Grayson 
and Dr: Floyd Lapidow. Optometrists. 


> Contact Lenses 


Complete Selection. including Extended Wear 
Lenses. Tinted Lenses. Replacement Lenses. 
and Supplies. Expert Fitting. 


€BY Eyeclasses 


Wide Selection of Fashion Frames. Expert Fitting. 
Laboratory on Premises. Complete Selection of 
Sunglasses. Too. 


€B3 Sports Vision 


Vision Training to Improve Your 
Athletic Performance 


Fees Set With Students In Mind. 
Contact Lens Center 658-3330 


230 College Street (Next to Nickelodeon), Burlington 


THE EYEGIA9SS CENTER 878-5816 


= 37 Lincoln Street, Essex Junction 


Ke 
Vision Care Plans Welcome S 7, 


HANDY'S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 862-0656 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with LD. 


FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
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a source Of enjoyment. 


teach (téch) vb: to instruct by precept, example, or experience. 


... they do ether. 


Teaching is a career that gives lifetime satisfaction: Teaching in a 
private independent school provides you with flexible curricula, 
small classes, motivated students and a supportive community. 


Over 750 independent schools, non-profit and non-discriminatory, 


are looking for people with a firm grounding in the traditional 
academic subjects taught in elementary and high school. Critical 
needs exist in math, science, Spanish, French and elementary 
education. 


Certification is not required. 


IES counsels and refers beginning and experienced teachers to 
independent schools nationwide. 


We charge no fees to the applicant. 

For an Application call or write: 
bed 

INDEPENDENT EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


20. Nassau Street * Princeton, NJ 08542 
1-800-257-5102 or (609) 921-6195 


Independent Educational Services 1s a non-prafit corporation directed by member schools. 


CAMPUS VISIT: Wednesday, Feb. 17, 7pm. Building E-107. 
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Amherst 413-256-1261 
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Andrea: Why settle for second best? Why settle for mediocrity? 


continued from cover 


year. 

3. More meaningful ad- 
vising structures. 

4, Linking of academic 
and social life. 

5. Encouragement of bon- 
ding among students 
through academic interests. 

Professor Allan Wer- 
theimer, chair of the 
Political Science Depart- 
ment and a member of the 
committee, said that the 
importance of the commit- 
tee and its memo is not the 
suggestions that it makes, 
but rather “‘the diagnosis 
that there is a problem. 
And,” he said, “‘its a pro- 
blem that has to be attack- 
ed on multiple fronts. This 
memo gives just one small 
part of the picture.”’ 

Vice-Provost Carolyn 
Elliott, who. chaired the 
committee, said that the 
purpose of the recommen- 
dations is to “‘get students 
off ona firmer footing,” 
when they first come to 

UVM. 

“T think we have a very 
good school now,” she said, 
“a very good faculty, a very 


good student body, and lots 


of good projects going on 
now. But if we can get 
freshmen more engaged (in 


academics) earlier on, that 


would only enhance their 
education. 

“Tt will also enhance the 
faculty’s engagement in 
students,’’ Elliott con- 
tinued, ‘‘which is in this in- 
stitution’s interest because 
it will enable us to attract 
better students.” 

There was general agree- 
ment among committee 
members. ‘‘We have to turn 
up the academic thermostat 
here,’ said History Pro- 
fessor Alfred Andrea. 
Though he couldn’t com- 
ment on the memo itself, as 
he is on sabbatical and has 
not seen it, Andrea said 
that the purpose of the 
committee was to address 
the intellectual needs of 
first year students. 

“We've got to offer 
students the finest educa- 
tion we can,”’ Andrea said. 
“Does this mean that the 
faculty will have to work 
harder? Sure. Does it mean 
the students will have to 
work harder? Sure it does. 
But why settle for second 
best, why settle for 


A102 


mediocrity?” 
The actual programs that 
Elliott envisions include 


much smaller and more in- 
timate classes for freshmen, 
closer ties between a 
freshman’s first professors 
and his or her advisor, and 
more academically and 
socially tied-in programs 
such as the Living/Learning 
project. 

A highly unscientific ran- 
dom sampling of four 
freshmen and one 
sophomore brought about a 
mixed picture of advising. 

Pamela Bradford, an 
undecided Arts and 
Sciences student in her se- 
cond semester, said that she 
saw her advisor twice last 
semester, but not at all in 
this one. Leila Fergus, also 
in her second semester, said 
that she’s seen her advisor 
twice, and noted that he 
was ‘‘very hard to contact,” 
though the meetings they 
did have were long and 
detailed, and discussed her 
future. Fergus is a Sociology 
major. 

Patrick Oder is first year 
Biology student, and a part 
of the new Special Advising 
Program, said he sees his ad- 


Intro. to The Short Story 


my date’s head. 


nice smile. 


General Foods® International Coffees. 
Share the feeling. 


After some small talk—I mean 
conversation—I discovered that we 
both love Updike, hate the winter 
weather, and both have minia- 

ture schnauzers. So, we made 
a date to introduce Shadow 
and Schatzi next week. 


When Carla told me that my date 
was a little short, I thought she was 
talking dollars and cents, not feet and 
inches. So there I was at the door, 1n 
my spiked heels, staring at the top of 


All I could think was, how do I 
get myself out of this? I could imagine 
how my legs would ache if had to walk 
around with my knees bent all evening. 

So to stall for time, while figuring 
out how to fake malaria, I made us 
some Double Dutch Chocolate. 

When I brought it-into the living 

room, I discov ered that Gary was 
a chocolate lover too. als aman 
after my own heart. Okay, I 
cided Iu give hima chance. So we 
sat down and saw each other face- 
to-face for the first time. He had a 


de- 


visor every month as part of 
that program. “We sit 
down and we talk each time 
for about half an hour,” 
Oder said. Jason Soloman, 
an undecided Arts and 
Sciences freshman, said 
that he had his advisor in a 
class last semester, though 
he didn’t think it helped 
particularly. “I’ve seen him 
basically three times, just to 
sign my forms,” he said. 

Leslie Gloria, a 
sophomore in the Business 
School, said that her ad- 
visor changed after last 
year, and that the change, 
though slight, was for the 
better. ‘‘Though the 
meetings are more sit-down- 
and-talk now,. they’re still 
rushed,”’ she said. 


The steps proposed by the 


committee could make ad- 
vising stories like those 
above obsolete. 
Mathematics and Statistics 
Professor Donald Moser, 
also a committee member, 
said that the committee’s 
proposals ‘‘are ways of mak- 
ing a first step. Whether or 
not it can be accomplished 
this year, I don’t know, but 
it will get people thinking. 
Our goal is to enhance the 


G 


GENERAL 
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academic atmosphere on 
campus.” 

But no one wants the first 
year students to benefit at 
the expense of up- 
perclassmen. “I wouldn't 
see it as satisfactory if 
smaller classes for freshmen 
meant larger ones for the 
upper levels,” said Director 
of Student Affairs Barbara 
O’Reilly. Wertheimer ex- 
pressed similar sentiments. 

Elliott was quick to stress 
that the proposed programs 
are not honors-type pro- 
grams to be restricted to 
certain students, but that 
these programs would be 
open to all students. The 
programs are designed to 
take good students and 
make them better, and to 
take the less inspired 
students and make them 
more interested in their 
education so they too can 
become good and _ better 
students. 

‘What we have to do,” 
said Andrea, “‘is let our first 
year students know that 
though University-level 
work is challenging, it is 
also rewarding and even 
fun.” 

The main problem, 
however, is not that the 
idea is in dispute. Indeed, 
few think that it is a bad 
idea. The problem is, the 
particular programs would 
require funds, funds which 
at this time, at least, are not 
available. 

“We do have a modest 
amount of funds now,”’ said 


Elliott, “but they’re just 
seed funds.’ 
“J think the - instan- 


taneous reaction is that we 
don’t have the resources we 
need to do what we want to 
do now, and you want us to 
pile this on top of all that,”’ 
said Moser, speaking about 
faculty reaction. ‘‘Finance 
is certainly the biggest pro- 
blem people see 
immediately.” 

O'Reilly said that the 
question of finance “‘is a 
complex one that hasn’t 
been answered to anyone’s 
satisfaction.” 

Undoubtedly the most 
overworked department is 
the Political Science 
Department, which has the 
highest enrollment of any 
department in the Universi- 
ty. Wertheimer, as Chair of 
the Department, has been 
trying to keep up with the 
demand so that teaching 
quality does not suffer. 

“We all work hard,” he 
said. “But we have too 
many majors, too many 
students. If the Administra- 
tion keeps its com- 
mitments, then we should 
see progress in terms of 
reduction of numbers. 
What we can do between 
now and then, I don’t 
know. We're hiring more 
staff, but I have nowhere to 
put them.” 

O'Reilly feels that more 
faculty need to be hired. ‘‘I 
think that there may be 
some who don’t believe 


that, but I do. Personally, I 
don’t think it would be 
desirable to just add to 
faculty workload.” 

“What we have to let the 
students know,” said An- 
drea, ‘‘is that there’s so 
much more that we can 
give them. We want to 
broaden the _ intellectual 
horizons of all of our 
students. Education is not 
just the dissemination of in- 
formation from professor to 
student. We want to instill 
in students a desire to learn 
on their own. We’re trying 
to find. ways to excite 
students. 

“The program would fail 
miserably without student 
interest,’ he continued. 

Elliott feels that we as a: 
University have to begin 
planning now for the 
future, for what many have 
come to term the 
demographic decline of the. 
’90’s. ‘‘More competitive 
universities are doing exact- 
ly this. We need to plan 
now for that decline. We 
have to be ready to be able 
to attract students to this 
institution. Already, our 
freshman class is down, and 
we are increasing our facul- 
ty. The real issue is, how 
quickly?” 

Wertheimer feels that the 
University should also raise 
its expectations of students. 
“We need to demand more 
of students,’ he said. “I — 
think students will rise to it 
— ask more and _ they'll 
deliver more.” 

He also feels we have to 
get rid of the notion that we 
are a party school. “At 
Orientation, I don’t think 
students are given a sense 
that this will be a serious in- 
stitution,” he said. ‘“There 
are some serious problems 
here. It may be simply that 
we have to change our ex- 
pectations. I think many 
students are attracted here 
by the fact that we have 
that party school reputa-— 
tion, and that feeds on 
itself.”’ en 

But the members of the 
committee hope that they 
can help change that. 
“There are lots of thing 
that can be done to im 
prove the intellectual situa 
tion here,’ said Moser. 
“We just tossed a few of 
them out at the campus. If! 
didn’t think there would be 
success with these pro- 
grams, I wouldn’t have 
been involved at all.” 


“What we don’t want to 
do,” said Andrea, ‘‘is turn 
students into junior pro- 
fessors. We're just trying to 
simply say that the Univer- 
sity has a unique way of 
looking at the world. We 
want to excite you. We 
want to get away from the 
vocational approach, away 
from making a living an¢ 
into making a life. We want 
to make your education 0 
value to you no matter what 
you do in life.’ 


Li, 


SPARC debates anarchism, Marxism 


By LIZ DELANEY 
If numbers are any in- 
dicaton, social change is a 
hot issue on the UVM cam- 
pus. About 80 students 


' were in attendance at the 


.. Bookchin opened 
discussion with a 


SPARC debate 


“Philosophies of Social 
Change: Marxism and 
Anarchism’’ last 
Wednesday. 


The participants were 
Will Miller, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, who 
spoke on Marxism, and 
Murray Bookchin, a 
member of Burlington 
Greens and author of 
several books outlining his 
point of view, who defend- 
ed the anarchist point of 
view. 
the 
ten- 
minute’ introduction on 
anarchism. Anarchy in 
most forms; according to 
him, is characterized by four 
major points: the elimina- 
tion of domination, the 
establishment of popular in- 


__ stitutions where people par- 


ticipate in face-to-face 
democracy, a high level of 


_. organization, and a balance 


between people and nature. 
In some forms, anarchism 


also advocates some kind of 
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decline’ in the American 
family is imposible expecta- 
tions for it, said Ehrenreich. 
“Tt started in the 1920’s, 
with the idea of the compa- 
nionate marriage,’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘‘The idea that the 
spouses in a marriage should 


be everything to each 
other. 
In her presentation, 


_ Ehrenreich made five pro- 


posals for strengthening the 
family. Raising the 
minimum wage to a level at 


oe 
“There have been peasant anarchy, 
slave anarchy, communist anarchy, 


worker anarchy, 


anachrosyn- 


dicalism, and echo anarchy.” 


Murray Bookchin 


member of the Burlington Greens 


political participation, he 
added. 

The trouble with defining 
anarchism, said Bookchin, 
is that it has existed in so 
many different forms. 
“There have been peasant 
anarchy, slave anarchy, 
communist anarchy, worker 
anarchy, or anachosyn- 
dicalism, and echo 
anarchy.” 

The last is the most re- 
cent development in anar- 
chism and is characterized 
by:a strong anti-hierarchical 
stance, he said. The base 
conflict. is believed to be 
that of domination, 
whether it be the young by 
the old, women by men, or 
black by white. ‘Echo anar- 
chism calls for abolition of 
classes and abolition of 
hierarchy,” said Bookchin. 

He claims that these 
anarchical principles have 


which. work would be wor- 
thwhile and adults could 
support a family, was one of 
her suggestions. The second 
was providing social sup- 
ports, such as child care 
systems, to every. kind of 
family. A third policy pro- 
posal was health care, 
which Ehrenreich deemed 
cructal-to.tamily 
strengthening. 

Ehrenreich saw another 
crucial component for the 
Families survival as being 
housing. Her sentiment on 
this subject was, ““We’re 


and anarchist 


played key roles in many re- 
cent movements, including 
feminism and. environmen- 
talism. Rather than 
domination, the philosophy 
demands reconciliation 
with nature through recon- 
ciliation of human with 
human, he said. 

In response, Professor 
Miller outlined the doc- 
trines of Marxism. 
“Historically,” he said, 
“the state has functioned to 
secure minority control. 
(Marxism says that) the 
state can be used as a 
liberalizing instrument by 
virtue of majority control.”’ 

According to Marx, this 
era of control can only be 
brought about by means of a 
worker revolution in 
response fo the oppression 
of capitalistic society. 

Miller also addressed the 
issue of domination, saying 


Ehrenreich presents five proposals for 


not building housing in our 
cities, we're building 
shelters. We'll never give 
families a chance if there is 
no place to live.”’ 
Ehrenreich’s last _ pro- 
posal, which she admitted 
might be controversial, was 
that we need adequate 
levels of income support, 
such as welfare. She ad- 
vocates raising welfare 
benefits up to levels high 
enough to allow people to 
live at a level of decency, 
dignity, and comfort. 
Ehrenreich recognizes 


that the state needs to be 
highly centralized in order 
to implement a_ socialist 
society. ‘‘Centralization of 
the state is a precondition 
for democratization,” he 
said. 

Consequently, Miller de- 
nounced the anarchistic 
emphasis on decentraliza- 
tion, claiming that ‘‘one of 
the historical problems with 
anarchism is that it doesn’t 
offer viable institutions for 
dealing with life and death 
struggles.” 

The discussion was open- 
ed for questions, one of 
which was how the anar- 
chist feels about sexism. 
Bookchin maintained that 
the philosophy has 
historically favored equality 
of the sexes, and further- 
more, has been calling for 
fundamental changes in 
traditional family structure, 
“since day one.”’ 

When asked if anarchism 
and socialism could ever be 
united to work for a com- 
mon cause, Miller answered 
that he did not believe it 
was possible. ‘‘I think the 
perception that we can’t 
trust each other...is a 
serious difficulty,” he said. 


the family 


that these proposals would 
involve a lot of spending. 
“If we are going to redirect 
resources,” she said, ‘‘we 
would have to challenge 
the military budget in this 
country, lowering it to a 
minimum level of defense 
spending.” 

Another way to raise 
revenue for these proposals, 
she says, would be ‘To 
reverse that 30 billion 
dollars a year, that Reagan 
has taken from social pro- 
grams and put into the’pen- 
tagon.” 


Sanders runs for U.S. House of Representatives 
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Petes it nes si n - 
terests...educating the 
young people to simply go 
out and work for corporate 
interests?’ 
He hopes to garner stu- 


dent support for a March: 


Ist ballot item addressing 
: . ryt . 
Just Cause Eviction.”’ This 


_ would protect tenants from 


arbitrary eviction by their 


landlords. 


Sanders described how he 


_ could not get the backing of 


any Democratic or 


Republican Alderperson for 


- this proposal. “(They) have 


~ lined up withthe landlords, 


we have lined up with the 


~ tenants. That’s been:a real 


ee 


clear schism from day one.” 


His view of university » 


students in the city of Burl- 
Ington is that they ‘“‘...like 
a citizen, have cer- , 
“i responsibilities to this 
Pe yvy 


community.’ These  in- 
clude voting and keeping 
the late-night noise level 
below ‘‘a huge amount.” 
The Mayor and Burl- 
ington Police Chief Scully 
feel that the campaign 
against excessive noise was 
effective. Sanders stressed 
that he will maintain a 
strong stand on the issue. 


He praised Scully overall 


for “doing a good job.” 
Said Sanders, “He’s a very 
accessible guy.” 

The recent conflict bet- 
ween the City of Burlington 
and UVM, as well as Trini- 
ty and Champlain Colleges, 
has arisen over fire inspec- 
tion fees for landlords. The 
“Six-fifty”’ issue is actually 
a thirteen dollar yearly tax 
on every residence hall 
Unit, 5 94 


This, according to UVM 


Director of Public Relations — 


Nicola Marro, translates in- 


to an actual eight dollar in- 
crease in room fees per resi- 
dent. Sanders, in reasoning 
that the tax would cover a 
double-occupancy room 
(hence the six dollars and 
fifty cents), feels. that this is 
a minimal price to pay for 
fire prevention security. 

He sees the University as 
a landlord, as well as pro- 
perty owner and taxable in- 
stitution. Thus, he feels 
that UVM should also be 
subject to the property tax, 
He suggests that this cost 
could come out of the 
State’s funding for the 
University. 

“It is wrong to me that 
the homeowners should 
subsidize UVM because 
UVM is not a city institu- 
tion.”’ He rationalized that 
“The State should  ap- 
propriate funds to be ear- 
marked for the City of Burl- 
ington for the services that 
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the city provides.” 

These services, according 
to Sanders, include the 
plowing and paving of 
streets around the Universi- 
ty, fire and police services, 
and the use by students and 
faculty of the public library 
and school systems. 

“The State legislature, in 
its wisdom, many, many 
yeats ago, granted (UVM) 
tax exempt status.’’ Sanders 
noted that if UVM were 
paying property taxes to the 
city, it would amount to 
five million dollars for the 
Burlington coffers. 

Sanders stresses that he is 
not ‘‘anti-student.’’ He 
recognizes the ‘‘very impor- 
tant role that UVM 
plays...in terms of intellec- 
tual activity, cultural activi- 
ty, and the involvement of 
students in a wide variety of 
areas.” 
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Every Friday, 2 for 
the price of 1. For full 
day, full lift tickets only. 


ship? Air Force ROTC has 
two- through four-year scholarships 

that can cover tuition and other expenses, 
plus $100 per academic month, tax free. 
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Wondering if it’s worth it 


No one could argue more strongly that money is the root of all evil than the 
UVM Adminstration. This forever re-occuring theme continues to plague every 
aspect of life at UVM. 

~ Last week lack of money closed the fluid processing plant in the Dairy Program, 
this week it threatens academic well-being. Actually, lack of money is a peren- 
nial problem in Vermont, both with the University and with the state in general. 
And now the adminsitration, which is now at the start of so-called ‘‘academic 
enrichment”’ is starting to feel the pull of the money drain. 

When Carolyn Elliott, the Vice Provost, called a meeting last week of the facul- 
ty to discuss how best to make UVM a more academic institution, the stumbling 
block was finance. 

She called the meeting to ask the faculty’s opinion on how to make UVM 
academically enriched and they asked her how much money she wanted to spend. 

“She said, $50,000. They said, come back when you have some real money. 


And the faculty have some very resonable plan: for achieving it. But there are 
some problems. - 

$50,000 won’t go very far. You could hire one professor or you could build one 
add-on classroom. But it won’t make any impact on all 10,000 students. 

Some of the proposals brought up by the faculty and by a committee chaired by 
Elliott included creating better student-advisor relationships and providing 
students with smaller, more learning-conducive classes. They also want to have 
more personal relationships between professors and students and make stronger 
links between social and academic activities. 

These are all good ideas. Crowded classes and distant student-professor relation- 
ships are not conducive to an academic atmosphere. Eliminating these problems 

would certainly generate a more enthusiastic student body. And while the task of 
incorporating social life and academic life may seem futile at the number four par- 
ty school in the country, it is worth a try. 

But these things cost money. More money than anybody has right now. And it’s 
a vicious cycle. The better you want to make something, the more money it costs. 
But in order to ask people to pay a lot for something, it has to be worth the money. 

At present, it is questionable whether UVM is worth the money. They ask an 
awful lot and don’t have much to give in return. Crowded classrooms, frustrated 
students, and over-worked professors have created an academic atmosphere that 
nobody is satisified with. It is admirable that the faculty have started to do 
something about it. Let’s hope they get the money to make their dream a reality. 


_ The Panama Connection: CIA 


The dealings of the CIA are no real secret. They support pro-U.S. governments, 
despite their particular bad qualities, such as violations of basic human rights, and 
mass executions of opposition groups or peasants — all for the preservation of 
democracy. 

oe So it was really no surprise to learn that the CIA had once again been allegedly 
dipping its collective foot into a Central American government. 

As you can imagine, its very important to the U.S. to hold on to the Panama 

Canal. But unfortunately, in doing so, we also get to support a greedy military dic- 
~ tator who likes to make:a profit where he can. Not an unusual thing for the U.S. 
government to do, especiaily the Reagan Administration. Marcos of the Philip- 
pines comes to mind, along with Pinochet of Chile and Somoza of Nicaragua. 
-_ Thus, the Reagan Administration has added another corrupt dictator to its long 
list of allies-gone-wrong. Panamanian strongman General Manuel Noriega joins 
the ranks of the greedy military dictatdrs in trouble. 
And what’s the mostly likely way for a dictator to make illegal profit he’s a hop, 
_~ — skip, and a jump away from Columbia and its cocaine. 
Noriega was indicted recently in the United States on charges of drug 
trafficking. 
Also involved, on the U.S. side, are the CIA and the lesser known National 
Security Council (NSC). They help Noriega smuggle drugs into this country and 
_ provide him with the classified documents on the personal and professional lives 
of Senators Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.) and Jesse Helms (R-N.C.). 
We suspect all this because Jose I. Blandon, former top Noriega political ad- 
_ visor, testified in front of the Senate panel on Tuesday. Blandon claims that the 
classified documents were clearly from the United States and that he personally 
had access to them. 
We have no reason not to believe him. Indeed, we have every reason to con- 
~ clude that Blandon is telling the truth. 
The CIA obviously denies these accusations. But then again, it seems that the 
CIA has a real talent for lying. 
When will people learn that the CIA is not to be trusted? They have already 
been accused of drug trafficking, supporting corrupt dictators, minig harbors and 
overthrowing governments. It seemes clear that the activities of the CIA hinder, 
not improve, the world situation. 


\ 


It’s a noble quest: academic enrichment. It’s something this University needs. — 
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Levite’s account mistaken 


To the Editor: 

Adam Levite’s interview 
with Tzvi Diamond did not 
“shed light’’ on the Palesti- 
nian conflict, as the title 
concludes. In fact, the in- 
terview did plenty to dim 
understanding of the com- 
plex situation. 

To ‘begin, Levite’s in- 
troduction states, ‘‘most of 
us know, from the press, 
how Americans feel about 
what is happening. Many 
do not know the Israeli 
point of view.” This makes 
little sense. Has the press 
been reporting on some 
well-defined American 
response? I’m not sure to 
what American opinion 
Levite is referring, but I will 
infer that because we do not 
know the Israeli point of 
view, this alledgedly well- 
known American opinion 
concurs with the Palesti- 
nian point of view. I must 
admit that I have not 
discovered where, nor from 
whom, these American 
feelings critical of Israeli are 
located. 

O.K. So, Levite informs 
me, the press has made 
clear some unified anti- 
Israel American point of 
view, and has neglected 
Israeli opinion. Hmmm. 
What about the other 
player in this international 
conflict, the Palestinians? 
I find it hard to believe that 
the U.S., Israel’s in- 
disputable life-support 
system, has sufficiently con- 
veyed the point of view of 
Israel’shistoric enemy. 
Nope, that doesn’t sound 
plausible. In fact, I would 
dare to say that the U.S. 
press has a shameful history 
of pro-Israel apologism, 
with some notable and 


heroic exceptions (The 
Christian Science Monitor, 
for one). Levite’s assertion 
that the press has expressed 
an unfair bias in favor of the 
Palestinians, and has largely 
ignored Israel’s point of 
view is a generalization, and 
a wrong one at that. 
Perhaps Levite bases this 
mendacity on the press’ 
unusually active coverage of 
the most recent Arab- 
Israeli outburst, as coverage 
alone is a switch from the 
often-practiced policy of ig- 
noring what goes on in the 


‘Occupied Territories. 


Because the press has been 
forced to report on ugly, 
violent Israeli treatment of 
the Palestinians, Levite has 
concluded that an injustice 
has occured.. Coverage 
alone has warrented this ac- 
cusation, because pro-Israel 
passion hates to see Israel 
get any, I repeat, any un- 
favorable press. Where the 
press has done its job, and 
reported on_ international 
conflict, and where that 
conflict has brought to light 
Israel’s _—_ evil, oppressive 


treatment of the Palesti- 


nians, pro-Israel extremists 
are having a fit. 

I am not glad to see Israeli 
military atrocities in the 
press, because I am not glad 
they are occuring. But I am 
glad that if Israel is behav- 
ing in such a brutal manner, 
the truth, at least’ the par- 
tial truth, is being revealed. 
I .advocate revelation of 
political horrors 
everywhere, no matter 
whose homeland it is. 
Military violence is wrong 
in every case. 

The Cynic was wrong to 
print Levite’s reactionary, 
biased title and introduc- 
tion. I am also sorry to see 
the Cynic fall for pro-Israel 
rhetoric. Tzvi Diamond ex- 
pressed the usual misinfor- 
mation so reliably and con- 
sistently put forth by the 
Israeli government. I don’t 
feel the Cynic enlightened 
anybody with this ‘inter- 
view, but I do feel UVM’s 
school paper embarrassed 
itself by acting as a forum 
for political propaganda. 

Signed 
Victoria J.B. Doyle 


Letters Policy 


Letters to the Editor must be typewritten, include ad- 
dress and phone number, and signed by author in order 
to be considered for publication. Letters should be no 
longer than 500 words and delivered to the Cynic’s 
Lower Billings Offices or sent to: The Vermont Cynic, 
Billings Student Center UVM, Burlington, VT 05405, 
by the Tuesday before the Thursday of publication at 
5:00 p.m. Letters to the Editor do not necessarily express 
the views of the Vermont Cynic. 
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To the Editor: 
Brad Abrams’ ‘‘Insider’s 


View” column on Contra 
Aid was a useful display of 
non-commital, and in his 
words, ‘‘moderate,’’ 
analysis. Abrams dovishly 
condemned aid for the con- 
tras because ‘‘war does not 


- promote peace,” but, he 


cautiously, sensitively, 
guarded against dropping 
them completely as a proxy 
army because ‘‘it would be 
unfair to leave them high 
and dry.’’ So much for the 
new and assertive 
Democratic party, of which 
Abrams not only belongs, 
but which he. represents 
well. 

His column left me con- 
fused about three things 
which Rob might consider 
_clarifying. The column ex- 
plains that there is no 
reason to fund the contras 
while the Sandinistas may 
comply with the 
Guatemalan Peace Plan, 


conform to democratic 
standards, and allow the 
Contras “‘political par- 
ticipation in the 


Nicaraguan society.” 

First Question: from what 
historical evidence does the 
U.S. government reveal 
any interest in promoting 
democracy in Nicaragua? 

The first U.S. military in- 
tervention in Nicaragua 
was in 1833, ten years after 
President Monroe claimed 
all of Latin America as 
within its ‘‘sphere of in- 


Sproul 


To the Editor: 

I was somewhat disturbed 
after reading the article in 
last weeks Cynic entitled, 
‘Students Share Ex- 
periences From Journey’s 
Through Kenya.”’ That arti- 
cle summarized presenta- 
tions given by Keith 
Sproule and Sam Whitney 
about Kenya. According to 
The Cynic, Sproule stated 
that in the past two weeks, 
the Kenyan Government 
had asked all volunteer 
educators from the World 
Teach Program to leave. I 
became concerned, because 
my sister is currenly with 
World Teach in Kenya, and 
I had heard nothing about 
her being asked to leave. In 
my concern, I contacted 

‘Sarah Jane, who is one of 
the assistant directors of the 
world teach program. She 
was also disturbed. She in- 
formed me that Mr. 
Sproule’s statement simply 
isn’t true. World Teach 

haven’t been 
asked to leave, and also, the 

Kenyan government has in- 
vited World Teach to send 
more teachers in April and 
August. 

According to your article, 
Mr. Sproule also implied 
that the Kenyan govern- 
ment may have asked such 
teachers to leave because it 
didn’t want ‘“‘volunteers 
from all over voicing their 


fluence.” The justification 
for this imperial forewarn- 
ing was something he 
described as ‘‘manifest 
destiny.”’ This was the God- 
given, and president inter- 
preted, right to control and 
exploit the resources, in- 
cluding people of Latin 
America, for reasons he 
grounded in racial superiori- 
ty, and from which followed 
intellectual, economic, and 
military superiority. The in- 
tervention in 1833 was not 
to be the last. 

In 1854, U.S. battleships 
bombarded the defenseless 
Nicaraguan coastal popula- 
tion to avenge an insult to a 
U.S. diplomat. In 1855, 
William Walker, a San 
Fransisco journalist and 
adventurer three times in- 
vaded Nicaragua with a 
mercenary army, declaring 
himself as president of 
Nicaragua and reinstituting 
slavery. The ‘‘less civilized”’ 
Central Americans had 
done away with slavery 
three decades earlier. 

More interesting yet, 
Walker received official 
recognition by President 
Buchanan. Foreign military 
tule, not democracy, was 
what the policy makers in 
Washington were thinking 
about, especially those in- 
terested in incorporating all 
of Central America and 
what was left of Mexico in- 
to the Union. (In 1947, 
eight years earlier, U.S. 
troops invaded Mexico, for- 


Atrica in 
opinions.’’ This again 
displays Mr. Sproule’s ig- 
norance, and is unfair tc 
the World Teach Organiza- 
tion. During the orienta- 
tion that World Teach 
Volunteers undergo, they 


are strictly warned against 
voicing their opinions. 


Death of Plant is Bull 


To the Editor: 

When I picked up the 
Cynic last Thursday I 
wasn’t surprised to see the 
UVM Dairy Department on 
the front page. The Pro- 
cessing plant had not been 
turning a profit for the last / 
several years. As Dr. Bull 
said in last week’s issue “‘he 
resisted closing the plant for 
years...we tried to increase 
the number of products; we 
tried to improve the pro- 
ducts image.” It is true he 
tried to increase quality of 
the products and _ their 
reputations but the way he 
and his department attemp- 
ted to promote these new 
products was not enough to 
put the processing plant 
back into the black and 
save the jobs of the men 
who worked there. 

Most people don’t realize 
repercussions Dr. Bull’s 
slashes could have on the 
Dairy Department. The 
UVM dairy bar is directly 


‘repeatedly 


’ several 


cing it to sell roughly one- 
half its territory). 

Moving right along, U.S. 
troops invaded Nicaragua 
in 1894, 1896, 1898, 1899, 
1910, and while brutalizing 
the Nicarguan people, 
made it possible for political 
and economic dominance. 
Presidents were chosen by 
the U.S. government, or 
disposed of by military coer- 
cion by U.S.-bought 
mercenaries and the U.S. 
Marines. The economy was 
controlled by U.S. business 
interests, as exemplified by 
the Brown Brothers bank of 
New York which held four 
of six board of director seats 
to the Nicaraguan National 
Bank; the two Nicaraguan 
directors were chosen by 
the U.S. State Department. 

Later history reveals the 
installation of the Somoza 
dicatorship backed by the 
U.S. trained and equiped 
National Guard. Preceded 
by a less than democratic 
U.S. Marine occupation, 
said to “‘keep the peace’ 
from 1912-1933, Somoza 
and his boys were taught by 
example what U.S. 
democracy and peace were 
about, and what followed 
was 45 years of one of Latin 
America’s most brutal, 
repressive, corrupt, and 
wealthy dictatorships, one 
which lives tenaciously in 
the minds of the 
Nicaraguan people. 

The U.S. has not once 


acted to promote 


democracy in Nicaragua 
since the signing of the 
Monroe Doctrine, despite 
changes in presidential and 
congressional ad- 
ministrating political par- 
ties in the U.S. An honest 
investigation of U.S.-Latin 
American history reveals 
the promotion of military 
and civilian dictatorships 
almost without exception. 
Democracy is nowhere to 
be found but in the rhetoric 
of politicians, newspapers, 
and academia and in the 
columns of naive students. 

This is to say nothing 
about the undemocratic 
and severe economic conse- 
quences of the 
U.S.-dictatorship pattern 
which has engendered large 
land-holdings and multi- 
national free-loading. This 
translates, for example, into 
Honduras importing five 
essential foodstuffs, while 
exporting four times the 
value of the foodstuffs in 
bananas. While the export 
numbers clearly show the 
land is fertile and produc- 
tive, it’’s not being used to 
grow food for the Honduran 
people. The Hondurans do 
not chose to be the poorest 
country in Central 
America, it is poor because 
United Brands (the coun- 
try’s largest landowner), has 
had the backing of the U.S. 
military and the Honduran 
military since the early 
1900’s. This is to continue 
the agribusiness exports, 


tale incorrect 


They are informed that 
they are entering a culture 
very different from our own, 
that they must accept. 
World Teach is not a 
political organization, and 
the volunteers know this. 
They are only here to 
educate according to a 


linked to the processing 
plant... In short, any cut 
backs in the_ processing 
department will effect the 
Dairy Bar. This could have 
grave implications for the 
future of the Dairy Bar. Dr. 


Bull, who also is in charge 


of the Dairy Bar has 
threatened to 
close it if profits were not 


increased. This is ironic 


since he has done much to’ 


New lot no 


To the Editor: 
I am sad to learn that the 


‘University is proposing to 


build a 26 car parking lot 
adjacent to the Blundell 
House on Redstone Cam- 
pus. I am well aware of the 
need for additional parking 
on campus. However, the 
area in question contains 
large trees and 
underbrush which supports 
several small animal 
species. It is a wildlife 


strict, approved syllabus. 
Mr. Sproule has displayed 
both ignorance and _ ir- 
responsibility. He should 
check his sources before 
making such blatantly false, 
and potentially damaging 
statements. 
Steve Dreher. 


promote inefficiency in the 
Dairy “Department. Under 
his reign the Dairy Bar has 
been plagued by incompe- 
tent management, 
nepotism, and apathy. If 
steps are not made to cor- 
rect these problems the 
Dairy Bar might also be 
closed. It would be a shame 
to see a great part of UVM 
history die. 

Michelle Kaplan 


good 


habitat which should be left 
alone. I have walked 
around the surrounding 
area and | believe that 
viable alternatives exist for 
additional parking without 
such a dramatic impact on a 
natural habitat that the cur- 
rent proposal would create. 
I hope the University will 
reconsider its decision. 
Sincerely, 
Peter MacAusland 


most of which go to the 
U.S. _I reiterate the first 
question Brad: from what 
historical evidence does the 
U.S. government reveal 
any interest. in promoting 
democracy in Nicaragua? 
The second question is: 
how can you justify “skiing 
on Saturday with a clear 


\conscience”’ when the U.S. 


economic and military war 
against this country of three’ 
million, mostly peasants, 
has caused 20,000. deaths, 
mostly civilian, and 2,000 
percent hyper-inflation and 
increasing hunger? = 

The third question is: In 
what way is your column 
written from an “Insiders 
View?” 

The difference between 
life at UVM and life in 
Central America is the dif- 
ference between students 
without books or recourse 
from government assassina- 
tions, as is the case at the 
University of El Salvador, 
and the case of UVM 
students who have to sit “in © 
brutally uncomfortable 
rooms consisting of hard 
plastic chairs hinged 
together mercilessly,”’ the 
topic of a letter in last 
week’s Cynic. 

In an effort to bridge an 
understanding between the 
El Salvadoran society and 
our own, the S.A. group— 
Companeras is now 
establishing a sister univer- 
sity relationship between — 
UVM and the University of 


-El Salvador. ee _ 
Danny Fischers 


Bell’s remark — 
Insensitive 


To the Editor: 


As a gay person, I am of- 


fended by Todd Bell’s use of 
the 
describe Bono Vox 
(“Award Accuracy?’’ Cynic 
2/4/88). 
refers back to a rather 
unpleasant 
history when homosexuals 
were burned on pyres or 
“faggots.” 
discriminate use of the word 

reflects a lack of sensitivity — 
on Bell’s part. In the past, - 
the Cynic has taken an 

enlightened stand on gay. 
issues; | am surprised and — 
saddened that this slipped 
through the editors’ fingers. 


slur ‘‘Euro-fag’’ to 


The. word “‘fag”’ 


time 


Such an in-- 


Sincerely, 


A Member of GLBA 


(name withheld for: 


confidentiality) » 


in gay. ase 


The view may be from inside but info is out 
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TH BO VE RMON TSG YEN 


ARTS 


weren’t so bobbity 


- Bunnymen 


Hippity hopp 


By RICH DORAN 
and SUSAN SCHALL 

Ian McColloch, Echo and the Bunnymen’s lead singer, clutch- 
ed the microphone as if he -were about to collapse into a Jim 
Morrison-like crumble on the stage. Wrapped in an oversized 
leather biker’s jacket that casually hung off one shoulder as he 
writhed around on stage, the Morrison analogy doesn’t seem 
too far from the truth as their concert, last Tuesday at Burl- 
ington’s Memorial Auditorium, featured numerous Doors 
songs and allusions. 

Leather Nun opened the show for the Bunnymen. Sounding 
much more like a heavy metal band than they do on their 
latest release Force Of Habit. Pounding out songs like ‘‘Prime 
Mover,” “I Can Smell Your Thoughts,”,and “‘FFA’* and con- 
trasting them with more melodic attempts like “506,” “‘Jesus 
Came Driving Along,” and ‘‘Pink House” the Nun was a bit 
louder than expected. After overcoming mixing problems, 
Jonas Almqvist’s vocals were lost in the music, they hit stride 
and rocked the Memorial Auditorium. 
| Jonas introduced ‘‘Jesus Came Driving Along”’ with a state- 
ment of the Nun’s objectives. He told the crowd that The 
Leather Nun were chosen by God to preach their gospel to the 
srowds. He did this when Jonas met Jesus one day. He offered 
The song as proof of how it happened. Their set finished off 
with an extended noise assault that literally shook the 
building, or it was more mixing problems, either way it was an 
impressive display of this really tight band’s talents. The band, 
a six-man affair to compensate for Bengt Aronsson’s inability 

0 play both keyboards and guitars, appears as a strange mix of 
aircuts from heavy metal bassists to new wavish guitarists. 
ounder ‘‘Aron’”’ Aronsson, in an interview with WRUV’s 
Dennis Wygmans earlier in the day, said that the band played 
well together and that they could hardly survive as solo en- 
tities. Since their discovery in 1979, the band has never 
changed members. 

Following The Leather Nun’s assault on Burlington’s ear- 
drums a short intermission brought headmining Echo and the 
Bunnymen on stage. They opened with a rather lackluster at- 
tempt at a song they called ‘“‘Going Up.” They followed that 
with.a disappointing version of ‘“‘Rescue,”’ one of their oldest 
songs. They robbed it of most of the urgency and new wavey 
nature of the original, preferring a slicked up rush through the 


14 


Jon 


i Almavist upholding the Leather Nun. 


song. From here it only got better. 

The Bunnymen appeared in a flash onto the heavily lighted 
stage. A smoke machine filled the air with slashing rays of 
light that alternatingly silhouetted and highlighted the various 
members of the Bunnymen. The light show tended to center 
on Ian, the Bunnymen’s apparent leader, but guitarist Will 
Sergeant was almost as popular as McCollogh was when it 
came to effects flashing across his part of the stage. In the 
background, between the Bunnymen and the lights, was a net 
with dried branches hanging from it, splicing the light rays and 
casting strange shadows around. Either due to the light show 
or by the Bunnymen’s plan the stage was almost segregated by 
the Bunnymen. Sergeant remained on the left through the 
show, drummer Pete De Freitas not surprisingly remained with 
his kit in the back, bassist Les Pattinson squared off to the 
right, and Ian took center stage. This also led to conflict in the 
band, with Ian occasionally taking on Pattinson, yelling at 
him to ‘‘shut up and play bass.” , 

Echo has gained a reputation for two things: Ian’s preten- 
tious nature and their danceable music. Echo hit stride on their 
third number, not really killing the dancey beat through the 
rest of the show. They slammed through songs from various 
stages in their career, but somehow it sounded more 
homogenized than on record. Echo’s musical style has obvious- 
ly changed. This may have something to do with the bands ag- 
ing. It was rather apparent last night that this is no group of 
guys throwing together a band. These men have played 
together for almost seven years now. Ian is still masquerading 
as a teen idol figure, though. Looking like a Jim Morrison that 
mom might not really mind. Ian occasionally tried to pose as 
the teen idol, sarcastically flipping a cigarette into the au- 
dience seenering ‘“‘you guys don’t smoke...Do You?” 

A few exceptions to the musically generic style of the even- 
ing included “Back Of Love,” ‘“‘The Cutter,’ and their en- 
core, ‘‘Do It Clean.” They didn’t play “Bring On The Danc- 
ing Horses,”’ to the disappointment of more than a few people, 
and played most of their latest album, Echo & the Bunnymen. 
One of the more popular numbers from that disc was “Lips 
Like Sugar,” one of Echo’s best-selling singles. Even the rather 
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- charts. When Sting’s new 


““Ham’’-ing it up 


By STACEY KALAMARAS 

What image does the song “‘Roxanne”’ bring to mind? 
Eddie Murphy the convict singing the chorus while 
listening to it on his walkman in the movie 48 Hours? A 
good answer, but not quite accurate. The Police singing 
one of their first and best known hits? Yes, but no. How 
about Sting singing “‘Roxarine’”’ live, by himself, the way 
he wished it had been recorded? Yes, that’s the answer. 

The former lead singer of The Police began his first en- 
core with ‘‘Roxanne,”’ only at the request of everyone in 
the Boston Garden audience last Friday night. Sting, 
when returning to the stage, asked the crowd, ‘‘Okay, so 
what do you want to hear?” The response was 
unanimously ‘“‘Roxanne.”’ Shaking his head in disbelief, 
Sting begged: “‘Every night of my life... Give mé a night 
off!”’ But, after being persuaded by the audience, Sting 
sang the song his way — slow, with only a guitar and sax- 
ophone, and no back-up vocals. It was difficult to hear 


Sting, because the whole 
audience was shouting, 
not singing, along with 
him. With no opening act, 
and only a 30 minute 
break during his two and a 
half hour performance, 
Sting’s energy had yet to 
diminish. 

I must admit, I never 
was a big fan of The Police. 
The only album I bought 
by the band when it was 
on the charts was Syn- 
chronisity. The others I 
bought around the same 
time Synchronisity was 
released — after they had 
already been on the 


album, Nothing Like The 
Sun was released, I had no 
desire to run out and buy it 
— that is until I heard it. 
After that, Sting’s music 
and talent meant more to 
me, and seeing him live 
was something I had to do. 

So,,1 did. Not only did 
he prove himself to me, he 
succeeded in really im- 
pressing me. Being only 30 
feet or so from the stage, | 
was really able to observe 
Sting and his actions for 
myself without having to 
stare at the video screen 
all evening. Boring, Sting 
was not. A ham as well as 
a clown, he was definately 
exciting to watch. 

The stage was bare. The 
light show was nothing 
elaborate, but the music 
and the performance more 
than made up for simple 
stage decorations. Sting’s eight piece band seemed to 
have a comraderie among them, even with Sting, but 
they also were talented musicians. The show began 
when the bongo player retreated to the stage and did an 
improvisation on the beginning of ‘Lazarus Heart.”’ The 
test of the band emerged, and then Sting, dressed in 
black pants and a white sports coat entered with all the 
energy of a child on Christmas morning. For variety’s 
sake, The Police’s “Too Much Information” was mixed 
in with the opening song. Sting added something tc 
every song, either an extra chorus, or an extended in-. 
strumental solo. 

One of the better instrumental solos was the guitar 
solo in “Little Wing’’ that ended the show before the 
encores. During the five minute solo, the audience danc- 
ed and cheered as the guitarist sweated and Sting danc- 
ed around the stage and with the other members of his 


_ band, 


‘ Being an Englishman in Boston, Sting prefaced 

Englishman in New York,” his soon to be released 
video, with two facts. ‘“There’re two facts you should 
know,” Sting told the crowd. “The first is that my 
grandmother was Irish. The second is that two years ago, 


y 
+ 


Sting from his new album Nothing Like the Sun. 


I rooted for the Red Sox in the World Series. The bad 
news is, this song is called ‘Englishman in New York.’” 
Sting’s facial expressions throughout the song revealed 
his pride in being British, and he offered this advice: 
“Takes more than combat gear to make a man. Takes 
more than a license for a gun. Confront your enemies, 
avoid them when you can. A gentleman will walk but 
never run. Takes a man to suffer ignorance and smile. Be 
yourself no matter what they say.” 

After playing four songs from his recent album and 
taking a drink of tea, Sting began to tell the audience 
about his new “‘campaign’’ in America. ‘“The problem 
with Americans is they can’t make tea,” he said. He 
gave as an example a waiter bringing him warm water 
and a tea bag in an empty cup. ‘“That’s not tea,” he said. 
‘The water needs to be 100 degrees Centigrade for the 
tea to fuse. My campaign is to teach you how to make 
fucking tea!’’ Sting further explained that he chose 


Boston to start the cam- 
paign because of the tea 
that was dumped in the 
ocean as part of the 
Boston Tea Party. ““How 
did it taste?”’ Sting asked. 

Despite Sting’s political- 
ly active role in the world, 
and his being a member of 
Amnesty International, 
Sting did not introduce 
‘“‘They Dance Alone’’ as a 
warning to Pinochet and 
the Chilean Government. 
He offered no_ political 
messages, only the obvious 
one in the song itself. ‘‘No 
wages for your torture. No 
pleasure for your gun. You 
think of your own mother, 
dancing with her invisible 
son,” is directed toward 
Pinochet. (Sting sent him 
a copy of. his album for 
Pinochet’s birthday. 
Pinochet sent it back.) 
The song continues: “‘One 
day we'll dance on their 
graves. One day we'll sing 
our freedom. One’ day 
we'll laugh in our joy.” 

Near the end of singing 
The Police’s ‘Bring on the 
Night,” Sting said, “Now 
we're going to try 
something. I’m going to 
sing a line, then you sing a 
line.’’ Sting obviously was 
not pleased with crowd’s 
first attempt because he 
said, ‘‘] know you’re just 
warming up. This time 
LOUD!” And the crowd 
obeyed. 

This sing-along 
foreshadowed the au- 
dience participation in both encores. First with ‘‘Rox- 
anne,” and then with ‘Don’t Stand So Close To Me.” 
Sting tantalized the audience by making them believe 
the song was going to end. He would briefly pause and 
then start singing the chorus again. This continued fora 
few minutes. During the song he took off his coat, and 
his nearly bare chest delighted many of the female fans. 
He high-stepped with every beat, and jumped with the 
final .ote. He and his band left the stage, but the con- 
cert was still not over. 

Returning minutes later for a second encore, he 
dedicated ‘‘The Secret Marriage Vow’’ to two members 
in his band who are ‘‘a couple.” Afterwards, he again 
asked the audience, ‘‘What do you want to hear?” This 
time the audience response was not unanimous. 

“You Give Love a Bad Name’ is not my song,” Sting 
told the audience. I’ll try. I know some Madonna 
songs,”’ he conceeded and sang, “J iving in a material 
world’... She stole that from me,” he said referring to 
The Police’s song ‘‘Spirits in the Material World.” 

Again he asked, “What do you want to hear?’’ The 
answer was, ‘‘S.O.S.”’ (referring to the song ‘‘Message in 
please turn to page 17 
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Brunch « 
Dinner - 


Open Seven days a week 11:30-close 


CLASSES FOR THE 
APRIL 30 EXAM 
BEGIN FEB 22. 


655-3300 
EKAPLAN 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER OD. 
20 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI, VT 05404 


CAREER OPPORTUNITY IN SALES 


Alan’s Business Machine’s,Barre, VT is 
|i accepting resumes to be considered for Sales 
| Associate positions available in May “88. Will be 
_[B responsible for servicing existing accounts and 
establishing new ones in central and southern 
Vermont. Preference will be given to those can- 
didates who have a business degree, are self 
motivated, and can demonstrate 


‘professionalism. 
Alan’s offers training, salary and an ex- 
cellent commision combined with an attractive 


benefit package. Send resume(no phone 


calls, please) to: 


Lauren Hart 

Vice President 

Alan’s Business Machines 
46 North Main Street 
Barre, VT 05641 
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MONDAY 


TUESDAY $1.25 FOSTER’S 120z bottles 


WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 
SATURDAY 


$1.75 squalls 


FREE CHILI 6-9p.m. 


Don’t go downtown, go. 
DOWNUNDER 


THE 
U.S. NEWS AND WINOOSKI REPORT 


A SNEAKERS PUBLICATION 36 MAIN STREET, WINOOSKI 655-9081 $1.50 


OUR IN DEPTH ANALYSIS OF 
THE OCT. 19 STOCK 
MARKET CRASH ALONG 
WITH COMMENT FROM 
THE EXPERTS: 


- COLLAPSE BLAMED ON TOO MANY 
MISSED BREAKFASTS—DECISIONS 
BEING MADE ON EMPTY STOMACHS! 


- INSIDERS SAY BUSINESS MATTERS 
BEST DISCUSSED OVER A HEALTHY 
LUNCH! 


- MARKET SPECIALISTS POINT TO 
SNEAKERS AS SOUND INVESTMENT— 
PRICES EASY ON FINANCIAL 
PORTFOLIO! 


- EXPERTS RECOMMEND RELAXING AT 
THE END OF THE WORK DAY WITH 
DINNER OR COCKTAILS—FRIDAY 
NIGHT RAW BAR YIELDS BRAIN FOOD 
DIVIDENDS! 
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Media 
mainstream 


By RICH DORAN 

What is wrong with radio today? A lot of the 
mainstream commercial stations have adopted a 
regressive, stagnant format known as “‘classic rock.” 
While this does tend to increase profits in the short-term 
for these stations, it also serves to bring radio into much 
the same state as it was in the early seventies and televi- 
sion was in the late seventies. 

In the early seventies, radio tended to exclude many 
acts on the basis of popularity. Early heavy metal acts, 
even acts as big as Led Zeppelin, were shunned by the 
larger market stations. This limited view achieved im- 
mense popularity when /t*was introduced, but in the 
long run began to reveal limitations. As listeners began 
to tire of the old standards and yearn for new music, they 
began to drift away. Those stations that adapted to the 
shift in listeners survived, those that didn’t ended up 
defunct or in different owners’ hands. 

Television in the late seventies was a similar beaae 
The situation comedy, or sitcom, became the most 
popular style of show. This cogiaaod ratings in the 
short-term for the networks and rocketed ABC to the 
top of the Nielsen Ratings for quite a while. However, 
today ABC is in last place in the ratings. Its shows, 
classics like ‘‘Full House” and ‘Lucy’? have bombed 
while its sitcoms are generally laughed at, not laughed 
with. ABC has stuck tenaciously to its policy though, 
cancelling crtically acclaimed shows like ‘Max 
Headroom”’ before they have the opportunity to evolve. 
If shows don’t get immediate results, they don’t last. Ap- 
parently, ABC has begun to realize its mistakes, holding 


On Line 


Music Commentary 


on to good shows like ‘‘Hooperman’”’ and ‘‘The Slap 
Maxwell Story’, at least temporarily. 

NBC, however, stuck with low-rated shows like ‘‘Hill 
Street Blues” and ‘‘St. Elsewhere’’, allowing these 
critically acclaimed shows to build an audience, ‘Today. 
NBC is the 1 network, but even Brandon Tartikoff isn’t 
immune to conservatism. While he used to ride shows 
out, he won’t bring minor hits like ‘““The Days And 
Nights Of Molly Dodd’’ back until he has exhausted his 
plethora of formula shows because he doesn’t like © 
“dramedy,” a combination of drama and comedy. 

The parallels between these situations and present-day ~ 
radio business are obvious. The ‘‘Classic Rock” format, - 
derived by a non-radio-oriented business group, should 
become the sitcom of the radio business. It does allow for 
immediate results, but it eliminates quality programm- 
ing. The playlists for these stations are quite limited, 
often playing only songs that everyone likes. Since 
“everyone”’ only likes a few songs, the choices are quite 
limited. Now, I don’t care how much you like ‘‘Stairway 
to Heaven,” if you hear it every day for a month, you "ll 
start to hate it. 

Also in this equation, the quality shows like NBC’s 
dramatic successes ‘‘Hill Street,” ‘‘St. Elsewhere,” and 
even ‘‘Miami Vice,” which all had critical praise and 
low ratings but also a large core cult following, match up. 
well with newer bands like Echo and The Bunnymen, The 
Cure, Depeche Mode, REM and others who have critical — 
praise, low sales, and a core:cult audience. These acts . 
have recently had minor, and in some cases major, 
popularity and hits. All of this came about without ma- 
jor airplay on commercial stations. Most of these groups — 
are exposed to the general: public at dance clubs..The 
Cure’s ‘‘In Between Days” and ‘‘Close To Me” fueled - 
sales of their Head On The Door LP and their compila- — 


tion album Standing On A Beach: Depeche Mode’s ‘‘Peo- 


ple Are People’’ had similar success for their Some Great — 
Reward album. ‘ 
If the parallel holds, and I think it should, then these sb 


acts, and others bubbling underground like Gene Loves 


Jezebel and New Order, should be the next great wave 7 : 
bands. ; 


By KRISTIN ROBBINS 

The Francis Colburn Gallery of UVM’s Williams Hall 
is presently exhibiting Katherine Schnieder’s work from 
her latest show entitled ‘Sculpture.’ Schneider, a 
native Vermonter, graduated from UVM in 1978 
holding a B.A. She then went on to receive her M.F.A. 
at the University or Massachusetts, Amherst. Aside 
from teaching a number of courses at UVM, Schneider 
has been quite a productive artist-in-residence at The 


CUES ie 


Vermont Council on the Arts, and also in The Artists in 
Education Program. 
Although Schneider does occasionally draw, she 
works mainly with wood, cement, stone, and plaster. 
“Sculpture” shows the amazing versatility these 
mediums are capable of when guided by inspired hands. 
Upon entering the gallery, one is immediatly aware of 
~ the soft awkwardness expressed by the individual pieces. 
This mood is due to the seeming readiness of the perfect- 
ly balanced and coordinated pieces to slip from their 
static positions into languid movement. This helps 
maintain the underlying theme, based on life and move- 
ment, that Schneider is trying to communicate. Also in 
syne with this trend are the combinations of hearts and 
other elements resembling animal or human forms. 
These lend to the ‘‘idea of being alive :..of being mortal; 
human,” says Schneider. 
: This theme can be recognized consistently in a 
___ humber of her works. For example, in ‘‘Vessel/Captured 
| Heart,” “Halo,” and. ‘Heart On Wheels” the am- 
_biguous form of the heart is easily distinguished. 


Bunnymen and Leather Nun 
continued from page 14 


_ bland “‘Bedbugs and Ballyhoo”’ came across well live. 
_ An interesting sidelight to the show was the Doors 
comparison. This was hard to avoid as Echo did many 
_ things reminiscent of the Doors. This included a cover of 
Tee. the Doors’ “Soul Kitchen” and Ian’s ad libbing of 
Es ‘(Come On Baby) Light My Fire” as he clutched his 
_ totch. “Soul Kitchen”’ was fine, but lacked the ability 
of the Doors version and the flailing anxiety of X’s cover 
of the song; while Ian’s posturing was exciting for the 
young teens in the crowd. 


ie “ightclub, the Bunnymen stayed rather docile, barely 
_ W0ticing the crowd of people. They apparently have 
~ Teturned to the pretentious British posturing that once 
; ~shut them off from general public. Unfortunately for the 
_ Punnymen, this might hurt them as their longtime fans 
isappointed with their new musical style and the 
boppers who adore them are shunned. 
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At an aftershow party at Bulrington’s Border’ 


Abstract artistry at Colburn 


However, in other works, such as “Blue Lasso,”’ the 
viewer must look carefully to see that the piece resembl- 
ing a jump-rope, together with the open space into 
which it projects, forms the outline of a heart. 
Schneider’s use of animal forms can be seen in her work 
entitled ‘“‘Great Northern Baroque,’ where one can 
recognize the head of an elephant with its trunk arched 
towards the sky. Here the form of the heart is again por- 
trayed, this time represented as the ears of the elephant. 


One of the eye-catching pieces by artist/professor Katherine Schneider at the Colburn. 


This piece is not only supported by a wooden column, 
but also a leg resembling tht of some hoofed creature. 
An example of Schneider’s human/heart combination 
can be found in her piece entitled ‘‘Nomad”’ which 
holds a striking resemblance to the human torso. 

Repeated use of the heart, combined with surreal 
shapes bathed in warm pastels, gives the pieces con- 
sistency. This continuity of form creates a rhythm that 
pulsates within the four walls of the gallery. The whole 
room breathes life. Other pieces in the gallery are 
‘“‘Carapace,” ‘‘Amulet,” and ‘‘Paddle/Spear.”’ me 

Schneider, aside from exhibiting in Vermont, will also 
be showing in other parts of New England, as well as 
New York. Previous exhibitions include ‘Painting and 
Sculpture by Canidates for Art Awards,” American 
Academy and Institute of Arts and Letters, New York 
City, 1988; ‘‘Ten Alumni,’’ University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, 1988; group exhibitions at the 
A.LR. Gallery, New York City, since 1985; director of 
the New Museum, New York City, “‘New England Pain- 
ting and Sculpture,” Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, 1987. 


— Sting 


continued from page 15 


a Bottle.’’) Sting strumed the first few notes on his guitar 
and shook his head. ‘‘No, I’ve forgotten it,” he told the 
crowd, Their roaring in disbelief provoked him to strum 
a few more notes, still pretending he couldn’t remember 
it, but quickly giving in to the crowd’s cheers. 


Sting should have no worries about his solo perfor- 
mances. If you are lucky enough to have tickets for his 
Friday night show in Montreal, wear comfortable shoes, 
because the only time you'll sit is during intermission. 
Also, if you don’t already know them, brush up on the 
words to ‘‘Roxanne,’’ ‘Don’t Stand So Close To Me,” 
and ‘‘Message in a Bottle.” Prepare for entertainment 
and fun.— your beating heart will not be still. 
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NEVER BEEN BETTER. 
DON'T MISS IT! a 


Selected Equipment | ht | 
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Downhill and Cross Country 
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EARLY BIRD 
CLASSES FOR THE 
JUNE 13 EXAM 
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Wednesday Night | AN By TARA FG 


One of the comments in the Student Arts League 
F RE E SN OWB OARDING Gallery said that each piece of Beckah Perks’ sculpture 
should be alone, in the middle of a dessert, for them to 

L E SSON S be fully appreciated. In some ways, this is very true. The 

small space of the gallery seems to compress the large, 

~s earth colored floor sculptures into pod-like orbs fighting 


for space amongst themselves. The pieces deserve more 
generous space because of their simple, complete, 


-1 in. rganic shapes. © 
= B olton Valley O 0 P 2 The strength of the work is probably best exhibited by 


; = Sez the broken clay sculpture on the floor near the window. 
=alihis Lined in hair and bisected by a spine of clay, the piece 
resembles a highly refined, beautifully cracked walnut. 


Plus FREE Transportation me 

The softness of the lining plays off the rough, brittle tex- 
Sponsored by the ture of the unglazed clay shell. This piece is the answer 
question is simply, ““What’s inside?” The answer (hair 

and structural elements) has been given by this piece 

e lA ee 1 * ® 

Burlington : 1 ono ding, derived from the basic idea of using sand colored clay to 
enclose an area of space with a small opening near the 
blackness leaving Perks’ audience to ponder the caverns 
SWOWBOARES inside these self-enclosed, self-sufficient shapes. The 
power that these pieces posess is a direct result of the 


BO ARDIN G HOU SE to a major question raised by the other floor pieces. 

Now that what’s inside is known it seems like a good 

Skateboar ding, and stylish BuRTON > the top of the piece. The openings of these shapes are so 
Call 864-9204 for more information simple,clean lines Perks’ has employed to execute the 


“What is this question?” you ask. Well, the question in 
9 Center St., Next to the Daily Planet 

time to discuss what’s outside. The shapes seem to be 
clothing store. small that the only thing visible through them is 

work. 


In contrast to the mysterious, almost meditative feel- 


BURLINGTON’S HOMELESS. 
(Especially good trade-ins on Outerwear, 


ing these pieces offer, the wall reliefs, as well as the 
seated figure in the corner show a different side of Perk’s 
Intr oducing our taught last semester by Kathleen Schneider. One | 
UNI QUE TRADE IN S : I E! piece, illustrated below, incorporates more hair, eggshells 
: : representation of a woman’s neck, right arm and breast. | 
*. an This piece is so well unified that the veiwer does not 
Give us your tired, your humble, your -) ore ‘ relief is veiwed from up close. This surprise element of 
boring clothing...for an ample trade-in “gin: \ the work makes it more enjoyable to look at and study 
while at the same time an odd feeling has been added to 
| TRADE-IN WILL BE DONATED TO Ree | 
Perk’s sculpture is possibly one of the tightest groups of 
because of winter weather.) power of the show as a whole and the feeling it evokes is 
amazingly strong as is the aesthetic power of the separate 


talent. Some of these are from the Art From Scraps class 
and various other materials to render a delicate, tactile 
se 
’ realize how different the materials used are, until the | 
or remake. ; | 

the overall effect making the veiwer remember what has __ 
a | 
work seen in the gallery in quite a while. The staying . 
pieces. Perk’s time at U.V.M. is now winding down 


ate ear Shoes & Boots! showing she will have in the S.A.L. Gallery so go, spend 
Ou rw 9 * some time in the gallery and enjoy the work. It’s more 


than worth the trip even if it is the middle of February. 


30%-50% OFF all i towards graduation. This is more than likely the last | 
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| Andrew Lloyd Webber’s Jesus 
Christ Superstar adapted with all 
the brilliance and power of the 
original at Royall Tyler. 


RIT triumphs 


By ROB ELLIOTT 

In July of 1969 a hit song called ‘‘Superstar’’ burst 
upon the charts and sold a million copies within the first 
few months of its release. The song’s authors, lyricist 
Tim Rice and composer Andrew Lloyd Webber, saw the 
success of their creation and quickly wrote a rock opera 
to accompany the tune, with “Superstar” serving as the 
climactic number. The opera was recorded on a double 
LP and released, drawing an enthusiastic listenership 
» and booming sales. By 1971 Webber and Rice’s rock 
opera was taking Broadway by storm and was well on its 
-way to becoming one of the greatest media parlays of all 
time, with both Life and Time featuring it on their covers 
_-and performances stretching as far as Thailand and 
Brazil. More than Hair, Godspell, Tommy, or any of the 
other rock operas of its time, Jesus Christ Superstar was a 
smash to be reckoned with. 

Now the “greatest story ever told” has come to the 
- Royall Tyler theatre in all its existentialist glory and 
historical sustenance. The University Players have taken 
on the task of putting together a convincing version of 
Rice and Webber’s musical story of Jesus’ last days, and 
by all accounts they have pulled it off. Sporting a com- 
bination of forceful acting, powerful vocals, and 
dramatic visual effects, the Players do the job of utilizing 
a good storyline and holding their audience throughout 
the show’s two hour life. 

The beginning of the show unfolds in the midst of an 
eye opening electric guitar riff, showering a still Jesus 
surrounded by his catatonic followers. As the audience is 
allowed to take in each character one at a time, the 
music turns to jazz, producing a festive mood and a com- 
plete audience identification. Webber’s eclectic musical 
arrangement, which features smatterings of jazz, folk, 
caberet, and classical all housed within an outer shell of 
tock ’n roll, rears its head again and again to add to the 
liveliness and originality which. make Jesus Christ 
Superstar a stand—up show for all ages. To be, certain, 
the crowd at the theater had just as many of the middle 
aged and older set as it did the young, upholding the 
opera’s image of being a production which is able to 
_ bridge the generation gap. 

Without a doubt, however, the real power’ of Jesus 
Christ Superstar lies in its determination to present the 
Son of God as a mortal human being. As Tim Rice said, 
“We are basically trying to tell the story of Christ as a 
man, rather than as a God.” The audience gets its 
strongest sense of this at the climax of the show, Jesus’ 
death on the cross. The University Players do an ex- 
cellent job with this scene, making it so realistic that 
there’s no reason, other than the.obvious, for not believ- 
ing that the spikes were actually driven into human 

flesh. Joseph Carmolli makes a convincing Jesus both 

| Physically and verbally, and with the help of superb 

~ lighting depicts the final crucifixion in so wrenching a 

' Manner as to leave the audience spellbound at the end of 
€ show. 

Linda Littel put in a solid performance as well, playing 
the pristine Mary Magdalene amongst the fickle 
disciples. But the real audience grabber was James C. 

asse, who portrayed Judas at a recklessly shrill pace that 
| Stabbed the crowd and refused to let go. Tasse’s 
- footloose performance is key to the show’s success, since 
the Narrative continuity of the production bases itself on 
€ relationship between Judas and Jesus. Comic relief 
| om Rich Cohan as Herod and a great set of ap- 
_ Pearances by Michael Gillis as Pilate prove that Director 
Ashley Gates’ hard work in putting Jesus Christ Superstar 
together has paid off in spades, producing a rock opera 
With a solid cast and an entertaining air. So now the 
_ Same production that was such a smash back in ’71 is 
Still'a scorching success at the box office, with the Royall 
Tyler Theatre being sold out for all shows through Sun- 
| “*y, when a special first come - first serve admission is 
| %ing offered for a.6 p.m. showing. The Theatre’s ticket 

‘founter opens its doors at 4 p.m., but chances are that 

early is a must. Jesus, after all these years, is still a 
ucrative draw. 
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TRY OUR 
UNDAY 
SERVICE 


At Kinko's, we offer complete copying services 
seven days a week. And our staff has a friendly, 
professional attitude you won’t find anywhere else. 
Try Kinko's. We could be the answer to your. 
prayers. 


Open early. Open late. 
Open weekencs. 
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"jose, where are yOu?’ 


Cordoba Tequila Bar. 152 Church Street. 
Upstairs : | 
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The Pooh-Man Speaks 


Expect To Rate 


As A Gentleman 
You Will Not 


Expectorate 
__ On the Floor 


An old poster reflects the anti Pooh-Man beliefs of the times, some of which still exist. 


, By LANKY LOUWEEZ 

l am a confessed Pooh-Man, a stinkbag, a natural man, 
if you will. Having grown progressively disgusted with 
the pompus, hypocritical weak-stomachs plaguing our 
society, I have decided to belch forth this pointless vile 
rhetoric unveiling the silly prudish etiquette promoted 
by society’s leeches and hopeful leaders. | am therefore, 
for no other reason than my own twisted sense of 
satisfaction and perhaps some foolish notion of en- 
_ couraging Pooh-Men everywhere, suggesting that four of 
life’s great pleasures: urinating, belching, farting, and 
having bowel movements, are not disgusting or inap- 
propriate and hitherto should not be thought of as such. 

My cousin Steve once took me aside after returning 
from one of his two year Asian hiking trips and said in a 
reverent tone, “Little cousin, you have no concept of 
the dirty or disgusting.’’. Realizing that he had traveled 


for 728 straight days with only 2 pairs of jeans and no ac- 


cessible washing machines, I knew he spoke the truth 
and I respected him for both his knowledge and his 
legitimate claim to being an exceptional Pooh-Man 
scumbag. 

What is a Pooh-Man, you may rightfully wonder? A 
Pooh-Man, now on the endangered species list, is so- 
meone both honest and bold who feels neither shame 
nor disgust in his bodily functions. Our society is becom- 
ing packed with the foolish, the fake, and the falsely 
pious. These mutants are all too foul and soul-less to jive 
with the common man, so they must hoist themselves 
upon a self-made podium, wave their flag of righteous 
judgements, and perhaps shield their hideous selves, on- 
ly to sneak off into a corner every now and then to 
masturbate like some crazed chimp overdosed on 
testosterone. Pooh-Men feel no need to brutely strangle 
every orifice on their body 22 hours a day just waiting to 
lock themselves in some small square room with a 
porcelain seat where society permits them to be 

“natural,” to indulge in life’s greatest pleasures. The 
Pooh-Man is the natural man, a modern day cowboy: 


confident, daring, uninhibited, unpretentious, pleased 
to let a fart squeeze out in the middle of a lecture hall. 

I am a Pooh-Man, I confess with pride. I’m a 19-year- 
old who appreciates a loud drawn out belch (especially if 
well-aimed), who still enjoys asking a friend to pull my 
finger and then gassing up the room, who is always more 
than anxious to drag a friend_or loved one into the 
bathroom to view an unusually large bowel movement. 

What am I saying? Well, while most of you are by now 
convinced I am a disgustingly perverse, anally fixated 
punk possessing no other talent than the. God-given 
ability to excrete, I beg to differ. I believe that what. my 
cousin was saying is true, that very few people in 
American society have any concept of the dirty or 
disgusting. We feel some absurd need to shower twice a 
day, to drench our bodies with perfumes and anti- 
perspirants so as to violently suppress all natural scents, 
scents which we have been taught by our society to con- 
demn. Europeans think we are fucking maniacs running 
around smelling like flowers, fall walks, and mountain 
freshness. I admit it, I’ve been conditioned to believe 
such and therefore feel like a stinkbag unless I shower 
and deoderize. 

Fine, I. am weak, I have conformed, but at least I am 
not some arrogant hypocrite condemning people for let- 
ting their bodily functions go when everyone knows fully 
well that we all do it in privacy, and love it. Sure, 
anyone who has ever had a sister knows women do it 
too, and skillfully. Yes, believe it, their secret is out, 
women love to fart. In fact, many of the all-time great 
farters are female. 

You see, as I was saying, for us Pooh-Men cleanliness is 
but a state of mind. We never really come in contact 
with things that are actually disgusting, things I dare not 
mention here for fear of waking up tongueless on a train 
bound for Cleveland with my eyelids stapled shut and 
my fingernails removed. My point is that the four 
pleasures I previously mentioned, and I’ll repeat them 
for the sole reason that I get off on seeing them printed: 
urinating, belching, farting, and having bowel 


“In a country rul- 
ed by swine, all 
pigs are upward- 


mobile” 
— Hunter S. Thompson 


movements are not disgusting, especially if done proper 
ly, and are fit for open discussion and in many cases opel 
demonstration in every day life. Since Americans hav! 
no concept of what’s disgusting they have fabricated : 
phony level of filth, created an incorrect scale that give 
them something to point to as wrong, if for no othe 
reason than promoting their ridiculous system of man 
ners, a system which is everyone’s easy way of looking 
like gentleman. Well, I for one am doing my damnedes 
to tear this elitist hypocrisy to shreds. 

Farting at the dinner table, is that disgusting? I say) no 
If you ever stopped and used your miniscule: prudis 
brains to think of other possible actions one could cai} 
out at the dinner table, farting, on this new honest scale 
would seem pleasent. Now I’m not asking for the it 
possible. You do not have to pinch a loaf in the middl 
of Billings (although I’d be greatly amused) to be a Pooh 
Man. 

I have, however, known a few men in my time, m ond 
such bold character that they did such noble am 
righteous gestures as dropping a stool in their hand at 
carrying it around at a party or unzipping their-pants 4 
taking out their hog in the middle of a family gathering 
but such is not the courage of the average man. 
are the gifted, the special ones, and from you, the com 
mon folk, I ask much less. | 

I just want the students of U.V.M. to loosen up) 
drop their scale of disgust a few small notches, i’ a 
knows what will happen if we don’t? We may wak 
one fine crisp morning and find that sneezing 2 
coughing are taboo. So men, next time you’re clen 
in a fart because you're sweet-talking some little bl 
bozette with knobs like football helmets, try to pi 
her on the can having a hefty bowel movement and 

wi 
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blon¢é 


let your fart go. Women, next time you’re cuddling 
your boyfriend and he is burping and chuckling wit! 
buddies, let a stinker glide out into the musty’ 
scented air. Bob Dylan once wrote, ‘Even the Presi@® 
of the United States sometimes must have to stand Va 
ed.” He was surely right. ive 
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| By GREG SPITZ 

| One would think that after paying over $13,000 per 
year in tuition, students would be shown a little compas- 
sion (not to mention gratification) for their large invest- 
ment. Instead, what seems to be the typical action of our 
feloved universities is to try and get even more money 
‘put of us. 
My own personal experience with this type of action 
ccured via the UVM Security Service, specifically, the 
patking department. My best friend, whom I’ll call Mr. 
to hide his identity, had paid his large annual fee to 
he University after completing his freshmen year. Upon 
~tiving back this year with a car he had purchased over 
«he summer, he was excited to become one of the many 
appy motorists in the state of Vermont. Unfortunately, 
jhe was confronted by university regulation instead of 
» auto euphoria. 
| Mr. Q figured that because he had paid for two 
“semesters, he was clearly of sophmore status and was ex- 
‘ited to come back for an outstanding second year. 
owever, he was receiving numerous tickets for not yet 
“having his permit on his car because he was too lazy to 
fet one. Therefore, Mr.Q did the common thing for so- 
‘meone who is as lazy as he is: he had his best friend, me, 
pt his parking permit for him. Of course, I agreed to 
ister the carfor him under my name, since I probably 
it more than he did, and because | promised his 
“mother that I would take care of him. 
§ For about 2 months everything had been going along 
‘ne, except for the fact Mr. Q had compiled various 
ckets. If he didn’t pay these tickets I would never know 
ta UVM transcript existed. These yellow pieces of 
per Were amounting to hundreds of dollars. Instead of 
arging the basic rate of $5 for a parking violation, the 
“Pniversity feels that since we are attending this, high- 
“Niced “Public Ivy”, we have already made our fortunes 
: dcan afford the $25 charge for a basic parking viola- 
_ Ton. Of course, $25 is a small nest egg to a college stu- 
/ Ment, and Mr. Q and I were being charged this sum for 
_ Much devestating violations as parking in a 
: Motorcycle space (I have yet to understand why 
“\" would give a special space to the most easily 
| Parkable vehicles on campus, especially since I have yet 
yy ” ee more than three of them). 
|, the tickets were bad, but they didn’t compare to the 
/ Stor Mr. Q and I were about to encounter. It all 
me Narted one Saturday night when I got back to my dorm 
~°M around two A.M. from downtown. ‘Hey there, 


as 
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€en uniform. Thinking I might get lucky, I replied, 
Gal, what’s up?” As she approached, I thought she 
(& ‘familiar; she kind of reminded me of a girl I saw 
ome late-night show on channel 38. 


4 fms ¢ 

ts Volvo are you talking about?” I coyly replied. I 
vh » if you want to get technical, his car is cream, not 
7 gaat your name?” 
Pe Spitz,” I said sarcastically, sounding like a 
if Brie D performer. 

“aking into her walkie talkie she asked, ‘‘Who is the 
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e | Do you know anything about a white Volvo?” she 


VISITORS 


~ APPEALS: FACULTY, STAFF AND STUDENTS MAY APPEAL THIS CITATION 
WITHIN 5 BUSINESS DAYS FROM THE DATE OF THE VIOLATION. 
PAYMENTS: CAN BE MADE AT THE CASHIERS OFFICE, 220 WATERMAN. 


One of the famous tickets UVM drivers have become ac- 


custom fo. 


registered owner of the white Volvo?”’ 

“That would be one Greg Spitz. Over.” the voice 
replied. 

“Oh, that white Volvo,” I said, feeling foolish. ‘‘You 
know it’s really cream, not white.” 

1 went looking for Mr, Q, but his room was locked. No 
one knew where he was. He had gone incognito. My 
female T.V. personality then escorted me down to the 
Davis Hall parking lot. When we got outside, I thought I 
saw a beached sperm whale that had somehow gotten in- 
to Lake Champlain and then slithered up the hill, finally 
coming to rest in a ditch by the golf course behind 
Davis. 

To my suprise, it was no whale at all. In fact, it was 
Mr. Q’s Volvo. I was obviously disapointed. 

This is where the trouble began. Through my mind 
flashed the headlines in the Free Press: ‘UVM STU- 
DENT CAUGHT IN MAJOR SCAM AGAINST THE 
UNIVERSITY, ACCOUNTING OFFICE IN 
OUTRAGE.” 

‘““Why is this car registered to you instead of him (Mr. 
Q)?”’ the security people interrogated. I just muttered 
something about credits and red tape. The inevitable 
happened. Mr. Q and I had often wondered if they had 
ever given out the $75 tickets at the top of those yellow 
sheets we had been receiving so often lately. Now we 
knew. I looked at the ticket the security officer made out 
for me. It was checked in the first box, “$75. Fraudulant 
use of a parking sticker.’’ ““Embezzled funds’’ couldn’t 
have looked worse. 

‘You ought to tell that friend of yours he better get his 
car out of the ditch soon, or he’s gonna crack his frame,” 
the security people imformed me. 

“Thanks for your time,” I replied, disoriented. 

The next morning I showed Mr. Q the damage. All he 
said was, ‘I knew if someone could get the $75 dollar 
ticket, it’d be us.” 

We went downstairs to drown our sorrows in a bad 
Saga meal (maybe I should say Marriot, but what’s the 
difference?). We looked in our mailboxes on the way to 
the cafeteria. Of course, I had nothing in mine. Mr. Q 
did have something in his. “You lucky sonuva bitch,” I 
sneered at him. He brought out the envelope. It was 
from UVM. “‘Is that a Dean’s list notification?” | asked. 
Mr. Q held up the contents. It was another $75 ticket, 
except this time it was in his name. The efficiency of the 
University amazed us both. 

I had no idea, being the naive college student that I 
am, that I had just commited such an atrocious act. The 
University puts ‘‘non-owner falsified vehicle registra- 
tion’ above such horrible crimes as grabbing more than 
the alloted 2 condoms from the health center and steal- 
ing a bagel from Billings, not to mention looking 
suspicious on the golf course path. I thought I was going 
to the security gas chamber for sure. However, that was 
the just least of my problems. I was seriously jeopordizing 
my so very valuable parking privileges with this 
despicable act. 

Mr. Q and I never had to pay those tickets. We ap- 
pealed and went to meetings until they couldn’t stand us 
anymore and said we were off. The funny thing, we told 
them, is that nowhere on the application does it state 
that it is wrong to register someone else’s car for them. 
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~ 4 months for the 
price of 3 


$120.00 for Nautilus 
Pool, Aerobics, Hot 
Tubs and much more! 
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New hours: 
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100 Main Street 
Burlington 


Winter 
Inventories 
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Skyer 
Serac Clothing 


Clothing 40% oft 
30% off 


20% off 


Sierra Design 


Tights Hats 
Gloves 


Kastle RacingSkis 50% off 


Pkg starting at 
$89.95 w/coupon. 


* $20.00 off 
waxless pkg. 
Expires 
3/1/88 
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-FOR YOUR INFO.... 


As a UVM student living on campus or else- 
where in Burlington, you may vote in the 
Burlington city election Tues, Mar. 1. 

To do so, you need to register to vote (if 
not already ) by this saturday 12 noon. You 
may register at city hall or with any notary 
public. It only takes a few minutes. 

A presidential preference vote is on 
the ballot in addition to the local alderman 
(city council) and school board races. 

I am an independent aldermanic candidate 
for Ward 6. (Redstone campus & most of 
“hill section" south of Main Street.) 

I attended UVM in 1971-76 and 
served as S. A. President in '74-'75. 

_ T encourage students to exercise the 
right to vote regardless of political affiliation. 
Feel free to contact me with any questions. 


Sincerely, Peter MacAusland 
196 S. Union Street, 865-3097 


CaLAMOunt aris 


“Abbott & Costello in the Third World!” 
Tony Award winning-troupe (NOT silent 
mime) in an up-to- 
the-minute 

political satire 

set in South- 

ern Affica... 


Mozamgola 
Caper” 


“Wonderfully 

entertaining political pop 
cartooning & physical comedy.” 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


SUNDAY, FEB 14 AT 7:30P.M. 
Flynn Theatre, Burlington 


Presented in association with Vermont 
Committee on Southern Africa, assisted 
by the N.E. Foundation on the Arts. 


Tickets: $10.50, 12.50 & 15 


Available at: Fiynn Theatre & UVM 
Campus Ticket Store, Burlington; Buch 
Spieler, Montpelier; Catamount Arts, St. 
Johnsbury; or call 86-FLYNN (863-5966) 
! or 748-2600 
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LEATHER JACKET DAY 4 
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1! 
Friends chat as they model their new and extremely good looking monogrammed leather jackets 


By KAREN HELLER 


Okay, admit it. You’re one of the majority at UVM 
who either owns or borrows his or her roommate’s 
leather bomber jacket. Hey, I guess it’s all right. They 
look pretty nice, and the leather might not even smell 
like dead fish. You look pretty snazzy in that leather 
bomber jacket, don’t you? 

Sure you do. Just like EVERYONE else. Look around 
you, count the number of leather bomber jackets you see 
on the way to class, the piles of them in Billings during 
the prime eating hours, the rows and rows of them in the 
coat check room of your favorite downtown bar. Leather 
bomber jackets are the ‘in’? thing to wear and 
EVERYONE and their little sister has got one. 

So let’s take a look at why these raw-hide-looking ar- 


ticles of apparel are so popular around campus. When : 


did this fad start? Who or what is responsible for this? 
Should we thank Harrison Ford from Indiana Jones and 
the Temple of Doom who, in the name of democracy, rug- 
gedly wore his leather jacket while he rescued damsels, 
children and treasure? Or maybe it’s due to the populari- 
ty of Tom Cruise’s well-worn and handsome leather 
bomber in Top Gun? Well, though they may have 
something to do with it, for the real story we had better 
look to those brave young Americans who exercised 
their daring and insanity in World War II as fighter 
pilots. 

The mystique of their bomber jackets has increased as 
time has passed, so that now, forty-plus years later, there 
is a revival of these leather bomber jackets. Secondhand 
stores carrying the real macoys pull in nice big sums of 
cash. The poor souls who wore them when they weren’t 


' “fashionable”? are now being taunted by their spoiled 


granddaughters and sons, who believe that they should 
own grand-dad’s only tangible memory of the war 
because it looks SOOOO cool and EVERYONE would 
just die for it at school. 

Ah, youth, But most of the owners of leather bomber 
jackets have neither relatives who were in the Air Force 
nor the patience for dealing with secondhand stores. 
Most of you out there who own one bought it from a 
retail store, and its probably made by Banana Republic 
or The Limited. The cut is supposedly authentic and you 


may even have a fur-lined collar (or interior if you are 
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really lucky) and yes, you look like EVERYONE else. - 

So in the attempt to be incredibly original and “new, 
many of the owners of leather bomber jackets have sue 
ceeded in multiplying their popularity. Seas of brown 
bombers roam the halls and paths of UVM. Theit 
respective owners are all hoping that someone will com 
pliment them on their cool jacket, but alas, because 
these creations have become so commonplace, the ego 
boosting reactions are fewer than hoped. AY 

But hey, that’s life. It was cool a year ago and nowits 
just another way to shield the Burlington arctic wind 
Sorry kids, the party’s over. 

But let us not overlook a healthy generation of na 
leather bomber jackets which have just emerged Via 
generous Mommy and Daddy who wanted their little 
angel to look like EVERYONE else. This is just like the 
Nike fad, or the designer jean fad. Little Betty andlot 
Bobby would come crying home from school one day; ' 
saying (between painful gasps for air) that the other kids 
on the school bus were making fun of his/her Tretoms, 
or Levi’s hand-me-downs. So to make everything bettet 
Mommy took her little baby down to the local Macy’ 
Bloomie’s, etc. and made little Bobby and/or Betty feel 
all better. 

God bless those caring parents. But look’ what the 
have created — thousands of leather-clad collegiat® 
young men and women who wouldn’t dare wet 
anything else. 

There are a few of us who admire the cut, style and 
suppleness of these leather jackets but won’t purchas 
one for fear of being tagged like EVERYONE else. [ad 
mit that I have tried on a few in my time, and have eve" 
contemplated buying one. But this was just for a split 
minute or two, until I opened my eyes a little bit furthe! 
and noticed that the folks around me were all decked o" ; 
in exactly the same leather bomber jacket. It’s no ™ 
man. ‘\: Te 

So when do you think these jackets will go out ® 
style? When will they no longer be considered chi¢ 
‘in’? Months or semesters from now? I ‘give it ano 
year, until another article of clothing, perhaps may 
even more expensive than leather, will emerge thanks” 
a blockbuster film or revival of an American era. Until 
then, we shall all have to watch EVERYONE strut the! 
“latest”; the wicked cool leather bomber jacket. i 
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Devil Question 


he rock climber tried something new today. 

They call it free solo in the climbing magazines. 

It’s just like normal rock climbing only there are 

no ropes and no other people. Just you and the rock. Its 

appeal is in its purity. It is climbing the way it is meant 
to be. Just the climber and the rock. 

So the climber went to the face, and without ‘any 
preperation (except some quick stretches) started into 

_ the climb. 

He picked an easy route because it was free solo and he 

_ didn’t want to get too far out on his first climb. 

Nonetheless, it was a big climb, grade three. Which 
means that if you fall, you die. There are three grades but 

the first two only last for the first little while. Grade one 
is bouldering or just sort of messing around. It is the 
height where if you fall, you won’t sustain any injury 
_ worse than a sprained ankle. Grade two is where you 
_ would be hurt if you fell but you wouldn’t die. Grade 
three is anything beyond that. 
The rock climber was a good climber by any standard 

_ and had done this climb before. But he had done it with 

_ topes. And even if he hadn’t needed thern in the past, it 

_ was different when they weren’t there. 

Where the sport is mostly a physical test with ropes 

| and protection, it becomes a mental game when the 
topes are gone. There is always the threat of death. But 

_ with ropes, it is so far removed, you never think about it. 
When you climb solo, however, death is about the only 
thing you do think about. 

_ So it goes for our friend. He made it through grade one 
like an old pro. And he got through grade two without 
much event. But when he got to grade three he noticed 
he was using a lot more chalk on his hands, to keep them 
ftom sweating, than he usually did: 

The crux of the climb was on what would be'the fifth 
pitch, or about 500 feet off the ground. The crux was not 
very long but it was not easy. There were about four 
moves which were very thin. 

When the climber got to the crux he was scared. He 
‘tealized he was in over his head. He was just before the 
first hard move when he realized he couldn’t make it. He 
couldn’t get his hands to stop sweating and he couldn’t 
get himself to commit to the thin hold. He was stuck. 
He was so stuck he thought about down climbing. Then 
he started to laugh. 

He laughed at the absurdity of being that far off the 
ground and not being able to do anything about it. He 
laughed because his hands were sweating and he 
couldn’t get a hand on the next hold. He laughed 

ecause there was nothing else he could do. 

And then he laughed himself right off the face of the 

, climb. 

Posed Question: If there is a personification of the 
Devil living right now, who is it? 

uestion Man: Poses Question. 

Inquiree: Mickey Rourke, because I still have 
nightmares about Angel Heart and all the Devilish 
things he did. 

QM.: Poses Question. 

__ 1: Pat Robertson. If he becomes president I’m moving 
to New Zealand. 3 
M.: Poses: Question. 
| 1: My roommate. I’m sick of listening to her bitch 
about her boyfriend and then make up with him the 
oe day. If it happens one more time, I’m going to kill 
| er, 


Q.M.: Poses Question. 
L.: It’s the little man who lives in inside my computer 
| Who makes me type “‘teh”’ instead of ‘‘the.”’ » 
“M.: Poses Question. 
l: The Prime Minister of South Africa. 
r «: Poses Question. 
+ The Editor-in-Chief of the Vermont Cynic. 
QM.: Poses Question. 
_ 4 The Devil is within all of us. We are the totality of 
‘opposites much like the ancient Chinese symbol 
© Yin-Yang, 
'M.: Poses Question. 
iy. be four fat girls on Facts of Life re-runs, Cheeze 


YA 


Ladies and gentlemen, it’s the moment 
you've all been waiting for. It’s... 


” 


By LUCKY KALANGES 

Imagination thrives upon empty wallets. 

It’s late afternoon on a Saturday, and I’m conducting a 
household treasure hunt in search of funds to provide for 
this evening’s entertainment. 

To attend the semifinals of the Vermont Golden 
Gloves tournament, I need six bucks. 

At the kitchen table lies the penny bank — an old 
milk bottle full of naked cents, just dying to be dressed 
by a red fifties-jacket. 

Probing the depths of the washer/dryer, I find two 
nickles on the bottom, and a dime caught in the lint 
filter. 

Now it’s time to clean out the living room sofa. Off 
with the cushions, I find my buried treasure — seven 
coins, for a total of 93 cents. 

Charging up to my room, it’s high time that I empty 
the change from my gumball machine. It operates on all 
coins, but I tell my guests it only takes quarters. - 

Finally, the paramount source of petty finance, the 
stinky, sticky, stock of soda-pop securities. Aluminum, 
plastic, and glass are just a P&C away from cold hard 
cash. But I’d better hurry, the downtown recyclable 
market closes at seven-thirty. 

OK, enough talk, I’ve gotta load these into the 
hatchback. 

Hey, what’s this? The sports section? Yes. 

“Tyson, Spinks to meet in June.” 

“Spinks will earn a guaranteed 12.5 million.’ 

“The match will be scheduled between the 10th and 2 Ist of 
June, provided that Tyson defeats Tony Tubbs in Japan. The 
Japenese have insisted that Tubbs enter the bout in shape, or 
a replacement will be found.” 

Hmmm....with a name like Tubbs, you can bet he’ll 
blimp out. 

Then it hit me. While loading the bottles into my car, 
it hit me. Like the gloved fist of a heavyweight cham- 
pion, it hit me. 

The Hewlett-Packard Godsent inspiration. 

What if? What if? What if I fought Mike Tyson? 

February 6, 1988. 

Dear Mr. Tyson, 

I’m a poor, unfortunate college student barely attending the 
University of Vermont. I recycle bottles and cans to pay my 
tuition, and scrape all the money I can from my washer/dryer 
to buy my books. Whatever's left in the sofa, or what’s 
forgotten in vending machine change slots, supports my col- 
legiate wild life. 

How do I eat? Well, I am, embarrassingly enough, forced 
to mooch off my girlfriend’s meal card, which troubles me 
because she’s getting pretty thin. 

Finally, my best friend put a slug in, and jammed, my bub- 
blegum machine, and now my chief source of income is shot. 

OK, enough talk. What I really want to know is if you'll 
cancel your trip to Japan and show up at the Patrick Gym- 
nasium in Burlington, Vermont on March the 21st, where I'll 
give you the distinct privilage of kicking my ass in front of the 
largest Patrick Gym crowd in history. 

Think about it. Lots of important folks will pay good 
money to see “Iron Mike”’ kick my ass....My Dad, my 
Mom, all my ex-girlfriends.....and not 50%, not 60%, but all 
(100%) of the proceeds are yours. 

All I want is the exclusive rights to each and every 
recyclable container you drink from for the rest of ‘your life 
...to pay for my schooling and the general welfare of my skin- 
ny girlfriend. 

Come on Mike, a mind and a woman’s body are terrible 
things to waste. 

Sincerely, Joltin’ Joe Pobre. 

February 24, 1988. Dear Joe, . ° 

A side of the Champ that the public rarely sees is his sym- 
pathy to a worthy cause. In light of this, Mike has agreed to 
cancel his bout with Tony Tubbs and kick your ass instead. 

Your specified date and location are favorable, and we 
hearby forfeit all future recyclables of the entire Tyson camp 
to you. We'll take care of all national promotion, and we look 
forward to meeting ‘you at the March 20th press conference. 

Sincerely, Bill Caton and Jim Jacobs (Tyson’s Co- 
managers). 


J 


The Main Event 


“Dad, Mom, come quick, Mike’s gonna kick my ass. 
Mike’s gonna kick my ass!’’ 
S.A. CONCERTS PRESENTS 


SEE MIKE KICK SOME ASS. 

Good evening everybody, I’m Brent Musberger and 
you're looking Liiive at the sold out Roy L. Patrick Gym- 
nasium in Burlington, Vermont, the hometown of 
Heavyweight contender, Joltin’ Joe Pobre. Tonight 
you'll see ‘Iron Mike’ Tyson kick his ass on CBS. 

But now I'd like to turn the mike over to my former 
NFL Today colleague, Jimmy “The Greek.”’ Greek, give 
us some sense of how insurmountable the odds are 
against Joltin’ Joe. 

“Well, let’s forget that Joe hasn’t fought since his run- 
in with the playground bully in the fourth grade. What 
you really have to look at is genetics. Now I’ve got two 
photos here, one of each mother, and just take a look 
here at Joe’s mother. She’s a very tiny woman, Brent, 
but looky here at Big Mama Tyson. The weight dif- 
ference betweeen the two is 150 lbs., which spells an 
easy victory for “Iron Mike”’ in my book, Brent.” 

“Thanks Jimmy, now let’s go ringside to John Mad- 
den, for an update on the problems Joltin’ Joe had in 
training for this title fight.”’ 

‘Thanks Brent, It seems obvious to me that the two 
biggest problems Joe has are that he’s fat, and he talks 
too much. Joe didn’t have to train at all, he had to eat. 
While most fighters have to lose weight to qualify, Pobre 
had to put on an extra twenty pounds to clear the 
Heavyweight minimum. 

‘Not only is he out of shape, Brent, he’s also got a foul 
mouth. At the press conference, you should have heard 
some of the names he rhymed with Tyson. Now the 
pressure is really on Joe, and frankly, I can’t wait to see 
Mike kick his ass.’’- 

“Thanks John, and we'll return to the Patrick Gym 
after these messages.”’ 

World Championship Boxing is brought to you by... 

Hewlett Packard...at Hewlett Packard, we never stop ask- 
ing... What if?.. 


Alcoa...Alcoa can’t wait...to see Mike kick some ass. 

“OK were back here at the Patrick Gym, where the 
challenger and hometown favorite is now making his 
way to the ring. Following Joe are his trainers and 
managers carrying plastic bags, and collecting recyclable 
empties on their way to the ring. 

“Donning a blue ‘Alcoa’ robe, Joe...whoa...he just . 
tripped over the lower rope and fell into the ring. Boy 
that must be really embarrassing. 

“Hey, wait a minute, Joltin’ Joe’s still on the canvas. 
He isn’t getting up. I think he’s hurt.” 

...' This is Will McDonough in the dressing sgom of 
World Champion “Iron Mike’’ Tyson. 

“Mike, this victory has to be very anti@natic, 
especially since you never had to leave the @Mpssing 


” 


room. : 

“Yes, it is very unfortunate, Will, what ha d to 
Joe. I’m awfully disappointed because I really 3: to 
kick his ass.”’ 

‘«...This is Irv Cross down in the locker room Sie’ 
Joe Pobre who suffered a concussion on his way @o the 
ring. ‘ 

“Joe, this being your first amateur, professiegal, or 
world title fight, a disqualification like this muse $e ex- 
tremely disappointing to you.” 

“Well, it sure is, Irv. I guess all I can do is recover, 
retrain, and recycle all I can.” 
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McDonough hat tric 


Defenseman Dave Weber skates down ice as St. Lawrence player Brian McColgan gives chase. The Cats lost this game 4-1, but bounced back Saturday to beat Yale 5-0. 


CN 8Pe 


ends slide 


GUENN BOUMA 


Thanks to a hat trick by Kyle McDonough, the hockey team was able to 


end a four game losing streak with a convincing 5-0 win at Yale. yy 


By MITCH KATZ | 

Whatever sent the UVM hockey team into their re- 
cent slump came to an abrupt halt last Saturday evening 
as the Catamounts rebounded from a shocking 4-3 loss 
to Brown the night before by beating Yale 5-0 on their 
home ice. 

The Cats, who hadn’t won at Yale since January 7, 
1978, went into New Haven having lost six of their last 
seven ECAC games, and their last four straight on the 
road. The major difference on Saturday was the renewed 
goal-scoring of center Kyle McDonough, whose _hat- 
trick, combined with a number of vital Yale penalties, 
added up to an impressive Vermont victory. The win 
raised UVM’s record in ECAC play to 8-7-1 and kept 
alive a slim hope for a post-season home ice position. 

McDonough, who also scored a goal in the Brown 
game, was named ECAC Division 1 player of the week. 
His season scoring total now stands at 13 goals, still 
short of his 28 goals last year. The other stand-out player 
for the Cats was goalie Mike Millham who recorded the 
first shutout of his career. 

UVM’'s first goal came at 13:40 of the first period as 
McDonough capitalized on the rebound of a Marc 
Lebreux slap shot during a power play situation and 
flicked the puck past Yale goalie Mike O’Neill. The Cats 
converted on three of their first six power play oppor- 
tunities of the game. 

Despite an intense Vermont attack, the Cats could 
not put another goal in the net, and ended the first 


_ period leading 1-0. This quickly changed, however, as 


forward Ricker Love scored from outside the left wing 
circle at 17:11 of the second. The Catamounts also took 
advantage of the next Yale penalty which occured 
seconds later, as Toby Ducolon pushed his 14th goal of 
the season past O’Neill. 

The Cats entered the third period with a commanding 
3-0 lead and never looked back, with McDonough scor- 
ing his remaining two goals; one a backhand shot off a 
lead pass from Lebreux and the other a wrist shot at 
14:35. Vermont ate 10 minutes in penalties after 
McDonough’s final goal to save the shut-out for 
Millham. 

“Te felt good to score, and to help out the squad,” said 
McDonough after the game. ‘‘This was one of the better 
games we’ve had all year. It was fun, and that was the 
key. Winning this second game with good form and by a 
few goals was very important.” | 

UVM coach Mike Gilligan agreed with his star player. 
“The entire group played extremely well from the first 
line through the fourth line. They all contributed to 
what I think was our best road effort since we beat 
Clarkson two years ago,” he said. 

The coach’s words were also surprisingly similar to 
those of Ian Boyce, a wing on the same line as 
McDonough. Said Boyce, ‘‘We’ve really started to play a 
lot better. That style reminded me of my first semester 
here (when the Cats went 7-1 to start the season)” 

The strong win on Saturday against Yale seemed sur- 
prising following the game at Brown the night before. 
The Bruins were 0-13-1 in the league coming in, and, 


The Vermont Cynic February 


although not expecting an easy game, the Cats did not 
expect to lose either. But enter Brown goalie Chris — 
Harvey and a 52-save night and just watch what hap- 
pens. Despite being out-shot 55-16, Brown hung on for 
the 4-3 win. 

The Bruins scored first with only 58 seconds gone in _ 
the opening period, putting the puck past Vermont 
goalie Phil Marrandette who replaced Eli Delany in the — 
first game of the weekend road trip. But John LeClait 
tied the score at 14:23 and Vermont took the lead briefly 
at 16:21 as Boyce poked in a rebound off a quick shot by 
Ducolon. 

Brown’s Steve King tied the score within three 
minutes of the end of the first period after a Vermont — 
penalty was charged to LeClair for slashing. The second — 
period was played out without a score by either team, but 
King again scored at 4:46 of the third period to give - 
Brown the lead for good with Bob Kennally adding an — 
insurance score at 7:28. a 

McDonough scored his sole goal of the night at 13:55, ~ 
but despite a heavy barrage of Vermont shots on goal, — 
and even a 1:09 two man advantage, the Cats weft 
unable to come from behind to salvage a victory before | 
the final horn. J 

“We totally out-played them,” said Vermont team 
captain Paul Seguin following the game. ‘Their goalié ~ 
just played really well and had some great saves. The ~ 
Brown goalie just had a great night. It would never hap’ 


— 


please turn to page 28 
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oe Both expecting and needing a win, the 


basketball team ran into a brick wall on 


Saturday in the form of Central Connec- 


ticut. 


Blue Devils damn Cats, 86-67 


By GARDINER FINCH 

While the UVM hockey team cured their offensive 
blues with a 5-0 thrashing of Yale, the problems con- 
tinued to mount for the basketball team as they lost 
86-67 to Central Connecticut on Saturday at Patrick 
Gym. . 

The game proved so frustrating for Vermont head 
coach Tom Brennan that he vented his frustation after- 
wards by kicking a basketball into the stands. 

The Catamounts looked at this encounter with Cen- 
tral Connecticut as a means to ending their five game 
losing streak, instead they were handed a resounding 
19-point loss on their home court. 

It was a game Vermont needed to win and thought 
that they could. They held a 4-1 record over the Blue 

~ Devils in five previous meetings and were mired in a 
: midseason slump that had left them without a victory 
since January 16. 

: Likewise, Central Connecticut was looking at the con- 

test with UVM as a confidence builder. During this 

season, their coach Bill Derrick had to resign because of 
health problems and his replacement, C.J. Jones, had 
faired poorly, losing five of the last seven matches. 

“Tt’s been a tough year for us,’’ said Jones. ““We’ve had 
a lot of injuries, especially after | took over from Bill 
(Derrick) and a lot of breaks just hadn’t fallen our way — 
we needed this game. 

“We looked at this game as game we could win, and a 
game I thought we needed to win to get our confidence 
back because frankly, we thought we were a better team 
coming in.” 

Vermont was able to hold a slim 29-24 first half lead, 
but Brennan went into the intermission feeling 
sceptical. . ; 

“We felt good about leading, but we were cautious 
since they only hit 30 percent of their shots in the first 
half and we knew they shoot much beter in the second 
half,’ Brennan said. 

Brennan’s prophecy ended‘up being correct as Central 
Connecticut scored 62 second half points and nailed 19 
of their 29 field goal attempts and ended up recording 
their most impressive win of the season. 

“Even though we were down at the half,-I felt good 
pretty because they had played well and we didn’t do a 
lot of things the way they’re drawn up,” said Jones. 


Ta N FARQUHAR 


“Once we got the momentum in our favor, we knew we 
had a chance.” 

The momentum switched dramatically with 11:37 left 
in the half when the Cats held a 46-45 lead. The Blue 
Devils had missed six of their last seven attempts from 
the charity stripe and were also blowing open ten-foot 
jumpers with an alarming propensity. In addition they 
were giving Vermont more turnovers than Pepperidge 
Farms, but the Catamounts failed to take advantage. 

The Blue Devils changed their tactics and pressured 
the Vermont offense away from the basket and forced 
them to taking jump shots outside their range. ““We 
didn’t come here with a specific game plan,” explained 
Jones. But we knew that we had three strong fast guards 


“This was a winable game for 
us. It hurts to lose these. Go- 
ing through what we’re going 
through is just killing me.”’ 
—coach Tom Brennan 


and Vermont was weak at that position because of inex- 
perience and injuries. I felt that if we could put pressure 
on their guards and move their offense out deeper, we’d 
be in good shape.” 

Vermont, lacking the outside shot since the gradua- 
tion of 1,000 point scorer Rob Zinn, was forced com- 
pletely out of their game plan, further complicated by a 
20-6 tear by Blue Devils. 

‘We just can’t score,’”’ lamented Brennan. “‘It’s that 
simple. We can’t get too far behind or the game’s over. 
Poor (Mike) Lubas, he’s shooting about 30 percent and 
just can’t buy one. Once the dam breaks, we’re in 
trouble.” 

It was the Cats sixth straight loss since'they beat UNH 
on the road in January. Tonight, they travel to Boston to 
play Northeastern before returning home for a 2:00pm 
Saturday game with Canisius at Patrick Gym. 

“This was a winable game for us,” said Brennan. “‘It 
hurts to lose these. Going through what we’re going 
through is just killing me. But I realize that we have a 
young team that’s still learning and all of our problems 
haven’t helped at all. 

‘’m certainly frustrated, but I’m not discouraged.” 


“February 11, 1988 
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We need someone to 
fill a unique job opening. 

Someone to spend 
two years in another 
country. To live and: work 
in another culture. To 
learn a new language and 
acquire new skills. 

We need someone 
who wants to help im- 
prove other people’s lives. 
Who’s anxious to build 
lasting friendships. To 
gain memories and expe- 
rience that will last a 
lifetime. And a sense of 
fulfillment few jobs can 
match. 

We need a Peace Corps 
volunteer. Interested? 
The first step is easy. 


Call us at 1-800-424- 
8580, Ext.93. _ 


PeaceCorps. 


The toughest job you'll ever love. 
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IT’S NOT TOO LATE FOR 


Rachael Cummings 
has matured over the 
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Rachael Cummings has provided strong offensive punch for the women’s basketball team with 
outside shot. 


By BOB HENTSCHEL and 
ROBERT CLARKSON 

Every team needs options. On the Vermont women’s 
basketball team, Joann McKay is the inside player, and 
Rachael Cummings is the outside force. Recently, teams 
have chosen to focus on all-Seaboard Conference player 
McKay. Cummings, therefore, has taken up the slack in 
the Catamount offense. 

Since mid-season, Cummings has been the Cats’ 
leading scorer. This is a tremendous improvement over 
last year, when Cummings saw limited action, and was 
not a great factor in the Vermont offense. Last year, 


Because of her talent, and her attitude, her fall from 
UVM’s grace was an especially painful experience. He 
time in Charlotte helped her cope with this. “In 
Charlotte, there are great players who have never evel 
gone to college,” she said. It was humbling for her to 
realize that being a college basketball player does not 
necessarily make one a superstar. 

When Cummings returned to Burlington, newly 
appointed head basketball coach Cathy Inglese com 
tacted her, and asked her if she would like to rejoin the 
team. There was a lot of doubt as to whether she co 


eneeres 


“geate = wags or : 7 } 


* a 


Subscribe to The Wall Street Journal, 
and enjoy student savings of up to $48. That's quite 


a baran especially when you consider what it 
ly represents: Tuition for the real world. 


however, Cummings was in the midst of her long come- 
back, both to intercollegiate basketball and to UVM. 
Cummings was a member of the basketball team her 
freshman year. But academics were not her focus. She 
spent most of the year enjoying the finer aspects of Burl- 
ington, and as she said, ‘‘wasn’t ready to make the ad-, 
justment to college.” 
In the Spring of 1985, Cummings was asked to leave 
the University. A change of atmosphere was needed, so 
she picked up and moved to Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Cummings spent six months there, primarily playing a 


make it — from others as well as from herself. Ingles 
believed in her, and encouraged her to give it a shot. ! 
owe a lot to Coach Inglese, for giving me a secon 
chance,’ Cummings said. ‘‘She stuck by me during tht 
tough times.’ : 
Once Cummings made the decision to come back, she 
gave it everything she had. It became a matter of pe 
sonal pride. She said, “I couldn’t have been happy with 
myself had I not come back to UVM.” It was not an ef 
tirely smooth road back, however. ‘‘A lot of times | jus 
wanted to quit,” Cummings said. Coach Inglese 
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flated ego. She decided to forgo these offers, and attend 


something missing. Cummings says that the team 
Vermont because it was close to home (she is from Burl- 


the “oomph” to put the game away when they are i 


| “inPennsyWvania, The daily dary of the American dream. ©1986 Dom tones ington), it is a relatively small school, and she knew she striking distance. With her powerful outside shoo 
ce ee re ee eters en ee Re wn would play right away. Unfortunately for her, she 


and her developing sense of team play, she could, @! 
most probably will, provide more than oomph fot | 
rest of this season. 


brought her ego with her. During this time, ‘I thought I 
was God’’, she said. 
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Let the Games begin | 


~~... By ANDY RICHARDSON 

~~ Richards took a swig from his fifth of Ten High and ~ 

» began to type. 

~The Winter Olympics has to be the college student’s 

nightmare. I figure 8:00 to 12:00 Sunday through Thurs- 
day night for two weeks should be just about enough to 
hurl me into my midterms thinking about the Jiffy Mart 
in my hometown. Swell. 


i Jesus. This is The Olympics we’re talking about here. 


Not just a collection of trite interviews, hype, and 
~ nonsensical activities that lingers on for two weeks, 
~ culminating in a much-ballyhooed extravaganza that 
~ never lives up to expectations...like, say, The Super 
© Bowl, or Mardi Gras. No, Olympic competition offers 

~ some of the best athletes in the world, participating with 
| i more fire and determination than many of us are likely 
~ tosee from any athlete in our lives, and that is because 
‘they are not paid. And that is good, and to say that 
anyone who saw Team USA beat Team USSR in 
~ hockey in 1980 will ever forget how good it felt is folly. 


Tis impossible to distance the sport from the fact that 
the men who are playing are representing the nations of 
_ the world. - 

I Richards took another long swig from his bottle, and 


then poured a glass which he also downed. The bottle QUE STIONS ? C all 


~_was almost half gone. ; uy ae 
These games are being brought to us courtesy of the \ a 6 5 6-2 056 
~ $309 million ABC bid for them. In outbidding the two Teoh 
other major networks, ABC also managed to more than N 
_ triple the $91.5 million they paid for the games in 1984. bccccocccccescecceecocecocceccoacococossocososoccoococeconcocosesoneccoccosce! 
Inflation? I think not. The Olympics may take on more 
and more significance every year, or then again they may : 
not. Regardless, for that kind of serious money one may 


__ presume the coverage will be more extensive, more ex- i 
citing, and there will be more lures for the viewer, since q 
_ ABC expects they could lose $20-$30 million on the ‘ : 
games this year. Merely a trifling, when you consider we ae BA 

__ may get to watch the “‘demonstrational’’ sport (i.e., 

unrecognizable to thé neophyte viewer) known as Curl- : 


_ ing. You wouldn’t have guessed shuffleboard would 
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Double faults} DOES IT INTEREST YOU? 


| sees 


_ make it to the Olympics, but I guess stranger things have y fs NJ OY Pi fe [ D| N G E EL LOW 

| happened. After all, 25% of Iowan Republicans think 

Pat Robertson would be the best man for president. 
Richards poured another glass of bourbon, deigning to 

add ice from the refrigerator he was sitting on, and then 

drank it all while barely giving the ice a chance to hit 

the evil liquid. Awakening to the realization that he 

now had a glass of ice in front of him, he smirked dryly 


and poured another glass. There was very little bourbon 
left now. 


tis very difficult to affect boredom while watching PP y 028 

the Alpi ition, It i f th t thrillin St d { | g S 

ae eee UGENT Legal Service 

with the hockey team, as it usually is, and there are plen- 

ty of reasons to hope we could cop a medal there. Hey! 

ve < it before, right? We eae hell do it ae , 
Kichards had finished the b i | ° ? : 4 : 

absecfom the ridge His head pounded, buchereum- | # Gain ‘Hands On’ experience with practical law problems 

to the keys. ) b--faq I ft 
; fecal, ches things shouldn’t even be on in prime 


Help fellow students with legal problems. 
time. “Prime time’’! That is a term used for the working = 2 : : — 4 3 
men and women who don't sweat the wee hours of the | ff WOrK in conjunction with a top Burlington law firm. 
Morning away between mountains of textbooks, eyes | 
Purning fierce holes into the ever-fading gloom of night 
as the hours tick on. What a rogue and pleasant slave am 
»Dalancing five exhausting classes and a thrill a minute 
te at the newspaper while the world is revolving and 
the Olympics are on from eight until twelve every night. 
He crumpled the beer can in a red cloud of anger and 
Nearly fell. snagging a second one. It was still warm, but 
\¢ barely noticed as he began to slug it down. He ran a 
_ fense hand through hair which now hung wildly in his 
— yes. The buzzing feeling from his fingers felt strangely 
Wonderful. He laughed wildly as he threw, aside the half- 
finished beer and returned to his terminal. 
« .nere has been enough written about the Olympics. 


‘ ws 6 a 

located in Billings 

| Wee it to say that we are lucky to serve witness to Ce nter x64379 

‘psa lah spond pain age: ca the ex- mepees = Foor e “ 1 1 ay 
lence must i . Let the games me 

Revi re thon pariccim dmorechan | Applic. due by Mar, > 


Sport. In all of the drama, we can always find a little bit 
Of life, 


Applications available 
_ at the Student Legal 
Services office 


| feces looked at the empty bottles and cans littering 
a S office. The things that stuff makes me say, he 
thought, as he shook his head. 
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Although ‘both the men’s and women’s 


swim teams have struggled recently, they 


have yet to lose their confidence. 


AquaCats on a down note 


By MICAH POLLACK 

After a somewhat disappointing weekend, the UVM 
men’s and women’s swim teams are heading into their 
Vermont State Meets on a down note. Yesterday, the 
UVM women swimmers had their State Meet hosting 
St. Michael’s, Norwich, and Middlebury, while the men 
will travel down the road to St. Michael’s on Saturday. 

Last weekend held losses for both the men and the 
women. The men’s long ride to Kingston, Rhode Island 
was all in vain as the URI Rams put the Cats swimmers 
on ice, 125-83. Once again the Cats were paced by 
Peter Bicknell and Dan Canty,who seem to be the two 
strongest, if not the most consistent, swimmers on the 
UVM swim team. 

Canty won the 1000 yard freestyle with 10:24.72, and 
also took a second in the 200 yard butterfly. Bicknell 
won the 100 free with a blazing 51.02, edging teammate 

Chris Stanton (51.95). Bicknell also took a second in the 
~ 200 free to URI stand-out Todd Hollworth. Hollworth 
had a fine day for the Rams, winning both 200 free and 
200 fly. 

Canty, Bicknell, Stanton, and co-captain John Crock 
all contributed in the 400 free relay, one of the day’s 
bright spots for the Cats, where the Cats blew the Rhode 


IMPORTED FROM CANADA 


this rich and 
why suck a lime? 


time you order beer, and hold the lime. 


{sland swimmers out of the water by fourteen seconds, 
3:22.92 to 3:36.49. The loss at the hands of the Rams 
left UVM at 3-5 heading into the State Meet on 
Saturday. 

While the men were beaten fairly soundly at Rhode 
Island, the women let an eighteen-point lead get away 
from them halfway through their meet at Forbush 
Natatorium on Sunday. After Sarah Vaughn’s win in 
the 50 free (26.18), the Cats led 63-45. It was all 
downhill from there. The UVM women only won one 
other event from then on, the 200 IM, as the Big Green 
from Dartmouth stormed back and won 135-124. The 
loss dropped the Cats to 3-7 as they head into the Ver- 
mont State Meet. Junior Sue Bridge swam well for the 
Cats, winning the 100 backstroke and taking a second in 
the 200 back. 

Despite the losses, both squads are optimistic about 
the upcoming meet. Last year, the men coasted in their 
State Final, winning by 56 points over runner-up Mid- 
dlebury, which was followed by Norwich and St. 
Michael’s. The women did well last year also. They easi- 
ly took first with 172 points, followed by Middlebury 
(100), St Michael’s (93), and Norwich at 68 points. 


When you've got abeer 


Let's face it, amigos, any beer that needs a slice of lime to give it flavor can't be much of a beer. re 
Discover Calgary Amber Lager... . Its ich, imported taste is hearty and robust. Try it the next ct 
Calgary Amber Lager. Jointhestampede. | | 


~ son on November 21) and we only had 40 shots, We 


McD rips Yale 


continued from page 24 


pen again.”’ 
Seguin continued, ‘‘We beat them 7-0 here (at Gute 


should have had 20 goals on Friday. We’ve been in sug, 
a slump. It wasn’t fair that we had so many shots anq. 
didn’t win. They had a lot of flukey goals. Brown wo, 
the game but they didn’t beat us.” a 
It might have been this anger and frustration that le] 
Vermont to their explosion at Yale the following night 
Said Seguin, ‘“‘We were due for a win. We finally knoe, 
ed off a hot team. Now we just have to keep winning 
get home ice (in the ECAC playoffs which begin oy 
March 6).” CAC 
So as the Cats skated through a not-so-routine practic, 
on Lake Champlain last Tuesday, the thoughts of th 
players and coaches inevitably turned to this weekend, 
home games versus Princeton and Army. “These two 
teams are about on our level,’’ said McDonough, “| 
would be really nice if we could beat them (and continye 
the hot streak).’’ | 
As it stands, Princeton will be coming to Guttersoy* 
with an 8-8 record in ECAC games and will also be play. F 
ing for a playoff position. Army, although only sporting 
a 1-13-2 record in the ECAC, still must be taken seriow,. 
ly after the surprise at Brown. The Cadets suprised Ver 
mont with a 3-3 tie at West Point earlier this season, 
A sweep of the weekend series would give the Cats, 
chance to catch fourth place Cornell. The Big Red, why 
currently hold a two game lead over Vermont, will bk 
playing a pair of road games at Harvard and Dartmouth, 
' he | 
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| THURSDAY 
Speaker 


| Jesse Jackson, Democratic presidential 
| ‘candidate will speak about affordable 
housing and environmental and 
agricultural issues at UVM in Ira Allen 
Chapel at Noon, free and public. 


Program 


Film and Video festival for Drug 
_ Awareness Week to be held in the Great 
~ Hall in Billings from 10-2. 


Blood Drive 


Silent Heroes Faculty/Staff winter blood 
“drive at the American Red Cross. 


Theater 


Jesus Christ Superstar, directed by Ashley 
‘| Gates, University Players Production at 
| Royall Tyler Theater at 8 pm. 


Film 
Frenzie, an S.A. Film in Billings Theater 
at 7 & 9:30. 


| Concert 


Kronos Quartet in Mead Chapel, Mid- 
- dlebury College at 8 pm. 

Cultural Connection presents Just Jazz, 
featuring Dr. Lawrence McCrorey, Dean 
| of the School of Allied Health Sciences 
| and Company, 7 pm, Room 115 Com- 
, mons L/L Center. 


Seminar 

Cmising the Lake - Do We Need More 
Development? By the Community Coun- 
| cil of Greater Burlington at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral at Noon, brown baggers 


welcome, to order lunch register with 
teceptionist at 658-2311. 


| 2 FRIDAY 


Program 
Film and Video Festival for Drug 


__ Awareness Week to be held in the Great 
Hall in Billings from 10-2 


| Blood Drive 
Silent Heroes Faculty/Staff winter blood 


drive at the American Red Cross. 


-| Theater 
Jesus Christ Superstar, directed by Ashley 


_ | Cates - University Players Production at 
Royall Tyler Theater at 8 pm. 


Film 


Theater at 7,'9:30 & 12. 
heal: 


Men's and Women’s Skii 
: Women’s Skiing at Dart- 
Mouth Carnival (Hanover, NH). 


Soloists at the First Congrega- 


es e Vermont Mozart 
‘al Winter Series, tickets are 
Y, call 862-7352. 


> 


a 

1, 2. 
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‘Road Warrior, an S.A. Film in Billings 


‘ Men's Hockey vs. Princeton at Home, - 
30 pm. 


» Burlington, at 8 pm, 


7 


CALENDAR 


] 3 SATURDAY 


Theater 


Jesus Christ Superstar, directed by Ashley 
Gates - University Players Production at 


Royall Tyler Theater at 2 & 8 pm. 


Film 


About Last Night, an IRA film in Billings 
Theater at 7, 9:30 & 12. 


Sports 


Men’s Swimming at Vemont State Meet 
hosted by St Michael’s, starting at 1 pm. 
Men’s Basketball vs. Canisius at home.at 
2 pm. 

Men’s Hockey vs. Army at home at 7:30 
pm. 

Men’s and Women’s Skiing at Dart- 
mouth Carnival (Hanover, NH). 


Voice/Dance 


Bobby McFerrin & Tandy Beal Dance 
Company at the Flynn, Tickets $19.75, 
$17.75 & $13.75. 


] 4 SUNDAY 


Film 


Love at First Bite, an S.A. Film in Billings 
Theater at 7 & 9:30 pm. 

The Camaraman, Burlington Film Socie- 
ty at Contois Auditorium, City Hall, at 
7 pm, Sponsored by the Mayor’s Arts 
council, admission $4 general, $2 
members, $12 annual, available at the 
door. 


Festival ~ 


Shelburne Museum and Morgan Horse 
Association’s Annual Sleigh Ride 
Festival at 11 am, entertainment by 
“Mixed Company” singing love songs 
from the 1940s, horse shoe making 
demonstrations at the Blacksmith shop, 
call 985-3346 for information. 


] 5 MONDAY 


Reception 


Michael Dute ‘‘Floor Cloths’’ reception 
in the Gallery, L/L center from 5-7 pm. 


T 6 TUESDAY 


Blood Drive 


Silent Heroes, Faculty/Staff winter blood 
drive at the American Red Cross. 


Series 


The Secret Government, Bill Moyers 
Video: Part II in North Lounge, Billings 
at Noon. 


Lecture 


Stock Market Crash with Economist 
Harry Magdoff - he is author, lecturer 
and co-editor of “Monthly Review’ an 


_ independent socialist magazine - in B106 


Angell at 7:30 pm - free and open to the 
public. fe 

“T heritage Culturel des Francais by Pro- 
fessor Manouk Deton of the Institut des 
Hautes Etudes Politiques, in 542 Water- 


_man (Faculty Lounge) at 4 pm. 
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Workshop 


We Are Pleased To Inform You - how to 
prepare a successful application -a UVM 
free workshop for continuing education 
at 322 S. Prospect St. from 5:15-6:45, 
call 656-4435 for information and to 


preregister. 


‘Meeting 


Staff Council in Memorial Lounge, 
Waterman at 12:10. 


Readings 


Readings from Famous Black Poets by 
members of the university;community in 
the Fireplace Lounge, L/L Center at 
Noon. 


| / WEDNESDAY 


Blood Drive 


Silent Heroes, Faculty/Staff winter blood 
drive at the American Red Cross. 


Series 


Women Studies at UVM with Carolyn 
Elliot, UVM Vice-Provost and Beth 
Mintz, UVM Professor of Sociology in 
North Lounge, Billings at Noon. 

Career Series for Student Leaders, a four 
part series. Part I,What Can I do Later 
With What I Have Learned from Being In- 
volved on Campus? will be in the Billings 
Marsh Lounge from 4-5:15 pm. Here we 
will discuss how you can define the skills 
that you have learned from your involve- 
ment in student groups. For info and to 
register, call Kathleen Rice at 656-2060. 


MEETING 


Alpha Zeta Honors, 5 pm L/L 
Fireplace Lounge. 


Workshop 


Job Search Strategies, UVM free 
workshop for adult students at 322: S. 
Prospect Street from 5:15-6:45 pm, call 
656-2085 to pre-register and for info, 
sponsored by Continuing Education. 


ih 


I HOPE You REALIZE 
THAT EVERYONE 
IN THE WORLD 
HATES youe le 
abet 5 


Speaker 


“The History of Reggae Through the 
Lives of Bob Marley and Peter Tosh”’ 
with Roger Stephens, admission $2 at 
Billings Lecture Theater at 7 pm - Black 
History Month. 


Film 


The Bicycle Thief will be shown for FREE 
in Billings North Lounge at 8 pm. 
Directed by Vittorio de Sica, this film 
about the search for a missing bicycle by 
a father and his son in post war Italy is 
an excellent example of an Italian neo- 
realism film. 


Sports 


Men’s Basketball vs. Maine at home at 
7:30 pm. 


Seminar 


Wellness Promotion Program sponsors a 
training seminar in eating disorders for 
peer educators in John Dewey Lounge 


- from 2-4 pm. Anyone interested may 


attend. 


On Going Exhibits 


Through February 19, 1988 


Sculpture with Kathleen Schneider at the 
Francis Colburn Gallery. 


Through March 6, 1988 


The Hungarian Avante-Garde 1914-1933 
at the Fleming, 1st Floor East Gallery. 


Through March 10, 1988 


Michael Dute, Philidelphia, PA, ‘Floor 
Cloths’’ at the Gallery L/L Center. 


March 1 Through 31, 1988 


Watercolor Images by Beth Rizzon 
Johnson - Metropolitan Art - City 
Hall, Burlington. 


Through June, 1988 


Ceramic Traditions of the American 


Southwest, 2nd Floor East Gallery at the 
Fleming. 
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Campus Notes 
Research 


Research in the UVM Psychology 
department is currently being conducted 
on BODY IMAGE. Participation in this 
research provides a great opportunity for 


~ women to become involved in a six week 


group with 3-4 other women who share 
similar concerns about their 
weight/shape. Please call Elayne 
Saltzberg at 865-3985 for info. There is 
no fee for the groups, and information 
that you provide is confidential. 


Tennis Iry-outs 


For new and all previously cut can- 
didates or those not on the team this 
past fall season. The try-outs begin Feb 
16 at 3:30 pm at indoor courts. All can- 
didates MUST have eligibility check-up 
before trying out. Go to the Athletic Of- 
fice, room 150, Patrick Gym. 


Greek Officers 


The Fraternity Managers Association 
will be conducting an officer’s workshop 
for fraternity and sorority Presidents, 
Treasurers, SDtewaeds and Cooks. The 
Meeting will be held Thursday, Feb 18 
from 7-9 pm in Marsh Lounge, Billings 
Student Center. 


Dance Party 


There will be a benefit dance party, 
Bop For Barbara and Bergman, on 
Saturday, Feb 20th at the German 
Club on Crowley St. in Burlington at 
8 pm. A $5 donation is requested. Pro- 
ceeds will benefit the re-election cam- 
paign of Progressive Coalition Alder- 
man Gene Bergman and Progressive 
Coalition Aldermanic candidate Bar- 


bara Nolfi. 


Fellowship 


Applications for the Corse Fellowship of 
approximately $4,100 will be accepted 
by the Chairperson of the Department of 
English through April 1, 1988. Applica- 
tion forms are available in 315 Old Mill. 
Applicants must have majored in 
English, or a classical language, or two of 
the European languages, and must be 
preparing for a career in college or 
university teaching. Exceptional ability, 
character, and capability for indepen- 
dent thought are considerations. 
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$$$ For the return of a 
brown LEATHER 
BOMBER JACKET 
taken from ATO last 
Saturday night, call 
656-6348. 

Lost - Silver and Lapis 
necklace downtown on 
2/5, if found please call 
Hilary Davis 658-0780. 
Reward. 

Found - Black Gucci 
watch with black band, 
contact Sam Williams 


864-3721 


FOR SALE 


SALT LAKE CITY 
UTAH -— round trip 
plane ticket for sale, 
cheap! Spring break, 
March 10th return 
march 20th, Must Sell, 
contact Andrea 
658-4616 

Tokina Zoom Lens. 
80mm-200mm f 4.0. 
Brand New - Excellent 
Condition. Compatible 
with Olympus and 
Oitehwert-s'. st Ec € 
Negotiable. Call Marge 
at 865-3934. 


WANTED 


Paul of Friday (1/29) 
nite Hockey, you’ve got 
1 of my gloves (green 
and yellow Cooper 
750), please call 
Charlie 862-3716. 
College Pro Painters, 
summer painting posi- 
tions available in Fair- 
field County, CT., 
good benefits, great 
bonuses, salaries start at 
$5 & up, for info call 
dave 656-7605 


TICKETS ON SALE 
EO. .R*-J-O RM A 
KAUNONEN, RICK 
DANKO, AND 
JONATHAN, ED- 
WARDS, SAT. 
FEB.20, Ira Allen 
Chapel, UVM, 
available at the Cam- 
pus Ticket Store and 
the Flynn Box Office, 
call 656-3085 for info. 


Attension Great Deci- 
sions Series Participants 
All those interested in 
participating in the 
Great Decisions discus- 
sions series should call 
656-4296, Immediately. 
CAPE COD CAMP 
COUNSELORS - Cape 
Cod Assoc. of 
Children’s. Camps,20 
resident and day camps, 
rewarding summer 
employment oppur- 
tunities to male and 
female applicants, for 
info and brochure call 
(617) 428-2577, or 
write* CCACC, Camp 
Burgess, Stowe Rd., 
Sandwich, MA.,02563. 


Wanted: 3 male valen- 
tines, eligible women 
looking for a trio to 
help celebrate the “up 
coming” holiday, only 
good looking, unattach- 
ed men, please inquire 
at 10 Hungerford Terr., 
P.S. Freshman need not 


apply. 


Summer Job Interviews: 
Average earnings 
$3,100, gain experience 
in advertising, sales, 
and public relations 
selling yellow page 
advertising for the Ver- 
mont Telephone Direc- 
tory, travel oppur- 
tunities, expense paid 
training in Chapel Hill, 
NC, sign up for inter- 
views with University 
Directories at your 
career office by March. 


UVMer’s SPRING 
BREAK is around the 
corner! Beach front 
hotel with pool in 
Daytona Beach, 
Cheapest trip. on cam- 
pus $129 hotel, $214- 
full package, call 
862-1545. 

Coed Bicycle Tours- 
Colorado Rockies 
1988, meet students 
from across U.S. Tours 
include: Whitewater 
rafting, jeeping, meals, 
lodging, complete van 
support, College Cycle 
Tours: (313) 357 1370. 


Racquetball partner for 
1 to 2 games a week, 
m/f, preferable non-pro 
person, 482-2757 Bill 
Aiko. 


LOVE NOTES 


Pebbles- I’m glad we 
joined the club 
together, happy Valen- 
tine’s Day! -Capt. 
Romance. 


Jim Holland- You're 
the sexiest hunk of a 
man-flesh I’ve ever 
seen, now that your 
brace is off, let’s see 
how strong that back is, 
Happy Valentine’s 
Day, Sweetie -Bob 
(from Pearl’s). 


WDW Escort Sevice- 
How’s the Pum’kin? 
Happy Valentine’s 
Day! Who loves ya? 
-God's gift to Womyn. 


Johnson State College 
RULES! Happy VD 
from JSC! -John Bresee 


To my favorite Fiji’s: 
An ode to my dismay at 
being a girl Roses are 
red/ Violets are blue/ 
Why can’t I/ Be a 
“brother’’ too? You're 
supposed to be nice/ 
And all of that mush/ 
So c’mon guys/ Atleast 
e-t=thue -r-uss-ha! 
To Phil and Ron and/ 
All of the Daves/ It’s 
not fair!/ I wanna play! 
I guess I can’t win/ | 
won't get my way/ But I 
might as well wish you/ 
a Happy Valentine’s 
Day. 


To Liz W. - Your 
cheveux rouge sets my 
heart on fire, so like, 
let’s do it, what do you 
say? My bed or yours-I 
suggest yours-You 
Know who. 


Scott you're driving my 
roommate crazy, please 
do something about it 
or I’m going to throw 
her and her Rossignols 
out the window! Sign- 
ed, Desperately Seeking 
a Normal Roommate. 


Eric Williams- It’s Hard 
to figure which of us werg 
dumber,/ You lured us in- 
to your apartment this 
summer./ Promised affec- 
tion;/ We relished the at- 
tention./ After promises 
from you that you would 
go no further,/ You whip- 
ped out your frankfurter./ 
You thought it was great 
but/ it was closer to rape. 


JTS- Can we play Pic- 
tionary again? I promise 
I'll be better or maybe 
I'll get it faster (or you 
will) if we practice 
more! Happy Valen- 
tine’s Day! XXOO. 


Bucky- your (sic) the 


best. Happy Valen- 


tine’s Day! -ace. 


Memphis- dinner on 
my AmEx at India 
House? Please? Maine. 


Princess- Have a Happy 
V-Day. With who 
though? 


To Erin Murphy, I’m 
sorry that we can’t be 
together this semester, 
enjoy your trip, | miss 
you every single day. | 
love you. Faithfully 
yours, “Sco tit 
Rynkowski. 


The woman who wants 
to represent all women 
needs your help- Je 
t’aime Christophe. 


Happy Valetine’s Day 
to my once futuristic 
roomie- you are too 
cute for words (but | 
know better). 


What a funky lady, do 
you like it, like it, like 
it like that Kim E Cat?? 


Hey, the cute redhead 
who sometimes drives 
the red Citation: I’ve 
been watchin’ you, and 
I know that you know 
that you’ve been wat- 
chin’ me, so maybe we 
can get together over 
the long weekend? P.S. 
Your freckles really turn 
me on! 


Hey Beeba, Blondie 
and Room 320: Screw 
your roommate... | am 
going to die - A week 
from today; anyone 
care to join me?l11l 
Who IS_ he ‘anyway? 
Don’t be surprised if I 
do something drastic 
when he knocks at the 
door. This should be 
quite a memorable oc- 
casion - one to write up 
on the wall... It’s too 
late now... 


To Brad on Patterson 


2nd- I’ve. been wat- , 


ching you, and I like 
what I see. The way you 
move turns me on. I’d 
love to run my fingers 
through your curly dark 
hair. You'd better 
watch out because 
there is a wild woman 
on the loose who's 
coming to get you. | 
want to ravish you from 


head to toe. -LYB. 


Hey Coyne- Thanx for 
CO Mian p » tO =eGree 
me.:.Glad that your 
here... I’ve been going 
(2h “ihe wee 
withdrawls...Claud. 
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Chem. TA that we 
know, you've excited — 
our eletrons to the 
highest energy level _ 
possible. Together, our 
heats of reaction are 
immeasurable. Let’s get 
together and balance 
our equations, 
Chemically yours, two 

devoted Chem 
students. ; 


Wing, Merry Valen- 
tine’s and Happy New 
Year. Love, Ching. ~ 


To Eric at Rasputin’s, | 
think you’re hot, I wish - 
you’d say more than Hi- 
an interested blonde. 


Joe Saturnia, I’ve got 
all four eyes on you! 


Happy Valentine’s day:. 
Don, Becky, Debbie, 
Laura, Cyn, Lisa, Yee, 
Sue, Jen - All my love, 
Mich. 


I know of a battered 
housemate, do you? 


Frecky- It’s time we 
regress back to our 
freshman years cause 
there’s still alot to be 
done before we leave 
and it’s coming down 
to the final stretch. “ 
The Walkers”’ Ps 


Happy V-Day 
Twinkletoes! Love, | 
Ding (the nice one). 


Wesley DARREN 
Franklin, You are the 
greatest. I’ve been the 
happiest woman since | _ 
met you. Be my Valen- 
tine Wes! See you 
tonight. Love Jen 

(snookums). : 


Happy Valentine’s Day. 


‘with love from the 


Duck corner! 


Hey- Mary, Laura and 
Kelly: Happy fuckin’ 
Valentines Day! May 
we not find you alone 
at our champagne 
brunch. Hunda forever, 
Mofa & Nancy. 


Jody O. - Someone at 
Notre Dame misses” 
you! Counting the days 
til Mar 24. Happy 
Valetine’s Day, Babe. 
Ilove you!! Jim. 


CL Wc a-neyee 
remember what people 
say when you're lucky! 
Happy Valentine's Day 
for and from what's left 
of the memories and 


the future. PKD. 


Julie, thanks for an ex 
cellent weekend. I’ 
glad we stated awake t¢ 
see the Statue of Libe 
ty. Happy Valentine’ 
Day!! Steve. i 


The sisters of Delta 
Delta Delta would like 
to congratulate our new 
sisters on their initia” 
tion. You guys are the 
best! 
Lisa, Thank you 
making my __ birthdi 
better than it has ev 


will be the © 
semester of Y: 
and maybe 5 
elses. Abbi. 


ye, the posters were 
cute, just keep wat- 
ching your back. Maybe 
you'll be kissing some 
guy in the Chance in 
your pajamas. Love 
* your little sis. 


To Dave Pennycook, 
Although you are an 
imitation Rugby player 
and the proud owner of 
the skinniest sex organ 
in our house... Happy 
Beday! D’Boyz at 369 
Winooski. 


Warning: the Surgeon 
General has determin- 
ed that renting an 
apartment at 76 N. 
~ Union St. could. be 
hazardous to your 
health! 


S.P., Let’s get together 
again next Wednesday 
night - same time, same 
place, same company? 
KS. 


Alt Lack Room® 


Members: actually 
there’s only 1, one one- 
half member, and 1 
“pledge”. Never forget 
the Bronco Rodeo 
Rider, the bottom of it 
| —-@ull the writing, BU, 
JT, DG, WM, SM & 
MH. What a _ riot! 
What are the rules? 
Kegs, baking, goldfish 
(Ist there were 3, now 
there’s 2) boys. Too bad 
everybody hates us, oh 
well, just remember all 
the commercials and 
messages. Love, the 
member. 


Hey Beeba! I wonder 
who the fates have in 
store for you? Dispeptic 
thinks that she is, get- 
ting in on the fun. Not 
a chance? Mel, how 
many pizzas did we eat? 
Who's counting? With 
RL. &M.M. out of the 
“way, who's in store for 
me? I hope it’s you 
know who, or‘you know 


Ha! Ha! Let’s party in 
304 with George. He 
always keeps us danc- 
ing. This weekend, 
O.K.? Cool. See you 
chicks! from Santa. 


Robert Ian: Sorry about 
things. You have the 
chance to break the 
trend, the Valentine’s 
Day curse. Maybe we 
can even make it an an- 
nual occasion. You are 


one) valentine I’ve ever 


who, or you know who. . 


the best (top one out of © 


Happy Heatrs Day Phil! 
I hope you and your 
cute friend see some 


action- love, C.L.W. 


Hey Sweetthing 
Hollard, Jim the ski 
stud w/ the sexy 
posture, we lose our 
saliva staring at you. 
Will you quench our 
thirst? Well you godly 
bohunk, have a luscious 
V-Day, all the women 
at UVM. 


John - I called you a 
cherub once before in 
retort to one of your 
many obnoxious com- 
ments. Well cherub 
you're right, you are the 
better half. Happy 
Valentine’s. Man- 
chester chick, 
xoPebbles. 


To my Valentine that 
doesn’t exist, or not 
here at least. Come find 
me and make my day! 


Kurtzie - “Suck me” - | 
mean ‘‘dime’”’ - I mean - 
“Be mine, Valentine.”’ 
-Yo mama. 


So happy that you're 
finally home, Sal-Sal. 
Help me fight the 
dreaded... 


Peas and Carrots: Well 
we have met and it is 
obvious that we are 
destined for a fun-filled 
4 years. We have 
already invented the 
Hu-Goat, the spoodle, 
and of course the 
spoon-soup. Despite all 
of the games we play it 
is obvious that we all 


- have one goal; to rule 


the world and ultimate- 
ly the Universe! In par- 
ticular, I would like to 
address those ELP’s 
who, drunk on cookies 
and punch, revealed all 
their sexual desires to 
each other. While I 
personally have no ob- 
jections to a truck or a 
greenhouse, I did 
notice a sort of weird 
vein of sexuality. 
Perhaps we are all 
leaders in imaginative 
sex? So what do you say 


to a new name for the- 


group? E.L.P. - ‘Erotic 
Lustful Perverts.’’. Till 
next time, work on 
those pick up lines, 
don’t hesitate to call for 
sexual advice/lessons, 
and remember, our 
team won pictionary. 


J.ON. = 


To Ms. Giga-sexual- 
you're just naturally 
confused. How is your 
(self) love life? Burned 
your vibrator out yet? 
-me. 


Susan, we are so glad 
you finally got to 
UCONN., get _ laid! 
And have a great time. 
Your loving roommates 


(K&S). 


To a Great Roomie- 
You always wanted a 
personal, so here it is! | 
know my temporary in- 
fatuation with a com- 
plete idiot has been 
driving you, shall we 
say, crazy, so | figured it 
is the least I can do. 
And, despite all your 
faults (sleeping with the 
windows closed, getting 
up at 10 am, eating un- 
cookrd oatmeal), you 
are the best roomie a 
girl could ever ask for. 
If we watch out for 
price slandering, dumb 
boys, fumigating room- 
mates and magic rooms, 
and continue to be 
through with boys, our 
future will be so bright 
we'll have to wear 
shades.-L&L, Your Lit- 
tle Fruitcake. 


D.S.- Saturday night, 
oh what a sight, a little 


wine- yeah I feel fine, | 


alotta heer & then a 
cheer, but then | felt 
like a hole, as I gripped 
the bowl. Then Sunday 
- a disgrace! Waking up 
in the am with a green 
face. And I bet you 
didn’t think I could be 
such a dope. Doing it 
all for a stupid ‘ol joke. 
Attempting to make 
ammends. For the em- 
barrassment of the year. 
But no, my miseries 
couldn’t end _ here. 
Over to your place, to 
save face, | picked up 
the box, set down the 
keys, shut the door, 
then shouted - oh Jeez! 
Once again you were so 
nice. Maybe I was 
wrong to say ‘You're as 
cold as ice.’’ Love, Jo. 
P.S. Will you be my 
Valentine? 


Roommates wanted to 
share large house, 
$50/week, utilities in- 
cluded; use of kitchen, 
washer and dryer, 10 
nmin. walk to campus, 
285 s. Willard St., 
863-9198 Larry> 


Pe ee 


HOME WORKERS 
WANTED! TOP PAY! 
C.l. 121 24th Ave., 
N.W. Suite 222, Nor- 
man, OK 73069. 


Bulimia Nervosa Treat- 
ment Program, a study 
is being conducted, 
those who qualify 
receive free treatment, 
contact Debbie Srebnik 
or Mark Detz«r 
656-2661. 


Hey Spike, Your my 
bestest buddy in the 
whole world. No more 
butts or camel jockey’s 
for us. Just RL & CS (J 
or S) and lots of coffee, 
toothpaste and studying 
at the library. How 
‘bout that ‘‘brownie 
Heineken?”’ Rem _ or 
deal? I'll be brave - just 
ask me for some water - 
upstairs or downtown 
we'll be there. Let’s 
party this weekend and 
figure life out when 
we're ripped. O.K.? You 
bet! Love always, Me. 


VTK seeks identity on 
VTC. Thanx for the 
great messages but who 
are you? You know who 
I.am, but... 


To John and Rhazi, two 
of the nicest and 
rstrangest guys I have 
ever met. But don’t get 
me wrong - that’s what 
makes you so different 
and | live you both for 
it. Stay that way - cause 
it’s a good way to be. 
Love you always. 


To Donna, Donna and 
the Curd, Hey, we got- 
ta go work out and 
check out u know who. 
What about another 
party? Milk solids non- 
fat anyone?? You bet! 
The anti-Kaaren lives 
on. Steve, how ’bout a 
new poem.-talk to 
Blondie, Santa got her 
voice back. Christine - 
I love you too - We got- 
ta have another Cruzan 
party! I promise no gar- 
bage cans! Hi Blake - 
you're such a sweetie 
and I really value your 
frienship. Party in your 
room! Stacey, Hi! Guy 
problems? Everybody 
has ’em. And to Kris S., 
one of the nicest people 
I've ever met. You are 
so sweet!! Thanx. Love 
all you guys - Lizzard. 


WIJC- I can’t wait 2-c-u 
this weekend! U-R-A 
true valentine! Love 


you- EJEs 


Hillary Hoffman? 


KAW- Looks like you 
have ‘Big Green”’ this 
weekend-(no, not like 
J.O.B.’s face last Sat. 
night) when R we going 
to Syracuse- I’m sure 
they have closets out 


there!- BFC-““L”’. 


J.O.B. I have to “‘a- 
green’’ you had a rough 
Sat. Night! Take it easy 
on Donnie’s ‘‘whiskey”’ 
next time. Maybe - just 
once - we should let the 
boys win in pictionary?! 
(HAHA)- Friends 
Forever, Ella. 


The Bacon Satan In 
Hog Hell says: ‘Even 
the RAMS beat the 
Skins this year.” 


Gates - the wife-beater, 
let’s take a magical sex- 
ual trip in Doc’s back 
seat. Hey shut up chick, 
that’s a friend of mine, 
just watch your mouth 
babe, you're out of line. 


Linda W. — Dinner 
next week, you pick the 
day — Sean. 


To the Brothers of Phi 
Gamma Delta: 
Through your cheeks 
the carnations went, 
and so this personal we 
have sent. The gesture 
was nice, the flowers 
were pretty, but what 
you did was really quite 
shitty. One ass was dir- 
ty, another was hairy, 
and altogether, they 
were really scary. ‘“The 
picture was clear, no 
fuzzy hues,”’ so said Dan 
Rather of the CBS 
News. Now take a look 
around, check the 
doors and the poles, 
there we have pasted 
posters of all your 
assholes. So next time 
think twice, before go- 
ing bare. Love from the 
ladies of you-know- 
where. 


To the 3 Ladies Mosob- 
Sinep massage parlor 
hope sweaty hot sexy 
chocolate bearing 
hunks of meat fulfill 
your fantasies on, this 
valentine’s weekend. 
Love, your fourth 
roommate. 


Hey Calvin, this is 
Susie- since we’re join- 
ed the Billings 
clubsmembership needs 
refreshing...I love you 
from here to Pluto and 
twice around the sun 
and. back again and 
Calvin-Girls let boys 
win XO. 


Hey Love, Thanx for ~ 


your help with Jose. See 
ya in Montreal. Get 
Psyched we have a 
date! You are my one 
and only. Roses with 
your name on them. 
Love your one and only 
roomie, Me. 


Hey Toomey, What did 
you do on Saturday 
night? Didn't get lost 
on the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail did you? It’s about 
time! 


To the Puddaheads, 
Well I did ir. I got the 
towel. Give it up Dave. 
One day is a pretty 
lame possession. | was 


in rare form, a regular 


Ginger Rogers or was it 
Fred Estaire? Good tuck 
in your quests to regain 
it. - The Puddaette. 

G.Boot Spencer — 
Oh gee he’s the biggest 
head on campus. 
Johnson stories. Is Robi 
Luke from General 
Hospital or is he Steven 
Wright? I heard 
Meacham is going out 
with Lori Sloate or is 
that Patch? Don’t give 
any of that posh talk ya 
stuck up twit. 

S.B — as long as you 
are in my life, I am hap- 
py. You make my heart 
smile real wide! Can | 
reserve you as my 
Valentine forever? 
Ohrar, I shamrock you! 
Happy V.D. Love S.B. 

Happy Valentines 
Day to all the heart- 
breakers of Wilks Ist. 
Love Charlie. 

To my buddies from 
Ist and 2nd North 
Converse: what can | 
say except that there is 
a special 'place in my 
heart for all of you. 
Happy V.D — love 
Charlene. 

Semi-demi Darrin — 
you can only wish you 
knew the true meaning 
of S.B. and all of its 
many implications. On- 
ly two people can ever 
know that! See you at 
the same duck time, 
same duck channel! 
S.B. (but which one?) 

SBS— Happy V.D 
Dude!—DJK 

Dude— like, what a 
vay-cay! Jacuzzis, driv- 
ing the 911, skin flicks, 
massive Cuervo ‘shots, 
jumping the meridien, 
running red lights, Ft. 
Lauderdale beach, 
Whale Rails!!, J&J, | 
mean the place was 
ours!...Well maybe it 
wasn’t that great, but | 
couldn’t have had a 
more important waste 
of time in the Sunshine 
State, love always C. 


Robe, Chew, T.K. & 
Sweet Pea, Nice 
butts....Gert. 


“88 days until gradua- 
tion party’’ Mon. Feb. 
22nd at 9 pm, at the 
Front All students 
welcome! Bring ID. 


Snuggle-bunny. To my 
only Snuggle-bunny. 
Nobody snuggles like U 
do. Can B--- monster 
come out & play? 
Please! Because nobody 
makes me so noisy like 
U do. Big kisses for U if 
he does and lot’s more. 
Maybe we'll reach. dou- 
ble digits or higher...] 
do not know! - What 
else I would want for 
Valentine’s Day besides 
U! You drive me wild, 
love U whole bunches. 
Happy Valentine’s 
Day, Sweetie. Love, 
your T. 


Oh my God! Is that g-r- 
e-g g-t-i-e-c-o?? The 
famous T.V. alcoholic. 
Can we have your 
autgraph? We just 
think you’re great - 


LK]. 


Wesley D. Franklin, 
We know you like that 
peep hole... BUT... Jen 
IS getting jealous and 
besides, sooner or later 
something might get 
stuck and fall off. 
-Roomies. 


S.B., As long as you are 
in my life | am happy. 
You make my _ heart 
smile- real wide! Can | 
reserve you as my 
valentine forever? 
Ohtar, I shamrock you! 
Happy Valentines day! 
-Love S.B. 


Happy Valentine's Day 
to all the Heart 
Breakers of Wilks 
1st!!-Love Charlie. 


To My Buddies from Ist 
and 2nd North Con- 
verse: What can I say 
except that there is a 
special place in my 
heart for all of you. 
Happy Valentine’s 
Day! -Love, Charlene. 


Semi-Demi Darrin, You 
only wish you knew the 
true meaning of S.B. 
and all of its many im- 
plications! Only two 
people can ever know 
that! See you at the 
same Duck time, same 
Dinck—ch anne! 
-S.B.(But which one?) 


“On Vulcan, the ‘teddy 
bears’ are alive, and 
they have six inch 
fangs.” 


MER EGOS SS 


FHEY ANXIouS, Guess WHAT / 
VORDERED THIS BooK FROM 
"HOGBOY” MAGAZINE ON How 
To WIN Women, AND IT 


HERE'S THE CHOCOLATE 
SAUCE YOu ORDERED, 
MASTER. SHALL | CHANGE 
INTO MY BIKINI? 


CURLY, THE DAN | SEE 
You WIN A WOMAN ['LL 


EAT MY OWN SHOES. 


WOULD You LIKE 
SomE KETCHUP FOR 
THOSE INSOLES, ANXIOUS? 
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_ By STEPHEN MOUNT 
It’s a big task, covering an election, big 
enough for a network, almost impossible 
for one reporter. You have to deal with 
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residentia 


Who do you want to win the ’88 Preadeatial Eecacal / 


Class = 
Soph. 26 

AIS 52 EMBA 8 
Nat. Res.7 - Buss.7 
Political Orientation 
Right 18 - Center 59 
Hare 2 — Doel] 
Gephardt 7 . Bush 9 © 
Dupont 1 . Gore 0 
Who do you think will win? 
Hart 1 Dole 29 
Gephardt 4 Bush 26 

~ Dupont 0 Gore 0 
Are you registered to vote? 
Yes 73 No 30 
Do you plan to vote? 
Yes 86 No 17 


Ed&SS.14 Al. Heal 


_—. Undecided 31 


pace 


: Numbers. represent actual anadone rons 


percep 
from the 


reliminary prim 


A 


Le 26 


_ Dukakis 15 
Robertson 2 


Dukakis 19. 
Robertson 0 
Undecided 22. 


Eee 


several factors: the fact that you’re not a 
big name or from a big network or 
newspaper; the fact that the candidates 
never show up where they’re supposed to 


AY 


an 


HI 


I 


nil 


= Last Tuesday’s Presidential Primaries in New Hampshire brought victory for George Bush and Michael Dukakis. 
Pictured here are candidate supporters outside of one of Manchester's many polling places. No one who has 
lost the New Hampshire Primary in the last 16 years has won the presidency. 


be, when they’re supposed to be there; you 


‘have to deal with crowds and itinerary 


changes, the melee of cameras, soundmen, 
and reporters. 

But even so, covering the New Hamp- 
shire primaries was worth the time, effort, 
and hassle. To be there first hand, in the 
middle of it all. For someone from New 
Hampshire, I suppose the primary hype is 
nothing new, but to the media, it is the 
event of the year. It does only happen once 
every four years. 

I had set out to get all of the candidates 
on tape and on film, but it turned out to be 
impossible; | could only be in one place at 
one time, and Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, is a big place. 

Early in the day, everybody thought they 
would: win. Everybody was planning on 
having a victory party, and it was possible 
to have only four (I'll exaplain). 
Everyone’s hopes were high — “I hope 
we're going to get a little boost out of New 
Hampshire,” said Republican candidate 
Pierre ‘Pete’? duPont early in the day. 
“But in any case,” he continued, “there 
has got to be a conservative voice in this 
campaign and it certainly isn’t Bob (Dole) 
and it certainly isn’t George (Bush) and | 
think Pete duPont has given the message 


out pretty well.” i 
He told the reporters that he was all set 
to head south for the campaigns there. “I’d 
be delighted to finish first, second, third, 
wherever we can to get the message across 
that really matters,’ duPont said. Whathe 
meant is that he wanted to win. =, ae 

But, like most, he-probably hada much 
more realistic outlook on the primary. Ra 
Democrat Albert Gore didn’t even bother 
staying in New Hampshire for the event. 
He went south. And Republican Alex- 
ander Haig dropped out after lowa, lending 
his tiny support to Dole. 

Though the numbers would tell us that — 
there were only two winners, the 
Republican and the Democrat, the 
analysts told us different. There couldbeas 
many as four winners. Democrat Michael 
Dukakis was favored to win handily ashe is 
a popular governor from neighboring — 
Massachusetts, but should he get a low — 
lead, of one or two percentage points, then 
the second place finisher could have been- _ 
declared a winner, too. ee 

On the Republican side, it was always a 
toss-up between Bush and Dole, but if Pat 
Robertson had somehow managed a se- 
cond place finish, he also would have been 
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- LOCAL/STATE/NATIONAL 


~ Government forces 
~ Navajo Indians off 
_ their native lands 


1988's politics 
and sports: how 


By KAREN STRUTIN 

_ These days, federal 
workers building fences on 
Big Mountain Reservation 
in Arizona never know 
when an elderly Navajo 
woman might point a 
shotgun at them, as 
Katherine Smith did*®in 
1979. Maybe it’s because, 
to her, these fences 
denigrate and exploit sacred 
land that she believes is 
meant to be shared. Or 
maybe it’s because as 
members of the federally ap- 
pointed Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, they represent to 
her the forced relocation of 
thousands of traditional 
Navajos. 

“There are fences all over 
land that has never been 
fenced until 10 years ago. 
The acreage is divided into 

a square lots,’’ said Jamie 
~~ Masefield, a UVM senior 
__ who spent a semester at Big 

Mountain in 1986. 

Lawyers for traditional 

Navajos filed a First 
Amendment lawsuit in 
U.S. District Court in 
Washington D.C. January 
26, 1988 to stop PL 93-351, 
which mandated the forced 
relocation of two Native 
American tribes that had 
previously co-habitated in 


\ 
’ 


By KAREN STRUTIN 
Their political goal is to 
“form = =an_ international 
) movement to bring to the 
planet perfect vision in 
20/20.” That’s a play on 
words, D.B. Cooper, cam- 
_paign chairman for the 
Rhino party, pointed out. 
Their priority is ‘‘Earth 
first, people second,”’ said 
goer. a 
Their promise is to even- 
tually get a real rhinoceros 
for the Vatican and ex- 
change it with the Durer 
‘\. print that is. there. 
‘The main thrust of their 
campaign is the Great 
American Odyssey, a 
negotiation with 
_  Nicaraguans for their na- 
A _ tional baseball team. 
E ~ “But if we can’t get that, 
swe will take any team,”’ said 
Cooper. As president of the 
_- United States, Bill Lee, 
former lefthanded_ pitcher 
for the Montreal Expos, and 
_ frontrunning rhino, would 
travel across America put- 
ting together the best 
baseball team the United 
_ States has to offer. Then, in 
conjunction with Athletes 
_ for Peace in San Francisco, 
they would organize a game 
on neutral territory in Mon- 
treal, tentatively September 
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the area. The first hearing 
will be Feb. 24. 

The lawsuit will argue 
that the forced relocation of 
some 12,000 Navajos from 
their ancestral homeland, 
now in Hopi territory, is a 
violation of the First 
Amendment’s Freedeom of 
Religion, because the 
religion of these Indians is 
inextricably bound with the 
land. ‘“‘They have no word 
for religion, it is just 
everything,’’ said 
Masefield. 100 Hopis were 
also relocated. 

It has been argued that 
moving these traditional In- 
dians is tantamount to 
genocide. 

“‘The earth is not merely 
a ball of rock and soil but 
Mother Earth, a living nur- 
turing being,” a November 
1987 Mother Jones article 
entitled ‘‘Land Grab,’ by 
Jill Morrison and Andy 


~ Zipser, said. ‘Navajo bury 


the umbilical cords of their 
newborns to signify the 
eternal bond .... To move 
from one’s ancestral land, 
even to another part of the 
reservation, is to lose 
everything that gives life 
meaning. When forced to 
move, some die.” 

So why are they being 


Oraib: 


“77 WNavap. 
Partition cands 


O Partition Lands 


This map shows the Big Mountain Indian reserve, where thousands of 
Navajos are undergoing forced relocation. 


moved? 

The 1882 Hopi Reserva- 
tion was created to resolve 
disputes between the two 
tribes, Hopi and Navajo, in- 
habiting the area. The sym- 
metrically drawn rectangle, 
one latitude degree by one 
longitude degree, did not 
take into account Hopi 
land use, and_ enclosed 
Navajo settlements that 
had been there for 
generations. 

In the 1930’s the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
established Grazing District 
6, the 640,000 acres sur- 
rounding the Hopi Village. 
The rest of the land was 


~designated .as a Joint Use 


Area (JUA) to be shared by 


es 


the Hopis and Navajos. 

In 1921, Standard Oil 
Company discovered oil on 
the reservation. Navajo 
elders, the traditional tribal 
leaders, rejected Standard 
Oil’s lease proposal by a 
vote of 75—0. A “tribal 
council,” appointed and 
salaried by the BIA, was 
persuaded to sign a lease to 
the oil company. 

A precedent was set, and 
since then these puppet 
tribal councils have leased 
land to mineral companies 
despite protest from tribes. 
“The financial benefits 
gained by the tribal council 
never seem to trickle down 
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: : Rhinos provide alternative presidential candidates 


DVNE. MERE A LAVIRE 


Isis 


RHINOCERVS 


The Rhino party took its logo from the Durer print which rests in Rome at the Vatican. They plan to 
donate a real rhinocerous to the Pope in exchange for use of this logo. 


gets Nicaragua,’’ said 
Cooper. 
Their basic political 


philosophy is “no political 
cow is so sacred that it can’t 
be ground up into 
mincemeat.” 

And their Rhinocerism is 
“the power of positive ab- 
surdity in the face of ab- 
solute idiocy.” 


“The rhinoceros sym- 


bolizes the perfect politi- 
cian — _ thick-skinned, 
myopic, and stupid, with an 
affinity for wallowing in the 
declares 


mud,” a press 
release. They have _ staged 
their ‘“‘very first media 


event in America” Tuesday 
night at 2:00 at the Rusty 
Scuffer, said Cooper. 

All three local networks, 
several radio stations, and 


assorted newspapers were at 
the press conference. 
“Political videos are very 
‘in’ this political season,” 
Cooper said. 

After a discussion of 
history and past ac- 
complishments of the party, 
the primaries began. There 
were five nominations for 
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The Vermont Cynic February 18, 


alike are they? 


By BRAD ABRAMS 


Of the two more exciting recent events, the Olympics, 
and the primaries and caucuses, I couldn’t decide which 
to write on. So, with the help of a slightly crazy associate 
of mine, I decided to write on both 

Which is more exciting, the Presidential selection pro- 
cess or the Olympics? I think I already know what the 
answer is for most of you, but let me indulge in a com- 
parison anyway. 

First, lets look at location. In all deference to anyone 
from Iowa, I think I would rather go to Calgary. I’ve 
never been to either one, but the Canadian city seems 
more appealing than the sight of our nation’s first 
Presidential caucus. On the other hand, the trip is long 
and expensive, while New Hampshire is so close. 
Wherever you live in America, the political arena will 
come and visit. You can’t say that about Mt. Allan in 


Insider’s View 


Alberta. 

When it comes to differences in style, these two 
quadrennial events are not as different as you may think. 
Both are heavily advanced events, with loads of media 
hype, endorsements, famous people, interviews, 
background profiles, etc. They’re exciting, and anything 
can happen. But maybe we’re just excited because it 
happens only every four years. This would help explain 
my jubilation when the. Mets finally made it into the 
World Series the season before last, after 13 years. 

Still, the hype is so similar it’s surprising that can- 
didates don’t borrow more of the Olympic marketing 
techniques. While it’s true, Massachusetts Governor 
Michael Dukakis said he went for the Gold and got it 
Tuesday night in New Hampshire (he even wore a medal 
to prove it), I still have yet to see a Budweiser commer- 
cial claiming to be the “‘official beer of the 1988 Dukakis 
candidacy.” If a candidate’s name was mentioned every 
time a Buweiser commercial was on, his name recogni- 
tion would skyrocket. Depending on the beer, his ap- 
proval rating could rise substantially as well. . 

But what can the athletes learn from the candidates? 
Would an endorsement from Barry Goldwater really 
make Primin Zurbiggen ski better (not that he has to ski 
any better then he already does)? Would ‘‘negative”’ 
advertising against the Czechoslovakian hockey team 
have averted the U.S. loss? Probably not. 

When you think about it, a videotape displaying an 
athlete copying someone else’s style or a picture of one 
of the Olympians with a model from Florida on a boat 
would hardly discredit them enough to withdraw from 


competition. The reasons why are fairly obvious, but in | 


both the case of the Olympic athlete and the Presiden- 
tial candidate, they are held to some ‘“‘higher’’ standard. 
For politicians, the standard reason is that they must be 
of a higher character to lead the nation. For the athletes, 
they are role models for young children, and possible 
future athletes. Come on folks, these guys are mortal, 
imperfect human beings like you and me. Leave ’em 
alone! | 

In the end though, both these events have a cohesive 
effect on our country. For the elections, we all come 
together with our differing opinions and viewpoints and 
decide who we want to lead our country. For the Olym- 
pics, we all come together and root for our team. We all 
seem to focus our attention and energies at the same 
thing. Maybe that’s why we need an extra day every four 
years. 


Bryan: Vermont to secede in 1991 


a 


- Prophesizes General Haig as President when Vermont becomes independent republic 


\ By NOEL LAWRENCE 

Associate Professor Frank Bryan teaches many engaging 
political science classes at the University of Vermont. Dur- 
ing his lectures, Bryan is not afraid to let his ornery Ver- 
mont character spill onto his students. 

__ In 1983 Frank Bryan and Bill Mares published Real 
Vermonters Don’t Milk Goats through Vermont’s New 
England Press. After the book sold well over 40,000 
copies, Bryan and Mares became recognized as prophets of 
Vermont’s humorous Yankee spirit. 

Recently, Bryan and Mares wrote, Out! The Vermont 
Secession Book. In Out!, Bryan describes how Vermont 
will secede from the Union in 1991 and become it’s own 
republic—as it once was. 

Cynic: Is it true that you were born on the “wrong 
side of the bridge?”’ That is, in New Hampshire in- 
stead of Vermont? 

Bryan: Yep, that’s right. I was conceived in Ver- 
mont, born in New Hampshire. I lived the first four 
days of my life in New Hampshire. This was because 
we lived in Canaan Vermont and the only hospital 
was across the river in New Hampshire. 

Cynic: Does that invalidate your status as a “real 
Vermonter?”’ 

_ Bryan: Sure. You’ve gotta be born here... But we 
take that with a prain of salt. Being a Vermonter is a 
state of mind! 

~ Cynic: Was Bill Mares born in Vermont? 

Bryan: Bill Mares was born in Texas or Montana. 
So I guess you’d call him a Texan. Bill is, however, a 

-member of the Vermont legislature and has been here 
since the ’60’s. 

Cynic: In Out!, would Bill’s influence be the 
reason why Texans get number two priority when 
moving to Vermont? 

Bryan: That’s right, but they have to admit that 
Vermont (when flattened) is bigger than Texas— the 
joke being that they’ll never come. Also, Texas is like 
Vermont. They are like us, in as that it was an in- 
dependent republic and was a nation before it became 
a state. We did not join the Union as a colony of 
Great Britain or as a colony of the United States. We 
joined it as an independent republic. We could of 
gone anywhere. 

Cynic: Was there a time in history in which Ver- 
mont thought about joining with Canada? 

Bryan: Yeah, there was a time during the Revolu- 
tion that was negotiated. Historians disagree and, no 
one really knows how seriously, but there were 
negotiations between Ira Allen and General Halder- 
-man to take Vermont out of the Union back in those 
days. 

Cynic: Would Vermont ever consider doing that if 

_ it left the United States in 1991? 

Bryan: I don’t think so. The Vermont In- 
dependence Move, now, is to be independent of all 
nations. During the Revolution we thought about 

s- joining Canada as a province. Now, however, we’re 
out for independence. We’d be a small nation, 
strategically placed — that is the goal. 
Cynic: So if an out-of-stater asked you what the 
_ main purpose of this book is, what would you say? 
~ Bryan: I think the fundamental purpose of this book 
is to make people laugh. It’s a fanciful tale about 
secession—about something outrageous. When you 
talk fanciful tales about outrageous concepts, it can be 
very funny. So our main goal is to be funny... People 

~ will enjoy this book; because it’s fanciful, because it’s 
outrageous. But, the thing that makes secession possi- 
ble in Vermont, while it wouldn’t be possible in most 
places, is that although it’s outrageous and fanciful 
there’s a grain of truth to it. There’s just enough reali- 
ty there so that the reader is apt to say, ‘“Well, yeah.” 
(Laughs) Know what | mean? 

Cynic: Yes. 

Bryan; It has just enough historical, cultural, and 
_ ideological validity to it, not to make it serious, but to 

make it thoughtful. Certainly our litany of reasons 
why we want to leave the Union are funny because 
they’re so true. When someone’s reading this book, 
you're not expecting them to laugh out loud, but 
you're expecting them to smile and say “Yeah, that 
Pisses me off! Yeah, goddamnit they did screw that up 
didn’t they?” 

Cynic: In the book, do you have any message to 

__._ Say to out-of-state students at UVM? | 
sd Beyan: Well I think in the book, we make provi- 
| Sions for their citizenship. If they’re in Vermont when 
_____ the revolution occurs, (this would be apropos for 
oS __ freshman, the revolution will come in 1991 and they 
____ Will be juniors or seniors) if they’re here during the 
revolution they can apply for Véttoont citizenship and 
NAA oe 


rete 
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UVM Political Science Professor Frank Bryan. 


get a passport. That’s about all the provision we make 
for them. After that time, they’ll of course be interna- 
tional students. We’ll have a large international stu- 
dent body here. We expect UVM not to change 
much; there will be an awful lot of out-of-nation 
students instead of out-of-state students. They'll have 
to have student visas if they don’t have a passport. So 
coming in Vermont, will in effect, be like coming into 
a foreign country. 

Cynic: In the book you said that the tution would 
probably go up to $178,000! 

Bryan: At least! Yeah, you know, we’re going to 
charge the hell out of ’em so that we can support the 
Vermont treasury. There would be great incentives for 
out-of-nation students to come to Vermont. They’ll be 
in a nation of 600,000 people. We’ll have foreign em- 
bassies and they’ll be able to take internships, and 
courses. They’ll be able to study a foreign language. 
The Vermont foreign language with one word: 
TUGWOS. They’ll be able to say that. They’ll get us- 
ed to it. So I think the University of Vermont is a 
fantastic place to be, but just imagine it being the ma- 
jor University in an independent nation. We'll pro- 
bably be able to give them internships in foreign na- 
tions or the United Nations. So I think that added at- 
traction will be more than enough to make up for the 
outrageous tution. And it will be outrageous — even 
more so than it is now. 

Cynic: How is TUGWOS pronounced? 

Bryan: TUGWOS is pronounced — shoveit! It’s 
spelled TUGWOS: The Ultimate Great War Of 
Secession. It’s the only word in the new Vermont dic- 
tionary. You see, it allows you to use that word 
without really using it. For example, ““TUGWOS to 
you too!” 

Cynic: If we broke away from the Union, wouldn’t 
New York try to invade us? 

Bryan: Well the problem with New York, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts invading, which we 
really would have worried about in the colonial days, 
is we don’t have to worry about that now because 
they can’t invade us unless the national government 
allows them to, which is neat! This means either the 
national government attacks us with the federal army 
or nobody does! And we know we can defeat the 
federal army. We’d probably have trouble defeating 
New York one on one, but we wouldn’t have to deal 
with that. New York would have to go through that 
massive defense department and they’ll screw it up for 
sure. : 

Cynic: Ahuh... 

Bryan: One of the prophecies in the book, which 
unless there’s a draft probably won’t come true, is that 
Alexander Haig will be elected President. Evidently 
he’s dropped out of the race, but you never can tell. If 
there’s a deadlock between Pat Robertson and Pete 
DuPont at the convention, maybe we’ll turn to Haig 
and he’ll be elected. Imagine waking up in the morn- 
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ing and having Mr.“‘I’m in charge” Haig in control ot — F ~% 
the country! ae ae 

Cynic: Do you yourself have any political ees 
aspirations? ere 


Bryan: In the New Republic? 

Cynic: Well, even in the existing structure... 
Bryan: No. We'll have to wait till the revolution. 
Why be governor of Vermont when you could be king 

of a New Republic? (Laughs) No, seriously, the New 
Republic would be a democracy. I hope you read ene 
through the last chapter, where President Haig can’t 
even pronounce the word: democracy. It’s a great oo 
scene in the White House! eee 
Cynic: How would Vermont government be run? 
Bryan: Vermont would be run by town meetings of = 
the Republic. Everybody would be absolutely equal. So 


teally, everyone will be a politician of equal status. : “ 
We wont have any of these fanciful people running tae 
around trying to control us anymore. iO She 
Cynic: Would Vermont seek anyone’s advice if = 
they did try and secede from the Union? ee 
Bryan: Yeah, I think we’re going to probably pay an ‘al 


awful lot of attention to the nations that survive in- 
dependently even though they’re in really bad 
geographic situations. I think we’ll pay a lot of atten- 


tion to Finland. In fact, | may ask my colleague, Jim * 
Pacy, who teaches International Relations here, to ae 
write a white paper on the Finnish Foreign Policy. ith 
That is, how to survive next to a giant. We'll also be fe 
looking at the Swiss model. Nations like that... Na- ihn 
ticns that really could be swamped but never seem to oe 
be. ; as ae 

Cynic: In Out!, why was the Moscow Covenant a 
named the Moscow Covenant? What does it have to — eee: 
do with Moscow? : aise See 

Bryan: It was named after the town of Moscow, 3 ae 


Vermont. That’s where the Nod Brothers (Wink, and 
Blink, and the Nod) found the Covenant. It was 
found in the foundation of the Trapp Family Lodge 


that burned down a few years ago. - oe 

Cynic: Is there any symbolism in that name , Mg 
(Moscow) at all? oat: Ba 

Bryan: Well I think it indicates the interna- ok ee 
tionalism in Vermont, We’re going to be friends with — = 
the Soviet Union if they shape up. If they continue ~ * 
their authoritarian dictatorial ways, then we won’t. Of = 


course, then they’ll be in trouble—they don’t want to ae 
anger someone like us. ; Se aert 

Cynic: It seems like their might be a lot of insights — 
on Vermont politics and politicians that the out-of- 
stater might not grasp, would you agree? 

Bryan: Oh that’s true. On a serious note, I think 
when we first started to write the book we wanted it — 
to have national implications. But first and foremost, 
we like to write for Vermonters. Plus there’s so 
much that’s funny about Vermont. So you do have to 
know that there’s a speaker of the house named Ralph 


Wright to get the joke that we call him Ralph Wrong. 
It’s true that this would not make sense tosomeone ne 
from Phoenix. Yet, we’ve had a lot of feedback from aa a E 
people around the country that have gotten ahold of — re 
this book and really like it. It’s true, they don’t get a = 


lot of that, but just the notion of some shit-kicking lit- iasiee 
tle state sticking its tongue out... I think all’ ~~ 7" ¥ 
Americans have an appreciation for the cocky, in- 
dependent, stick-it-in-your-ear kid on the block. That — 
appeals to them. And there is a lot of absurdity in the 
world especially in politics, as you can see now in the 
national elections. Just think, we won’t have to care 
about New Hampshire primaries, Super Tuesday, Dan 
Rather, and George Bush. I mean, I get paid to be in- 
terested in politics and I’m bored already. I’m almost 
disgustingly bored. And think of what it’s going to be 
like in November. But after the revolution we’ll be © 
free! Good God Almighty, free at last! Free at last! — 
Free of this gimmick called the great American 
melodrama! We can scramble the TV networks! 

Cynic: So a real Vermonter probably wouldn’t ad- 
vocate any Presidential candidate right now? 

Bryan: Well no. I kind of have a secret wish that 
Haig will become President because that will push the _ 
movement-quicker. Certainly my own disposition asa 
member of the Vermont Independence Movement is 
that in a way a real bumbler but a safe bumbler would 
speed our independence. ae 

Cynic: Is there anything you’d like to say to poten- —,__ 
tial buyers of your book? TS ra 

Bryan: | think it’s a funny book. It hasa grainof ¢— 
truth to it. It makes a perfect gift for someone who . 
lives here and has everything—although damn few 
Vermonters have everything... What else can you get 
for under $10? 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Jackson addresses crow 


By JOE BELL - 

Last Tuesday as the cam- 
paign for the presidential 
nomination stormed east to 
New Hampshire, 
Democratic contender Jesse 
Jackson stepped out of the 
eye of that campaign, in 
preparation for Tuesday’s 
New Hampshire Primaries, 
to bring his message to 
Vermont. 

Jackson’s message was 
directed at the people, who 
he admittedly needs if he is 
going to win the 
Democratic Party’s nomina- 


“tion. ‘They (the other can- 


didates) have money and 
commercials, I have 
message and experience,” 
proclaimed Jackson, who 
asked people for their vote 
and to reach into their 
pockets for Jesse Jackson for 
President. 

If numbers and noise are 
any indication, Jackson has 
a great deal of support in 
Vermont. In fact, Jackson 
along with his host Burl- 
ington Mayor Bernard 
Sanders, was compelled to 
address the screaming 


' throng of those who were 
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unable to be a part of the 
standing-room-only-crowd 
inside UVM’s Ira Allen 
Chapel by speaking to them 


- first from the patio outside. 


Once Inside, Jackson 
_ talked about mobilizing 
people. “I want to talk 
about bold leadership... 
new direction... sound 
ideas...,’” said Jackson. 


“Whenever young America 
has come alive for social 
justice and peace priorities, 


America has been made 


better and stronger.’’ 


Jackson recalled the young 


i= Presidential Candidate Jesse Jackson is introduced by Mayor 
ernard Sanders. Jackson spoke to a full audience in IRA-Allen Chapel 


generation the sixties, 
and the victories they 
claimed to make America 
better. 

Jackson’s aim was not on- 
ly that of mobilizing people 
for his campaign, but of 
uniting them through 
mutual understanding. To 
achieve this end Jackson 
spoke of ‘‘common 
ground.”’ Mayor Sanders 
called Vermont ‘‘the 
whitest demographic 
state,” Jackson took cue 
from Sanders, reiterating 
that Vermont is the whitest 
state in America. “‘I just left 
Alabama, a state with a 
large black population, and 
yet they (Alabama and Ver- 
mont) are part of one 
union. What binds us ?” 

According to Jackson, 
during the civil rights 
movement ‘‘blacks were on- 
ly protected as three-fifths 
human, as sub-people, 
whites as seven-fifths 
human are super-people,” 
said Jackson. ‘‘The struggle 
was to get a one to one 
ratio, equal protection 
under the law. That genera- 
tion paid the price to cor- 
rect the errors of our legal 
ways,” continued Jackson. 

“This generation must 
find common ground 
whether in Northern Ver- 
mont or Southern 
Alabama. This generation 
has a different challenge,” 
said Jackson. According to 
Jackson, people have their 
basic civil rights but are the 
victims of economic in- 
justices such_as minimum 
wage laws being violated, 
child labor. laws being 
violated, and basic rights 
that workers should have 


~ fast Thursday about his political agenda. 
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So many students were unable to 
chapel. 


being denied them. “We 
must find common ground 
in our quest to end 
economic violence and 
fight for economic justice,” 
said Jackson. ‘Merging, 
perging, and submerg- 
ing...economic violence,” 
cried Jackson referring to 
the injustices of corporate 
America. 

Jackson spoke of 
“economic violence’ at the 
schools, ‘‘where students 
can’t get scholarships, can’t 
afford loans, teachers can’t 
get paid,’’ exclaimed 
Jackson. ‘‘Farmers driven 
from their land with no 
place to go; they get sub- 
sidies which lower the 
prices and put them out of 
business,’ said Jackson. 
“When veterans of World 


War Two cannot afford 


-sssasssasssassasvirsataiiaaiiaaiiiaiaaaiiilbiihlsiiiiiialthte 


hearing aids, eye glasses, 
tea, patent shoes, food or 
medicine, heat or rent; 
young America....We will 
change out policy !,”’ hailed 
Jackson. Jackson went on to 
call for a health care plan 
for the American people. 
“Let’s turn to each other, 
we the people are the new 
majority, when we come 
together we can win; we 
can win jobs and farms, 
clean environment, health 
and justice. We the people 
can win,’’ proclaimed 
Jackson. - 

Next, Jackson addressed 
foreign policy: “It’s not 
enough to end Contra Aid 
to Central America; 
beyond the exchange of 
drugs for arms with 15,000 
Contras, there are 400 
million Latin Americans — 


neighbors, allies, customers; 
we should be exporting 
grain, tractors, medicine 
and telecomputers to 400 
million neighbors, allies; 
not exchanging drugs for 
arms with 15,000 Contras,”’ 
said Jackson. ‘‘Our future is 
beyond war in Central 
America,” he continued. 
Included in Jackson’s in- 
novative foreign policy 
scheme is South Africa, 
whose destiny he says lies 
beyond ending Apartheid. 
Also included is the Middle 
East whose destiny, accor- 
ding to Jackson, lies beyond 
war. ‘“We must reconvene 
Camp David and do for the 
them (the Israelis and the 
Palestinians) what they can- 
not do for themselves. We 
must make peace. Occupa- 
tion is untenable, emo- 


enter UVM’s packed IRA-Allen Chapel that Jackson went outside briefly to address students waiting outside the 


tionally, it’s draining, 
politically, it’s divisive, 
economically, it’s too cost- 
ly, militarily, it’s too 
bloody. There can be a 
strong economy beyond 
war,’ said Jackson. 
Jackson’s Utopian foreign 
policy appears to look 
toward a future unity of all 
of mankind that pits na- 
tions against each other in 
the sale of goods, not arms. 

Jackson closed his sermon 
by imploring students to 
register and vote. ‘You 
(students) must vote; it does 
not make sense protesting 
war in Central America, 
Apartheid, if you do not 
register, it nullifies your 
voice.” 

Jackson also attempted to 
raise 10,000 dollars. 


UVM receives $53,00 grant to fund 


By JEN COMISKEY 

UVM has received a 
grant of $53,000 to en- 
courage student participa- 
tion in community services. 
The project funded by the 
grant has been named ‘‘Pro- 
ject Serve,” and the money 
was granted by the Fund for 
Improvement of Post- 
Secondary Education. 

The grant will provide 
funds for an internship pro- 
ject which will help 
students become involved 
in community agencies, and 


will help students 
financially. 
“Project Serve is the 


whole concept of having 
students serve the com- 
munity,”’ said Gail Albert, 
internship developer at the 


Center for Service- 
Learning. ‘‘Its purpose is to 
serve both the community 
and the students.” 

As internship developer, 
it is Albert’s responsibility 
to find more opportunities 
in the community geared 
toward student’s interests 
and to develop more 
internships. 

She is also working on a 
program with the Financial 
Aid Office which will 
enable students who are 
eligible for work/study to in- 
tern in an area they are 
already interested in. Infor- 
mation sessions will be in 
April, and the program will 
begin this summer. 

A specific part of Project 
Serve is called Dimension 


The Vermont 


200. ‘‘We would like to in- 
volve 200 alumni in suppor- 
ting the program, create 
200 new interns, and _pro- 
vide sound financial sup- 
port for up to 200 students 
by 1991,” said Albert. The 
goal of 200 has been set 
because of the upcoming 
200th : anniversary of the 
University in 1991. 

A fund is being put 
together in honor of John 


~ Dewey, a UVM alumnus, to 


make money available to 
needy students par- 
ticipating in a community 
service. Albert hopes to 
receive contributions from 
community agencies, and 
wants to make individual 
appeals to alumni. ‘In the 
end, it will become 


Cynic 
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student community service activities 


something that benefits the 
students,” said Albert. 

“In the future,” Albert 
said, ‘‘we want to organize 
information about the 
needs in the community, 
the skills that people have 
to offer, and volunteer’s in- 
terests.”’ The information 
will be computerized, and it 
will match community 
needs with students’ skills 
and interests. 

Albert stressed that she is 
willing to speak to anyone 
who wants more informa: 
tion about the program. If 
there are any suggestions for 
new internships, — please 
contact Gail Albert at the 
Center for Service-Learning 
at 656-2062. 
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Women’s 


By DIANE WRIGHT 

Wednesday, about 50 
students and faculty 
members were in atten- 
dance for the SPARC lec- 
ture “Women’s Studies at 
UVM’. The lecturers were 
UVM Professor of sociology 
Beth Mintz, who is current- 
ly teaching Sociology 122, 
Women and Society, and 
UVM Vice-provost Carolyn 
Elliot. . 

Elliot opened the lecture 
with the goals and phases of 
women’s studies. The first 
of these goals is in- 
clusiveness and pluralism, 
an understanding of people 
on their own terms, she ex- 
plained. On the other 


“hand, another important. 
* purpose is “‘not just looking 


for sameness...(we are) in- 


- terested in differences,’’ she 
said. ~ 

— Elliot finds the political 
--construction of knowledge 


another essential concern 
of women’s studies. Accor- 
ding to her, the context of 
how history is written deter- 


- mines what is contained, 


left out, and how it is bias- 
ed. In this way, students 
can “discover in women’s 
studies...previously — invisi- 
ble things in places we 
thought we knew all 
about.’ ; 
Additionally, it is impor- 
tant for the students of this 
program to bring their own 
experiences to the 
classroom. “Everybody has 
a gender in our society,”’ 


Elliot said. And _ that 


gender, she added, helps 


the student to understand 
course content in many dif- 
ferent ways. Finally, educa- 
tion should be a ‘“‘transfor- 
mation” of people, not 
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Vice-provost Carolyn Elliot and Sociology Professor Beth Mintz favored more extensive coverage of 


women’s studies at UVM. 


simply a pattern of 
memorization. 

Women’s studies begin 
with a world in which 
women are absent from 
public view, according to 
Elliot. The subject soon 
moves to a history with on- 
ly a token number of 
women prominent in socie- 
ty. Eventually, the hope is 
that women’s studies will 
lead society to accept 
women on their own terms. 
. Beth Mintz discussed the 
history of women’s studies 
at UVM. The program was 
started 13 years ago. Since 
1982, 48 different courses 
have begun in 17 depart- 
ments. Over 50 faculty 
members are involved with 


the 300 students enrolled in 

women’s studies courses a 

year. 
However, 


of 48 


out 


courses, most are on special ~ 


topics. MIntz also claimed 
that there are staffing pro- 
blems which make it dif- 
ficult for students with 
minors in women’s studies 
to get their core courses 
done. There are also no 
women’s studies courses in 
the Political Science or 
Philosophy departments. 
Mintz feels that we are at 
a turning point. “It’s time 
to make a decision about 
where we are going to go on 
campus,” she said. She add- 
ed that to integrate the 
studies into different 


diciplines is the main goal 
for the future. 

Huck Gutman, an in- 
structor at the University, 
questioned how that would 
be done. He asked if 
creating a women’s studies 
major would force the facul- 
ty to work with the issues. 
Carolyn Elliot responded 
that she didn’t think 
designing a major in the 
subject is really the thing to 
focus on. According to her, 
it is more important to in- 
tegrate the subject into 
more disciplines and 
strengthen the existing 
minor. Mintz added that 
focusing on a major would 
change the thought behind 
the project. 


UVM Student Association Senators, City 
Aldermen discuss local housing problems 


By MARYBETH 
HAMMOND 
Monday night’s Stu- 
dent/Aldermanic Commit- 
tee meeting worked towards 
better relations between the 
City of Burlington and the 
surrounding. Alderpeople 
Nancy Chioffi, Sharon 
Bushor, and Paul 
Sutherland attended due to 
the coordination efforts of 
S.A. representative Jeff 
Conner. 
“The housing problem,” 
which has caused a great 
“deal of stress in relations 
between UVM and the city, 
‘was the main issue, accor- 


ding to Chioffi. She listed 


three factors she found to 


be the crux of the problem. 
“Because more and more 
students have opted to 
Move off campus and into 
apartments, the Burlington 
neighborhoods are chang- 
ing. No longer are there 
family neighborhoods and 
‘Older residents. 
“Congestion and parking 
ate also a big concern. 


ah 


Buildings which used to be 
houses have been converted 
to apartments, which 
means more people are liv- 
ing in the same area, with 
the same amount of parking 
available. 

“The University also br- 
ings in lots of out-of-state 
students who have adequate 
funds for higher apartment 
rates. This demand is 
pushing some native Burl- 
ington residents out.” 

The drinking age is ex- 
pected to facillitate the 
trend to move off-campus. 
“The dorms are forced to 
apply more restrictions 
when the drinking age rises 
and students don’t want to 
have to succumb to these 
tules,”’ said Chioffi. 

Because of this trend 
UVM will not consider 
building more dorms. Right 
now they are operating at 
about a 97 percent oc- 
cupancy rate, which is 
about where they like to 
keep it, said Paul Oliaro, 
Director of Residential life. 


The University did 
negotiate a settlement with 
the City in 1986, which in- 
cluded the building of 125 
housing units on Grove 
Street, along with increased 
parking facilities and fire 
payments. The latter two 
settlements have been 
enacted but the housing 
project was recently shot 
down by the city due to zon- 


ing laws. 

“Burlington refuses to go 
up, down, or out,” said 
Dave Pope, President of the 
Student Association. Pope 
was frustrated with the 
Burlington laws which pro- 
hibit builders from constuc- 
ting anything high, outside 
of the main city and down 
by the waterfront. 


Winterfest kicks off 


UVM Winterfest kicked 
off early this moring with 
free cider and donuts in 
Billings, and free Ben and 
Jerry’s ice cream in Billings 
at 1:00. 

Tomorrow, UVM 
students can ski at Smug- 
gler’s Notch for $10, with 
half price skiing lessons, 
The annual Winterball will 
be on the Main Floor of 
Billings from 8:30 p.m. un- 
til 1:00 a.m. and the Andy 
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Shapiro. Group will be 
performing. 

On Saturday, the snow 
volleyball finals and the the 
broomball tournament 
finals will be held. Urban 
Blight will be playing in 
Patrick Gym from 10;00 
p.m. until 12:30 p.m., 
tickets are $6.00 at the 
door, $5.00 in advance. 

For more information, 


call 656-2060. 


studies debated by SPARC |,—_—_-—— : 


VOTE TUES., MARCH 1, 198 : 
Peter MacAusland 


Independent Candidate 


Ward 6 Alderman 


Patrick Gym is the polling place for 
Ward 6 voters. You may vote between 
7am.-7pm. Ward 6 includes Redstone - 
Gampus & most of the “hill" south of 
Main Street 
A FEW ITEMS WHICH I FAVOR: 
lower speed limits on upper Main Street; 
setting aside city wilderness areas; accel- 
erating the tree planting program; con- 
struction of a parking deck north of the 
underpass & a new dorm on southern 
edge of Redstone Campus; exclusive bike 
lane & sidewalk lighting on main street; 
retum of intercollegiate football at UVM. 


CAREER OPPORTUNITY IN SALES 


Alan’s Business Machine’s, Barre, VT is 
accepting resumes to be considered for Sales 
Associate positions available in May ‘88. Will be 
responsible for servicing existing accounts and 
establishing new ones in central and southern 
Vermont. Preference will be given to those can-- 
didates who have a business degree, are self 
motivated, and can demonstrate 


professionalism. 

Alan’s offers training, salary and an ex- 
cellent commision combined with an attractive 
benefit package. Send resume(no phone 
calls, please) to: 1 


Lauren Hart 
Vice President 

. Alan’s Business Machines — 
46 North Main Street 
Barre, VT 05641 
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Come for best selection Friday Febuary 19th as we kick off this sale 
bash extravaganza. Special store hours this day only--12 noon to 12 
midnite. 


Hours: M-TH 10-7 
Fri. 10-9 
Sat. 10-6 
Sun. 11-5 


RT. 7, Shelburne, VT 
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The Vermont 


Trip to El Salvador 
comes under scrutiny 


By STEPHEN 
MOUNT 

The Student Association 
(S.A.) heard Danny Fisher, 
one of the four students 
who went to El Salvador, 
give his impressions of the 
group’s mission in that 
country. Fisher had been 
called to task by Senator 
Mike Kirby, to explain fully 
the purpose of the trip. 

Kirby said that his 
understanding of the trip, 
which was funded in part by 
the S.A., was to ‘‘go down 
there, to learn, and to open 
communication between 
the universities. I’m upset 
that we were deliberately 
misled.” 

Kirby was referring to a 
quote in the Burlington Free 
Press attributed to Fisher, 
which said part of the pur- 
pose of the trip was to try to 
find a way of getting the 
United States out of El 
Salvador. 

Fisher did not deny the 
attribution, and said that in 
freeing the University of El 
Salvador, U.S. military aid 
to that country must stop. 
In that context, the explicit 
sister university mission of 
the group is inextricably 
entwined with the ousting 


of the U.S. from El 
Salvador. 
There was prolonged 


debate on the subject, with 
no real final solution other 
than a pronouncement by 
Kirby that some sort of 
resolution concerning the 
quote would be brought up 
at the next S.A. meeting. 
He feels that Companeras 
and other groups that 
receive S.A. fundirig should 
be able to educate without 


being political. 

In other S.A. business, 
$479.86 was granted to the 
International Club to con- 
duct International Week. 
Also, the UVM Snowboar- 
ding and UVM Students for 
Dole clubs were recognized 
by the S.A. 

After a $1807.80 grant 
for the Women’s Indoor 
Field Hockey CLub was 
recommended by the 
Finance Committee, 
another debate rose up in 
the S.A. ranks. With such a 
high allocation, only 
$2014.91 will be left in the 
S.A. special events fund. 
Some Senators wanted to 
delete $800.00 from the 
Field Hockey budget for 
transporation. 

Treasurer Rob. Miller 
disagreed: ‘“We can’t screw 
them just beacuse we don’t 
have much money left.” 
Rob Rosen _ concurred: 
‘“‘Somebody’s going to lose 
out in this, but why should 
this club suffer — they got 
their request in first and we 
agreed that it would be first 
come first served.” 

Brad Lichtenstein said 
“we have a responsibilty to 
other clubs,’’ but his argu- 
ment and those of others 
was not enough to sway the 
Senate from the Finance 
Committee’s recommenda- 
tion. Just barely holding a 


quorum, the Senate passed 


the proposal. 

Miller estimated that the 
special events fund would 
last another two weeks 
before running out. 

Upon the loss of the 
quorum, old and new 


business were delayed until 
next week. 


Student Danny Fisher defends his group’s actions while in El Salvador 


before the $.A. Senate. 
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Kalkin Building construction progresses 


By HILARY ADEL 


_*~ Construction ‘of the 


Kalkin Building, which 
began last April, is progress- 
- ing rapidly and the comple- 
tion date is set for next 
September. 

The building is being 
built for the Business Ad- 
ministration School, which 
is a Division of the College 
of Engineering and 
Mathematics. 

Faculty should be able to 
move into their new offices 
by August 1, in time to get 
organized before the Fall 
‘88 Semester begins. 

Business School faculty 
and staff are looking for- 
ward to having a centralized 
headquarters for all their 
administrative and faculty 
offices in the Kalkin 
Building. “Now all our of- 
fices are in two separate 
places,” said Professor 
Kraushaar of the Business 
School. ‘‘However, with 
the completion of the 
building, we’ll all be under 
one roof, which will be 
nice.” 

The new building will 
contain some new 
classrooms, as well as of- 
fices. There will be four or 
five Case Rooms, which are 
lecture rooms that have 
ascending seats in semi- 
circular rows. “It is impor- 
tant to have these Case 
rooms,’ Micklus said. 
“Because the seats are in a 


semi-circular pattern, the - 


students can see each other. 
This is useful because class 
patticipation is so import- 
tant in our classes.”’ 
Although the Business 
School is presently involv- 
ed in a recruiting effort to 
hire four new faculty 
members, the School will 
not be expanding in its stu- 
dent enrollment or number 
of faculty and _ staff 
members. 
The available positions 
have opened up simply 
cause some present pro- 
fessors are leaving the 
University and their spaces 
need to be filled by new 
- faculty, 
According to the 
usiness School’s Chair of 
Undergraduate Studies, 
Professor Tashman, the 
Tectuiting efforts are pro- 
gtessing smoothly. ‘‘It’s 
business as usual,”’ He said. 
We have a few candidates 
who are finalists, and we'll 
80 on from there.”’ 
_ *here are position open- 
‘ngs in each of the follow- 
Ing areas of the Business 
School: Marketing, 
Management, Finance, and 
Ccounting, 
: According to Carol 
ader, Business Manager of 
the School, there are basic 
attempts made by the 
usiness School to find 
qualified minority can- 
didates to fill the available 
Positions. Mader said that 
“dvertisements detailing 
__ ail€ openings are placed in 
_ “tain minority publica- 
_ Hons, such as Black Issues in 
'gher Education, as well as 


The Business School’s new Kalkin Building shows traditional elements in its architecture such as copper roof- 
ing. This allows it to blend in with other buildings on campus. 


Affirmative 

magazines. 
Mader also said that the 

Affirmative Action Office 


Action 


of U.V.M. has certain 
guidelines for recruiting 
minority candidates that 
must be followed by 
U.V.M. departments that 
are hiring. 

Not only has the Business 
School been involved in 
recruiting efforts, but facul- 
ty members had an impor- 
tant part in defining the in- 
terior layout of the Kalkin 
Building. 

Professor Tashman said 
faculty of the Business 
School were shown models 
and drawings of the interior 
of the building and were 
asked to provide their in- 
put. “The faculty didn’t 
have much to say about 
where the building was 
located, or what the ex- 
terior would look like,” said 
Tashman. “The President 
of the University and his 
associates decided that. 


However, the faculty had 
an important advisory role 
in determining what the 
classrooms were like, and 
what they should be 
equiped with.” 

The whole building was 


designed by architect Colin ~ 


Lindberg of Burlington. 
The Office of Architectural 
and Engineering Services of 
U.V.M., directed by 
Michael Boudreau, advised 
the construction of the 


Kalkin Building. In addi- 


' tion, the office helped the 


Business School process and 
monitor the construction 
budget. 

“The Architectural and 
Engineering Services office 
acts as an interface between 
a university department 
that is involved in construc- 
tion, and the architect who 
is head of the assignment,” 
said Boudreau. 

Boudreau also said that 
the Kalkin Building was 
designed to have some 
features of the older 


‘building. 


buildings on campus, so 
that it would fit in. ‘“‘The 
roof of the Kalkin Building 
is pitched, like some other 
buildings on campus,” said 
Boudreau. ‘The copper 
roof is a throw back to 
already present buildings 
like the museum. The 
building fits the traditional 
New England style. The 
building has reddish brick 
of different types and ar- 
rangements. It is not a 
modern building in 
design.’’ There will also be 
a clock on the facade of the 
building. 

The funding for the 
Kalkin Building comes from 
the State of Vermont, as 
well as private gifts. The 
major donor was Eugene 
Kalkin, a U.V.M. alumna 
who graduated in the 50’s. 
Kalkin gave the Business 
School $1,350,000 for the 


construction of the new 
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UVM interviews S. African professor 


By NOEL LAWRENCE 

Professor Mbulelo V. 
Mzamane is one of the few 
people who can call South 
Africa’s martyr Steve Biko 
a ‘‘very, very close friend.” 
Mzamane, exiled from 
Soweto, South Africa, is 
now being interviewed by 
the University of Vermont 
for a faculty position in the 
Anthropology Department. 

Mzamane_is_ presently 
listed as a Visiting Fellow at 
Yale University’s South 
African Research Program. 
He has written The Children 
of Soweto: A Trilogy, and 
several other pieces on 
Africa. 

Although Mzamane’s 
childhood friend Biko’s 
story is becoming famous 
through the film Cry 
Freedom; Mzamane’s story is 
less well known. 

In 1974, South Africa’s 
Soweto Uprising occurred. 
Protesting the govern- 
ment’s education system 
and apartheid, children of 
Soweto fought against 


government troops. To 


“avoid reprecussions for their 


actions, many of the 
children fled to neighboring 
Botswana. 

At that time Professor 
Mzamane was teaching in 
Botswana and tried to aid 
the South African children 
who sought refuge in 
Botswana from the South 
African government. 

“Tn an effort to help these 
orphaned children,” said 
Mzamane, “‘I provided 
them with bedding, food, 
and clothing. I also tried to 
help the children make 
reparations with the 
government, so they could 
return to their homes. 

‘‘For helping the 
children, I was labelled a 
terrorist by the South 
African government. South 
Africa also took away my 
citizenship-so that if I were 
to go there now I would be 
in considerable danger.”’ 

Botswana soon asked 
Mzamane to leave in order 
to avoid hostile relations 


with South Africa. Since 
then he has taught in 
several other countries, 
with his wife Professor 
Nthoana M. Mzamane. 
Nthoana M. Mzamane, is 
also interested in teaching 
at UVM. She has a Ph.D. 
in Forage Agronomy. If 
hired, she and:her husband 
would be interested in star- 
ting an African Studies pro- 
gram in Living/Learning. 
Although Mzamane 
knows few minorities live in 
Vermont and some find the 
environment hostile, he 
maintains a positive at- 
titude about the state and 


the campus. 
“It is precisely this en- 
vironment, barren of 


minorities, that attracts me. 
I think we need to reach 
out to each other and hear 
each other’s pleas. 

‘What I’m interested in 
is the dimension that makes 
us human beings,” said 
Mzamane. “If they can ac- 
cept me as an African at 
UVM, I will be happy.” 


Resumés: 


We dothe best. 


¢ best quality 
¢ best turnaround time 
¢ best prices 


863-1884 Bisingion, Vermont 


Lume. ro) 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Over 50 years uf Service 


315 PINE STREET 
BURLINGTON 


YOUR 
LUMBER NUMBER 


863-3428 


T.A. HAIGH 


LUMBER COMPANY,INC 


DOORS & WINDOWS 
FORMICA COUNTERTOPS 
PICTURE FRAMES 

BLDRS HARDWARE 
PANELING 

SHELVING 

MOULDINGS 

CABINET 

CORK BOARDS 


ADVANCED STUDIES 
IN ENGLAND 


Semester Undergraduate 
Humanities Program 
Affiliated with Oxford University, Birmingham 
University and the Shakespeare Institute — 


_- ]1 weeks in Bath, 2 weeks in Oxford, 2 weeks 
in Stratford-on-Avon 


Director of Studies will meet interested students 
on Tuesday, February 23, 1:30-3pm — 
at. International Lounge L/L B180 


See study abroad advisor for catalog. 


TRAVEL 


From BOSTON 


LONDON 
BRUSSELS 
CARACAS 
HONGKONG 


769 
SYDNEY; 858 


ALSO: Work- Study Abroad, 
Language Courses, Int‘| Student ID, 


Youth Hostel Passes, EURAIL Passes 
¥ issued on the spot! 
Call for the FREE CIEE Student Travel 
Catalog! 


Round Trips 
Starting ot 


369 
378 


360 


Boston 617-266-1926 
Cambridge 617-497-1497 
Amherst 413-256-1261 
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“Taking Summer classes helped 
me lighten my course load.” 


Donald Debuque 
Management Engineering Major 


Give yourself a break by taking Summer Courses —they’re the same ones we offer 
during the Fall and Spring. This means you'll lighten your academic load. 

Registration for Summer Session is going on right now. Pick up your free copy of 
PREVIEW at convenient locations across campus. PREVIEW will give you a complete 
listing of the courses offered, as well as housing and 
registration information. 

If you prefer, we'll send you a free copy of 
PREVIEW. Just call us or mail the coupon. 
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Continuing 
Education 
Yes | want to know more about 

*" Summer Session, please send 
me my free copy of PREVIEW. 


Name_ 
Address 
City Zip 


Mail to: University of Vermont, Continuing Education 
322 S. Prospect Street, Burlington, VT 05401 
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STUDENT DISCOUNTS 


Every Thursday College Students get 
10% off all one hour processing 
during Febuary 


THURSDAYS & ONE HOUR : 
10‘.off in Febuary © 


“ONE HOUR PROCESSING * CAMERA STORE 


206 College Street. Downtown Burlington, 


if ‘ pe 
Open Yam to 5pm. Monday-Saturday. Call $63- 1256 
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Speaker examines 


repercussions of — 
'87 market crash 


By LIZ DELANEY 

“Panic is but a step away 
from: euphoria in a market 
that has run amuck,”’ accor- 
ding to Harry Magdoff, the 
featured speaker at Tuesday 
night’s SPARC lecture. 
Magdoff addressed the issue 
of the stock market crash of 
1987, the reasons for its oc- 
curance and its implications 
for the future. 

Magden is a co-editor of a 
socialist publication, the 
Monthly Review... 

Claiming that all of the 
consequences of the Oc- 
tober market events have 
not yet been seen, Magdoff 
drew parallels to the stock 
market crash of 1929. After 
the initial collapse, the 
market picked up for five 
months, and many people 
believed that the worst was 


over. But in April 1930, a. 


steady decline began that 
was to last for two more 
years. A crash in the market 
is not an isolated event, but 
a symptom of “a slow and 
prolonged deterioration of 


economy in the years since 
World War II, he said. “A 
profitsdirected™ 
economy...driven by the 
pressures of competition, 
cannot afford to stand 
still,’’ said Magdoff. 

What has prevented a 
depression so far, he claim- 
ed, is the assumption of 
debt. Although debt is not 
a solution, it is acceptable 
when the forces underlying 
the capitalist system are 
strong, he said. But,‘‘in a 
weak economy...the 
stimulus supplied by debt 
quickly dies out.”” Magdoff 
made an analogy to drug ad- 
diction, saying that debtors 
often find themselves _ 
unable to stop borrowing. ' 

According to Magdoff, 
there is a new development 
in the economic sphere that 
will cause trouble: the focus 
of the capitalist economy 
has shifted from production 
to accumulation of capital. 
“(The system) is based on 
the assumption that asset 
values will forever go only 


“Panic is but a step away from 


euphoria in a market that has run 


amuck’’ 


—Harry Magdoff, 


editor of the socialist publication, 


Monthly Review 


economic affairs,’’ said 
Magdoff. 

His message was that the 
crash can recur, and 
Magdoff cited several 
sources of instability that 
could have devastating ef- 
fects on the U.S. economy. 
One of the sources cited 
was the contract system, in 
which a speculator need put 
up in cash only five to ten 
percent of the amount to be 
invested. If the market were 
to fail, then the stock 
brokerage and _ ultimately 
the banks would be left 
with the debt, Magdoff 
explained. 

Magdoff also emphasized 
developments abroad as 
potential hazards to our 
economy, saying that, ‘“‘a 
major upset in a foreign 
market could cause upset 
here.”” He mentioned the 
“‘starry-eyed”’ speculators in 
Japan, a nation where good 
land costs about $216,000 a 
square yard. 

Proceeding to address the 
issue of whether or not the 
crash is the result of deep- 
seated causes, Magdoff ex- 
amined the basis of the 
economy. He said _ that 
speculation is an important 
part of capitalism because it 
keeps the economy moving, 
but it can also lead to 


instability. 
“Speculation,” he said, 
“promotes excess.” This 


excess is a result of the 
stagnation of the world 
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one way, and that is up- 
ward,” he said. 

What is good about the 
crash, he said, is that it has 
made the public aware that 
all is not well with the 
economy. But Magdoff 
believes that people are 
looking for answers in the 
wrong places. For example, 
he feels that the federal 
deficit is not a primary pro- 
blem. On the contrary, he 
said that a serious reduction 
of the deficit will eliminate 
an important source of 
economic stimulation. 

Similarly, Magdoff claims 
that cutting the trade 
deficit could also be harm- 
ful. In order to reduce it, 
the U.S. would have to 
become primarily an ex 
porter rather than an im- 
porter nation. This would 
force other nations to 
become importers, which 
could lead them to be. 
unable to pay off theif 
debts. 

According to Magdoff, 
the answer lies in a restruc 
turing of the U.S. economy: 
Quoting a November 
Business Week magazine 
headline; he said, 
‘“‘Americans have spent to0 - 
much, borrowed too much, 
and imported too much.” 

Magdoff, a co-editor ° 
the socialist publication the 
Monthly Review, said that 
“the only remedy is a truly 


please turn to page 2 


“Waterman 19 find 


hecessity plea useless 


The 19 protestors arrested 
in Waterman building on 
October 18 were told by 
Judge Dean Pineles of Ver- 
mont District Court that 
they will not be allowed to 
use the necessity defense in 
their trial. 

The 17 students and two 
community members oc- 
cupied the wing of ad- 
ministrative offices in pro- 
test of the University’s 

complicity with the recruit- 
ment efforts of the CIA. 
Seventeen members of the 
group were charged with 
unlawful trespass, while the 


other two were charged » 


with disorderly conduct. 
With the necessity 
defense, the defendants 
were attempting to show 
that the “‘international and 
national. crimes of the 
CIA”’ are a greater threat to 
society than their act of 
civil disobedience. Thus, 
they should be found inno- 
cent of the charges against 


Rhinos hit campaign trail 


continued from page 2 


president. Shirley 
MacLaine was choosen 
because Doonesbury likes 
her and because “‘she’s a 
teal rhino herself and does 
not know it,’’ Cooper said. 
Mayor Bernard Sanders was 
nominated by proxy. Pat 
Paulsen has been running 
for president on one ticket 
or another since the early 
60’s, so he was also 
nominated. The bartender 
of the Rusty Scuffer, 
Michael, was nominated. 
And of course, Bill Lee. 
“He’s an absolute renegade, 
committed in his heart to 
justice,” Cooper said about 
lee 
Voting consisted of 
everyone in the bar cover- 
ing their eyes and raising 
their hands to indicate their 
avotite nominee. “Bill 
_ walked away last night with 
2 percent of the vote, and 
I think he’ll do well in 
Lowell,” said Cooper, refer- 
ting to their next campaign 
Stop in Massachusetts for 
Super Tuesday. Michael 
came in second. Asked 
about his political platform, 
he said that he had none. 
is was my one shot at 
_ Political life. It was a lot of 
mand done in good 
lumor,’’ he said. Bernard 
anders came.in dead last. 
ter voting, a_ local 
band, the Rhythm Method, 
‘ntertained until closing. 
*he Rhino party is a 
séitimate political party. 
"tit Lee is actually 
telstered to run for presi- 
“ent. Don’t laugh these 
_ Buys off. They are fourth 


them. 

Pineles threw out the 
necessity defense in a ruling 
on Friday which rejected 
the protestors’ statement 
using the Nuremburg Prin- 
ciples barring crimes against 
humanity and the 
‘common-law privilege” 
that enables civilians to act 
against a crime in progress. 

“We have a right to pick 
a defense for ourselves, 
whether we will be found 
innocent or guilty with it,”’ 
said defendant Chrissie 
Damon. ‘“‘By turning us 
down on that, he’s (Pineles 
is) taking away that right to 
defend ourselves the best 
possible way.” 

The defendants hope to 
appeal Pineles’ decision, 


but if they are not able to, 


Damon said they will “go 
through the trial presenting 
as much information as 
they will allow us to.’’ 


— Karen Giles 


out of 17 political parties in 
Canada. “‘Politicians walk 
softly around the Rhinos 
these days,”’ said Cooper. 
They have a 25-year 
history in Canada. ‘“‘Rhino 
parties currently party on a 
quasi-political level in 
Quebec, Italy, France, 
England, Canada, and 
Belgium,” states a_ press 
release. 

D.B. Cooper happens to 
be the name of a man who 
hijacked a plane New 
Year’s Eve, 1971, getting 
away with $200,000. The 
money and the man have 
never been discovered, 
unless the rhinoceros is the 
man. ‘I’m hindered with 
an identity crisis. To 
paraphrase Richard Nixon, 
I may or may not be a 
crook. I am the treasurer, 
though,’’ Cooper said. 

Here is the story of the 
Rhinoceros and the 
Vatican, according to D.B. 
Cooper: Around 1566, the 
King of Spain promised the 
Pope a rhinoceros. Return- 
ing from Africa with the 
animal aboard, the king’s 
ship sank. In order to fulfill 
his promise, he commis- 
sioned Albrecht Durer, a 
famous artist, to make a 
wood carving of a rhino. 
Since he had never seen 
one, Durer talked to sailors 
who had been to Africa, 
and he made his woodcut 
based on their recollec- 
tions. Cooper promises to 
eventually get a_ live 
rhinocerous for the Vatican 
and exchange it with the 
Durer, to fulfill a promise to 
the Pope that has never 
been }*ont. 


“This Summer I’m taking a course 
and still working full-time.” - 


Ron Corcoran 
Agricultural & Resource 
~ Economics Major 


Summer Session courses are designed to fit into your schedule. So you'll have time 
to work, play, and go to school. ee 

Registration for Summer Session is going on right now. Pick up your free copy of 
PREVIEW at convenient locations across campus. PREVIEW will give you a complete 
listing of the courses offered, as well as housing and 
registration information, 

If you prefer, we'll send you a free copy of 
PREVIEW. Just call us or mail the coupon. 
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“Taking Summer courses means 
rll get my degree faster.” 


Wendy Fisher 
Part-time Student 


When you take Summer courses, you can condense your learning and get through 
UVM faster. And that could mean early graduation. 

Registration for Summer Session is going on right now. Pick up your free copy of 
PREVIEW at convenient locations across campus. PREVIEW will give you a complete 
listing of the courses offered, as well as housing and 
registration information. 

If you prefer, we'll send you a free copy of 
PREVIEW. Just call us or mail the coupon. 
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* Summer Session, please send 
me my free copy of PREVIEW. 
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Address 
City_ 


State___ Zip 


4VC 
Mail to: University of Vermont, Continuing Education 
322 S. Prospect Street, Burlington, VT 05401 


GEORGE TAKEI 
“SULU” of STAR TREK 


TUESDAY FEB. 23 
7p.m. 
IRA ALLEN CHAPEL 


Further information Call x63819 
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_ Sponsored By: Asian American Student Union, Minority Student Program, 
IRA, Cross Cultural Committee, Cultural Connection, Asian Cultural Exchange 
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Hadden: Robertson 


m, 
¢ ial 


fighting cognitive 
dissonance factor — 


Hadden claims that we | 


By KATHRYN | 
SCHWARTZ have used all three of these — 
Jeffrey K. Hadden, a methods to handle our) 


discomfort with the idea of 
Robertson’s becoming 
president. 


leading authority on televi- 
sion evangelism and a 
sociologist in religion, 


spoke Monday night at St. 
Michael’s College on the 
subject of religion and 
politics in the 1988 
elections. ~ 

The focus of his lecture 
was Pat Robertson’s can- 
didacy, which Hadden 
claims “‘is not a laughing 
matter, and is not a fluke. 

“Robertson,” he said, “‘is 
a serious candidate. He has 
in place an organizational 
structure that is certain to 
take him a lot farther down 
the road toward the 
Republican nomination 
than anybody realizes at 
this point.” 

Hadden commented that 
although this has been a 
year of intense media 
scrutiny towards presiden- 
tial hopefuls, the media 
have chosen, up until a few 
weeks ago , to ignore 


According to Hadden, we 
have reduced the impor- 
tance of information we 
have received concerning 
Pat Robertson by ignoring 
his *political views and 
focusing on issues that are 
quite separate from his can- 
didacy. ‘‘Very little infor- 
mation has focused on Pat 
Robertson as a candidate. 


Rather, the focus has been ~ 


on these frivolous issues of 
his theology, and an assess- 
ment of who he is, the 
religious nut, the religious 
wacko factor.” 

The second natural 
response, to ignore the in- 
formation that produces the 
discomfort, can also be seen 
in the media’s treatment of 
Pat Robertson, Hadden 
said. He cited the fact that 


after an initial slew of ar- 


_ticles on Robertson, the 


“Robertson is a serious candidate. 
He has in place an organizational 
structure that is certain to take him 
a lot farther down the road toward 
the Republican Party Nomination 
than anybody realizes at this point” 


Jeffrey Hadden, 


an authority on evangelism 


Robertson because he did 


reported on Robertson at 
all, focused on novelty and 
human interest stories sur- 
rounding him, instead of 
relaying his political views. 

Hadden believes that 
while the media have not 
been taking Robertson’s 
candidacy seriously, Robert- 
son has been hard at work 
building a very strong block 
of dedicated followers. 
Among these followers are 
the millions of people who 
have watched Robertson’s 
television program, the 700 
Club, for the past two 
decades. 

There is mounting 
evidence that Robertson 
could wage a strong cam- 
paign, said Hadden, but 
most people haven’t taken 
a serious look at him. The 
reason for this, according to 
Hadden, is a common 
phenomenon called 
cognitive dissonance, the 
process 
deny reality and substitute 
what they would like to 
believe for truth. 

The three ways we create 
this syndrome are: to reduce 
the importance of the infor- 
mation that we have, to ig- 
nore information, and to in- 
troduce new information. 


whereby people 


press decided to virtually ig-. 


not seem a likely nore him. 
contender. Concerning the third way 
The media, if they we create cognitive 


dissonance, Hadden cited 
many examples. of our in- 
troducing new information 


to deny the facts we find 


displeasing. One such ex- 
ample is the way the Iowa 
caucus was reported. The 
media’s interpretation that, 
‘Well, we see in Iowa that 
he can win a caucus, but he 
can’t -win in an open 
primary where everbody 
votes,’ Hadden says is 
direct evidence of denying 
pure fact. "th 
Hadden claims that the 
recent conservative trend, 
which combines religion 
with political activism, has 


‘been essential to Robert- 
Jimmy © 


son’s success. 
Carter’s victory in 1976 was 
a sign to evangelicals that it 
was all right to get involved 
in politics, since Carter was 
a southern baptist and a 
born-again Christian. 

This trend has led, said 
Hadden, to Jerry Fallwell’s 
Moral Majority, which not 
only says it is all right, but 
that it is a religious duty to 
become 
pohitics. Thess 
developments have helped — 


to create a readiness among :~ 


please turn to page 11 _ 
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involved in 


A photo of this mural by UVM student Jonathan Kwon appeared in- 
correctly in last week’s Cynic. This mural was unveiled February 8 in 
International Lounge, L/L, by President Lattie Coor. 


These are for credit? 


(CPS) — While many col- 
lege presidents vehemently 
disagreed with U.S. 


Secretary of Education 


William Bennett’s February 
4 assertion that some 
coursés don’t belong on 
setious campuses, virtually 


“every school in America ap- 


parently has offered some 
classes that don’t seem nar- 
rowly aimed at academic 
literacy. 

Pomona College in 
California, for example, of- 
fers “Principles and Prac- 
tice of Pagan Magick,” 
taught by a real-live witch. 
One of the most popular 
courses at the University of 
Alabama was ‘‘Home Brew- 


Robertson’s 


continued from page 10 
evangelicals to form a solid 
voting block. 
- Ronald Reagan, accor- 
ding to Hadden, has also 
helped to legitimize the 
agenda of the Christian 
Right’ in the 1980’s. 
Although Reagan has not 
been able to deliver to them 
sufficiently, he has made it 
clear that they ‘are 
legitimate, and that they 
should go out ‘and work for 
their goals, Hadden ‘said. 
All of these precedents 


led to Robertson’s creation, 


in 1981, of the Freedom 
Council. This show offered 


_ his viewers basic training in 


Civics, and committed his 
viewers to involvement in 
- Politics, 

Hadden believes that 
Robertson has a chance at 


 Ptoceeding even farther 


down the road towards 
nomination. One factor he 
cites is the leadership 
Robertson offers to a group 


- which has recently grown 


to a social movement due 
to fear and anger. Hadden 
also notes that Robertson 
Provides a sense of a better 
Society, has proven his ex- 
traordinary fundraising 
‘Capabilities, and has a 
Significant constituency. 
Hadden added that Robert- 
Son also has more access to 
altwaves than any other in- 


_ terest group, except for 


advertisors, through Chri 
an , ugh Chris- 
tan Broadcasting. 
Hadden 


tadden went on to name 


_ Six factors that he deemed 


“titical to a_ successful 


ing World Class Beer,’’ un- 
til the state Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Board 
shut it down last year 
because it violated a 
Prohibition-era statue about 
home-brewing beer and 
wine. 

But perhaps the class 
most likely to inspire Ben- 
nett’s ire is offered through 
the Univeristy of Missouri’s 
Adult Extension Program. 
“Advanced Class Cutting 
for the Over Committed’’ 
guarantees no bells, no 
grades, no class. The course 
description advises students 
to just “put it on your 
calendar and don’t go.”’ 


candidacy 


Robertson candidacy. First 
of all, Robertson needs to 
shed the label of ‘‘television 


evangelist,’ which, Had- - 


den said, he has already 
begun to do. Secondly, 
Hadden thinks he must 
overcome the image of a 
religious fanatic. 

Robertson must also build 
a coalition of evangelical, 
fundamental voters, and 
group them all together 
behind him. Presently, Jerry 
Falwell is supporting 
George Bush, but Hadden 
believes ‘“‘spiritual blood 
will run thicker than 
political wine.” 

Robertson must also per- 
suade America that he is 
the logical successor to 
Ronald Reagan. Hadden 
claims that Reagan remains 
a beloved president despite 
setbacks in his popularity, 
and that Robertson must 
tap into this sentiment. 

The last measure Pat 
Robertson must take to 
wage a successful campaign, 
according to Hadden, is to 
transform the highly 
negative coverage that he is 
now begining to receive in- 
to a sympathy vote. Hadden 
claims that Robertson must 
foster the notion that the 
media are liberal and bias- 
ed. If the emphasis is just 
right , said Hadden, “He 
will do very well, get a great 
sympathy vote from people 
who we depict in modern 
vocabulary as cultural con- 
servatives, people who are 
non-fundamentalist 
Christians.” 
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“Summer courses at UVM || 
Saved me money!” 


Business Administration Major Lae 


That's right. Summer Session courses are less expensive than their Spring and Fall 
counterparts. You can save, and still earn academic credits toward graduation. 

Registration for Summer Session is going on right now. Pick up your free copy of 
PREVIEW at convenient locations across campus. PREVIEW will give you a complete 
listing of the courses offered, as well as housing and | 
registration information. ne 
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Contrary to 
Conventional Wisdom, : 
Stress is not a 20th Century 
phenomenon 


The Episcopal/Lutheran Campus Ministry can’t promise an end to stress. We can help you live better with stress 
through support from students, faculty and staff. Whatever your faith or doubts, come worship with us 
Sundays, 5:30PM, & Wednesdays, 9:15PM, at the Catholic Center on the Redstone Campus. 
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By COLLEEN PIXLEY 

Alabama-born Paul 
Gaston seems to be the 
most -unlikely person to be 
an advisor on a series about 
the civil rights movement, 
Eyes on the Prize.’’ 
Gaston was born in a uto- 
pian community, Fairhope, 
received his B.A. from 
Swarthmore College, and 
received his Ph.D. from the 
University of Virginia, and 
now teaches there. 

He has written two 
books, The New Southern 
Creed and Women of 
Fairhope, and is in the pro- 
cess of writing a third. He is 
also a veteran Civil Rights 
Activist. 

The focus of the lecture, 
which included a viewing of 
the PBS special, was to 
answer two questions: Does 
the Civil Rights Movement 
fit in with the reform tradi- 


- tions in the United States? 


And was the movement a 

reform or a revolution? 
Gaston began the lecture 

by giving general 


_ background on the move- 


ll 


The purpose of the film was to 
answer two questions: Does the 
Civil Rights Movement fit in with 
the reform traditions in the United 
States? And was the movement a 
reform or a revolution? 


ment and by proving to the 
audience that while greater 
ideas are taught within the 
home, the ideas of this 
grassroots movement are 
not touched upon. His 
theory, as a lecturer of 
Southern Twentieth Cen- 
tury History, is that the 


Movement is not part of our 


oral traditon. Like many of 
his students viewing the 
film, this audience for the 
first time saw the move- 
ment in a different light. 
A reform, according to 
Gaston, is a period in which 


social and economic struc- 


tures remain intact, but 
people are drawn in. A 
revolution, he said, is when 
the fundamental structure 
of society changes. What 
did happen with the 
grassroots movement of the 
fifties and sixties? Society 
was not reconstructed, but 
the rules that had controll- 
ed the lives of the black 
citizens of this country were 
undone by the blacks 
themselves, he said. This 
was done through peaceful, 
nonviolent demonstrations, 


use of the media, and is 
symbolized by the march on 
the capital, in August 1964. 
The reaction to the move- 
ment is where the violence 
stemmed from, he added. 

The sweeping away of 
white supremacy, which 
had not been just a 
Southern problem, was a 
success of the movement, 
he said. But the problems 
that arose from the sweep- 
ing away of this control left 
the nation with problems it 
would have to grapple with 
in the future. 

One purpose of the film 
was to raise questions in the 
audiences of today, and 
another was to show that 
the government was not a 
driving force behind the 
changes....the government 
only responded when it was 
no longer safe not to res- 
pond. Professor Gaston left 
us all with a message, which 
is a quote from his favorite 
author, William Faulkner: 
“The past is not dead, it is 
not even past.” 


ba High quality oceanfront accommodations for 7 fun-filled nights. providing color TV. air condi- 


tioning. private telephone, poo! and sun deck. 


ALL OUR HOTELS ARE LOCATED DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH 


ba Round trip chartered motor coach transportation departing from your campus and traveling 


Straight through to Daytona Beach. All buses have reclining seats. air conditioning. and wash- 
room facilities for a comfortable ride. 


~ A complete schedule of free pool deck. parties and optional activities. 
ba Food, merchandise. and service discounts provided hy local merchants to Inter-Campus Pro- 


grams’ trip participants. 


Me DisneyWorld/EPCOT. Hawaiian Luau. scuba diving. party cruise. deep sea fishing. and other 


optional excursions available. 


ba Full-time staff on location to serve your needs. 


Le All taxes. lips. and service charges included. 
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"CALL ANYTIME 
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ARRANGEMENTS BY 


HOTEL PACKAGE __ 
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FULL PACKAGE 
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INTER-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 


Paul Gaston, director of ‘Eyes on the Prize,’’ a film series on Civil 
Rights, spoke last night at UVM on how the Civil Rights Movement fits in 
with the U.S. tradition of reform. 


Navaijos forced off land 


continued from page 2 


to the traditional in- 
habitants,’’ Masefield said. 

In 1950, Peabody Coal 
Company discovered a rich 
coal field, ideal for strip 
mining, in the JUA. Tribal 
councils leased this land to 
Peabody Coal. 

The Navajo Tribal Coun- 
cil has virtually invented a 
“land dispute,’ claiming 
the two tribes cannot share 
JUA. In 1974, Congress 
pased PL 93-531, which en- 
tailed the construction of a 
300—mile barbed wire 
fence to seperate the tribes. 
Only about 100 Hopis were 
on the Navajo side, but 
over 12,000 Navajos were 
forced. to relocate. These 
partitions clear the way for 
lucrative deals with mineral 
and oil companies. 

Masefield explained that 
the Navajo and Hopi have 
lived together peacefully for 
generations because they 
have different uses for the 
land. Hopis have clustered 
villages on top of the mesas, 
where they practice dry far- 
ming. Navajos are monastic 


_sheep herders. 


July 7, 1986 was the 
deadline for relocation. 
Support groups sprang up 
across the country, in- 
cluding one in Burlington, 
networking to educate the 
public and raise money for 
lawyers. 

' Becca Cunningham, a 
member of the Burlington 
Chapter of the Big Moun- 
tain Support Group 
(BMSG), noted that in- 
terest reached a peak in the 
summer of 1986, prior to 


the deadline. 


“Nothing really happen’ 
ed after the deadline, so the 
group was put on the back 
burner,’’ said Masefield. 
‘People were still aware of 
the issue, but there was no 
real action.” 

Cunningham has noticed 
a recent resurgence of in- 
terest. “Just the other day a 
woman came in (to the 
Peace and Justice Center on 
College Street) and asked if 
she could leave a check for 
BMSG.” i 

They hope that interest 
will be revived now that the 
case is about to be heard in 
Washington. 

“Big Mountain is one of 
our last surviving Native 
American cultures. Already 
so much damage has been 
done -- it is imperative that 
we encourage and support 
the survival of these peo 
ple,” said Cunningham. 


Market crash 


continued from page 8 


revolutionary reconstruc 
tion of the socio-economic 
system.” This can be done 
through capitalism, he 
maintained, by confronting 
the issue of social justice. 
The United States has 
phenomenal resources fot 
producing food, jobs, and 
homes, and therein lie the 
solutions to the country’s 
economic problems. We 
have to become a nation 
that is wealthy on more 
than paper, Magdoff said. 
“The contradiction bet 
ween our Capacity and out 
needs is enormous,” he — 
added. ee, 


- Poll reveals many students do not vote 


BY MAI MAKI 

A poll taken among 
UVM students this week in- 
dicated that sentiments 
here about the presidential 
campaign are similar to sen- 
timents elsewhere around 
the country: the races for 
the parties’ nominations are 
far from decided. 

Just as Iowa’s results dif- 

ferred markedly from New 
Hampshire’s in their respec- 
tive caucuses and primaries, 
polling results at UVM dif- 
fered greatly from one age 
group to another and bet- 
ween the various colleges 
that make up the 
University. 

One of the most signifi- 
cant findings of the poll, 
however, was one which 
spanned all categories of 
students: election apathy. 
Seventeen out of 103 
students surveyed said that 
- they do not plan to vote in 
the presidential elections. 
Although it was spread 
throughout the polled 
population, apathy séemed 
most heavily concentrated 
among younger siudents. 
Thirteen of the 17 students 
who planned not to vote 
were underclassmen; the 
rest were upperclassmen or 
graduate students. 

In other ways the 
underclassmen again ex- 
hibited a less developed 
system of political values. 
Among undegclassmen who 


continued from cover 


have been declared a 
winner. 

As it happened, neither 
of these things happened. 
Dukakis did win heartily, 
his next closest contender, 
Richard Gephardt, coming 
in second with 20 percent 
to Dukakis’s 37, and Presi- 
dent Reagan’s 80 percent 


favorable rating in New 


Hampshire translated into a 
38 percent vote for his vice- 
President, George Bush, 
well over Dole’s 29 percent. 
Robertson wallowed in fifth 
place with nine percent. 
But before I knew this, I 
still had 11 men to catch up 
with, all of them difficult to 
catch. By simple chance, 
and a little logic, I found 
duPont and Democrat 
Bruce Babbitt. I just follwed 
the crowds of cameras. 
Babbitt, it seems, was go- 
ing to blow off campaigning 
_ for the day to go skiing, but 
the weather was not in his 
favor. Apparently, this is a 
little tradition with him, 
_ OM general election night, 
On primaries as well — 
we're all in it together, and 


said they did plan to vote, 
the number who were still 
undecided in their vote was 
also higher than the 
number of undecided votes 
among upperclassmen and 
graduate students. 
Underclassmen had 26 
undecided answers to the 
question ‘‘Who would you 
like to win the election?”; 


Upperclassmen had five - 


undecided votes. 

In addition to differences 
in voting habits among dif- 
ferent age groups, the poll 
also showed differences bet- 
ween the students of the 
university’s various schools 
and colleges. The Business 
School showed the most 
conservative bent of the 
major schools of UVM. On- 
ly one vote cast in it was for 
the Democrat, Paul Simon. 
Four votes were cast for 
Republicans, with two of 
them going to Peter Du- 
Pont and Pat Robertson, 
two of the most conser- 
vative candidates in the 
tunning. The remaining 
two Republican votes in the 
Business School went to 
George Bush. No votes 
were cast by this school for 
Bob Dole, the most liberal 
of the major Republican 
candidates. 

The College of 
Agriculture and Life 
Sciences represented the se- 
cond most conservative col- 
lege on campus. These 


students cast seven votes for 
Republicans and one for 
Democrat Mike Dukakis. 
Of the Republican votes, 
Bush received five, Dole 
two. 

Students from the Col- 
lege of Engineering and 
Mathematics took the most 
middle-of-the-road position. 
Two voted for Republican 
Dole, and one each for 
Dukakis and Dick 
Gephardt.. 

The College of Arts and 
Sciences encompassed the 
largest spectrum of political 
outlooks, possibly because it 
includes the greatest 
number of students and 
covers the broadest range of 
majors. It held some of the 
most liberal elements of 
UVM’s campus, as shown 
by the eight votes cast for 
Democrat Jesse Jackson, but 
it also contained nine of 
Republican votes, although 
most of them were cast for 
Dole. 

The College of Education 
and Social Sciences was the 
college most consistently 
voting) Democratic. Only 
one Republican vote was 


~ cast — for Dole. The other 


seven decided votes went to 
Democrats, including two 
for Jackson. 

Out of the 103 students 
surveyed, 26 votes appear 
still to be disputable. In 
other words, 26 students 
who plan to vote have not 


decided for whom they plan 
to do so. 

Students who did have a 
preferred candidate overall 
seemed to lack faith in his 
ability to capture the 
presidency. Out of 72 peo- 
ple with a favorite can- 
didate, 21 thought their 
candidate would win, 41 
though another candidate 
would, and ten had still not 
decided how they thought 
their candidate might fair. 

Among the three top can- 
didates selected as likely 
presidents — Dukakis, 
Dole, and Bush — Dukakis 
enjoyed the most  con- 
fidence among his 
followers. Close to half of 
the Dukakis followers said 
they thought their can- 
didate would win the 
presidential election, while. 
less than one-fourth of Bush 
and Dole’s followers felt 
they were backing the win- 
ning candidate. 

Students who feared their 
candidate would lose the 
election, whether they were 
supporting a Republican or 
a Democrat, most often 
feared their candidate 
would lose to a Republican. 
Twenty-three students 
favoring Democratic can- 
didates thought the 
Republicans would win the 
election, while only three 
Republicans felt the 
Democrats would win the 
election. 


Babbitt, it seems, was going to 
blow off campaigning to go ski- 
ing, but the weather wasn’t with 
him ... the voters weren’t any 


petter. 


we do a lot of fighting, and 
there’s a lot of tough times. 
That’s just a way of saying 
we're human, we’re in it 
together,”” Babbitt said. 

“I think we’ve had a good 
campaign,” he said. “‘It’s 
some major handicap, our 
lack of money. We were the 
only campaign not advertis- 
ing on television. But I ex- 
pect a good result.” 

But the voters weren’t 
any better to Babbitt than 
was the weather. He came 
in fifth, just a hair in front 
of Gary Hart. 

Manchester was teeming 
with reporters from 
everywhere. Milwaukee, 
Houston, Los Angeles, New 
York, Boston, even Japan. I 
went to a hotel where NBC 
was headquartered and 
found, quite serendipitous- 
ly, that the Bush ‘‘victory”’ 
party would be held right 
there. 

It was about 3:30, and 
Bush supporters were hang- 
ing streamers, posters, and 
balloons. The press was set- 
ting up in its designated 
spot, and, hey, I’m press, 
too. 

So I scoped out a spot, 


tight behind CNN and 
CBS, in front of WBZ in 
Boston, and behind 
photographers from Time 
and the Hartford Courant. 
Like, I guess I didn’t feel 
out of my league. But they 
all made me feel at home. 

Security was tight. I had 
to get an official “Trip of 
the Vice President” press 
pass, and at one point, we 
were all kicked out of the 
room so the Secret Service 
could do ‘‘a sweep”’ as they 
called it. 

The wait was 
unbeleivably, long. The 
dogs and metal detectors 
didn’t find any bombs, but 
they delayed us even longer 
when the fire marshal told 
NBC it had to move its buf- 
fet closer to the windows to 
make safe exits. Like, I’m 
sure there was going to be a 
fire. 

Bush didn’t come until 
9:00, and by the time he 
was done, it was too late to 
see anyone else. So me, and 
the SIPA guy, and the 
CNN crew, and Jenny and 
Beth from the University of 
Rhode Island just sat and 
watched. 
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‘Bush in 88, New Ham- 
phire celebrate,”’ yelled the 


crowd, over and over, ad 


nauseam. After the an- 
nouncer called up every 
member of the Bush family 
and Bush campaign, finally, 
the man _ himself stepped 
out from behind the 
curtain. 

“Reports of my death 
have been greatly exag- 
gerated,’’ Bush said, 
quoting Mark Twain. ‘‘You 
haven’t chosen a _ man, 
you’ve chosen a course. A 
course of prosperity, and I'll 
see that it touches every 
house, every home, from 
New England to the Pacific. 
From the Southwest, and 
back on down to Dixie.” 

The New Hampshire 
Primaries, good or bad, tend 
to set the tone of the race 
for president for the rest of 
the time between now and 
November. If tradition 
holds true, either George 
Bush or Mike Dukakis will 
be the next president of this 
country. 

And I can say I was there. 
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THE START OF 


YOUR NURSING CAREER DOESN’T 


MEAN THE END OF LEARNING. 


At Concord Hospital. we understand that the learning process does not 


stop upon graduation We pride ourselves 
tation program to help you make a smooth transition from school to career 


Apply to Concord Hospital. Per- 
sonnel Services. 250 Pleasant 
Street..Concord. NH 03301 (603) 
225-2711. ext. 3700. 


An 


MATION. 


equal 


PPbrury Pep! 


n a strong individualized orren- 


g with a comprehensive support systems 


d clinical Nurse Specialists 


Primary care nursing opportunities for Graduate Nurses Currently exist 
in Telemetry. Renal/Urology. Diabetes Cluster. Substance Abuse, Psy- 
chiatric Services. Pediatrics and Orthopedics 


* APPLY EARLY AND TAKE AD- 
VANTAGE OF OUR HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITIES. 


* YOU ARE ALSO INVITED TO 
ATTEND OUR OPEN HOUSE 
ON SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 28TH 
FROM 1:00PM TO 5:00PM. 
PLEASE CALL PERSONNEL 
SERVICES FOR MORE INFOR- 


UVM Winterfest Ski Day 
Friday February 19th 


$10 Lift Ticket 
1/2 price Ski Lessons 
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New Hampshire primaries are 
over, but in Vermont, will 
students even vote? 


The primaries in New Hampshire are finally over, and again we get a chance to 
breathe. The primary/caucus process is exhausting for all, particularly the press 


_and candidates, but also for the people. They all have to sit and watch as the can- 
didates vie for votes over their radios, TV’s, and newspapers (unless you’re Bruce 
Babbitt and you can’t afford it). 


So now its on to the rest of the states, South Dakota, Minnesota, Maine, but 


‘especially the South and the Super Tuesday states. Vermont isn’t one of those 


states, but rest assured, the candidates want your vote, too. 

Oh, to be sure, they won’t all come, but some will. And those who don’t will 
send a representative, like a wife, or a brother, or a son. Jackson and Dole have 
been here personally, Mrs. Dukakis and Mrs. Gephardt have been here, and 


___ George Bush has been in Vermont, though for such a short period of time, he may 


not even remember it. 
New Hampshire and Iowa really do get an unfair share of the coverage of the 


_tace for the president, but then again, that’s just the way it goes. It gives everyone 


the chance to focus on one place, one time, unlike the melee that is about to hap- 
pen which is the oft-talked about Super Tuesday, March 8. More states than any 
one man can canvas, so the volunteers will be out in force (then again, Albert 
Gore left N.H. early to start in the South, so maybe he’s going to try). 
Elections offer a unique opportunity to all of those of voting age. Particularly in 
a presidential election year, one vote can go a along way. You’ll be enticed and 


preyed upon, everyone asking you to vote for their candidates. It offers a great op- 


portunity to college students as well, most of whom were too young to vote in 


1984. . 


_ Even so, our poll, conducted Tuesday and Wednesday, shows that about seven- 


- teen percent of the UVM student body doesn’t even plan on voting when the 


time comes in November. Don’t even plan.on it. Like, they’ve planned what 
they'll be doing nine months from now. And that’s what’s sad. Sure, there are 
reasons, it might be a nice day, registering is a hassle, or even sending in an 


ot absentee ballot is a nuisance. But come on, UVM, it only happens once every four 


~~ 
pat 


=a 


ne 
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ats 


me 


years. 
And remember, if you don’t vote, you'll have to live with everyone else’s choice 


___ until the next time around. 


\ 


-Waldheim’s impeachment 
“misses important point 


Vergangeheitsbewaeltigung. It’s a German word which was created after WWII 
which means to come to terms with the past. It’s a word which the Germans need 
in their vocabulary. Especially after the War. But it is a word which the Austrians 
need even more. 

With the’inctéased pressure on the Austrian President to resign, and his stead- 


- fast determination not to, the issue of Waldheim’s involvment with the Nazis em- 
bodies a nation-wide question of acceptance more than the doings of an 
individual. 


It is not possible to justly incriminate a whole nation. There really is no such 
thing as collective guilt. Certain people in Austria acted immorally during the 


- War, others did not. What side of that fence Waldheim sits on is almost besides 


the point. 

What is important about Austria’s involvement with the Nazis is their will- 
ingness to come to terms with what happened. Opponents of Waldheim say that 
‘since it was possible for a person with a questionable past to be elected into the 
most important office in Austria illustrates clearly that the Austrians are not will- 
ing to accept and come to terms with their past. 

To a ceratin extent this is true. But there is another side of the story. 

That is the side which says keep Waldheim in office becasue his past is ques- 
tionable. This may seem contradictory, but what that says about the presence of 


Fascism in Europe is more important. If the citizens of Austria were to impeach 
ay 7 ms 


Waldheim (it is highly unlikely they will be able to) it would mearly be a 
~ Band —aid on a large wound. It would allow the people of Austria and the world to 


think that Austria is free from it’s Fascist past. But this is not the truth nor the 
message that should be sent out. 

Waldheim serves as a constant reminder to the atrocities which took place dur- 
ing the War. Impeaching him would only establish a false sense of security. What 
needs to happen in Austria is for the country to face it’s Fascist past. Only then 


_ will it be possible for them to come to terms with it. 


Israel wrongly blamed in crisis 


To the Editor: 

The response letter that 
Victoria Doyle wrote last 
week concerning Adam 
Levite’s interview with Tzvi 
Diamond is a perfect exam- 
ple of the typical opinion 
that people have today con- 
cerning Israel. Doyle could 
have spent her time much 
more productively by 
reading the entire inter- 
view, and not just the open- 
ing paragraph. Instead she 
spent her time dwelling on 
the fact that she didn’t 
agree with Adam’s opinion 
of the media coverage of 
the recent turmoil in the 
occupied territories. 

Levite’s introduction 
stated that, “Many do not 
know the Israel point of 
view.’ He then went on to 
tell us that point of view, 
through his interview with 
Tzvi Diamond. Yet Doyle 
told us, in her second 
paragraph, ‘““We do not 
know the Israel point of 
view ...’’ Since we can only 


assume from her statement © 


that she included herself in 
that ‘‘we’’, then we must 
only assume that she could 
not have read the article 
that Levite wrote. Yet she 
was supposed to be writing a 
response to Levite’s article. 
How could she have written 
a response to an article she 
never read? How could she 
have read the article and 
not found out Israel’s point 
of view? 
Doyle states that there is 
an ‘‘often practiced policy 
of ignoring what goes on in 
the Occupied Territories.” 
This is definately true. If 
people would take a look at 
their history books, or ask 
any professor who has 
studied the region, they 


The. 


would find out that the pro- 
blems in the Occupied Ter- 
titories have been going on 
since 1922. The fact of the 
matter is that there never 
has been a specific Palesti- 
nian homeland, and it is 
unclear as to specifically 
where that homeland would 
have been had there been 
one. The Palestinians re- 
jected the partition plan of 
1947, which would have 
given them a homeland. 
“The United Nations of- 
fered self-determination to 
both Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine. Both had been 
offered their own separate 
states. But the partition 
boundaries were erased by 
the Arab invasion. It was 
the Arab states — not the 


Jews — who destroyed the. 


proposed Arab Palestine.”’ 
(Myths and Facts 1980, pg. 
10) Since that time the 
world has done little to 


nothing to help them. 
Instead of attacking Israel 
for a problem that has been 
going on for over forty 
years, people should be 
reprimanding the Palesti- 
nians for not taking what 
they could get when they 
could get it, as Israel did. 
Yet people like Doyle make 
unfactual, opinionated 
comments like ‘‘the con- 
flict has brought to life 
Israel’s evil, oppressive 
treatment of the Palesti- 
nians.’’ How about instead 
trying to come up with a 
solution. The problem has 
been dumped in Israel’s lap, 
but it is not their fault. The 
world should be trying to ~ 
find a solution to the pro- © 
blem, instead of just stan- 
ding on the sidelines and 
chastising Israel for a pro- 
blem that they did not — 
create. 


David J. Halley 


Letters Policy 


Letters to the Editor must be typewritten, include ad- 
dress and phone number, and signed by author in order 
to be considered for publication. Letters should be no ~ 
longer than 500 words and delivered to the Cynic’s — 
Lower Billings Offices or sent to: The Vermont Cynic, 
Billings Student Center UVM, Burlington, VT 05405, 
by the Tuesday before the Thursday of publication at 


5:00 p.m. Letters to the Editor do not necessarily express - 
the views of the Vermont Cynic. ce 
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Protessors 


To the Editor: 

I have become frustrated 
enough after two years to 
write the Cynic. We attend 
a University to become 
educated about the world 
around us. We learn 
through our professors. Just 
as I look to a biology 
teacher to understand 
evolution, other students 
tegard political science pro- 
fessors as the source for 
governmental understan- 
ding. All students, most 
often first year students, 
assume that their professor 
is teaching events, facts and 


Drinking law unfair for students 


To the Editor: 

I’m eighteen. It’s terribly 
frustrating not to be able to 
buy liquor. I can think of a 
hundred reasons why I 
should be allowed to drink. 
“The government tells us 
we can vote and drive and 
go to war, but we are not 
allowed to drink alcohol?” 
People say there is no 
reason why the drinking age 
is set so high. 

What these young adults 
don’t seem to understand is 
that the government is set- 
ting the drinking age so 
high to be sadistic towards 
both teenagers and alcohol- 
telated businesses; they 
have good reasons. They 
must if they are going to be 
an important part of our 
society. They say one in ten 
people will be involved in a 
drunk driving accident. 
Whether or not they are 
driving will end up making 
no difference. The policy- 
makers in Washington are 
forcing states to raise the 
drinking age because they 
are afraid innocent people 
will be killed by drunk 
drivers. I know that I am 
responsible enough to drink 
and not drive and you are 
responsible enough, but is 
your neighor? The number 
one cause of death among 
18 to 25 is alcohol-related 
accidents. We as young 
adults, claim we have 
responsibility but the above 
fact disagrees with us. 
Again it is not you or I, it’s 
the guy down the street, but 
that doesn’t really matter 
once someone has died. 
You and I should have the 
right to drink, but tied up 
with that right is that guy 
down the street may take 
the life from your friends 
and family. The only way to 
prevent that tragedy is to 
prevent them from buying 
alcohol, and unfortunately 
make it more difficult for 
ourselves. Another reason 
the age is set so high is that 
by the time you can legally 
drink, you have up to five 
years driving experience 
that might prevent such an 
accident. 

In conclusion, I’m not 
asking you how to vote 


realities. My lack of 
knowledge in the biological 
sciences forces me to rely 
solely on my professor for 
explanation. Is there any 
reason to doubt the 
professor? 

From my _ experience, 
facts cannot always be dif- 
ferentiated from opinion. 
Whether it is “Raygun’’ or 
the ‘‘Peanut Farmer,”’ 
political science professors 
often combine their 
superior knowledge with in- 
dividual opinion. Indeed, 
free speech is permitted and 
encouraged in the 


against your desires and to 
maintain the current age, I 
just want to make sure you 
understand some of the 
facts before you take a stand 
on either side. You deserve 


classroom. Yet a University 
is designed to allow in- 
dependent thought by 
students and faculty alike. 
And the student must be 
given the opportunity to 
formulate independent 
thought. 

I say with no hesitancy 
that professors know far 
more than the student in 
the subject taught, and 
students are given time to 
voice their own views. But 
when a student is not other- 
wise informed, the professor 
becomes the single source 
of knowledge. Students in 


the privelege of drinking, 
but should that privilege 
outweigh your right to 
surivive? It’s entirely up to 
you.. 


“Freshman’’ is not a 


sexist word 


To the Editor: 


The Senate has commit- 
: ted an atrocity worthy of 
impeachment. 

To have destroyed the 
traditional title of 
“Freshman’”’ and replace it 
with “First year student”’ 
due to a delusion of 
“Freshman”’ being sexist is 
ridiculous. We and most 
others, feel that Freshman 
is no more sexist than other 
such -man/man words, like 
human, woman, manned, 
etc (which are vaguely sex- 
ist, but anywhere near 
enough to merit or get a 
reaction from the ...). 


Besides which, most people 
do not regard such words as 
mankind as sexist, but 
merely use them as words to 
which all know the true 
meaning. Additionally, 
think of all the poor 
freshmen who become con- 
fused upon learning that 
they are not freshman (as if 
they weren’t confused 
enough). Also note the 
cluttering and mangling of 
standard speech such as in 
the phrase “First Year Stu- 
dent, sophomore, junior, 
senior.” 

Second floor North 


Converse 


lower level courses rarely 
argue against their pro- 
fessor. I would never 
dispute my biology 
teacher’s comments. 
Reagan-bashing is trendy 
and quite common as our 


President enters his final 


year. Presidents Nixon and 
Carter have always been 
favorites. But is it produc- 
tive to simply comdemn? It 
certainly is easy. But what 
does a student learn when a 
professor gives his or her 
personal opinion of Gary 
Hart? If jokes and 
generalizations are made, 


need to beware of classroom bias 


the teacher has a respon- — 


ae 


sibility to separate them 
from the factual context of g 


the course. 


I do not write to support a — 


certain party or 


view. 


Rather I write to express my — 


concern. The last Cynic 
touched on this matter, and 


in this election year, when — 
hopefully students will exer- — 


cise the constitutional right 


to vote, independent 


thought must be encourag- 
ed. Separate teaching from 
preaching. 

Loren Monroe 


lowa Myth continues - 


To the Editor: 

I wish to thank you for 
perpetuating the Iowa Myth 
of Presidential Elections. 
Tony Winter’s “Insider’s 
View”’ piece in last week’s 
issue picks up this myth and 
runs with it. Giving no 
more facts than could be 
culled from the media blitz 
following the Caucus, ‘“In- 
sider’s View’’ seems to me a 
bit of a misnomer. 

Let’s look at the 
Democrats first. Did Iowa 
voters tell us “What we 
already knew?’ I think not. 
Granted, Gary Hart’s 
chances were smashed and 
Bruce Babbitt’s campaign is 
in serious trouble unless he 
pulls off an upset in New 
Hampshire, but what of 
Albert Gore? Is this man 
who stopped campaigning 
in lowa and called the 
caucus system “‘stupid,” sur- 
prising anyone with no 
votes in Iowa? He has done 
some campaigning in New 
Hampshire, but has concen- 


trated on the Super Tues- 
day elections 
Tennessee-native’s home 
territory, the South. Super 
Tuesday has over 1,400 
delegates. Should Gore get 
one third of these, he will 
be in great shape. In addi- 
tion, he is only 39, so his 
chances in future presiden- 
tial elections look good if 
he doesn’t win this year. 
So, the New Hampshire 
primary could reveal five 
Democrats: Dukakis who 
may win, Jackson who pro- 


bably won’t, but will make — 
Simon | 
and Gephardt, who will - 


the 


Convention, 


probably fight it out to 


int “thee 


eliminate each other, and © 


Gore who is relying on 

Super Tuesday to pull him 

out. After Super Tuesday, 

Gore might become a lost - 
cause. Until then, could we 

stop eliminate people who 
don’t deserve to be counted 

out. 


Richard A. Doran ; 


IT’S ALL FUN & 


AND THEN YOU — 


GAMES 


DIE 


But while you’re still alive you might as well read the 
Vermont Cynic. you can count on the Cynic for all 
the latest news, sports, and events. If it happened in 
Burlington you'll surely find it between the covers of 
the Cynic. Available every Thursday at popular loca- 
tions everywhere. | 
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Volcano Suns erupt after 
Raging Lemmings shook it up 


By SUSAN SCHALL 


Last Wednesday, two bands out of Boston, the Raging 
Lemmings and the Volcano Suns played at Border. The 
Lemmings opened to a small gathering under Border’s 
black lights. In actuality, as a few were milling around 
the wooden dance floor, the Lemmings practiced a little 
until they realized the time. “I guess we’re beginning our 
set about now...”. Okay, so these three roommates 
aren’t the most serious musicians, but they have fun and 
like what they’re doing. Isn’t that what this music scene 
stuff is all about? When asked how to describe their 
music they replied, ‘‘in superlatives, we don’t like to put 
labels on it — except record labels.’’ Have some rubber 
cement, please. 

So the Raging Lemmings: Hugh O’Donovan, Rex 
Rolden, and Peter Athanas, are three happy guys living 
under the same roof in Brighton, Mass. Hugh and Rex 
share the vocals, as well as, the bass and guitar. During 
an WRUYV radio interview, they described their bass- 
guitar trade off as: ‘‘Rex plays guitar and bass, and Hugh 
plays bass and guitar.”’ All three sing, although Peter 
does this without a microphone. But Peter’s voice can be 

heard in the Lemmings song explicitly depicting their 
reason for playing in a band. The song is aptly entitled, 
_ “Chicks.” Peter’s voice comes into play in the scream- 
_ ing chorus, ‘Chicks! The only reason I got into this 
_ band, CHICKS!” 
Before taking on Peter, Hugh and Rex played their 
' bass and guitar to a drum machine. The two called 
_ themselves, ‘The Power of Fish,’’ and before that they 
_ were called “Urban Eggs.’’ Then Rex and Hugh had a 
_ billion drummers. They placed an ad — ‘We have clean 
laundry, Need a drummer.” 
So now these three, though not all originally from 
Boston, live together in Brighton, a neighbor of 
_downtown Boston. The Lemmings thrive in this base- 


af 


ment apartment. They say this enables them plenty of 
time to practice and get to know each other. 

As most of Boston’s bands, the Lemmings play in various 
night clubs around town. Upbeat places like: The Ratt 
in downtown Boston, TT The Bear’s Place in Cam- 
bridge, Green Street Station in Jamaica Plain, and we 
must not forget two of their special favorites, Chet’s and 
Jack’s, both of which have since burnt thus causing a 
closing of their doors. 

The Lemmings joke about their ability to burn up the 
stage. They played and had fun. Though the crowd size 


might have been small, this was the only small aspect of 


Wednesday on the wood dance floor. The Lemmings 
broke into their set through their beginning practice 
notes, with full happiness. 

Purely funk fastidiousness... The dual voice play bet- 
ween Rex and Hugh showed Burlington the Lemmings 
were here to have fun. They talked, laughed and scream- 
ed to their grinding beat. The energy of these three men 
showed them to be quick to the draw. The Lemmings 
caught the attention of the few Borderites hanging on 
the edge of the dance floor around the stage. Their quick 
cords and upbeat, fast, funky guitar felt like definitely 
danceable tunery. But the tough Wednesday night 
crowd didn’t seem to want to fall prey to the Lemmings’ 
sheer stage enjoyment. 

Instead it was the Lemmings to fall prey. As a band 
from Boston, these three musicians were without 
hometown support and were destined to a smaller crowd 
by sheer luck of a Wednesday, and the fact that their set 


‘was to begin so early. Not much happens downtown 


before 11 pm, at which time the Lemmings were getting 
ready for their last song. 

The Lemmings had lots of catchy licks throughout the 
mixed set of originals and covers. Some of those played 
were, ‘‘Steal a Car,” a funky sort of old Clash—like tune, 
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Peter Prescott, the Volcano Suns’ drummer and lead vocalist, worshipping his tunes behind the glimmer of an oversized plasitic candle. Raging Lemmings and Volcano Suns traveled 
from Bean-town to Burlington to pound it out at Border. 


a Stones cover, “Undercover,” and of course they played 
their infamous “CHICKS” to end the show. When they 
finished, they sort of started to leave when a few in the 
crowd began shouting for more, like “‘Freebird.”’ And so 
they did a few more. Hugh began his rendition of the 
lyrics while he and Rex then began a few cords of 
Skynard’s “Freebird.” Then Peter joined in for the Lem- 
mings last song, ‘‘Potato-chip People.’’ A comical song 
typical of the Lemmings happy attitude. 

Before last Wednesday’s visit to Border, the Lemmings 
had played a Saturday night gig at 242 Main St., the 
Burlington Youth Center. Also the night after the show, 
last Thursday, the Lemmings played on WRUV’s 
Exposure. 

Next to decorate the stage, were the Volcano Suns. 
The instrument-draped stage of the Lemmings metamor- 
phasized into a virtuos playland. Stage toys hung from 
the ceiling, as well as, the amps. Recognizable replicas of 
Michael Jackson’s face stared out at the increasing-in- 


size Border crowd. But the play-toy most memorable of - 


all, and most impossible to miss, was the beautiful hang- 
ing of a cloud, below which stated, “I Love You!” And 
they do! 

The Volcano Suns are, Jon Williams, Jeff Weigand, 
and Peter Prescott. Peter; the drummer, also does the 
singing for the Suns. The band’s stage presence was a 
quick change from the Lemmings of the first set. Among 
light-up Noel candles and more Michael Jackson 
paraphernalia, the Volcano Suns raw raging tunes. They 
are a band of the loud, chunky, crunching, and snarling 
order. 


The Suns first album entitled, The Bright Orange Years, - 


was released back in July of 1985. It’s been labeled an 
album of ‘‘borderline hardcore’ music. This album was 
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What is going on at the 
Rhode Island School of 
Design these days anyway? 


Experimental abstractions 


By LIZ WEIR 
Burlington’s Fletcher Free Library may not be the first 
cultural niche you would think to visit, but by no means 
should it be ruled out. Two rooms tucked away above 
the childrens’ books wing routinely house exhibits by ar- 
tists who live in and around Burlington. 

Currently in one of the rooms is an exhibit by Karen 
Josepha Wallace. Wallace is a native of Burlington, but 
is presently studying at RISD (Rhode Island School of 
Design). 

The title of her show, ‘Experiments in Watercolors,” 
delineates both her earnest understanding of color and 
composition, and her ineffectual use of titles and 
presentation. 

Wallace has developed a distinct style, but remains 
open enough within it so as to retain a good deal of 
variety in her overall compositions. Her subject matter 
focuses primarily on the figure, and the ways the figure 
portrays an emotion or aura through abstract representa- 
tion. She extends this aura so it incorporates the whole 
piece. Because Wallace does not use a change of pose or 
any concrete objects to convey this aura, she relies 
heavily on color. 

Wallace’s use of color falls into two extreme groups 
which contribute most to the dichotomy within the ex- 
hibit. On the one hand there are pieces which deal with 
singular color values. These pieces tend to be murkier 
and more ambiguous due to the lack of contrast. Her 
other works use a deep indigo or black combined with 


~ pure, almost flourescent, colors. Due to this contrasting 


nature, these pieces work more successfully with 
Wallace’s style. 

A few of the subtler pieces, however, clearly hold their 
own. One of Wallace’s four oil-on-wood paintings, ‘‘Or- 
pheus Cavern,” is a good example. The color scheme 
follows green tones, while incorporating some yellows 


and browns. The composition shows two figures woven- 


in a mass of color. The piece flows consistently and the 
eye moves about the whole composition with equal em- 
phasis, thus creating a good sense of balance and 
unification. 

The varicolored pieces work well both up close and at 
a distance. These pieces have a fuller feeling because the 
color contrast creates a deep space in the paintings. This 
in turn gives the illusion of more frantic, freer move- 
ment. The color itself has been layered, giving the pain- 
ting a richer quality. In some places the watercolor has 
been applied to dry paper, which creates defined lines, 
while in other areas the paper has been dampened to 
allow the paint to move and fuse with other colors. This 
gives a softer line, which contrasts with the hard lines in 
other areas and contributes to the complexity of 
Wallace’s pieces. 


Roger Stettans 


SN 


Wallace’s ‘Orpheus Cavern’ displays her distinct painterly style. 


The first piece in the exhibit, ““Wintergreen Woman 
Felled by Spring,” shows a bright green figure slapped in 
and around a dark indigo. In areas the two colors flow 
together, which nullifies the defined lines, thus helping 
the work to flow more cohesively. The breasts and legs 
are the only solid clue that this is indeed a figure, but the 
continuity of line and color imply enough so that the im- 
ages register clearly as being a figure. There is so much 
fluidity in this piece that the figure appears to be 
melting. The piece is interesting because it both lacks 
clairity and maintains its apparentness. ‘“Wintergreen 
Woman Felled by Spring” is one of Wallace’s boldest 
and most integrated pieces. 

“Are You Also Alone” has similar workings as 
“Wintergreen Woman Felled by Spring.” “Are You 


please turn to page 20 


explores 


the world of Bob Marley 


By DOUGLAS BENEROFE 

Picture this. Your sitting in a somewhat comfortable 
chair inside a large lecture hall listening to someone who 
is talking about something you know almost nothing 
about. You want to pay attention to the speaker, for lear- 
ning is why you decided on the college route, but soon 
your mind begins to wander and you begin to look at 
your wristwatch, silently praying that these fifty minutes 
pass quickly. 

Last night was different. As part of Black History 
Month, Roger Steffens, one of the world’s leading 
authorities on Reggae music, spoke for two hours and fif- 
ty minutes to a captivated audience at the Billings Lec- 
ture Theatre. The lecture which was sponsored by the 
Minority Student Program focused primarily on the life 
of Bob Marley. Steffens said that as Marley’s career pro- 
gressed so did Reggae music. 

Steffens began his talk with a brief backround of Reg- 
gae. In the early 1900’s Marcus Garvey, a born Jamaican 


_ who had moved to Harlem, fathered the repatriation 


movement which was concerned with getting Blacks to 
Teturn to there roots and to Black Divinity. 

In the 1930’s Haile Selassie became the King of 
Ethiopia and was believed by a group called Rastafarians 


to be “Jah” which is short for Jahovah. Steffens said that 
~ true Reggae music should spread the message found in 
teal and preach that Selassie is God or Jah, Don't 


by imitation Reggae or pop which fails to con- 


a . 


vey these messages, said Steffans. 

In Jamaica in the early 1950’s the predominant music 
was Mento, a Jamaican version of Calipso. Out of this 
evolved Ska and then Reggae in the early 1960’s. Marley 
teamed up with Bunny Whaler and Peter Tosh to record 
Simmer Down under the record label Studio One. Stef- 


fens said Marley recorded several other hits in those ear- 


ly days of Reggae but he never saw a dime for any of 
them. Marley was so poor that he had to sleep on a cot 
behind Studio One. He finially quit Studio One and 
went to the U.S. where he worked the night shift for du- 
Pont and then Chrysler factories. It was from these ex- 
periences that Marley wrote Nightshift. 

Steffens spoke about Marley with a deep passion that 
the capacity audience sincerely seemed to appreciate. 
Every twenty minutes or so Steffens would stop talking, 
sit down, turn off the lights and his audience would be 
treated to a video of Marley in concert. Steffens who is 
the number one archivist in the world of Reggae inter- 
views and concert footage showed his audience two 
highly political excerps from two different live prefor- 
mances by Marley. The reason these individual excerpts 
proved to be of interest was because Marley’s ex- 
producer, Chris Blackwell from Island Records, had 
locked the videos from these and other Marley concerts 
in a vault in London. Steffens is one of the few that was 
lucky eneough to obtain a copy of the videos and he 

please turn to page 19 
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ic x | in K&K Beverage. | 
a Deliveries with K&K orders 

kK." || 1341 SHELBURNE RD. 


6¢ Mom says the 
house just isnt the 
ae same without me, 
ead : : even though its 
eee | | alot cleaner.99 


Just because your Mom 
is far away, doesn’t mean 
you can’t be close. You can 
still share the love and 
laughter on AT&T Long 
Distance Service. 

It costs less than you 
think to hear that she likes 
the peace and quiet, but 
she misses you. SO go 
ahead, give your Mom a 
call. You can clean your 
room later. Reach out and 
touch someone® 
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The right choice. 


By TARA FRACALOSSI 

There is a feeling of spareness, of cleanness and a lack 
of extraneous matter when one enters the Student Arts 
League Gallery. It may be because there are only four 
pieces in the whole gallery, large though they may be. 
It’s even possible that it’s because the work has been ex- 
ecuted solely in black and white, including the sculpture 
(which is actually grey, but that’s close enough). Maybe 
it’s also because the pieces have all been subdivided into 
neat squares and rectangles. The neat, clean work 
belongs to Niels Thorsen, a junior who has translated his 
interest in the figure into lithography and sculpture. 

The largest part of the show is made up of Thorsen’s 
lithographs. The three, almost life-size, nudes have been 
divided into a total of twenty-three separate prints 
mounted on blocks of varying heights. The height of 
these blocks is determined by the spacial relationships 
between the parts of the figures. Thorsen’s figures move 
through a deep space aided by the varying heights of the 
blocks. The piece opposite the door is probably the best 
illustration of this point. The figure lies propped up on 
one elbow, legs extending back into space. Thorsen has 
composed the ‘drawing’ so that there is a smooth move- 
ment from left to right and from deep to shallow space. 
The mounting of the print tiles serves to reinforce the 
movement by creating a sweeping wave that builds 


towards the most prominent elbow giving the work add- _ 


ed emphasis. . 
In addition to being sectioned and mounted three 


dimensionally, the prints have also been-painted in the. 


space around the figures. The painting is not all that in- 
teresting on its own, but it does serve to ground the 
figures as well as give them a feeling of solid weight 
resting on a surface. 

If Thorsen had assembled all his prints the same way, 
his exibition would not have been able to command 
much attention. Instead, in the piece on the North wall, 
the artist has rearranged the component prints, detat- 
ching appendages and placing them where only certain 
Hindu gods could ever grow them. At first, the jumbling 
of the pieces isn’t so obvious, given all the remaining 
ties to the other works but after a minute, the viewer 
realizes what has been done and begins to mentally 
reassemble the scrambled body. Not only is this en- 
joyable but it also calls attention to the fact that 
Thorsen was willing to experiment and change 
something that was already good. 


The final piece of the show again involves the figure. 


It also involves the construction of a whole piece from 
clearly compartmentalized pieces. This is the granite 
sculpture occupying a section of floor. What it involves 
is a carved stone head suspended between two crudely 
made steel boxes. The piece is just as simply made as the 
lithographs but where the prints are mostly pleasing to 
look at, the sculpture is slightly uncomfortable due to a 
deliberate imbalance of the size of the boxes. The head 
looks as if it’s about to be crushed by the steel floating 
above it (even though we know this is not going to hap- 
pen). This imbalance works with the mask-like quality of 
the head to make at least this viewer interested enough 
to study it for a much longer time than the other pieces. 

The power of the sculpture is such that its lack of sibl- 
ings is heartily missed. With some luck, Thorsen will 
continue this idea as far as it can be taken. In the mean- 
time, we have the first floor of William’s Hall to keep us 
happy until next week when Peter Katis makes his en- 
core visit to the gallery. 


Niels Thorsen incorporates depth and planes to create innovative 
lithographs. 
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By RICH DORAN 


The creation of a Top Ten list, such as the one I at- 


_ tempted a few weeks ago, leaves one open to the most 


embarrassing mistake: overlooking an album. Such was 
my situation when I heard the new Sisters Of Mercy 
album, Floodland, which was copyrighted in 1987. Much 
to my telief, I discovered that this album had snuck in 
through a back door in 1987, as it was released in the last 
week of December. 

| first took notice of this album with the release of the 
single “This Corrosion’’ late last fall. Opening side two 
of Floodland, ‘This Corrosion” holds the dubious 
distinction of being one of the longest dance tracks 
around, coming in on the album at 10 minutes and 55 


seconds, although by some bizarre twist the 12” of the 


single is only a little over 8 minutes long. The song starts 
with a piece by the New York Choral Society before tur- 


ning into a combination of a killer techno-beat, almost 
metallic guitars, and keyboard backgrounds that bring 
out a very strange combination of feelings towards it. 
One might feel that the song is just too long, but once it 
ends you'll want to hear it again. However, the album 


holds much more than this track. 


The danceable material on the album is evident when 


; continued from page 17 
shared them with his audience last night. 


The two political videos both reflected how Marley 
was involved in the rivalry in Jamaica in the late 1970's 
between Michael Manley and Edward Seagga. The first 


_ was in 1976 when just a week before Marley was schedul- 


ed to appear in Kingston, Jamaica an attempt was made 
on his life. Marley was shot in the arm and chest. Stef- 
fens said that The Whalers, who he has interviewed and 
even entertained at his home, swear that Seagga was 
tesponsible for this attempt on Marley’s life. Seagga had 
thought that Marley was supporting Manley. Despite be- 
ing begged by his friends not to appear in Kingston, 
Marley preformed anyway and played for 75 minutes. 


et 190,000 reggae albums. 


a 


Sisters of Mercy: techno- 
cold wave 


side one opens with ‘Dominion/Mother Russia.” 
“Lucreatia My Reflection,” the third song on the side, 
and ‘Flood II” join ‘‘This Corrosion” and “Dominion” 
in showing off the dancey vein of the Sisters Of Mercy. 
Some are more danceable than others, but there isn’t a 
bad song in the bunch. 

Having established an ability to produce a hard 
techno-dance style, Eldritch immediately abandons it on 
“Flood I,”’ the second song on side 1. ‘Flood I,” and its 
counterpart “Flood II,” from side 2, could, with great 
difficulty, be less alike. The former is slow and almost 
dirgelike in a cold wave style while the latter is quite 
danceable once it gets going. 

While the entire album is more or less a techno-cold 
wave approach, as is evident in the lyrics and hard wave 
beats, some songs are more so that others. While ‘‘This 
Corrosion”’ is quite poppy for the Sisters, ‘Driven Like 
The Snow” comes across as an almost bitter diatribe by a 
lonely outcast. Further, ‘‘Never Land (a fragment),”’ 
begins with a hard drum beat reminiscent of an old Led 
Zeppelin tune before taking off on rafts of keyboards and 
guitars with a very bitter, semi-suicidal, message. It is, in 
fact, a fragment, being the shortest song on the album at 
2 minutes 47 seconds, about half the next shortest, and 
doesn’t really develop the ideas in the lyrics as much as 
other songs do. 

By far the most interesting piece musically is the 
moody ‘‘1959” which leaves all of the other styles 
behind. It eliminates all of the instruments except a 
piano and Eldritch’s voice. This serves two purposes, 
first it brings out the lyrics which are quite confusing and 
very open to interpretation. Second, it displays 
Eldritch’s voice, which is quite limited but perfectly em- 
bodies the mood of the song. 

Lead singer/songwriter Andrew Eldritch is quite able 
in both respects. His voice is limited, but does display an 
ability to capture the emotions he puts in the songs. His 
career with the Sisters has been a topsy-turvy affair. Two 
members of the band left to form the Mission UK who 
toured with the Psychedelic Furs on their Midnight To 
Midnight tour. They originally were going to call 
themselves Sisterhood, until Eldritch released a record as 
Sisterhood called, sarcastically, Gift. They aren’t touring 
behind this album, however, more intent on making 
new music since the material on Floodland is that which 
didn’t make their last album First, Last, and Always. 
However, being left over apparently isn’t such a bad 
thing for the Sisters, as Floodland demonstrates. 


This brought worldwide attention to the Jamacain 
political cleavage. 

Steffens also showed an excerpt from the Peace Con- 
cert in 1978 when Marley united Manley and Seagga on 
stage. Steffens provided his audience with clips from in- 
terviews with Peter Tosh, The Whalers, and a segment 
showing Marley’s son Ziggy singing ““The Redemption 
Song” and clips from Amandla in 1981. 

Since Seagga’s takeover in 1980, Reggae musicians in 
Jamaica have been treated badly. How can a country 
that produces such transendental musicians, treat there 
artists the way that they do, asked Steffens. He ended his 
talk with this remark and then the crowd at Billings gave 
him the standing ovation which he greatly deserved. 


WILL ZORN 


scarf, is one of the worlds leading reggae theorists and can also boast of being the proud 
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GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER — 
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University of Arizona — 
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Get rich quick, and ho 


to love it 


BY DAVID CHARLES HYMAN 
Donald Trump - The Art of the Deal. By Donald 
Trump and Tony Schwartz. 

If you are expecting a book review that’s going to tear 
this money hungry, capitalist billionaire apart, read no 
further. 

The Art of the Deal is about a man who gets what he 
wants, and what he wants is far from peanuts. 

Donald Trump’s autobiography basically stresses his 
life as a developer, showing how someone with deter- 
mination and an excellent business sense can pick a 
piece of property, buy it, and create something unique 
and highly profitable. 

Trump goes through the trials and tribulations of his 
projects, clearly showing his ability to steam roll over 
any problem that gets in his path. The biography also 
shows how he works his way through beaurocratic 
loopholes that get him tax breaks that very few 
developers have acquired. Trump has an ability to make 
everyone involved; the seller, neighboring sites, and his 
creditors feel as if they’re all benefiting, allowing him to 
build’ with a small percentage of his own capital for 
multi-million dollar projects. 

Yes, Trump is extremely egotistical and self-centered 
but that is‘a central component of his ability to achieve. 
Being this way, putting his name on everything he 
builds, just helps him in establishing himself as one who 
builds only the best. His abiltiy to create huge amounts 
of publicity, whether it be positive or negative is again, a 
part of his art. It has helped him in becoming a man who 
now has banks coming to him and offering massive 
loans. They know that Trump is a sure bet. 

The book doesn’t merely discuss his achievements. He 
goes on to talk about how Ed Koch and his administra- 
tion have failed miserably at getting things done inex- 
pensively and efficiently. Central Park’s Wollman ice- 
skating rink took the city over a decade and 15 million 
dollars to renovate without completing and once Donny 


~ (he hates when people call him that) was put in charge, 


it took only four months and 3 million dollars to com- 
plete. 

This book is no literary masterpiece breaking new 
bounds in autobiographical literature. It simply 
demonstrates how Donald Trump’s persistence, motiva- 
tion, shrewdness and positive attitude have allowed him 
to succeed in just about everything he puts his mind to. 
If you don’t care about money or how to make it, the 
book probably won’t interest you much. I love this 
money-making madman and I loved his book. 


The instrument-draped stage of the 
Lemmings metamorphosized into a 
virtuous playland. Stage toys hung 
from the ceiling, as well as, the 
amps. 


The Bonfire Of The Vanities. By Tom Wolfe, 

GREED - CRIME - PREJUDICE - ADULTE 
These elements, often found in your typical superma 
trash novels, can also be found in Tom Wolfe’s |g 
bestseller, The Bonfire Of The Vanities. A novel of 
proportions (657pgs.), Wolfe nails down the very esse 
of a modern-day metropolis unlike any other book | 
read. 

For the madness of this plot, Wolfe chooses New Y 
City as the setting, perhaps the epitome of a city, as 
as being the home of the author (best known for 
novels; The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test and The R 
Stuff). 

The central character of the story, Sherman McCoy 
an old money, upper-class, Park Avenue WASP y 
leads the bond trading division of a Wall Street iny, 
ment firm. Sherman was brought up in a world of sec 
sion, completely isolated and unable to accept the 9 
of the population that falls below his standard of liyi 
His snobbishness and pretentiousness is enough for h 
to consider himself a member of “The Masters of t 
Universe.’’ Mr. McCoy becomes a pawn in the game 
all who see themselves in a position to benefit by Sh 
man’s partake in an accident that killed a black adol 
cent from the Bronx. Facts get twisted and blown out 
proportion by these people who include the mayor of t 
Bronx, a black anti-racist leader, the media and 
press. “4 

Although Sherman McCoy looks down on anyo 
who isn’t making a million dollars (“‘one unit”’) a year 
the age of thirty, one tends to feel extremely sorry { 
this guy. Wolfe writes the novel in such a way that 
would often have to put the book down out of pity fre 
the things that happen to this obnoxious bastard. It ¢; 
be compared to how one feels sorry for Alex, the viole 
and vicious character in Anthony Burgess’s A Clockwo 
Orange. The reader knows that characters such as She 
man and Alex aren’t worthy of sympathy but th 
receive it because theyre losing to a system that equall 
if not more evil. 

In this most suspenseful novel, Tom Wolfe creates a 
extremely realistic portrayal of a modern city, with all 
its prejudices and individuals who are merely out 
themselves. The Bonfire Of The Vanities is more than a 
excellent story. It is a manifesto on corrupt beaurocrac 
and also acts as a socio-political analysis documentin 
the age we live in. 


(Wallace’s) subject matter focuse 
primarily on the figure, and th 
ways the figure portrays an emo 
tion or aura through abstrac 
representation. af 


} 
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iz recorded in Boston and shows a distinct Boston heritage. Also Alone” happens to have the only clear cet 
1% Young, new music is fully supported in good ole’ Bean piece relationship in Wallace’s exhibit. Ti this partici 
fe Town. That’s one of Boston’s strengths. Young bands work the title gives a vivid explanation of the compos! 


tion, thus steering the eye to understand the movemett 


are not only given a chance, but are supported and 
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COURSES — British and European studies 
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NAME 
PHONE SCHOOL 


Return to: Ottice of International Programs, Muller 218, Ithaca College, Ithaca, NY 14850 


welcomed. New music is given a true chance to survive. 

On Orange Years, the Suns thank Husker Du. Not sur- 
prisingly, their sound is a bit reminiscent of the three- 
man Huskers. Much of the same stage sound presense, 
hazy guitar distortion, almost. unnoticed, throughout 
their songs. Most of all they are loud. 

Their latest album, BumperCrop, released last Oc- 
tober, continues with the band’s feel for alternative 
tock. The Suns chose to open with the title track 
“Bumper Crop”’ of their latest., They twisted through a 
long version typical of their entire set: really tight at 
times, but it seemed they’d just loosen up and messily 
drag through some cords at times. 

Another memorable song the Suns spewed forth was 
“It Matters.”” The impossibility of it all is that 
somewhere somebody broke the fattest bass string you’ve 
ever seen. How could this be? Pounding out the tunes 
too hard to keep up with Prescott’s vocals? Maybe. But 
this song’s taunting and repetitive lyrics become good, 
working hooks for the Suns, despite minor string fly- 
aways. It’s clearly possible to come away slyly mumbling, 
“it matters, it matters, it matters...’ 

The Volcano Suns are a good, harsh band. They don’t 
sacrifice strength for this harshness, even though at 
times they rumble through cords, there is a sort of 
tightness in all of this havoc. So as Prescott’s drums and 
vocals are wreaking havoc on your eardrums all you can 
do is enjoy it. 


. ching the eye and drawing you in to the piece. 


and organization of the composition. x 

For the most part the rest of the titles Wallace cot’ 
jured up for her paintings were detatched and inconsi 
tent. This was true of so many of the pieces that ot 
might think they were made only in jest. That is, unle’ 
others like ‘Are You Also Alone’ were similarly # 
awkward. This not being the case, the titles, which wet 
the only information given about the pieces aside frot! 
the price list, became a bit frustrating. I found myself tf 
ing to understand how titles like “Oh Chagall, the Att 
of Your Influence,” and ‘‘Disdain of the Innocent, B¥ 
perience of the Old” I and II really meshed with tht 
works they represented. 

A second of Wallace’s weaker points was her choice 
display her tiny pieces, some much smaller that 
postcard, on mats which stretched to dimensions % 
about 12’’x18.” In some instances this worked well, ca 


; 


smallest pieces, and those with a good deal of matting 
the left and right sides, got lost in the expanse of creal! 
matting. The pieces which worked well were definite) 
enhanced by Wallace’s decision to put wide matting 
Wallace’s exhibit, overall, is a stong one. While om) 
experiments, her pieces are vibrant, curious and hand! 
delicately. The show will be up until the end 
February. If you do happen to stop by, it might be a 
idea to disregard the list of titles, while keeping 
the apparent objectives of the artist. "i 
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| By TODD BELL 

round you. People in all walks of life stick together in 

ioday's supposedly modern world. A simple analysis of 

the music community shows it to a tee. 2 ruary 6 27 
ed on this continent exists. Sure, if you count fusion, 

Musicians on them are generally all white or all black 

Johnson’s band and confidants? All white. Wynton Mar- 

rock players can you name? Oh boy, Jimi Hendrix. I’m 


these are troubled times. More than twenty years after 3 a 
) ld was blessed by th 

ur Wor y the presence of Dr. Martin 

uther King and segregation was supposedly outlawed, ri ay 
acial clusters. Unfortunately, the supposedly open 
ainded artist community is no exception. Actually, it’s 
"First let’s look at the jazz world. This genre was made 

mous by blacks decades ago, and still the self centered 
the genre often mistakenly called jazz, racial mixing can 8:00 p m 

ye found, but fusion ain’t jazz and jazz ain’t fusion. Look Ls 7 . 
fwith the exception of a South American percussion 

layer or two here and there. How about Metheny’s 

salis’s band? All black. In fact, Wynton still holds to the h | 

belief that playing rock and roll, a form dominated by [ al ©, em én { as 
whites, is like contaminating one’s art. 

so impressed. And what did people from that time have ‘ 
to say about him? I remember reading a quote from Pete e/ U S | ve a S 


Differing ad 
he separation of races is still readily apparent. Just look A 
,perfect meter for the ridiculous mentality existing in y 
view of a race discriminated against since they first step- Flynn Theatre 
jt some modern albums that everyone considers jazz. 
‘ T ‘ 
band? All white. And new and upcoming hippster Mark see f eson at eS WI th 
And how about that rock and roll? How many black WO nd. [ OUS a nd 
Townsend saying how Hendrix was so amazing because : 
quicksilver— 


On Line ~ imagination...” 
-Montreal Gazette 


“Music Commentary 
‘ Sponsored in part by 


a generous grant from 


he r so overpowering and so black in a white man’s 
world. And sure there’s all those golden agers like Little ‘ 
Richard, but who does he get grouped with in all the S.T. Griswold Company, Inc. & 
documentaries? James Brown and Little Richard and all <9 é 

the rest of the ripped off black artists of that time. Blacks 

0 with blacks, whites with whites. Modern day is worse. 

About the only black preformer I can think of who could r 
be considered rock is Prince, and he is generally 
tatagorized by himself or as a funk player. Not rock and 


— 


Ticket Information: 
roll 


| Soul on the other hand is dominated by blacks. Let’s Campus Ticket Store 656-3085 


ts who can I think of? Janet Jackson, Anita Baker, |] Flynn Box Office * Credit Card Reservation Available 
| uther Vandrose: all black. 


| The game is true for rap. Where did this genre come . .$ 50 /$ 50 /$E 00 
ftom! The inner city blacks. It is the music of anger and Prices: 1 8. / 1 2. / 5, 

_ nsion in life, and stems totally from blacks. Oh yeah, 
ete’s the Beastie Boys but the only reason they made it 
Cause they’re white and sing the popular genre of 

music. Mommy suburbia wasn’t too upset when junior 

brought home a white rap album, but Run D.M.C.? 

eet it. They’re black and dangerous. All of a sudden 

‘ough the Boys went on tour with their disgusting stage 

“tow and bang, down went the record sales. 

| d the classical field? I heard from an annonymous, 

ack, classical musician that if he wasn’t black, he’d be 

of a major symphony. Instead, he’s a traveling con- 

| att always choosing jobs for their least stereotypical 

‘ ure. What a shame. And geez, I can’t think of any 
Stable black classical musician. Ever. 

what's going to happen with all this crazyness? Will 

‘ontinue to live in a world constructed with the walls 

Mica separation or will a day come when these 

i a Ous, century old attitudes will die? Will we always 
r that if something is law it is reality? I sure hope 

hope this ridiculous mentality will die for if it 
bepp die will never live in a world of true peace and 
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Composer, arranger, and conductor Julius Williams, UVM’s visiting artist this semester, at the piano with his golden fingers and 


golden smile. 


for 


A MUSICIAN 


ALL SEASONS 


By TODD BELL 

Every once in a while a special personality visits this 
campus. Often the personality is a speaker, just passing 
through on a tour of many campuses just like this one, 
not making any real long term imprint on the area. This 
semester one of these people is visiting, but he is not just 
passing through. His name is Julius Williams, and he is 
here for the whole spring semester, teaching music 
courses in Redstone campus’s Southwick Music 
Building. Williams, at the tender age of 33, is quickly 
becoming one of the most well known and well 
respected musicians of our time. 

Julius Williams was born in 1954 in the Bronx, but 
soon moved to Harlem where he began his musical life. 
At the age of 9 or 10, his grandmother began bringing 
him to church to accompany the choir in gospel 
numbers. This accompanying was not what you might 
think. It was not “‘read the music out of the hymnal”’. It 
was strictly hands on; no music, no guidance. The only 
thing to go on were the voices of the. choir. He played 
completely by ear. 

This habit of playing by ear lasted through years of 
lessons in which he was supposed to be learning to read 
piano music. To learn a piece, instead of reading the 


notes, Williams would ask his teacher to play it through 


once just to “get a feel for it,” and then proceed to 
memorize it totally from that. This method lasted until 
he was about 14, when he was asked, spur of the mo- 
ment, to fill in for another student at a recital. The other 
student was at a much lower level than Williams, so he 
was expected to have no problems with the piece on the 
first try. Oh well, no such luck. Williams could not read 
music and now everyone, including his irate teacher was 
aware. 

Williams formal training continued at ‘‘Music and 
Art” high school in N.Y.C.. While in attendance there, 
he got his first taste of pop-music touring, doing a 
southern states summer tour with the legendary James 


a 


Brown. After nights of sparsely attended shows on 
various college campuses, Brown decided to pack up his 
horn section and take off, leaving Williams and two 
other young music recruits in South Carolina with no 
money. Williams claims to still hear about this fiasco 
from his parents, who were vehemently against his going 
in the first place. They had to wire him money so he 
could:get back to N.Y. 

After high school, Williams continued his musical 
progress at the Manhattan School of Music and the City 
University of New York. This education was paid for 
through touring with another pop-rock band, The Fifth 
Dimension. This national tour showed Williams once 
and for all that the ‘‘fast lane, pop scene’’ was not for 
him. He tells stories of being young and straight and sur- 
rounded by drugs blurring even more the cities they pass- 
ed through. These were his main reasons for leaving the 
pop world behind. 

Though these experiences were not altogether 
positive, they did introduce Williams to many of the 
people who helped him later on in his career. After 
receiving his degree in Music Education, Williams felt 
depressed and a little’ lost, wondering where his life 
would turn. This lasted about a month. He got back on 
track, delving heavily into any available gig in order to 
expand his musical base. 

Some of these gigs were horrible and lasted mere days, 
such as a one week stint at a strip joint. During this time, 
Williams began to frequent local recording studios, often 
with his friend Fred Norman. This was more hands-on- 
learning in which Williams expanded his knowledge of 
recording tecniques and once more increased his social 
network. 

Though these gigs gave him performing experience, 
Williams true goal was to be a conductor. He idolized 
the likes of Ullyses Key and Coleridge Perkinson, and 
looked to them for guidance. To become a legitimate 
and accepted in the world of classical musicians, he 


began arranging chorales. The road to success, though, 
was not that easy. 

Due to his race (black) and pop/jazz musical 
background, Williams was and still is to an extent shun 
ned by the the snobbish, self-centered classical com 
munity. This is a hard concept to fathom after talking 
with the gentle man and being his student. Though he is 
stubborn and confident, he is not the stereotypical jaz 
artist who is preventing the classical world from com 
sidering his contribution. His well rounded musical 
knowledge came from working with others and he com — 
tinues to apply this attitude to his trade. It‘is obviously 
the fault of the narrow minded public that his reputation 
has not been given the chance to be extended further. 

It is not a fact, though, that his accomplishments in” 
the classical music field have gone unrecognized. One of 
his first major breakthroughs came when Zubin Mehta 
from the N.Y. Philharmonic called him to ask permis 
sion to perform his Overature. This fame has continu 
as in the last two weeks, both the C.B.S. Sunday Moming - 
and the N.B.C. Todas shows have filmed Williams 
working at UVM. 

Fame is not all fun and games of course. Williams now 
has to be selective as to what jobs he takes. Since he is. 
working hard at becoming accepted as legitamate by his 
peers, he must take jobs that will bolster his reputation 
in this vein, and in turn rejecting jobs that will hindet 
him. Recently he turned down the Grammy Awards, 
who asked him to arrange Michael Jackson’s Bad for .. 
choir. He also calls himself a big business co 
His time goes to whoever is the biggest bidder. 

Julius Williams will enlighten this campus in * 
positive manner, and will continue to enlightel 
everyone he comes in contact with. Even though he ® 
only 33 years old, Williams’s mark on society is 
significant. He will without a doubt continue his uf 
climb as an innovator and gentleman. $ 
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One Fine Night | 


Dealing with the aftermath of 


a wild night 


on the town. 


A graphic showing what a night at o bar can bring 


By LANKY LOUWEEZ 

You spot her from across the bar. You think, is it love 
first sight? God no, perhaps it’s just lust at first sight. 
lo, that’s corny and besides, it happens 20 times a day. 
ou know she’s hot though, on fire. You would like to 
t her aflame like some long thin cigarette, inhale the 
sence of her sexuality, let her softly filter into your 
ings, and then exhale her into the cold crisp world in 
ne powerful straight stream of smoke. 

You realize you’re an idiot. You’ve just taken a 
eautiful women and reduced her to a Marlboro Light. 
u're no poet. You’re not even a writer, for that mat- 
tt. You’re simply an incredibly willing junior working 
Naslight buzz. Well, you decide, you’re going to give it 
'tty. Maybe you won’t go home with her, but at least 
wll get a solid slap in the face. 
Yes, that’s it, if things don’t look promising after the 
Ist5 minutes you'll pull out your hog. You smile smugg- 
A sharp slap is better than nothing. At least it’s a 
faction, it lets you know you're there, you're alive, 
du'te something. 

You're talking to her now. You’ve bought her a beer 
td now you tell her how long neck Rolling Rocks are 
Our favorite. You tell her it’s a great beer, but only in a 
ttle, it sticks in a can. You smile to yourself. God 
ute insightful. She says she doesn’t really like beer 
at much, that she only drinks it to get drunk. She’s an 
lot. You feel it’s time to introduce Goliath, the warrior 
N your pants, but you strangle your impulse. You’ve 
llen too deeply in love, she is too damn hot. 

he tells you how she bought blue suede clogs last year 

Now everybody has them. You sense her anger, feel 

Pair in her voice. You tell her that the same thing 
“pened to you with your leather bomber. Now you're 
ne deep, you’re connecting, things are starting to 

(34 

= conversation drifts to the topic of music. She likes 
"Cure and The Smiths. You’re repulsed. You want to 
Ther about Hendrix, The Doors, but you suppress this 
i tell her you don’t really listen to new wave 
Ich, but it’s good to dance to. In truth, you wouldn’t 
ea shit to it, but you sound convincing nontheless. 
He's it hits 1 o’clock and the two of you filter out into 
’ Street with everyone else. You suggest a quick meal 
' Howard Johnson’s, nothing like a clam roll after a 
he of drinking. No pun intended. 
Su'te back at her place, wherever that is. You're 
“nk now and in bed with her. Maybe it was too easy, 
Abe she has calves like jello sacks. No, you’re only be- 
Noid. She was gorgeous back in the bar, back 
1 could see. You’re both naked now. God, her 
$ are fantastic. They are every man’s image of the 
, between a quarter and a half-dollar. You feel 
is on its way. You must suppress it, it’s too 


soon. You think of John Madden’s bare butt cheeks dan- 
cing in your face, but it’s not enough. You picture the 
back of Mel Brooks’s balls looming before your eyes like 
the wrinkled flappy skin on a turkey’s neck. You’re 
nauseous, but your orgasm has been stalled. You want to 


go further, but you aren’t sure if you should ask or not, if’ 


you should risk looking like a fool, like you did that time 
you farted and dropped a log in your pants in the middle 
of your friend’s Bar Mitzvah. 

You ask anyway, ask if she wants to make love. Make 
love, make love, the phrase mocks you. You’re not mak- 
ing love: You know that and so does she. You know you 
can’t ask her to bang, it wouldn’t sound right. Anyway, 
she can’t let you know that she knows you’re just bang- 
ing her. She says yes. You’re psyched. You picture 
yourself as Walter Payton flying up, up over the 
linemen’s heads, and into the end zone. 

Wait, that’s wrong. You can’t be Payton, he’s black 
and you’re white. What does this mean, do you envy the 
black man’s penis? Hell no, you’ve never even seen one, 
and besides, Goliath is more than adequate. You try to 
think of a white running back, no easy task. You 
remember Rob Carpenter, he ran fairly well for the 
Giants three years ago. God was he overpaid. You decide 
you'll simply be Payton. 

You indiscreetly flip through your wallet in search of a 
condom. Oh God, you realize it’s not there. You had 
loved those Cynic condoms, you had taken 10 of them, 
it was the first time you noticed the school even had a 
paper. They were plain and simple, you didn’t go to bed 
looking like some blue alien. What did you do with your 
last one? Yes, now you remember, just this morning you 
strapped it onto your roommate’s face while he was 
sleeping. You’re an idiot, you’re in bed next to a 
beautiful naked women and you have no rubber. Your 
roommate has the most well protected nose on campus. 
What should you do? You start thinking oral sex, but no, 
nobody thinks oral sex, it’s to clinical-sounding. You 
think Deep Throat, Linda Lovelace going deeper than 
ever before. It was the first X-rated movie you ever saw, 
everyone in it had huge sideburns. Forget it, you’re not 
comfortable enough to ask her, you’ll just be honest, let 
her take it from there. 

You tell her. She throws you a major curve ball and 
says she’s on the pill. Holy shit! Why would she be on 
the pill if she had been honest when telling you her 
track record? Maybe she has a boyfriend. Great, not only 
will you be making love to her, all her lovers, and all 
their lovers, but now some tree eating mutant might 
come pounding on your door in the morning. You 
figured it out once with your dad over dinner during your 
senior year in high school, you know you'll be making 
love with roughly 112 people. 

please turn to page 27 
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Call 434-2131 for 
more information. 


New hours: 
Monday-Saturday 
6pm-11pm : 
$10 per person. 


Scudder Publications ‘ 
17 Maple Street : 
Essex Junction, VT 05452 
Phone: 878-0165 


Resume Preparation 


Single page resumes prepared for $15 plus $.25/copy. 
Double page resumes prepared for $30 plus 
$.50/copy. Prices good through April first. 


Desktop Publishing Services 


Scanning (OCR(text)/line art/halftone) $1.00/page. pats 


Reports, resumes, cover letters, etc. printed on our 
laser printer, from your MS-DOS/PC-DOS disket- 


tes using our software and style codes for a $2.00 
setup charge plus $.25 per page. 


Custom styling of reports, circulars, flyers, etc. - 
$25/hr. 


Hours of operation: 9AM to SPM Mon.-Fri. 


CLOGS! 


The only Place 
To Get Thema? 


Leather Express 


160 College St. 
Burlington, VT 862-6911 
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VI. 


PASTA homemade 


fresh bisad 


pasta 


456 Church Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 658-2575 


You've never seen a deli display 
as delicious as this!!!! Salads, | 


/ 


entrees, pastas, Sauces, f 


\. quiches, breads, desserts, / 
and more!! All ready for 
take out at great 


20 sumptuous sauces « 
SOlJSOd UDI|D}] DUD 


prices. —_ 
Our Whole Menu Available To Go 


HOMESTYLE LAUNDRY CENTERS 


| AAW MAYIAG 


YOUR COMPLETE 
CLOTHING CARE 
CENTER 


e ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS 
BY KATHY CARBONE 


e FULL SERVICE DRY CLEANING 
e VALET SERVICE 


WE REDEEM ALL VALID COUPONS 
FROM ALL LAUNDRIES. 


‘eR SR TT EE EE 


7 MARBLE AVENUE, VERMONT'S LARGEST 
CORNER OF PINE STREET LAUNDRY CENTER 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
JUST NORTH OF THE CHEESE OUTLE1 7 DAYS/WEEK 
7am-Midnight 


FREE 
DETERGENT 


ALWAYS 


e PROFESSIONAL STAIN 
REMOVAL 

e FULL COMMERCIAL SERVICE 

e FULLY ATTENDED 


: 864-9712 
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MAN 


Screaming Question 


hen I was a child I had a pair of red mittens, 

\ x / And so yesterday I left the house to run some ¢. 

rands, but when I got downtown things looked gt 

ferent and the people looked very final. Everybody had, 

look on their face that said, ‘‘I’m not going to live foreve" 

Even the young girls wearing Woolworth’s make-up seem 

to understand the futility of it all. It might have been 

light but whatever it was put me in a strange mood, anjj 
spent more money than I had intended. 

When I finished shopping I was ambivalent about ley, 
ing, because although I had spent too much money th. 
whole experience seemed so real that I didn’t want it th 
stop. As it turned out, traffic was very slow getting outof 
town so I couldn’t leave quickly anyway. There was ay 
accident. | 

It wasn’t a big accident, only two cars, but one persony 
hurt. A truck making a wide right turn ran over a car thy 
tried to sneak around the corner before the truck closed; 
on it. But the car didn’t make it and the truck endedy 
running over the back half of the car on the driver’s sié 

What made it exciting was that it happened right int 
middle of town. It happened about an inch from the fr 
house, a block from the police station and three blocks fe 
the hospital, so there were lots of official people and a: 
and lights. And right in the middle of. this commotie 
even while the people were carrying out death-defying a 
everybody still had that look on their face. The parameti 
were giving the girl CPR, and when they looked up tog 
another breath their eyes said, ‘“This is all pretty silly, is 
it?” 

And later when the fire truck with the Jaws of Lifea 
peared the Jaws of Life Operator looked sideways at the 
and thought, isn’t it strange that this thing works il 


; 


I 


And it did just fine, and the man’s wife was then abletogh , 


out of the car but even she didn’t seem to feel one way 
the other about being out of the car finally. } 

The first person to leave was the little girl. She left int 
ambulance with her mother. The fire trucks left after th 
Then the wrecker operator left with the ruined car on 
rear platform, driving it away like a knight with the hea” 
a slain king. The truck driver left also. The last person ti} 
was the police officer, who, just before he opened the 
to traffic, kicked away some of the glass left on thet 
And when he finally left, there was only the mitten of? 
little girl, who eventually died, left in the middle off 
street. And it looked good because the road was very bb 
and the mitten was very red. 

Posed Question: You walk into a room, it’s totallye 
ty except for a woman sitting in a chair who is screa! 
and trying to pull out her hair. What do you do? 

Question Man: Poses Question. 

Inquiree: Grab a handfull of hair. If that’s what shew 
to do why not help her? And then when we were n 
would tell her the story of Samson and Delilah, so she’ 
completely powerless, and would do herself in propel 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: Well, first I'd say to her, ““Why do you want Ny 
your hair out?”’ And if her response was a scream I’ 
her in pulling it out. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. ; 

I.: I'd tell her to calm down, maybe give her a dria! 
something. Just to get her to stop screaming. And alsof 
her something else to hang on to besides her hair. Ont) 
calmed down (providing she did) I’d hit her in the! 
with a sledgehammer and really put an end to her prob 

Q.M.: Poses Question. : 

I.: Depends on how drunk I was. If I wasn’t, | pr 
would be a gentleman and not mess with her. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: Slam the door because I really wouldn’t want © 
with her. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I,: Easy. I'd cut her hair off and put a sock in her m 

Q.M.: Poses Question. . 

I.: Call 911. . | 

! 
h 


b 


Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: I figure there are couple things I could do. Of ea 
could leave, but that would be sort of a cop-out. ! 0 
professional help but that would almost be more f 
out, because it would be shifting the burden but ® 
blem would not have been solved. The responsible 
do would be to sit down with her and try to und 
what was going through her head to make her feel thet 
Then I could help her with her problems and get her 
the fuck up. 
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By STEPHEN MOUNT 

_ [ve been called many things in my time, some of them 
pretty insulting. A pseudo-soldier once, and recently, a 
pseudo-journalist. But now, I’m calling myself 
something. A pseudo-student. 

]’m sure you know people in the same situation that 
’m in. I like to call it my No-I.D. Identity Crisis. 
Everything I’m doing suggests that I’m a student at the 
University of Vermont, but then again, I can’t be. 

For example, I come to campus every day, | attend all 
of my classes (well, I’ve missed one and slept through 
several others, but I go anyway), I get university publica- 
tions in the mail, got my grades, my schedule. Even pass- 
ed in my Add-Drop and Pass-Fail forms. I even have a 
UVM parking permit on the front of the car I park on 
the side of the road. 
~~ But I’m missing one quintessential ingredient of the 
| student recipe. The validation sticker. 

- Don’t get me wrong. I’m not one of those people who 
owes the library money or who has outstanding parking 
fines. 1 know at least two people who also don’t have 
stickers, but according to policy, they don’t deserve one, 
while I do. 

~ Asa matter of fact, when I got my Statement of Ac- 
count at the riot we all affectionately call Registration, ! 
was amazed to find that the University owed me (or 
> rather, my parents) $180. Great, I thought. I’ll have no 
' problems getting my sticker. 


~~ I guess I was naive, but this was my fifth time through 


the whole mess, and I figured it would work out the same 
way as it always had..I would go to Station 5 (or 
" whatever it was) to get my sticker. They’d look in their 
~ teams of files and find my name. Then they’d lock at my 
“account summary and give me a sticker. I’d take it from 
them and stick it on top of last semester’s sticker. No 
' more worries, no hassles at all. $ 

This time, it was different. The woman looked at my 
‘name in her sheaf of papers and said, ‘‘You should be 
"getting it in the mail any day now. We sent them out 
» Monday (or something to that effect).”’ 

That was, hold on while I check my calendar, eigh- 
* teen or nineteen days ago. Say three weeks. So, okay, I 
‘ know the mail can be slow, but I live in Burlington 


‘ 


By PETER HAMMER 

: This year, more than ever, college students across the 

country will be flocking South for Spring Break, many 
enticed by the overwhelming variety of inexpensive 

“tavel packages. Students at UVM are no exception. 


Flyers posted around campus advertise that the exotic 
: Caribbean is only $400.00 away, within reach of even 
_ the most cash-strapped student. Convenience is another 
' teal attraction to these “‘prefab” trips. The sponsoring 
ttavel companies have taken care of every detail in the 


_ Cost of the trip, in some cases including even a Planter’s 
Punch off the plane and the tip for the maid. 

_ Despite the unbeatable prices, many students take a 
‘Second, wary look at the trips because of past horror 
‘tories. Problems with airline reservations have made 
~4guardia and Logan airports the Spring Break destina- 
tion for some. Hotel overbookings created havoc, forc- 
Ing Many students to sleep on friends’ and strangers’ 
‘ere for the entire week. Hotel locations, advertised as 
| short walk from the beach, ended up to be a 3 mile jog. 
_“ometimes the hotel was unsanitary and just plain in- 
tolerable, forcing students to seek lodging elsewhere. 
Student Travel Services of Ithaca, New York, is a pro- 
oe travel agency with student representatives at 80 


_Solleges and universities across the country, as well as 
epettising at 200 others. Jeff Jacobsen, spokesperson for 
fies that the ideas for the variety of trips come 
Press 3 ming attuned to college students.’’ As for trip 
Guality control, employees and representatives run in- 
dl tions on all hotels, “to make sure they are legit and 
me he stated. Ideas for hotels come mainly from 
wh: ports, an agency for the promotion of Jamaica 
ch endorses the hotels that STS uses in their 
es. Jacobsen rates the success of the trips as “‘real 
We get a.real positive response.” 
Spite of past misgivings, packaged trips are more 
han ever. Most agencies like to widen their 
ampuses not only in the home city, but also 
en ‘ire country. As a result, they have gone 


+ 
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SPRING BREAK OPTIONS 


anyway, and usually service from up the hill to half way 
down the hill only takes one day, maybe two, three max. 

So I came to the realization that the woman, for some 
reason I don’t know, lied to me. Or maybe her higher- 
ups lied to her. Whichever way, I still ain’t got no 
sticker (amazingly, my mother announced that a $180 
check from UVM came just last Friday. But still no 
sticker. 

Now, the validation sticker is a very important piece 
of student equipment, like an AmEx card or a condom 
— not to be left at home. I’ve found that I can’t take out 
books from the library, or reserve (I’ve got a friend 
though to whom I swore my life so she’d let me take out 
a reserve book). I can’t get into the gym, if the checker 
person is diligent, and I can’t get keys to the Cynic office 
if the person who is working at the Billings candy 
counter doesn’t récognize me. In short, it sucks. 

So, anyway, I guess its all my own fault. I admit it, I’m 
a procrastinator, pure and simple. Actually, when I sat 
tight down and decided I’d get my sticker,-it was a very 


_ simple process. I called around a bit and found out where 


to go, and then went there. 

I rode my bike down to Watern:an and went to Stu- 
dent Accounts. I told the woman there I needed my 
sticker and she asked me my Social Security Number. 
She typed it in her computer and saw that my account 
was straight. 

She was kind of surprised (as I had been), that I hadn’t 
already gotten my sticker, but she went back and looked 
on some list, then gave me one. For me, the adventure 
was over. | was now a real student, at least until June 30. 

But other people aren’t so lucky. Because of their fines 
and fees, they are pseudo-students. They have to resort 
to strange and doubtful methods of getting what they 
need. They have friends ch ck out their books, they 
make sure the monitor at the gym is busy when they 
have to go there and they sometimes even get a friend to 
get a sticker for them. There are ways of beating the 
system, but I don’t want to get anyone in trouble, so | 
won't dwell on this further. 

Yes, for a while there I was a pseudo-student. But now 
I feel better because now I have a little sticky piece of 
paper that gives me my identity. I am a student. 


into the student population seeking help in selling the 


. Caribbean. Many of these student representatives heard 


about their job from travelling on a similar trip the year 
before. Others hear of them through advertisements 
placed in newspapers. 

Mike Mandell, a student representative for Student 
Travel Services, got his position from a friend after pur- 
chasing a trip. Last year in Nassau, he saw the problems 


students can have with some of the packages. ‘‘There’ 


were guys sleeping on my floor who should have been on 
other trips,”’ he said. Yet he feels comfortable with the 
packages he represents. ‘‘I’ve been on the trips myself 
and can tell which hotels are best... If a hotel is better, 
even though it’s less expensive, I’ll tell them (the 
customer). Maybe I won’t sell as many trips, but I don’t 
worry,” he added. Mandell feels that having been on the 
trip himself has made him a better salesperson. “I can 
tell (the customer) everything they want to know (about 
a trip).”” 

Laurie Girion represents Sun Splash Tours Inc.’s 
package to Negril, Jamaica. She heard about the job 
through a UVM alumnus who started the travel agency. 
Although she has not personally been to Jamaica yet, 
she is confident about the trip she represents. ‘I have 
gotten a lot of literature on the trip and talked to him 
(the agency owner) about it,”’ she said. She is also plann- 
ing to go on the trip herself. 

Each year, great Spring Break plans seem easier and 
easier to come by. Exotic Caribbean ports like Nassau, 
St. Thomas and Montego Bay, once exclusive to the 
Park Avenue crowd, have now become the new 
stomping-ground of adventurous college students. With 
a little less than a month to go before Spring Break, only 
a few spots are available to the Caribbean. According to 
Jacobsen, “‘trips at UVM are pretty well sold-out.’ 
Bargain Spring-Break travel tours do have their own in- 
herent risks, but with research and a bit of luck, the 
beach is just around the corner. 
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This is a shot at the top. 

Our Retail Management Train- 
ing Program will guide you to the 
upper echelon of our corporation: 
General Manager, District Man- 
ager, VP, C.0.0.—there's nothing 
to stop the right individual. 

Hannaford Bros. Co. is a bil- 
lion-dollar-plus food and drug 
retailer in beautiful Northern 
New England. If you have the 

- brains, persistence, and desire 
to reach the top, we offer you 
the ideal corporate ladder. 

For more information or 
setting up an interview, contact 
the Center for Career Develop- 
ment, E Building. 


Location: Center for Career 
Development 
E Building 


Date: March 8, 1988 


Majors: Economics and 
Business 


Hannaford Bros. Co.. 

P.O. Box 1000 

Portland, Maine 04104 © . 
. (207) 883-2911 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Good Deal..Good Meal 


1 Slice..Pepperoni 
2 Salad..House Special 
3 Soda..Your Choice 


$2.99 includes tax 


Since 1976 
a 
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ike’s 


Main ST. at $. Winooski 
864-0072 


*Served only in the restaurant 
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In a world of bars that never seems to change, 


always is the chance to go for... 


By KAREN STRUTIN 

There are bars in Burlington that college kids don’t go 
to. They don’t offer live bands or french fries with gravy 
or quarter drafts. When my friend and I went to the 
Cozy Nook Pub on North Street Monday we didn’t 
know what to expect. 

“Some people feel comfortable here, some don’t,”’ 
Bruce Hardy, the bartender there, would later tell us. 

The place was pretty empty, about six people sitting by 
the bar, but it was only 9:30 p.m. Everyone was wat- 
ching the Olympics on television and chatting with 
Bruce. Busch and. Genesee on tap. Pinball machine. 


SALLIE SHATZ 


The front of the Cozy Nook Pub, a place rarely frequented 
by college students 


The American Express® Card gets an outstanding welcome 
virtually anywhere you shop, whether it’s for a leather jacket 
or a leather-bound classic. Whether you're bound for 

a bookstore or a beach in Bermuda. So during college 

and after, it's the perfect way to pay for just about 
everything you'll want. 


How to get the Card now. 

College is the first sign of success. And because we 
believe in your potential, we've made it easier 

to get the American Express Card right now. 
Whether you're a freshman, senior or 


x grad student, look into our new automatic 
ee : approval offers. For details, pick up an 
> ‘ application on campus. 
Or call 1-800-THE-CARD and ask for 
a student application. 
The American Express Card. 

‘ Don’t Leave School Without It™ 
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A Change of Pace 


Dart boards. Pool table. 

We ordered a couple of Buds: and played pool. Now one | 
paid too much attention to us, but when our game stret- 
ched on, the guys waiting to use the table next got ince 
tient. Would we play doubles with them, they wanted to’ 
know. CLT eG & 

“No, we’re just about done.”’ One fellow’ put two” e 
quarters on the table to reserve the next game. oy: 

We sat at the bar. I explained, embarrassed, that a 
wanted to write about the place for my college 
newspaper. a) 

“We don’t get college kids here,’’ said Bruce. He was — 
very amiable, as were the-others at the bar. Most were 
men, and most had come alone. They all knew each — 
other. 

Joe Monfreda, owner of the Ethan Allen Bakery, was © 
especially gregarious. ‘“‘I grew up with all these guys. | 
just come here because I knew them all from school.” 

He told us about his experiences working for SAGA® , 
when he first came over from Italy about 15 years ago. 
Although students would tease him for his broken © 
English, they would also invite him | to parties. “Thee 
have some nasty mean keg parties,’’ he said. 

Danny, one of the pool players, bought us beers. He — 
works in construction and drives from South Burlingeaay 
to frequent the Cozy Nook one or two nights a week. 
Why? ‘‘The people are more honest here. They might 
not seem it on the surface, but they are,” he said. 

His friend Dale added that he likes to play pool and» 
comes here because his friends are here. ‘‘People drift in 
and out. It’s very relaxed,”’ he said. He is an air condi- 
tioner salesman and lives in Essex. 

Joe said that anyone there would give you his last cent. _ 
“But put a few drinks in them and they can turn on ~ 
you.” There is a lot of frustrations in their lives, he said. 

Like any bar, the Cozy Nook Pub gets different crowds —_ 
at different times. “‘You got your morning crowd, and 
your afternoon crowd,” Bruce said. Wednesday is pay 
day, so that’s a busy night. There are dart leagues, 
women’s on Wednesdays and men’s on Thursdays. 

It can get rough there, especially on weekends. Joe 
said there were two fist fights the previous night. There~ 
have been fights with bottles and with’ knives*in: the’ 
past, he added. Bruce shrugged off praise for defending \ 
himself against a man. wielding a metal pipe last week. 

When the door opened next Bruce leapt, hand — 
outstretched, to greet the man who walked in. 

“Roger, see you later. I don’t want to put up with your 
mouth,” he said to the obviously intoxicated gentleman. — 

The man, nonpulsed, left. 

“We get people getting drunk two or three times a 
day, all unemployed. That’s North Street,’’ said Joe. 
The bar opens at 9 a.m. ‘‘Some people only go home to 
sleep it off and then come right back in,” he added.” 

Bruce is adept at keeping out the troublemakers while 
maintaining good relations. He’s ‘“‘been there for years 
and years,’ and knows almost everyone that comes in. 
To many customers, the Cozy Nook is a ‘“‘home i 
from home,” he said " 

The bars up the street are rowdier, we are told. “tf. you — 
get thrown out here or across the street, you can go t0 
the ...,” said Dale. bi 

The: next time the door opens it is Jay, who recently 4 
got married. He had bought his wedding cake at Joe's — 
bakery. “I'll give away a free wedding cake if I think - 
that the marriage will be a success,” Joe said. “‘but that 
hasn’t happened yet.” 

It took a while to get out of there because we had t0 
shake hands with everyone. It didn’t seem the night for 
the. Chance, so that was the end of our evening’ — 
pilgrimage. 5, 
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Ine Night 


continued from page 23 


You try to reassure yourself. Forget these silly double 
standards, she is on the pill because she is independent 
and responsible. She has it just in case. Just in case of 
what? In case a condom breaks. No, that’s ridiculous, 
they never break, they can stretch to any size. Your 
friend once told you he fit an entire 1987 Honda Prelude 
inside one of his condoms. You rationalize, there -are 
always lemons, flaws. You remember your seventh grade 
history teacher telling you he bought a Buick with a ham 
and cheese sandwich sealed beneath the dashboard. It 
took him months to find where the smell was coming 
from, they practically had to take the car apart to get it 
out. A rubber could also be flawed. Your mind is wander- 
ing. You see Mel Brooks, Walter Payton, and your 
teacher all driving into a condom. Of course, she takes 

the pill in case of a situation like this one, but how many 
times does a situation like this come up? You hope not 
often. You can’t help but think she’s a sexpot, a regular, 

a year-round player. You're a sexist rat. You want it to 

come easy and then when it does you think it’s cheap. 

What, should you do? You're afraid of a disease, of 
AIDS. Maybe you are only being paranoid again, but 
this isn’t about fat calves. You’re almost positive she 
doesn’t have AIDS, but what if she does? You remember 
senior year when your doctor told you that, you would 

_ probably never encounter a lover who had it. You’re not 
‘ina risk group. Still, your doctor also said that though 
you probably wouldn’t get AIDS, if you did you were 
dead. Dead. Screw the doctor, he was feeling your balls 
and making you cough the whole time he was lecturing 
_ you. Think of how many balls that old horndog must feel 
_amonth. Why does he have to break into a 10 minute 
_ speech while clutching your scrotum? The pervert, he’s 
probably in a risk group. 
- How can you get out of this situation? You can’t tell 
her you're afraid she might have AIDS. What is she go- 
| ing do, pull out her medical files, or a certificate proving 
| she’s healty? Maybe you should ask her for a flashlight 
and a 5 minute examination period. No, you realize you 
can’t ask or tell her anything of the sort. She would be 
| horrified. She would feel hurt and degraded. You know, 
tell her you might have AIDS. No, you spent a hour and 
a half convincing her you never had casual sex and 
besides, if she believed you, half the school would think 
you were gay by morning. What do you do? Do you tell 
her you’re sorry, that you don’t feel comfortable with 
_ your health or hers, and that your lack of sureness is an 
_ indication that you probably don’t know each other well 
enough to make love anyway? Do you tell her you don’t 
“mean to hurt her, that it’s not that she’s unattractive, 
| that she is pretty and kind and smart? Do you quietly get 
_ dressed, walk home in the chilly dawn missing what 
never happened, thinking that perhaps you could have 
worked things out, planned to see her, to get to know 
_ her as a person? No, of course you don’t. 
You do what almost every other man on the face of the 
| earth would do. You sleep with her and enjoy it while it 
, enjoy it for all of its full 10 minutes. You then fall 
silently asleep, wake up early in the morning, awkwardly 
dress, and hurry home. You shower and think foggily 

ut. what..happened. You feel angry at society’s 
assumption that the woman is always careful, that it is 
the man: who is irresponsible, who is the disease 
spreader. You feel cheapened, prostituted, like you were 
forced to sleep with someone. You realize for the first 
time that men can feel forced also. Why wasn’t a situa- 
tion like this ever discussed, why wasn’t it in your little 
Pamphlets, why weren’t you told what to do? 

You feel spacey and lightheaded from last night’s 
drinking. You have to go play broomball. You wonder, 
briefly, if you’ll die because of last night. Why does there 

ve to be AIDS? You imagine life without it, you pic- 

lute yourself running naked through Burlington with a 
| ‘ge proud boner leading the way. Imagining the 
Possibilities makes you feel the restraints even more 
‘“tongly. Well, you decide, you probably didn’t get 
S, you probably won’t die. You know the chance 
a ts e it was incredibly slim and there is no use 
Nortying now. You’re somewhat reassured, you won’t 
les about it again for quite a while. The long fine 
‘ Teak of fear may linger in the back of your head for 
je but for now you think of your broomball 

you think of Walter Payton, of perfect nipples. 
think of the back of Mel Brooks’s balls. You laugh. 
“od, they must be ugly. 
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FRANKENSTEIN 


Thursday 
February 48 
Flynn Theatre 
8:00 p.m. 


| will show you 
fear in a handful 
of ust...” ae 
=I. ENOL : 


From Karloff to the 
Guthrie, see 
Frankenstein on 
stage as you have 
never seen him 
before! : 


Sponsored in part 
by a generous 
grant from 


PATRICK'S | 


monster or 
an angel? 


Ticket Information: 
Campus Ticket Store 656-3085 
Flynn Box Office * Credit Card Reservation Available 


Prices $18,5/$14,50/85.0 Student Price $5.00 | 


with 


Dance Part 


Patrick Gym = 


: Tickets available at 4 
iFeb. 20, 10:00 PM 


UVM Ticket Store § 
$5.00 Eva. O0 Door! 
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Cats’ rallies top Princeton, Army 


By MITCH KATZ 

The best roller coaster I’d ever been on before this 
weekend was called the Loch Ness Monster. It was made 
of green and yellow metal tubing and had enough ups 
and downs to make you want to throw up. But the ride 
was always exciting and, like the similarly green and 
yellow Vermont Catamount hockey team, things always 
seemed to work out okay. 

‘Case in point, the previously mentioned weekend. 

The Cats, fresh off a big win at Yale, played somewhat 
inconsistently but well enough to win Friday night’s 
game against Princeton, 4-2, and the next night’s con- 
test versus Army, 5-4. The wins raised Vermont’s record 
in the ECAC to 10-7-1 and, coupled with a Colgate loss 
to Dartmouth, revitalized the Cats hopes for a home ice 
playoff position. 
' The word of the weekend was “‘comeback‘‘. The Cats 
had to bounce back from a 2-1 deficit in the second 
period to beat Princeton and a 4-2 deficit (also in the se- 
cond) to overcome the surprisingly strong Cadets. 

The Princeton match, which was supposed to be the 
more difficult of the two (the Tigers record was 8-8-0 in 
the league coming in) started out exactly that. The first 
period ended in a scoreless tie although Vermont came 
out aggressively and handled the puck well. 

Mike Millham, who played flawlessly in the shutout at 
Yale, continued to guard the UVM net, replacing Eli 
Delany for at least the next few games. Millham only 
had to make six saves during the period, while Princeton 
freshman Mark Salisbury had to stop ten Vermont shots. 

The pace quickened even more in the second period as 
Ian Boyce followed up a Vermont slap shot and nearly 
tipped the puck in the net. Just as suddenly, Ricker Love 
passed a shot in front of the Princeton net and it was 
poked home by team captain Paul Seguin, ending up 
behind Salisbury and giving Vermont a 1-0 lead at 7:38. 
It was Seguin’s first goal of the season, and he said after 
the game, “‘It gave us the momentum (at that point). 
The breaks were finally coming.” 

Looking back, Seguin might have seen that the 
momentum was not quite there. John LeClair’s boarding 
penalty at 9:20 and Rob Bateman’s slashing call at 10:06 
gave Princeton a two-man advantage, and fifteen 
seconds later the Tigers scored to even the score at 1-1 
on an assist from All-East selection John Messuri. 

Three minutes later, with both teams back at full 
strength, a fluke shot by Princeton’s Chris Hughes squib- 
bed by the left leg of Millham and Vermont trailed 2-1. 
However, the goal only served to fire up the Cata- 
mounts. In one of the most Gretzky-like goals of the 
year, LeClair came from behind the Princeton net at 
16:59, and flipped the puck into the upper right corner 
of the goal to again tie up the score, this time at 2-2. 

With thirty-three seconds left in the period one of the 


John Leclair lost this battle, but UVM won the game, 4-2 over Princeton. 


most frightening events of the evening took place. As 
Boyce was attempting to stop short the boards, his skate 
blade slipped and he slid headfirst into the base of the 
wall. Apparently hurt badly, Boyce remained on the ice 
for nearly three minutes, but was able to leave under his 
own power. 

The Vermont intensity continued into the third 
period as Duke Stump scored with only :47 gone. Ver- 
mont had the lead 3-2 and would not trail for the re- 
mainder of the game. 

Surprisingly, Boyce had not changed skates during the 
intermission and his edge kicked out once again, sending 
him head-first into the boards on the other side of the 
tink. This time, however, he got up quickly, watched 
Toby Ducolon take a slap-shot from the left point and 
put the puck in the goal after it bounced off Salisbury. 
The score at 2:38 of the third gave Vermont a 4-2 lead 
that would wind up being the final score despite heavy 
back and forth play and the need for a few good saves by 
Millham to end the game. 

UVM’s Coach Gilligan called the Stump goal ‘‘huge’’ 
due to its break of the two-all tie. “It’s nice to see the 
kids back in there especially after the goal that went in 


off the skate,” he said. 
“Mike (Millham) had a 
steady night and Paul’s 
been working hard all year 
long. It’s nice to see the old 
captain do it.’ 

Quickly, the coach’s 
thoughts turned to the next 
night’s game against Army. 
“T’m scared of everybody in 
this league,’ he said. ‘I 
hope the kids don’t...hope 
they’re in for a free skate.” 

Said Boyce about the 
Cadets, “We owe them 
one. We have to put them 
away.’’ His comments were 
in response to a disappoin- 
ting 3-3 tie at Army on 
December 4th. 

But it at first looked like 
it would be the ‘Cats 
themselves who would be 
put away by the lowly 
Cadets on Saturday night. 
Reminiscent of last week’s 
. disaster at Brown, Vermont 

almost lost to the 1-13-2 
= Army, trailing 4-2 before 
regrouping and winning 
= 5-4. The opening. period 
= should have let the Cata- 

mounts know they were in 


lan Boyce lets go as Princeton goal Mark Salisbury watches in the Cats’ 4-2 win on Friday night. 
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for a tough game. Army’s Robert Tobin scored first on: 

power play goal at 12:33, but Vermont countered wit! 
LeClair’s second goal of the weekend off a feed from the 
newly sharpened Boyce at 17:07. The LeClair goal 
which came just fifteen seconds after an Army trippin; 
penalty, was the peak of the Cat’s pressure that had beer 
building up all period. . 

That pressure carried over into the second period a 
Boyce came as close to scoring as possible without ac 
tually doing so. At 1:34, the puck careened off the insid 
of the left post of the Army goal. Three more oppor 
tunities for scoring opened up, but all missed the interio 
of the Cadet net by inches. z 

Vermont continued to look more fluid than the over| 
aggressive Army squad, but somehow with all the slapp 
ing around, the Cadets managed to bounce the puck pas 
Millham at 9:06 and take a 2-1 lead. 

But the Cats again countered strongly, and at 13:5 
Ricker Love pumped in a slap shot from center-ice to te 
tie the score at 2-2. At that point, things fell apart for 
the Catamounts. | 

Brian Cox and Rich Sheridan of Army scored withina 
minute and thirty seconds of one another to break open 
the game and give the Cadets a 4-2 advantage at the en 
of two periods. The roller coaster was heading downwatd 
at what seemed to be an uncontrollably fast pace: 4 

But then something happened. Something wonder 
that has not happened at Gutterson in a very long time. 
In a penalty-marred third period, the University of Ver 
mont Catamounts scored three unanswered goals to wit 
one of the biggest games of this season by a score of 34 

“We had a little talk after the second period, 
Gilligan said after the game. What a talk it must have 
been. The period opened up with an awesome amount 0 
Vermont pressure which led to a quick Bill Butler goal @ 
2:01. The Cats showed excellent penalty-killing ability 
and at 8:22, LeClair skated down in front of the Ver 
mont bench, flicked the puck out in front of the Cade 
net to Ducolon who scored to tie up the game at 44: 

The key Army penalty of the game came at 9:48 
Neil Minihane was called for tripping LeClair. Ducolot 
again took the initiative and three seconds after tht 


. penalty scored Vermont’s winning goal, a wrist sho! 


from fivé feet in front of the Army net. As goalie Brooks 
Cretien lay crumpled on the ice, the Gutterson crowd 
cheered probably louder than it ever had before.” 
From that point on, the entire Army ron 
disoriented. Vermont had regained their confidence &® 
took control of the second half of the third period. 1 
only scare came at the end of the game when the Ca0® 
almost scored off a face off in the Vermont 20m 
However, Millham fell to the ice, stopped the puck am 
saved one of the most exciting games in recent memon 
This weekend, the Cats will take to the road, pl 
Harvard and Dartmouth. Last Tuesday, they tied UR¥ 


4-4 in Durham, a place they haven’t won since, 


Once again, the Vermont ski 
team proved to the spoilers at 
another school’s winter carnival. 
This time they trounced the field 
‘at Dartmouth, as impressive perag 
formances were registered by thes 
men’s Alpine and women’s Nor- 


dic squads. 


By ANDY RICHARDSON 
Eliciting about as much surprise as a loss by the French 
hockey team at Calgary, Vermont pocketed another 


il 
_Eastern Carnival victory over the weekend, this time at 
Dartmouth, in a contest that wasn’t even close. As 
P ofepal. ics: * 
_ The men racked up a remarkable 56-point victory with 
323, as St. Lawrence collected 269 and the host team, 
Dartmouth, managed a humble third with 257. In doing 
so, Vermont won two events handily, edged Dart- 
| mouth’s outstanding Alpine team in a third, and placed 
second behind St. Lawrence’s Nordic team in the 
fourth. 

The outcome was at least within the realm of doubt up 
until the second day’s slalom competition, when Ver- 
mont decimated the opposition. By placing five skiers in 

the top ten, including Jesse Hunt in second, Dean Keller 

third, Tim Curran fourth, and Kirk Petty and Nils 

4 Albert at sixth and seventh, the Cats bombed second 

; - place St. Lawrence and third place Dartmouth by 34 and 

40 points, respectively, effectively wiping away any 

, lingering concerns over who was the best team out 
ere. 

This performance, in fact, echoed the Nordic competi- 
tion of the previous day, when in the 15-K race the Ver- 
mont men also placed six skiers in the top ten. There 

- were stellar performances from Sturla Hagen and Snorre 
Krogstad, at number one and number two, and Bruce 
Likly, Johannes Heckmann, George Welk, and Stan 
Seeman at five, seven, nine, and ten. Such dominance 

in both Nordic and Alpine is not something that is seen 
every day. It would be a mistake to take the 1988 edition 
of the UVM Ski Team too lightly. 

“Teams like Dartmouth have some great individual 
skiers,” reminded Vermont Cross Country Head Coach 
Perry Bland. ‘Dartmouth has a strong Alpine team; St. 

wrence has a tough Cross Country team. I have to 
feel, though, like we are the deepest all-around, as plac- 

_'ng six of the top ten skiers (in both Alpine and Nordic 

» Competition) shows. We have tried to ski as a team, and 
__ We have definitely been able to do that.” 
___ the women, meanwhile, coasted to a 40-point 

ttiumph with 312, delegating Dartmouth and Mid- 

ity to second and third at 272 and 271, respectively. 
a3 N also winning three out of four events, the women ran 

eit record to an unblemished 4-0. 

- A Lest it be feared that the women are not as deep as the 
men, the Nordic team dispensed with that idea. In the 
_tace, Selma Lie topped the field while Sari 
lander placed third, Brenda White took fourth, and 
‘ilson came in eighth. Except for White, who 
tinual standout in only her second year of 


elas. 5 ) UVM skier Kirk Petty manuevers around the slalom gates during last year’s Dartmouth Winter Carnival. 
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competition, all the racers are newcomers, and such out- 
put from them portends well for the future. A team of 
Lie, White, and Agrillander also copped top honors in 
the 3x5 relay, a race they have owned in 1988. 

Women’s Alpine, though perhaps not as dominating 
as its counterpart in Nordic, placed Heidi Frost and 
Sigrid Katzenberger at three-four in giant slalom and 
Gabriella Hamberg on top of the slalom competition. 
Katzenberger managed a fifth as well, earning praise for 
what was one of her better days with the team. 

Bland also had praise for some of the key newcomers. 
“T have been really impressed with some of the younger 
skiers,’ enthused Bland, mentioning Lie, Seeman, and 
Agrillander, who all placed in the weekend’s 
competition. 

Assistant Coach Hanne Krogstad had words of praise 
for White as well. ‘I’m impressed with Brenda White, 
who has really made an effort to learn how to ski 
classical style (White skied downhill two years ago). I 
really never thought she would be skiing at this level this 
soon.” 

As the team rolls up big win after big win, this reporter 
must struggle to find some sort of clouds on the horizon. 
Has the team peaked too early? Pretty much no, accor- 
ding to Bland. “I think we’re just starting to come on,” 
he offered. ‘‘We are racing at a high level every weekend 
while still keeping an eye looking toward the Eastern’s 
and the NCAAs. We want to have a championship per- 
formance in March.” 

He would get no dispute from Krogstad, who was quick 
to laud her skiers. ‘‘They are really doing well,” she said. 


_ “I think we are improving every week, because the races 


enable us to get better. For example, Brenda had a fourth 
this week (in 10-K Nordic), and although last week she 
had a first, she may be in even better shape now than she 
was then. The season is basically an exercise in getting 
ready for the NCAAs. You don’t look back on an in- 
dividual Eastern Carnival; it is what happens in March 
that is what you remember.” 

Especially when that team looks to challenge for the 
top spot in the country once again. “Colorado beat 
(1987 Champions) Utah recently,” informed Bland, “‘so 
we know those two teams are out there. The East is 
stronger this year than in past years, and that has helped 
us mentally; there are no overall challengers like out 
West, but there is a decent level of competition. I’m 
pleased to see we have a lot of Vermonters on the team 
this year, and that is a trend I hope to see continue. 
We're trying to build that.”’ Bland added, with a laugh, 
“I have no desire to see our racers skiing against us.” 
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What is Dim Sum? 


".- For the meal of your life, call 
. Five Spice Cafe. 


864-4045 


Winner of Vanguard’s 1988 


175 Church Street - 1 block South of City ! 


““Best Ethnic and Vegetarian Restaurant””! 


“The best restaurant in town!” 
—John Powers. Boston Globe 


FOR THE BEST 
DEFENSE AGAINST 
CANCER, SEE YOUR 

DOCTOR ONCE 

A YEAR AND HIM 

ONCE A WEEK. 


He may not look like every- 
body's idea of a cancer specialist. 
But there’s strong evidence 

that your greengrocer has 
access to cancer protection you 
won't find in any doctor’s office. 

Like broccoli. Peaches. Cante- 
loupes. Spinach. And other 
sources of Vitamin A related to 
lowering the risk of cancer of the 
larynx and esophagus. Not to 
mention sweet potatoes, carrots, 
pumpkin, winter squash, toma- 
toes, citrus fruits and brussels 
sprouts. 

Vegetables such as cabbage, 
broccoli, brussels sprouts, kohl- 
rabi and cauliflower may help 
reduce the risk of gastrointesti- 
nal and respiratory tract cancer. 

Fruits and vegetables (and 
whole grain cereals such as 
oatmeal, bran and wheat) may 
help lower the risk of colorectal 
cancer. 

In short, make sure you do 
what your mother always told 
you to do. Eat your vegetables. 
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TRY OUR 
SUNDAY 


| SERVICE 


At Kinko's, we offer complete copying services 
seven days a week. And our staff has a friendly, 
professional attitude you won't find anywhere else. 
Try Kinko's. We could be the answer to your 
prayers. 


“josé, 
cuervo what you 


say!” 


Cordoba Tequila Bar 
152 Church Street 
Upstairs 
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Last Saturday’s Golden G 
Memorial Auditorium wa 
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Lucky delivers 
sucker punch — 


By LUCKY KALANGES ost 
Eleven champions were crowned at the Vern, 
Golden Gloves finals Saturday night at Memor, 
Auditorium, but only one fighter walked away with wi 
two trophies. if 
16-year old Bannon Corbett of the Greater Hoos, 
Boxing Club, won both the 106-pound title and 4 
tournament’s most outstanding boxer award. 

Sporting a stiff jab and good ring savvy, Co 
unanimously outpointed defending champion M 
Shepard. 

Corbett assumed command of the bout right from 
opening bell, staggering his opponent with an array ¢ 
body punches. Sticking with the textbook fight ply, 
Corbett worked upward as the fight progressed, folloy, 
ing his successful jab with combinations to the head, 
the end of the second round, Shepard was extrem, 
tired and bleeding profusely from the nose and mo 

In the ‘third, the defending champ launched 
desperate attack to retain his title, but was fought off 
the quick-fisted Corbett who proved to be a formid 
counter puncher as well. 

The 125-pound final was a rematch between def 
ding champion Rick Winchell of the Glens Falls Box 
Club and Todd Soucier of Barton Boxing. Winchel 
unique and effective ability to fight while backing 
played a key role in the successful defense of his title 

As the determined Soucier tried to take the fight 
side, Winchell used every inch of his sizeable reach 
vantage to.keep him at bay. Though Soucier occasio 
ly scored to body, he was unable to land any cleans 
to the head of his opponent, and lost by unaninx 
decision. 


A second Barton boxer bit the dust in the = 


final, when Jason Szlinsky came out smokin’ again , 
defending champion Scott Patterson of the K.O. Boxig) 
Club. ee 
After about a minute however, a tired Szlinski receiv 
ed a thorough beating at the hands of a patient, 
more experienced fighter in Patterson. 

A stunned, but nevertheless wise Szlinski refused t 
answer the bell for round two. ‘ 

In an all out slugfest, Gary Wilcox of Glens Falls m 
quick work of Anthony Pavone, stopping him in the 
round with a series of jaw-jolting combos. Pavone st 
tained two standing eight counts before referee Mi 
Armstrong called it off. 

Jeff Beliveau (Olympic Boxing) retained his 147-po 
title by thoroughly outclassing Jay Maynard of Ti 
Town. Beliveau scored almost at will, battering 
challenger with decapitating hooks and_ rib-crushit 
blows, sporting an occasional ‘‘Ali-Shuffle’’ or “Rope 
dope’’ to break up the pounding monotony. 

For going the distance, Maynard should get this yea!’ 
Balboa Award, because heart is about all he can ha 
left. 

Jeffery Batchelder (165 lbs.) became the third Hoosid 
fighter to win a title when in the second round, 
caught Glen ‘Skull’? Shaddock on the ropes with!\ 
roundhouse right. Hurt badly, Shaddock was able W 
salvage his balance, but not the fight, as the ref stepp™ 
in to prevent further damage. 

Bobby Wilcox of Glens Falls won the lif 
heavyweight title with a dramatic comeback TKO ov 
Robert Platt in the first round. Early on, Platt 
Wilcox reeling to ropes with an aggressive flurry of pl 
ches, but Wilcox caught him charging in with a shi 
right uppercut, and followed with his own barrage t! 
forced a standing eight count. Nevertheless, Platt chat 
ed in again, but was tatooed by a ‘‘Kid Gavilin” st 
bolo right, after which the fight was halted. 

In the greatly anticipated Heavyweight bout, lod 
favorite Bob Dragon won a conarenitl split decis! 
over a much heavier Angelo Iachetta. Spotting Iacht! 
an enormous 70 pound weight advantage, Drago 
decided underdog at only 180 pounds, came up W! 
late rally in the third, which proved to be the differe™ 
The speedy Dragon outmanuvered and outpunched™ 
lethargic lachetta, who seemed to lack any ‘“** 
instinct.” 

In three of the less exciting championship fights,” 
ny Andrews of the Greater Hoosick Club wom © 


Greg Brunson, from Lewiston, Maine, topped Irisht™ 
Patrick O’Neill for the 156-pound crown, and } 
Powell became the fourth victorious Glens Falls 50” 
winning the 119-pound title when his opponent; * 
Pollard, failed to make the weight. a, 
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ony and ecstasy 
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pes By DAN KURTZ 
It all happened in a blur, so suddenly that it was 
most impossible to realize what was going on. In less 
han ten seconds, Dan Jensen’s dreams of an Olympic 
redal were wiped out as he spilled on the hard ice sur- 
ice at the Olympic Oval. 

Jensen had spent years waiting to compete in the 
jlympics, trained thousands of hours and poured all of 
is thoughts into a race that would be over in a little 
nore than 30 seconds. However, Jensen’s mind wasn’t 
n the race — it couldn’t have been. His sister had died 
f leukemia that morning. He tried to fight his emo- 
ions, saying that she would have liked it to be that way. 
je said he was going to deliver her a gold medal. 
Millions of Americans sat in front of their television 
ets, exhorting him to the ultimate triumph, but in a 
uel twist of irony, he fell. 

Will we remember the vision of Jensen falling and 
suulking off the track the same way an older generation 
remembers Johnny Most saying, ‘‘Havilechek stole the 
ball, Havilechek stole the ball,” or Russ Hodges 
memorable call of Bobby Thompson’s homer to beat the 
Dodgers when Hodges screamed about 16 times, ‘‘The 
Giants win the pennant!”’ 

For every victory, naturally there must be a defeat. 
The ecstasy of victory must be counterbalanced by the 
humility and frustration which defeat brings. Images of 


ha 


_ Double faults 
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Doug Williams walking off the field triumphantly at the 
Super Bowl can be offset by those of Walter Payton sulk- 
‘ing on the bench after his last game. 

Still, the Olympics are much more than gold medals 
and'last place finishes. There are also athletes like the 
Jamaican bobsled team, a luger competing for Puerto 
‘Rico; the skier from Fiji and Eddie Edwards, a bespeckl- 
ed ski jumper fom England. It is not winning or losing 
‘that matters to these athletes — they have no chance of 
winning — it is competing. To laugh at these athletes 
because they finish seven minutes behind the winner in 
‘the downhill or only jump about half as far as the winner 
in the ski jump is pointless. After all, they are in 
‘Qilgary, rubbing elbows with some of the greatest 
athletes in the world, while you are sitting on the couch 
“guzzling a suitcase of Meister Brau. 

3 Many people dismiss the Winter Olympics because the 
US. doesn’t dominate them. This sort of ethnocentric 
“attogance hardly embodies the Olympic spirit, but if the 
“USS. does poorly, these people will be openly critical. of 
our athletes, especially the hockey team. Americans 
“have not excelled in the Winter Olympics in recent 
years, especially since the Russians and East Germans 
Started competing. 
~ Ocassionally an American athlete like Eric Heiden 
will come along and dominate a sport, but this happens 
rarely. Traditionally, the U.S. does best in figure skating 
and sometimes can do well in speed skating as well. Yet 
“Most people don’t realize we have made tremendous 
'Sttides in the biathlon and luge where just being com- 
‘Petitive with the Europeans is noteworthy. 

What’s wrong with a small country like Finland or 
Liechtenstein winning a few gold medals? Europeans 
tend to like winter sports more than Americans do 
Decause if you live in Falun, Sweden what else will you 
do between November and April? You can’t exactly 
train for the biathlon if you live in San Diego. 

_ While many athletes like Pirmen Zurbriggen earn as 
Much as a million dollars a year, and all the Eastern 
tutopean athletes are supported entirely by the state, 
| te American athletes, particularly those in biathlon 
‘nd luge, have to really scramble to gain sponsorship. 
le Nelson, the biathlete from Essex that carried the 
Us flag during the opening ceremony, often had to dig 
itches so he could continue to compete. Nelson holds a 
ister’s degree in Engineering. 

_ Taking advantage of my cable television, | was able to 
z ch the Canadian broadcasts of the infamous sport of 
sutling. For two hours I sat and watched, unable to com- 
tehend exactly what was happening. The sport was so 
“omplicated it made cricket seem like basketball. Seeing 
Wis ch of middle-aged men sweep a broom across the 
;,.'8 88 appealing to me as watching reruns of Joanie 
*§ Chachi or The Oldest Rookie. How this ever got into 
ympics I’ll never know, but then again I wish wif- 
Was an Olympic sport. 


You've thought about it. 


You've tried to imagine 
what it would be like. 


You know it would be 
exciting. And a 
Challenge. And quite 
possibly the most 
rewarding experience of 
your life... 


Three Americans overseas in Asia, Africa 
and South America speak frankly on what 
Peace Corps life is like for them. 

It isn’t easy and it isn’t for 
everyone—they’ll tell you that up front. 

But if you’ve ever considered going 
overseas in the Peace Corps, then now is 
your chance to see and hear for yourself 
what could be ‘the toughest job you'll 
ever love.” , 


Note: Former Peace Corps volunteers will 
be on hand to answer questions following 
the 25 minute film. And it’s free! 


* Tuesday, Feb 23 
* 7:00 pm 
* 103 Rowell Building 


Peace Corps Representative Jennifer Grant 
will be on hand to discuss volunteer life, the 
requirements and the benefits. For more infor- 
mation call 656-3021 ext 3. 


U.S. Peace Corps 


The Movie 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 
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315*PINE STREET 
BURLINGTON 


863-3428 


“The Toughest Job You'll Ever Love” 


eDOORS & WINDOWS 
® FORMICA COUNTERTOPS 
® PICTURE FRAMES 

@BLDRS HARDWARE 

® PANELING 

®SHELVING 

® MOULDINGS 

® CABINET 

@ CORK BOARDS 


Over 50 years of Service 


T «+ Hae 


LUMBER COMPANY,INC 


SAL OR peed fete Me oe Sy oa shh 


Wan ae 
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Smugglers’ Ski Express 
.*30 Includes Round Trip Bus & he Ski Tickets 
Daily thru March 


*7 Round Trip For 
Smugglers’ Notch 

Season Pass & (]Rgyrar- 
Passport pea 


Holders! 


ip! 3 
-A&xw 


‘From Siiugelect? 
AM PLACE PM PLACE 


it Geet coe fh eee =. SERVICE AX 
se fee = DAILY 

7:45 Gutterson Circle 5:30 UVM Gutterson Circle CELERS NOTCH 
8:00 Sheraton 5:45 Cagis Bes Ctr THRU 

8:30 Martin Lang Farm Ctr Ee ot & Willard & Maple MARCH Be ey 
9:15 Arrive at Smugglers’ G15 Madison y 899-4089 


Selected Clothing For Men & Women 30 to 50% OFF 


Royal Robbins Shirts Down Parkas—Mountain Parkas— 
Woolrich Sweaters Windshells—Rain Wear— 
Gerry Parkas Gloves—Pants—Shirts—T’necks— 


Columbia Bugaboo Jackets Children’s Jackets—Sorel Boots 


...much, much more! 


All XC Ski Equipment 10 to 30% OFF 
Fischer Skis Exel Poles 

Alpina Boots Snowshoes 
RotteFella Bindings much, much, more! 


Selected Bicycle Equipment Clearance 

All 1987 Bikes Must Go 

Winter Bike Clothing 30% OFF 

87 Bike Shoes 20% to 40% OFF 

Selected Wind Trainers Must Go 

OGK Helmets reg. $45.00, now $29.95 
QUANTITIES LIMITED ON SALE ITEMS 


* Patagonia Spring Clothing is in * Over 300 New Bicycles In Stock 


SER or 
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. tington Vt. 864- -6878 863- 5 
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close games to Northeastern ang 


Canisius. Against the Huskies, 
UVM lost on a last-second shot, 
and facing the Golden Griffins 


they missed one. 


Hoopsters come 
up short, 68-65 


By BOB HENTSCHEL and 
ROBERT CLARKSON 


“Always a bridesmaid, never a bride,” “‘close bit m 
cigar,” and as Maxwell Smart would say, ‘‘missed it by 
that much.” The list of cliches grows for the Vermop 
men’s basketball team as they are mired in a seven ein 
losing streak. ; 

Last Thursday night, the Catamounts lost 72- 10 to 
tough Northeastern team in Boston. At home on Sa 
day afternoon the Cats again dropped one again 
Canisius, 68-65. These two losses sank Vermont’s reco 
to 3-17, 2-10 in the conference. 

For the first ten minutes of the Canisius game, 
athletically superior Golden Griffins dominated p 
Center Mike Brown and reserve guard Grady Minick 
cited the crowd but frustated the ’Mounts by jammi 
home a pair of alley-oops one minute apart. After the 
cond humiliater with 10:52 left in the half, a furioy 
Vermont coach Tom Brennan called a timeout. He oh 
viously gave some General Patten-like advice beca 
the Cats came out on fire. f 

" 


9 66 


Before a home crowd of 510, Vermont played. 
minutes of nail-biting basketball. Within five minut 
Vermont had clawed their way to the lead. The leadyi 
tually changed with every bucket. The score was kno 
at 31 with three seconds left in the half, when | 
quitous Canisius center Brown stole the in-bounds px; 
from Chris Kappes and converted the gift. Vermor 
went into the locker room down by two, but close. 

The inferno raged on in the second half with Vermor 
playing like squad 51 on the way to a three alarme 
Because Canisius had held Vermont center’ Bri 
Chandler to a scoreless first half, the Cats looked for ot 
side help. Reserve guard Mike Lubas hit three crue 
three-pointers to keep Vermont in the contest. It wasfi_ 
from an individual effort as roTERS on. the ted 
oe 


Huland El for the turnover, and an already excited Bret 
nan went berserk. “You anticipated that call, ref! YI 
anticipated it!,”’ he screamed, amid a garden of flow¢ i 
explitives. Less was immediately slapped with! 
bench technical foul. Canisius sank both foul shots, 4 
took a 48-46 lead. 
Giving the Golden Griffins a two-point lead is a hig : 
price to pay for having an explosive personality: ‘ 
team is 3-17, they are in no position to be handingttt 
other team points. The Cats have not won a game :siN( 
January 16. If they are ever to see victory again, it W 
require patience from both the players and Co# 
Brennan. "ae 
At 10:39, Chris Kappes was fouled while shootif 
The hoop was good, and he completed the three-pol[ 
play by making the foul shot. This gave Vermont a4 
lead. It would be the last time they would enjoy such R 
luxury. . 
Vermont did not give up, however. With just ic 
seconds left in the game, they only trailed by a Pol”; 
The Cats sent Canisius guard Gregg Smith to the : 
line. He promptly hit both ends of the one and one. 
gave The Griffins a three-point lead. 
At this point, everyone in Patrick Gym knew 
mont’s strategy — get the ball to Lubas for a Hi" 
pointer. He got the opportunity to let two fly. But" 
times, there was a Griffin in his face, and neither™ 
fell. The buzzer sounded as both the ball and the ¥ 
hopes fell short. re 
Grady Minick led all scorers with 28 points. Hulaty 
led the Cats with 18, and Lubas was close behind ® 


ae which is also an ECAC North Atlanti¢ * “4 
ference member. On March 3, Vermont will host 
East powerhouse Villanova. Game time is 7:30 
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8 THURSDAY 
interfest Weekend Kickoff 


e Donuts and Cider at Billings at 


am. 
peats at Billings at Noon. 

e Ben & Jerry’s Ice Cream at 1 pm. 
i Day at Stowe, $20.00 lift tickets - 
ing UVM I.D. 


vice 


memorial service for Nora Astorga 
ll be held at. 7:30 pm, (speakers, 
gers, etc.), St. Joseph’s Catholic 
wurch, Allen St., Burlington, 
hind the post office, downtown). 


ny 

turnees Party for those that were 
le to study abroad last semester, in 
LB-180 at 7:30 pm, for info call Fay 
wugte at 656-4296. 


lm 


aul Robeson: A Tribute and Malcolm X 
| Waterman 413 at 7 pm - Black 
istory Month. 

ear Window, an S.A. Film in Billings 
heater at 7 & 9:30 pm. 

Hollywood Shuffle, FREE, Marsh- 
ustin- Tupper Student Lounge, 7 pm, 
epicting stereotypical roles black per- 
mers historically play in American 
ms, Robert Townsend - recently 
rected Eddie Murphy’s Raw, so come 
epared to laugh - sponsored by the 
SU and MAT hall. 


ood Drive 


nt Heroes Faculty/Staff Winter 
ood Drive at the American Red 


edker 

ike Bernhardt, candidate for Gover- 
t and State Chairman for Dole for 
eident will address students for 


dle at UVM, 7 pm, 104 Aiken, for 
fo call Curtis Picard 656-6977. 


leater 
ankenstein/Guthrie Theater, Lane 


tiesat\The Flynn, Tickets are 
$18, call 656-4455. 


9 FRIDAY 


scusson 
hethood, Dilemmas and Possible Tac- 
for Coping, led by Dr. Samuel 


herson, 7:30 pm, 301 Williams, for _ 


ocall 656-4435, 


nN 


1, an S.A. Film in Billings 
rater, 


orts 

i 

nS and Women’s Ski at Williams 

mival (Williamstown, Mass). 

men’s Swimming at New England 
ionships hosted by Holy Cross. 
Ockey at Harvard. 


CALENDAR | 


Winterfest Weekend 


Ski 
Ski Day at Smuggler’s Notch, $10 lift 


tickets, $7 for bus - (the regular ride 
schedule). 


Winterball! 


Winterball with Andy Shapiro Group 
at Billings from 8:30-1. 


2 0 SATURDAY 


SA Concerts : 


Dinner 


Soul Food Dinner at the Center for 
Cultural Pluralism from 3-5 and 6-8 
pm - $5 tickets must be purchased in 
advance from Dean of Students Office 
- Black History Month. 


Film 


Hot Dog, an IRA Film in Billings 
Theater at 7 & 9:30. 


Sports 


Women’s Basketball vs. Northeastern 
at Home at 2 pm. 


Dance Performance 


Pearlman/Allen at McCulough, Mid- 
dlebury College at 8 pm. 


Dance 


Men Alive Gatherings, MEN’S 
DANCE for all men and for men only, 
City Hall Auditorium (Contois Hall), 
Burlington, 8-12, $4-$6 donation 
requested. 


Party 


Benefit dance party, Bop For Barbara 
and Bergman, German Club, Crowley 
St., Burlington, 8 pm, $5 donation re- 
quested benefitting: re-election cam- 
paign - Gene Bergman, and candidate 
- Barbara Nolfi. 


Auditions 


Casting for A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Julius Caesar, and A Streetcar 
Named Desire, for the Champlain 
Shakespeare Festival, selected actors 
will attend callbacks in N.Y.C. on 
Tuesday March 15 


Winterfest Weekend 


- Activities 


All day: Snow sculptures to be judged, 
Broomball Tournament Finals, Snow 
Volleyball Tournament, Urban Blight 
Concert from 10-1 ($5 in advance, $6 
at the door) at Patrick Gym. 
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2 ] SUNDAY: 


Concert 


A Vision of Peace with the UVM Or- 
chestra at the Recital Hall from 3-5 
pm - Introductions by Julium 
Williams, featuring Rodney Goins, 
and selections by African-American 
composers. Minority artist in 
residence Julius Williams will speak on 
Black Musicians - Black History 
Month, $2 general admission, $1 for 
students or senion citizens, for info 


call 656-3368. 


Film 


Scanners, an S.A. Film in Billings 
Theater at 7 & 9:30. 

Claire’s Knee Burlington Film Society 
at Contois Auditorium, City Hall, 
sponsored by the Mayor’s Arts Coun- 
cil, Admission $4 general, $2 
members, $12 annual, available at the 
door. 

Generations of Resistance and Bound to 
Strike Back, two videos about South 
Africa, in Perkins Room of the Col- 
lege Street Congregational Church on 
College abd S. Union Streets, Burl- 
ington, 7:30 pm, a $2 donation is re- 
quested, for info call VCOSA. at 
425-3333. 


Sports 


Women’s Basketball vs. Colgate at 
Home at 1 pm. 


BD sexi 


Meeting 


The Gay, Lesbian and _ Bisexual 
Alliance Meeting, 7:30 pm, L/L room 
B-180, call 656-0699 for info. 


LIFE WwW 
HEL- 


Lecture 


Structural Features in Modern Subduc- 
tion Zones: Implications for Mountain 
Belts with Professor Neil Lundberg, 
Dept. of Geophysical Sciences in 200 
Perkins at 3:45 pm, for info call 
656-3396. 

The Flagellar Apparatus and Flagellar 
Motion in Colonial Green Algae with 
Dr. Harold Hoops, Dept. of Biology 
SUNY Geneseo, in 105 Marsh Life 
Science at 4:10 pm. 


Poy 


Senior Class Colncil Party ‘88 Days 
Till Graduation”’ at the Front (former- 
ly NRG) from 9-2, for everyone (not 
just Seniors). 


Reception 


Architecture from Image to Object with 
Jeffery Hannigan, in the Francis Col- 
burn Gallery from 5-7, sponsored by, 
the Art Department. 


rE eee 


Training 


Training for new volunteers for Chit- 
tenden County Women’s Rape Crisis 
Center at Contois Auditorium, City 
Hall, 7-9:30 pm, training will run 
7-9:30 on Feb 23rd, 25th, March Ist 
and 10-4 on March 5th, for info and 
registration call 863-1236. ‘heen 


Study Abroad 


A representative from the Study 
Abroad, Advanced Study in England, 
will be available to answer questions 
and talk about programs in Oxford, 


_ Bath and Stratford-Upon-Avon from 


1-3 pm in L/L B-180. 
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Calendar (continued) 


Lecture 


Fly-by Wire Planes with Lt. Messerde - 
part of Engineer’s Week - Held in 
Marsh Lounge, Billings at 3:10 pm. 
Smashing Myths and Washing Dishes 
with Martha Wallner, Paper Tiger 
TV/Deep Dish TV Satelite Network 
in 301 Williams Hall at 5 pm. 


Workshop 


Basics of Resume Writing UVM free 
workshop for adults at 322 S. Prospect 
St. from 5:15-6:45, call 656-2085 for 


info and to preregister. 


Series. 


Issues of Psychiatric Treatment for 19th 
Century Women with Connie 
McGovern, in Memorial Lounge, 
Waterman at 12:10 pm, a UVM 
Women’s Studies Brown Bag Lunch 
Series. 


Readings 


Readings from Famous Black Poets by 
members of the University community 
in the Fireplace Lounge, L/L at Noon - 
Black History Month. 


Dance 


The Leap Year Dance to benefit 
GLBA, 9 pm until closing at Pearls, 
135 Pearl St., $2 donation requested, 
all ages admitted, for info call 


656-0699. 


Peace Corps 


Peace Corps film showing and infor- 
mational session, 103 Rowell Bldg, 7 
pm, call 656-3021 for info. 


Film 


Ballad of a Soldier, Russian Film 
Festival, 7 pm, Billings Theater, ad- 
mission $2. 


4 WEDNESDAY 


Lecture 


The Hungarian Avante-Garde IIdiko 
Heffernan, Director of the Fleming, at 
Fleming at 12:15 pm, $2 public, 
members and UVM free. 


- Discussion 


Energy in the Future panel discussion as 
part of Engineer’s Week - held in Bill- 
ings Theater at 7 pm. 


Recital 


Sylvia Parker, Piano at the UVM Music 
Building, tickets $1-$4, call 656-3040. 


Film 


Wattstax, Waterman 413, at 7 pm - 
Black History Month. 


Series : 


Career Series for Student Leaders, Part 
HI How can my leadership experience 
set me apart from others on my 
resume? 4-5:15 pm in the Center for 
Career Development Conference 


Room, call 656-2060 to register. 
34 | 


Campus Notes 
Sister University 


Project slide show, 4:30 pm, N.lounge, 
UVM & Univ. of El Salvador in 
Solidarity, Compenaros, prceding the 
resolution in the SA Senate to official- 
ly recognize the Sister University rela- 


tionship, more info 656-0759. 


Workshop 

Beyond Dieting - New Dimension 
Weight Management. March 1,8,22 
& 29 from 1:15-2:45, Phi Beta Kappa, 
Waterman, 5th Floor. Four workshops 
to develop skills and gain knowledge 
in how to lose weight sensibly, % of 
body fat will be measured pre and post 
workshop. Group sixe limited to 15, 
call Robin Harris at 656-0608 for info 


and to register. 


UVM Engineers’ Week Schedule 


Sunday, Feb. 21: 

Evening: Kick-off Party (Dancing) at 
the Front (formerly NRG), corner of 
Main and Pine Streets. 

Monday, Feb. 22: 

Afternoon: Topical Speakers (3:10-5 
pm): 

EE: Dr. Dave Barbe, (Univ. of 
Maryland) ‘‘Solid State Imaging”’ (103 
Rowell) 

ME: Dr. Alan: Eckbreth (United 
Technologies), “Laser Diagnostics”’ 
(319 Terrill) 

Evening: (7-9 pm): 

Dr. Catherine Bigelow (NASA), 
“Research at NASA and Engineering 
Education’? (01 Williams) 

Night: (9-12am): 

Casino Night, sponsored by A.C.M. 
and Upsilon Pi Epsilon. 


Tuesday, Feb. 23: 

Afternoon: Topical Speakers (3:10-5 
pm): 
Biomedical: Kerry Short . (Hewlett- 
Packard), ‘‘Ultra-‘SSound Imaging” 
(115 Commons L/L) 
ME: Dr. John Outwater (UVM), “ 
The Panamanian Rain Forest and 
Gold Route’’ (Marsh lounge, Billings) 
CE: Carroll Lawes (Lawes Consulting 
Engineers), ‘“‘Rienforced Masonry”’ 
(114 Votey) 
Programming Contest, sponsored by 
A.C.M. 

4-5 pm: 
General Interest: Dr. Wolfgang Lieb- 
mann (UVM, I.B.M.), ‘U.S. 
Semiconductor Competitiveness” 
(103 Rowell) 

Evening: (7-9 pm): 
Dr. Josephine Stein (Science Fellow, 
U.S. Congressman George Brown), 
“Science, Technology, Careers and 
Conscience” (B106 Angell) 

Wednesday, Feb. 24: 

Afternoon: Topical Speakers (3:10-5 


pm) 

EE: Dr. Robert Hall (G.E.), ‘“Inven- 
tion of Semiconductor Lasers” (104 
Aiken) 

ME: Ivan Most (Director of Produc- 
tion Technology Center at the Univ. 


of Maine), ‘‘Manufacturing 
Technology” (413 Waterman) 
4-5 pm: 


General Interest: Glen Yates (At- 
‘torney), “Engineers in the Court 
Room’’ (212 Dewey) 

Evening: (7-9 pm): 
“Energy and the Future”, with Paul 
Lyons (United Illuminating), Bob 
Young (Burlington Electric Dept.) and 
Tim Trask (Vermont Yankee), Dr. 
Gerald Francis (UVM: Vice Provost), 
moderator (Billings Campus Center 
Theater) 
FOR ENGINEER INFO CALL DEB- 
BIE VANSHACK AT 656-2909 


CAREER CORNER 


On-campus Interviewing Schedules: 


For Spring 1988 are now available at the Center for Career Development. If you are a senior or graduate g 
dent scheduled to finish your degree in May or December 1988, and are interested in obtaining interyiey 
with both local and national employers or with national graduate school programs, stop by Career F 
ment and pick up a schedule for more information. Check for additions and revisions, too. 


Resume Deadlines February 22-25: 


The Bank of New York 
Johnson & Higgins 
Sherwin-Williams 

Star Market 

Sherwood Capital 


Sign-ups in Career Development Office: 


Fund for Public Interest Research 
John H. Harland Company 
Vermont State Dep’t of Transporta- 
tion 

Weston Nurseries, Inc. 


Workshops: 


1. How to Find a Job 
2. Resume Writing 
3.Interviewing 

4. Summer Jobs 

5. Resume Writing 


Information Sessions: 


Feb. 18, Geary Corporation 
Feb.23,. Central Vermont Hospital 


Feb. 23, U.S. Surgical. Corporation 
Feb. 23, John H. Harland Company 
Feb. 23, Peace Corps 

Feb. 24, Agway, Inc. 


Panhel Discussion: 


Feb. 25, ‘Careers in the Human Services’, Panhel Forum, 7 pm, UL 2 | 
commons, Featuring Local Professionals. a 


“Info Table 10-2:30 pm, Rowel 


The Vermont Cynic February 18, 1! 


Jordan-Marsh | 

Eckerd Youth Alternatives” 
Brooks Drugs. 

Cargill, Inc. | 


Through Feb. 18 


‘ae 


Feb. 18, 5-6 pm, E-107 

Feb. 19, 3-4 pm, E-107 
Feb. 22, 1:30-3 pm, E-107 
Feb. 22, 3:30-5 pm, E-107 
Feb. 24, 3:30-5 pm, E-107, 


Sg 


Info Session 7 om, E- 1 


| Brickyo 

Info Session, 6:30 pm, E-10/ 
Info Session, 7 pm, E-10/ 
Info Session,7 pm, 103 Rowel: 
Info Session, 7 pm, E-I0) 


oe 


ar: 


pe 0. R 
| SALE/REN 


| HOUSES TO RENT: 
[ aN. Willard St. 4 
bedrm wiyard. Fireplace 
in living room. Oil 
heat. Available June 
jst. Parks 3 cars. b) 
Clark St. Duplex. Can 
be used as 3 four bedrm 
apts of as 7 bedrm 
house. Lots of parking. 
Gas heat. Available 
June Ist. Call Steve 
| evenings before 10 pm 
at 985-2865. 


| SALT LAKE CITY 
| UTAH - Round trip 
plane ticket for sale’ - 
| CHEAP! Spring Break - 
March 10 return March 
20. Must sell. Contact 
Andrea at 658-4616. 


EMPLOYMENT 


- HOMEWORKERS 
| WANTED! Top Pay! 
: Cottage Industries, 121 
| 24th Ave., N.W. Suite 
222, Norman, OK 
73069. (405) 557-8147. 


_ CAMPAIGN JOBS 
il FOR THE ENVIRON- 
_ MENT. Work with the 

PIRG’s in any of 25 
“states this summer. 
Campaign to end pollu- 
tion and fight consumer 
|! tip-offs. Make friends, 
|! make money, make a 
? difference. Information 
[ sessions on Tues. and 

Wed., Feb 23 & 24, in 
| ULE-170 at 1:30, 3:00, 

4:30 & 7:00. 
‘ : 


| COLLEGE PRO 
| PAINTERS. Summer 
| painting positions 
| available in Fairfield 
county, Conn. Good 
benefits, great bonuses. 


up. Eam $$$$ while 
you tan! For info call 
Dave at 656-7605, 


) Salaries start at $5 and - 


FOREIGN FEMALE 
STUDENT TO LIVE 
IN HOME. Childcare 
(Girls), housekeeping. 
Room and board. 
Wages Negotiable. 
Vehicle not mandatory. 
Call Beth 658-1646 
days. 


CAPE COD CAMP 
COUNSELORS. The 
Cape Cod Association 
of Children’s Camps is 
represented by 20 resi- 
dent and day camps, all 
offering rewarding sum- 
mer employment op- 
portunities to male and 
female applicants. For 
individual camp info 
and brochure call (617) 
428-2577 or write: 
CCACC,, Camp 
Burgess, Stowe Rd., 
Sandwich, MA, 02563. 


SUMMER JOB _IN- 
TERVIEWS: Average 
earnings 3,100. Gain 
valuble experience in 
advertising, sales, and 
public relations selling 
yel;low page advertising 
for the Vermont 
Telephone Directory. 
Travel Opportunities. 
Expense paid training 
program in Chapel 
Hill, NC. Looking for 
enthusiastic, goal- 
oriented students for 
challenging, well- 
paying summer job. 
Sign up for interviews 
with University Direc- 
tories at your career of- 
fice by march 4. 


WANTED 


ROOMMATES 
WANTED to share 
large house, $50/week. 
Utilities included; use 
of kitchen, washer & 
dryer. 10 minute walk 
to campus. 285 So. 
Willard St. call Larry at 
863-9198. 


an Py ©1988 
* TIM 
Wl y KENNEDY 
GEE MILES, THAT “WIN 
WOMEN THROUGH HYPNO - 
 BPTISM™ Book was THE 


BEST INVESTMENT | 
_ EVER MADE. 


‘February 18, 1988 


MISC. 


BICYCLE TOURS 
Colorado Rockies 
1988. Meet students 
from across U.S. Tours 
include: Whitewater 
refting, jeeping, meals, 
lodging, complete van 
support. College Cycle 
tours. Call (313) 
357-1370. 


ADOPTION: Loving 
couple, physician and 
psyuchologist, deeply 
wishes to adopt 
newborn. Welcoming 
warm family, love, op- 
portunities! Expenses 
paid. Legal, confiden- 
tial. Call Ellie/Alan 
collect at (212) 
724-7942. 


MARILLION FANS 
UNITE. Are you a fan 
of the most amazing 
band in rock ’n’ roll to- 
day? Do you like awe- 
inspiring music with in- 
telligent lyrics? I want 
to hear from you. Please 
respond to Vanguard 
press, Box 21, 87 Col- 
lege St., Burlington, 
Vt. 05401. The Web 
Grows On! 


TRAVEL: €urope, 
$29.50 a day: Visit 7 
countries by bus, camp 


-at night. Contact your 


travel agent or Trade- 
wind Travellers: Club, 
(212) 832-9072. . 


NOTES 


Buck Wheat, It came as 
quite a surprise to the 
“Most Beautiful Man 
in the Worl” that you 
had to turn him down, 
especially since he 
doesn’t even know who 
you are. Who needs his 
hand slapped now? 
-The Unmentionable. 


You'RE FOOLING Your- 
SELF, CURLY. ITLL 
NEVER, WoRK. You 
WASTED YouR MONEY. 


Atten. UPSB & Fellow 
Neighbors--Hey dudes 
this is for you. Black & 
Decker, how about 
those late nights next 
door?? Three is a crowd 
the coffee man says. 
But B.E. and company 
enjoy the privacy. and 
Boots-those late after- 
noons away from 
home...Take it easy 
s.c., she’ll be back. 
Here’s sto a quick 
recovery for the three 
able atheletes--chief, 
chris, and MFG (stay 
off that thumb). We 
are glad to have our 
MO back thanks to 
dre’s safe driving ( in 
his totaled car). Could 
have called MO’s taxi 
but he was rapping with 
chief. T-no more 
traumas please, P.T 
needs you. Nice hat 
Bird, going on a safari?? 
Could you take 
chelley’s monkey and 
save its head?? Speak- 
ing of head cases, tj’s in 
tare form. Changes like 
those green and brown 
goldfish of smelly’s. 
Welcome to the family 
kline & Fenster (Ugly). 
Congrats to our local 
hockey star. and happy 
day (2/17) birthday boy 
from us all. (TMJ you 
owe me one-3:25am-- 
GRB) - and you owe the 
pro staff too!!! 


Coop Door Prizes: Take 
your pick. 1 the 
Doghouse - Beware of 
Dog and Liquid Scum. 
2 Bring your WD-40 for 
those rhythmic even- 
ings. 3 Temporarily 
out-of-service. 4 Fiesta 
time-or maybe not. 5 
Black Widow territory. 
6 The juggler - Beware 
of flying balls. 7 
Waiting for the 
christening. old 5 What 
happened to that lock? 
Old 7 Slug - what more 


can we say? 


WE FILLED THE TB 
WITH JELL-0, MASTER, 
UST AS You DESIRED! 


Bugs: I miss your guts! 
love, Gates. 

Gomer, Dougie, 
Johnstone — Cancun 
could have been so 
cool, but we got so 
pocketed. Whatever. I 
guess we ski Sugarbush 
for spring break and 
save our money. 


Patch is too cool to 
mess with, so listen up 
Jack Devareux, your 
days are numbered here 


in Salem — Marcus. 


Hunter and Hogan. 


Waddy...Waddy...Wa- 
ddy...Waddy... Waddy 


The Coop- The Zo’s 
there sweet, you wore 
them home - too bad, 
you didn’t use a come, 
before you did the 
“walk of shame’, but I 
guess it doesn’t matter, 
they’re sweet kicks just 
the same. You be 
Walkin’. 


Mounds: Yes, this is it, 
our | year. And look at 
you all the way the hell 
over there! I can’t wait 
to be with you and hold 
you...naked! See you in 
a matter of days. Love, 
Almond Joy. 


Kristin- Ah, the 
weekend. Let’s do it 
again. Luck? Fate? Who 
cares - It happened, and 
we're the better for 
it.-Steve. 


To the Gorgeous Guy _ 


in History 40: I love the 
curls and the plaid! It 
seems that you’re 
taken, but do you really 
want her? What can I 
do? I haven’t heard a 
word of Hitler because 
all I can do is stare. I’ve 
got a blue L.L. Bean 
jacket. Look for me Fri- 
day and I’ll know. I'll 
be there waiting for 
you... 


Marco...Polo...Super 
Gert. 


Are you there Hilary? 


MY GoD. 

How Do 

You Do 
IT? 


a a re ee wu a. PPS en erie corre 


M-M-Mika, Not to 
throw that “L’” word 
around, but you know I 
do you, you Bitch From 
Hell. -The Fag Who 
Fucks You (and I 
thought I had that all 
figured out) 


MR- Thanx for an 
awesome weekend. So 
glad I finally got to see 
all the sights in your 
Native stomping 
grounds (especially B& 
J’s and Montpelier In- 
ternational Airport) 
Mom and Dad are great 
too. You are the best 
Valentine a girl could 
ask for. Hope I can take 
you home sometime 
soon. Love, your not so 
secret admirer. P.S. Bet 
you never saw anyone 
use the butt-first 
technique of X-C skiing , 
downhill before. 


So we're certain about 
the Land Rover, 
bathroom and office, 
right? Well, I can’t 
wait...Y.T.B.2. . 


Well- There must be 
something pretty 
special about this 34 
year old, fat, married 
man because | like an 
Wawel lela 
regardless...and by the 
way, I know that 
stamina stuff is bullshit. 


Katie Murdoch - | 
never see you anymore 
now that Tashman’s 
class is over. I enjoyed 
exchanging furtive 
glances in class last 
semester. -PH. 


FOR GIRLS ONLY: 
Male. UVM student 
seeks UVM girls 18-20, 
5’6”’, perferably blonde, 
for friendship, dating. 
Reply in the Cynic. X. 


“Logic is little tweeting 
bird, chirping in 
meadow. Logic is pretty 
flowers, which smell 
bad. Are you sure your 
circuits are registering 
correctly? Your ears are 
green.” 


THEY'RE : 
HYPNOTIZED. | . 
THEY THINK ms 

iM DANNY 

DEVITO. 
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if Budweiser is already your regular beer we'd like to say thanks for the 
business. If it's not, then wed like to apply for the job. 

Of course our resume can only tell you who we are. To 
discover just how good we taste, we suggest you set 
up a personal interview. | 
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| UVM’s Proctor Maple 
| Research Center 
| laboratory in Underhill 

was destroyed by flames 
| - last Friday night. 
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is a GLENN BOOMA 
The irony of the destruction of the Proctor Maple Research Center laboratory stands dearly in the foreground tual Departmen 

y created. The Botany t has sterted free program H 

0s the wood stove which started the fire remains almost unscathed among the charred remnants of the maple $250,000 needed to rebuild the facility.  - ee alr at i. 
research facility. In the background stands the virtually untouched sugar house where the maple syrup és ac- 


2 By MAI MAKI 

Approximately $250,000 worth of UVM research and equipment was destroyed in a 
fire Friday night at the Proctor Research Center laboratory. - 

The Center, located in Underhill, was the only maple research field kgb of its kind in 
all of North America, according to Hubert Vogelmann, chair of UVM’s Botany Depart- 
ment. “It was,” he said, ‘‘a center of international importance, which people from all 
over the world interested in maple research and tree physiology in general “ame to 
visit.” ~ 

More tragic than the monetary loss was the loss of data and hundreds of hours of 
research, according to Mel Tyree, director of the Center. ‘‘In terms of money, conser- 
vatively we lost a quarter of a million. But we really lost much more than that, a lot of 
stuff that can’t be replaced was lost. Even if everything down to the last screwdriver 
were replaced, you’d hardly scratch the surface (of replacing the damages),” he said. 

Tyree cited as among the more tragic results of the fire the destruction of the Center's 
40 years of work in developing of slides and other teaching materials for public educa- 
tion and in long-term studying of tree growth and sap production. Almost all work from 
the past year was also destroyed, he added. 

Tyree himself was among those who lost a great deal of work. He had been working 
with technician Tim Wilmot on a year-long, federally-funded project on sap flow in the 
tree. “And it’s all up in smoke now,” he said. , 

For this project Wilmot studied one tree’s responses to environmental conditions and 

changes. He attatched a series of monitwring pieces to the tree and studied it’s 
sap flow, continually from April to October last year. This data was eventually intended 
to form the basis for a computer-simulation model of sap flow in the maple tree, Wilmoty, 
explained. All of the data however, was destroyed in ‘the fire, and Wilmot says he will ™- , 
have tortry to collect it again mext summer. 4 

Emeritus Professor Fred Laing'‘also lost work in the fire — enough to set his work back 

ra ' ; } please turn to page 2 
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LOCA L/STATE/ NATIONAL 
Bush rebutts charges 2 teak 
Fire devastates UVM’: 


made by Robertson 


By MAI MAKI 

Vice-president and 
Republican presidential 
hopeful George Bush 
dedicated 13 minutes of his 
time 
Wednesday when he 
deboarded his plane and 
held a brief press con- 
ference in the Innotech 
Aviation Hanger at Burl- 
ington International 
Airport. 

He was en route to Pro- 
vidence, Rhode Island, one 
of the other five states on 
the day’s campaign trail. 

Bush opened the press 
conference by appealing to 
Vermonters for their votes 
on the basis of his arms con- 
trol _experiencey<his 
“concentration on educa- 
tion,” and his “‘breadth of 
experience — executive, 
not just legislative — par- 
ticularly as it relates to na- 
tional security and world 
peace.” 

Bush was asked to com- 


Sanders seeks fo impose child care 1 tee e€ on UVM 


By KAREN STRUTIN 

If Mayor Bernard 
Sander’s ballot proposal on 
child care passes through 
the legislature, UVM would 
be required'to pay $170,000 
per year to the city for child 

“‘The tax could very easi- 


ly get passed on to 
students,” said Ruth 
Walimam, the UVM 


Liason to the City for the 
Department of Vermont 
Relations and a member of 
the Mayor’s Task Force on 
Child Care. “That amounts 


‘John Franco, City At 
torney, however, said that 
the assessment would have 

“a very minor impact on 


enable the city to establish 
a special assessment for 
businesses and tax-exempt 
properties to ‘‘annually ap- 
propriate up'to $600,000 for 
the public funding of child 
care services for the benefit 
of needy persons who are 
employed in the City.” 

Critics of the proposal are 
concerned about it’s 
vagueness. An editorial in 
the February 4 issue of the 
Burlington Free Press 
stated, ‘‘Sanders doesn’t 
know which of the myriad 
day care problems he’d like 
to solve. Availability of 
care? Cost? Quality? Low 
pay?” 

The enabling legislation 
means that the money is 
given to the city with no 
specific stipulations as to 


2 


to Vermonters 


‘ are 


ment on Robertson’s recent 
accusations that Bush was 
playing “‘dirty tricks” and 
that he was involved in 
leaking the story scandaliz- 
ing evangelist Jimmy Swag- 
gart. Bush’s initial response 
was that he was unaware of 
such charges being 
specifically leveled against 
him. But when one of the 
teporters read him excerpts 
from a speech given by 
Robertson the night before, 
his stance changed. 
Robertson was quoted in 
connection with the Swag- 
gart scandal as having said, 
“There is nothing I would 
not believe (Bush and his 
supporters) would not do 
that is sleazy.” Robertson 
also cited Bush’s activities 
during the Watergate era, 
saying he was ‘“‘playing 
politics” then. He com- 
pared Bush in those years to 
“‘a piano player in a bawdy 
house, who says he doesn’t 
know what is going on 


Vice-president ond Republicon presidential hopeful George Bush 
Gemands an appoiogy from Republican candidate Pot Robertson for 
allegations that he ‘‘played dirty tricks’ and leaked Swoggart 


Scandal. 


upstairs.”” 

Bush called the charges 
leveled at him 
“outrageous,”’ saying, ‘“‘if 
someone’s going to make a 
scathing remark like that, 
he ought to prove it or 


apologize for it.” 

He tried to show a pat- 
tern of this type of allega- 
tion made by the Robertson 
campaign, saying that 
Robertson had also made 

please turn to page 10 


Burlington M 


yor Bernard Sanders is trying 


NIC PHOTO 


to poss o bill through the Board of Aldermen forcing UVM, the 


Medical Center Hospital of Vermont (MCHV), ond the Gity of Burlington to pay total of $280,000 per year in 


doy care fees. 

how it is spent. “We are 
proposing enabling 
legislative authority precise- 
ly because we need flexibili 


ty,” Sanders said in a 


Febuary 10 Free Press 


commentary 

“The Board of Aldermen 
would have to decide how 
to allocate the money, and 
we know how much they 
know about day care,’ ’ said 
Wallman. 

Because UVM, MCHV, 
and the City of Burlington 
the three largest 
employers in Burlington, 
they ‘‘would contribute 
$280,000 out of the 
$300,000 to be raised from 
tax-exempt employers,”’ 
Sanders said in the Free 
Press commentary. 

“All of the non-profits in 
the city are nervous,” said 
Wallman. ‘‘Everybody pays. 
It’s a fallacy to say that you, 
the private individual, 


a 


don’t have to pay,” she 
continued. An alternative 
suggested by the Mayor’s 
Task Force is to have each 
employee pay $21 to Burl- 
ington for child care. 

“A special _ assessment 
stipulates a specific connec- 
tion between how the 
money is raised and how it 
is spent,” said Wallman. 
“How does a_ business 
benefit from the tax? 
Would it be more profitable 
to Tun a private day care?”’ 
she asked. 

There is a shaky connec- 
tion between the contribu- 
tion that UVM would be 
making and the benefits 
received, Wallman pointed 
out. 

UVM currently has a 
contract with the Child 
Care Resource and Referral 
Center, which, for a fee 
paid by the University, pro- 
vides free day care referral, 

t 


regardless of the recipient’s 
location. The service has 
“doubled the number of day 
care homes in Chittenden 
County,”’ said Waliman. 

They are also experimen- 
ting with a plan, through 
which employees could jug- 
gle their benefit package. A 
younger employee might 
opt for increased child care 
funding instead of retire- 
ment compensation, for 
example. 

The University is con- 
sidering hiring a consulrant 
to do a needs assessment of 
the child care situation, ac- 
cording to Wallman. 

“It would be a con- 
siderable handicap (for 
UVM) to come out with 
$170,000 (worth of child 
scare fees per year),” she 
said. “‘Ir would put a crimp 
6m any child care plan that 
GVM could come up with 


on its own.” 


The 


maple research center 


continued from cover 


approximately three year’s, he estimates. Most of his 
data for the project, which was started in 1963, was 
stored on a computer on campus, and remained unharm 
ed. He hopes'to resume work on the project this year, 
but, for now, he says he is in the process of assessing hi: 
damages. Despite the set-back, he remains optimistic, 
“We have had a bad dent made in our research, but 
we'll go forward.” 

The fire started sometime Peaieed 5:00 p.m., wher 
the last person left the building, and 8:43 p.m., wher it 
was reported to the fire department by a neighbor, accot 
ding to Underhill-Jericho Fire Department Chief Davic 
Tillotson. A wood stove stoked for the night but no 
properly closed is the suspected cause of the fire, he said 

Twenty-nine people and five trucks worked to put th: 
fire out, but it only came under control after an hou: 
when it had “‘burned itself out,”’ Tillotson said. ““Th« 
building was fully engulfed in flames before we arrived,’ 
he said, explaining why the fire fighters were unable t 
save any of the laboratory. 

Vogelmann, who arrived on the scene while the fir 
was still burning, described the wreckage he saw. ‘‘It wa 
incredible. The entire lab burnt right to the ground. On 
ly 40 minutes after the fire department had arrived it wa 
gone — Poof!” 

The sugar house and it’s equipment, which stood kitt 
comer to the laboratory, was almost undamaged by th 
fire. As a result, Vogelmann and Tyree predicted tha 
UVM will be able to process its maple tress’ sap int 
sugar this year, despite the fire. 

With their office and lab now non-existent, many 
the maple researchers are working out of a mini-traile: 
collecting sap from the trees trying to prepare for th 
sugaring. 

Others are ‘‘now poking through the ashes to build a: 
inventory of what was in the lab,” according 
Vogelmann. “Ar least six computers and a lot « 
sophisticated equipment specially designed for ou 
research were destroyed. That means we lost the prc 

of that equipment,” he said. 

“We're still not sure,” he added, “‘what research w< 
stored at the research center and what was stored o: 
campus.” 

The maple program is receiving support from 
number of sources during this recovery period, Tyre 
said. “‘There has been a ground swell of suppart: Peop!: 
in the local industry have called and volunteered to hei: 


- with the tapping. (The maple sugar we produce is part o 


our income.) The Stare Park and Forest Services has o: 
fered us the temporary use of their mobile office. And ir 
dividual friends im the Forest Service have offered « 
help out with cleaning up and collecting sap,” he saic 

In addition, the people living adjacent to UVM 
Underhill property have written a letter which will b: 
circulated to UVM ‘and state leaders including UVM 
President Lattie Coor, Governor Madeleine Kunin, an: 
Representative James Jeffords. The letter, according t 
Tyree, stresses the importance-of the Center and is ac 
companied by a petition asking that its rebuilding be 
top priority. 

With funding from the building’s insurance, privat 
contributions, and the state/federal government, ti 
department “‘hopes to build a Facility that will be eve 
better so it can serve the University and the public be 
ter,”’ Tyree said. 

“The (former) building was overcrowded, old and an: 
quated. It had to serve as a research facility, recor 
department and a meeting place for classes. In the ne 
building we want to have space for research and space ~ 
house the traditional effort to provide extension servi: 
to producers or other interested people. We want : 
build a central, sleekly-operating facility,”’ he explaine 

One of the more unusual fund raising plans develop: 
by Tyree to make this goal realizeable is the “Adopt 
Maple Tree Program.” 

“UVM has thousands of maple trees, which it hi 
numbered, cataloged, and kept a history of. Now mar 
of the records have been destroyed, and the trees are 
phaned,”’ explained Tyree. 

UVM is asking people to adopt these trees for $ 
each. The money will be used for rebuilding, and 1! 
adopter will receive a plaque engraved with their nar 
on their tree and a certificate of adoption, Tyree sai. 
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INTERVIEWS 


, By JONAH HOUSTON 


George Takei is most famous for being Sulu on the televi- 
gon show, Star Trek. He spoke on campus Wednesday 


night. * . 

, (Cynic: 1 understand that your speech was about be- 
ing aS in Hollywood. Could you tell me about 
that? 

George Takei: Well, because the medium of motion 
pictures and television is so all-powerful, it’s such a 
force that’s shaping public attitudes, values and 
perceptions, a performer in that arena has a sense of 
responsibility. It’s not a singular responsibility that 
that person has, because the performer is someone 
who is out there to build a career, and looking for 
york. It becomes a much larger issue than that; to 
educate the casting people or people who are directly 
| involved, ultimately, to educate the producers who 

shape that image, the writers who form that image 

and the directors who give direction to that image. 

It's the kind of role that an Asian-American performer 
has to play, not just as an artist, also as a lobbyist, as 
an educator, as an informer. : 

Cynic: Which sense of responsibility have you 
found to come first, ultimately? 

Takei: The one that directiy starts a project going is 
the producer. One of the things that I’ve been ad- 
yocating is: one, to educate the producer, but we also 
need to get those that are most aware and most sen- 
sitive into those arenas. We need to get Asian- 
Americans involved in all areas of the motion picture 
and television business as writers and producurs and 
directors as well as performers that’s another respon- 
| sbility we have in a pluralistic society. We’ve been 

shaped by the images and the stories and the movies 

and music and other things we’ve grown up with. But 

m this pluralistic society, we as Asian-American or 

ethnic groups, black Americans, need to contribute to 

the shelf of cultural expression. The black community 
_ has been doing that. The great contribution they’ve 
. made is in the area of jazz music, which is seen as an 

American contribution to music. We also need to 

start producing our Asian. writers, directors, and pro- 
| ducers to make our contribution, but at this point 
, those roles are in the hands of the whites, so our job 

is t0 educate the iarger commumtity. 

Cynic: So is that essentially what you’re doing by 

going on the lectmre tour? 

Takei: There’s a great adventure, an epic American 
| story to be told that the larger American audience can 
+ benefit from by telling the story of the immigranrs 
who came across the Pacific as opposed to the im- 
migrants who came across the Atlantic. We’ve been 
shaped by those immigrant stories. Americans have 
been shaped by it. And we’ve been shaped by stories 
of immigrants coming across the border from the 
south. But I think the larger American population can 
benefit from greater appreciation for what America is 
all abour by alsc being aware of the drama of im- 
Migrants who came across the Pacific. 

For example, a great American tragedy, something 
all Americans need to learn from, is the fact that 
under the climate of wartime hysteria, democracy 
becomes very fragile. We say democracy stands for 
these ideals and these due processes and so forth but 
under the hysteria and other circumstances, we in- 
tarcerated, without charges and without judicial due 
| process, Americans who happened to be of a certain 
, @icestry. Here was the incarceration of Japanese 
Americans. It was a great American tragedy that 
Americans need to learn from to prevent that from 
Nappening. This needs to happen if you’re going to 
Describe to the thought thar our values and our pro- 
cedures and our system is of value. Democracy is a 
very fragile thing. It’s only as good and as strong and 
Tue as you give those ideals flesh and blood. And peo- 
ole can fail. Ideals are dependent on people to give it 
substance. uae ee 

Cynic: What would you speculate, then, would 
happen to an American who tried to integrate him or 
herself in Asian society? 

Takei: The thing is, we live in a global society. 

was a time when a generation of Americans left 
UT Native soil to write and gain recognition of success 

. They usually went to Paris or Spain. Hem- 
'ngway and James Baldwin did this. The artist’s life is 
quite different. The artist makes his reality. We live 


“hina is going to make an impact on our lifestyles 
‘nd our cost of living. A decision made in a board 


On being Asian 
in Hollywood 


George Takei, a.k.a. 
~ Sulu, soeaks. at UVM 


room in Tokyo might make an impact on a small Ten- 
Nessee community. It’s important that we Americans 
go out into the global society that we have to inhabit 
and create our works of art. You’re a writer so | think 
it would be very important for you to go to Asia and 
get a feel for this world that has such a direct impact 
on us. 

Cynic: What are you doing artistically now? 

Takei: I just got back from London where I did a 
play. It was a musical version of Aladdin and his 
magical lamp. I played the Genie. Here again, the 
global society we live in appears; an English producer 
asked me to fly over to do this. Not because there was 
a brillant actor that he had to have residing in Los =~ 
age of television and Star Trek has a wide and very 
dedicated following in Engiand. So he knew by casting 
me in this play he would have sold out houses open- 
ing to closing. 

So next month, in March, I’m going to Manila in 
the Philippines to do a movie on location for three 
months which will be a sequel to the movie The 
Bridge Over the River Kwai. We will be on location in 
the jungle in the Philippines. So the movie industry is 
now global. It’s interesting because the company is 
headquartered in London, registered in Amsterdam, 
the money is in Switerland, and we're shootmg im _~ 
the Philippines but the actual local is supposed to be 
Thailand and I’m an American actor of Japanese 
ancestry. That’s how global our society is: . 

Cynic: You mentioned getting the part m the piay 
in London because of your involvement im Star Trek. 
How do you feel about that now, some 23 years 
after it started? 

Taket: Actually, it’s not that long ago because we're 
still doing it. In fact, Star Trek V gets started this fall 
and it will be our in the theaters next summer. We 
started shooting that back in 1965 so this is actually 
our 23rd year. Star Trek V will be out in the 24th year 
and I’m sure we’re going to be celebrating the silver 
anniversary of Star Trek in some guise, shape or form. 
It has really been part of my life for a good hunk of 
my life. I’m proud to be associated with the show 
because I think it was a show that was put together 
with a great deal of care and intelligence and craft. It 
was a show that made some important commentaries 
about America, particularly in the 1960’s when we 
were being torn apart by social and political torment. 

It’s a show that I had a very positive and affirmative 
vision of this human race and our place in the future. 
So much of science fiction has this gloom and doom 
picture of the human future, a picture of a crumpled 


- civilization groping around in the ruins of past 
_achievements. We didn’t see it that way. We saw the 


future as one where, certainly there will be challenges, 
but it’s populated by a greater people to use Hem- 
ingway’s phrase, people who exhibit grace under 
pressure. The commentary about the human race is 
that we are a race of people who survives. We are pro- 
blem solving, we are inventive, and we are creative. | 
It’s that quality that’s going to help us overcome some 
of these seemingly insurmountable obstacles that we 
face whether currently or in the past and will face in 
the future. I think it was a very positive.and affir- 


‘mative statement that was made. Plus the whole thing 


was tied together by an important commentary, and 
that’s the strength of the human race is in #’s 
pluralism. a 4 

t s* 
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The starship Enterprise was a symbol for starship 
Earth which is populated by many different people and 
it was able to move forward becasue we tapped the 
best of everyone. We knew how to work in partner- 
ship, these are all symbolic things and there is very 
important commentary being made. To work as a 
team, to tap each other’s best strengths and if each 
member wasn’t contributing his or her best, we were 
all jeopardized, we were all in this together. 


Cynic: What is your impression of Star Trek: The 
Next Generation? 

Takei: I have to confess I haven’t seen the bulk of 
the shows because I was out of the country. i saw the 
first couple of shows before | left and I think there are 
a lot of interesting qualities there but it has one huge 
liability - the title. Albier the Next Generation, it’s 
still Star Trek. And that title raises expectations. It in- 
vites comparisons. We had our own unique chemistry, 
these people, the New Generation, are very talented 
and have their own unique chemistry. But they're 
them, and we're us. It’s like comparing apples and 
oranges. I love an apple for it’s tart, tanginess, and I 
love an orange for it’s sweet, juiciness. But I wouldn’t 
want a sweet, juicy apple. That’s what people are wan- 
ting. I was kind of disappointed at the second show 
because that was a direct steal, a rather naked steal, of 
an episode we did called ‘“‘Naked Time.’’ Their’s was 
called, “‘Naked Now,” and it was naked plagiarism. 
And I think we did it better. 

I was hoping for this new Sur Trek because the very 
concept is so rich with potential for exploring other 
science fiction notions, other comtemporary issues. We 
dealt with issues which were pertinent to the ’60’s but 
there are a lot of issues today which are burmmmgly per- 
tinent like terrorism or AIDS and how making iove 
can be a killer thing, it can be turned into science fic- 
tion so wonderfully or how our environment is 
changing. 

Our glaciers are melting and our sea level is rising, . 
areas that were deserts are getting more rain, areas 
which were fertile forests are dying, this thing called 
acid rain, chemically created rain that comes down 
now when in another time Indians used to dance for 
Tain as the life giver and now it’s a killer. All these 
wonderful science fiction possibilities which are issues 
which are pertenent to today and they’re not being 
explored. I’m disappointed in the oppo’ ies that 
are being missed and I’m also disappointed in the lack 
of imagination that they feel they have to re-do some 
of the shows that we did better. _ 

But there are a lot of talented people associated 
with the show and I’m willing to be patient and see 
what they do. 

Cynic: Do you have any parting shots? 

Takei: I must say that I’m impressed by the work 
that the Asian American Student Union have put in- 
to organizing this. Because Vermont is a predominate- 
ly white state it is deprived of access to the rich 
pluralism that you-do have in this state. And by the 
energies that the members of the Asian American Stu- 
dent Union that’s going to be made available and ac- 
cessible for your enlightenment, pleasure and enhance- 
ment. And your life here in Bulrington will be that 
much richer and I think we all need to recognize the 
fantastic work that they’re doing. Vermont will be the 
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Patterson and Tupper Groundhogs aie} in the on-campus broomball finals during Winterfest last weekend. Patterson won, 5-2. 


Program pairs UVM minority students with 
local families to promote cultural awareness 


By LINDA «4 

HEIDBRINK : 
You are sittmg im the front 
row of your English class, 
you know the answer to the 
question posed by the pro- 
fessor, and your hand is rais- 
ed. Bur you are being ig- 
nored, again. In fact, your 
hand has been up almost 
every day for the past two 
months, yet you have never 
had a chance to speak. 

Coincidence? Perhaps 
not, because you're not 
quite as approachable as the 
test of your classmates. So 
much so that even your 
teacher, mature adult that 
he is, is intimidated by you, 
or afraid, or angry, for no 
reason that he can justify. 

Your skin is a different 
color from most of the peo- 
ple around you. The word 
for this kind of treatment is 
discrimination. 

Students met last Friday 
with President Lattie Coor 
and Provost John Hen- 
nessey Jr. to discuss issues 


such as this one that are a ~ 


concern to minority 
students, and possible solu- 
tions to those concerns. 
Present were represen- 
titives from Cultural Con- 
nection, the Black Student 
Union (BSU),and_ the 
Asian American Student 
Union (AASU). 
Representatives had an 
opportunity to air their con- 
cems, cite personal ex- 
periences related to being a 
minority student, and pro- 
pose -solutions to pending 
problems while Coor and 


4 


eee ye were Srailehie 
to listen. 

--The purpose af the 
Meeting was to discuss ways 
of promoting campus-wide 
awareness of minority 
issues, and to search for new 
ways to alleviate institu 


tional and individual 
racism. 
According to Angela 


Stover, Vice President of 
BSU, “‘our main concern is 
the lack of minority faculty. 
The faculty members reflect 
on the students. It is more 
difficult to recruit minority 
students since we don’t 
have many minorities at the 
faculty and the ad- 
ministrative level.” 

Stover also commented 


on the fact thar the current 
UVM curriculum is sorely 
lacking in courses based on 
minority cultures and 
topics. 

“The only way to put an 
end to this racism and in- 
cTease recruitment is to pro- 
mote awareness,” said 
Stover. “With the help of 
Provost Hennessey and 
President Coor, we are go- 
ing to do all we can to pro- 
mote community and 
campus-wide awareness.” 

According to Hennessey, 
whose titles include Chief 
Academic Officer and 
Senior Affirmative Action 
and Equal Opportunity Of- 
ficer, the meeting was “‘in- 
formative and healthy. The 


students were articulate and 
candid in conveying their 
concerns.” 

Hennessey welcomes the 
pressure on the matter of 
minority concerns. “‘As 


~ Senior Affimrative Action 


Officer, I continue to spend 
every day making (recruit- 
ment of minorities) a top 
priority. It is my duty to 
take these suggestions and 
act on them to make pro- 
gress,” said Hennessey. 

It was pointed out by one 
minority student that 
minority students who ap- 
proach administrators with 
a concern, regardless of its 
nature, are often sent to 


please turn to page 10 


UVM changes non-discrimination policy 


The University of Ver- 
mont has formulated a new 
statement of non- 
discrimination as required 
by the U.S. Department of 
Education’s Office of Civil 
Rights. 

The policy statement was 
drawn up by the Office of 
Affirmative Action and 
Equal Opportunity, and is 
to be printed in all depart- 
mental publications. The 
statement is printed here in 
its entirety, as general 
information: 

“Applicants for admis- 
sion and employment, 
students, employees, 
sources of referral of ap- 
plicants for admission and 


employment, and all unions 
or professional organiza- 
tions holding collective 
bargaining or professional 
agreements with the 
University of Vermont does 
not discriminate on the 
basis of race, sex, sexual 
orientation, handicap, col- 
or, religion, age, national 
origin, or Vietnam Veteran 
status in admission or access 
to, or treatment or employ- 
ment in, its programs and 
activities. In addition, it is 
the policy of the University 
that sexual harassment is 
unacceptable and will not 
be tolerat 

“Ic is therefore the intent 
of the Univeristy to comply 


with the spirit and the let- 
ter of Titles VI and VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 
1964; Title IX of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1972; 
the Equal Pay Act of 1963; 
the Age Discrimination 
Act of 1974, Section 504 of 
the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973; the Vemront Fair 
Employment Practices Act; 
and such other federal, state 
and local nondiscrimina- 
tion laws as may apply. 
“Inquiries or complaints 
concerning the University’s 
compliance with the regula- 
tions implementing the 
above-referenced laws, or 


pease turn to page 9 


SA Vice-president resign: 
~seee=| for ‘institutional’ reasor 


Although it was expected 
by some, many were surpris- 
ed and still more were 
dismayed to see thar Gard- 
ner “Digger” Fair resigned 
as Vice President of UVM’s 
Student Association (S.A.). 

The opening of Thursday 
night’s SA .meeting con- 
sisted of Fair’s reading of 
his emotional resignation 
letter. The silence that 
followed echoed the solemn 
expression of the Senators. 

“Digger’s opinions will be 
missed,’’ said Dave Pope, 
President of the S.A. ‘“He 
had an ability to keep the 
group focused on it’s role.” 

Assuming Fair’s position 
as Vice President of S.A. is 
Bo Aylin, Senate member 
the Committee on 
Legistarive Action 
(COLA). 

“T see the Senare as hav- 
ing two functions,” said 
Fair. One is administrative 
and relates to clubs, the 
delegarion of funds, pro- 
viding [D’s, and so on. “But 
I also feel, perhaps naively, 
thar there is another func- 
tion and that is to push the 
UVM administration to 
look ar certain issues.’’ Fair 
lists such issues as racism, 
handicapism and sexism. 

“These issues are never 
addressed,’” said Fair. 
“They're like a tree in the 
forest, they ger lost.”” 

“Instead of setting broad 
policy and facilitating 
discussion on the direction 
of our university, the S.A. 
Senate gets bogged down by 


administrative projects,” 


said Fair in his resignatior 

“Digger tried to work c 
a larger picture,”’ said Pop« 

“We certainly addresse 
some important issues, suc 
as the sister university ar 
the UVM’s academ 
dishonesty policy,’”’ sa 
Aylin, defending th 
Senate. 

Fair referred to himself 
“paralyzed,” spending mc 
of his time “in amazemer 
and confusion, listening - 
(issues) other people co: 
sider as important 


“T felt like spinnir 
wheels,” he said. 

Aylin said, ‘‘We’: 
polarized to some degre 
bur I feel it’s less than la 
year.” To bring abc 
grearer changes, he sai 
people have to work hard- 

Fair expressed that it » 
nor due to personal reasor 
such as lack of time, that : 
stepped down from his p< 
tion but rather it was e 
treme frustration with t! 
system ot the Senate. “\ 
reasons for resigning we 
not personal ones, t 


were institutional,” sz 


“To be able to use t: 
system you have to knc 
how to manipulate a 
deceive. You have to 
able to tolerate that, anc 
couldn’t,” said Fait 

Fair’s goal as Vice Pre 
dent was to make the 5: 
denr Senate more effect: 
for the students nee: 
Several issues he saw as 
need of more attention - 
tuition, class size, food = 

please turn to page 


ese tas ta el oe 
position because he felt “paralyzed’’” and a to achieve 
goals. 
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‘Senate investigates El Salvador rip 


| By KAREN STRUTIN 


Accusing the Senate of 


peing*‘a lot of hot air, a lot. . 


, of ego:masturbation,” Dig-- 


ger Fair began last Thurs- 
jay’s five-hour Student 

Association (S.A.) meeting 

; y telinquishing his * posi- 
rion as Vice President. 

“] feel paralyzed, spen- 
jing most of my time in 
imazement and confusion, 

| jstening to what other peo- 

| ole consider as important to 
iddress,”” “he said, reading 

| om a prepared statement. 

Bo Aylin was elected 
Jice President, leaving an 

{ empty seat in the Senate. 

Asked why he nominated 

_ Aylin, S.A. President Dave 
! ope said “we wanted to 
{ ,ominate- someone who 
would bring to S.A. a lot of 
xnowledge about how the 
senate works as well as a lot 
| of enthusiasm.” 

There was heated discus- 
ion on a resolution in- 
troduced by Mike Kirby 
vhich demanded  repay- 
nent of S.A. funds by Com- 
aneras for their recent trip 

'o the University of El 
salvador. The discussion 

| ind debate lasted for about 

| wo hours. 

_ The resolution contended 

| nat the intent of the group 

, political, and thar there 


vere “inconsistencies bet- 


Kirby was referring to 
anny Fisher’s quote in a 
| anuary 30 Free Press article 
| rat the “‘ultimate goal” of 
» Mp was to “cur off U.S. 


S.A. Senators Mark Boyden, Mike Kirby, Rob Chioffi, and Steven Gatoff discuss Kirby’s resolution aling ae 
suspension of Companeras’ funds. 


military aid.” 

The resolution failed 
17-8-2. “I was surprised that 
the resolution did not 
pass,”’ Kirby later said. “It 
was very lenient.” 

Arguments opposing the 
Tesolution contended that a 
stance of non-inrervention 
cannot be considered 

iti The consensus 
was that the Companeros 
did not step out of their 
non-political classification. 

Brad Lichtenstein said 
that “withdrawing $1500 
for a quotation in an article 
is a pretty harsh penalty.” 

The group’s goal of 

a sister univert- 
sity to UVM in El Salvador 
was by the 
military action. there, so 
their intent has been con- 


sistent, Lichtenstein said. 
Fisher said in a telephone 
interview that ‘‘my: inten- 
tions before I went on the 
trip are the same as they are 
now. I am working toward 
total US: 
intervention.” 
Aylin felt that the Senare 
was not misled. ‘‘Yes, they 
want peace, but that was 


riot their intent (in ee to- 


El Salvador),” he said. 
Pope's veto of a $600 


More a motion for recon 
sideration than a veto,” 
Pope said. He did not think 
that the issue had received 
enough attention before be- 
ing voted on last session. 


Since Red Square Affair ~ 


non-- 


turns a profit that goes to 
local charities, the money 
donated to the event would 
go to the community in- 
stead of to students. Pope 
contended that the money 
could better benefit 
students by funding events 


cited the importance of Red 
Square Affair 1 the UVM 
community, and. the 
necessity of a new sound 
system. They said that S.A. 
would look bad by 
withdrawing funds from 


~ such a popular event. 


After.an hour and a half 
of discussion and argument, 
a resohstion to loan the 


5 iF 


Minority students meet with Hennessey, 


oor to discuss discrimination on | campus 


4 By WENDY 
FULLERTON 
Ten to fifteen minority 
udents will be paired with 
urlington-area families 
ils spring in an on-going 
‘tempt to broaden Ver- 
onters’ knowledge of dif- 
Tent cultures. 
What started as a private 
‘on by Linda Guibord, 
VM development 
‘earch analyst, has ex- 
nded into a program 
uch is expected to touch 
least 40 people every 


Mester, 
“My family is a host fami- 
, ‘Can international stu- 
ntand Cornelia has been - 
€ inspiration,’’ said 
tibord. Comelia Dam- 
‘Mn is a one year ex- 
ange student from 
‘erland. 

4 Puerto Rican family in 
| MESO i bio r d's” 
ithbothood had moved 
4y because they weren’t 
‘ortable, she said. So 
¢ decided to do 
| Mthing about it. 

met with Nancy 
a UVM fund of- 


has a masters 


re 


jl 
) 
‘r 
+ 
i 


| 


degree in student person- 
nel, to discuss her interest 


- in a program that could in- 
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tegrate the minority 
students with the families 
in Burlington. 

_ Because there are just 
over two hundred minority 
students at UVM and Ver- 
Mont is the whitest state in 
the nation, this program 
gives the students a chance 
to meet Vermonters while 
the Vermonters can learn 
about different 
backgrounds, providing 
more acceptance and 
tolerance, according to 


The two women met with 
Leo Trusclair, director of 
the Minority Student Pro- 
gram, and the three coor- 
dinators began to finalize 
the program. 

According to Trusclair, 
“This is an essential pro- 
gram in terms of support 
programs. There will be a 
better ing bet- 


ween people in the 


to place students off-campus 
into a relaxed, learning en- 


1988 


vironment, where they can 
be treated as normal, with 
their status not being con- 
sidered a big deal, Trusclair 
said, 

“UVM does not devote a 
lot of resources to the 
Minority Student Pro- 
gram,’’ said Trusclair. 
‘Whar is frustrating for me 
is that, because the nature 
of the minority program is 
so small, I’m not able to res- 
pond to all the people in 
the community who want 
to have an input.” 

“Having the community 
involved may inspire the 
University to connect the 
fragmented programs that 
are scattered all over cam- 
pus,” said Trusclair. 

“The aim is broadening 
knowledge of events at 
UVM and knowledge of 
other cultures,’’ said 
Guibord. 

“Tt is a community am- 
bassadorship, not a solution 
to the feeling of alienation 
and denial minority 
students may have,” said 
Trusclair. “‘It does not ad- 
dress the need to educate 
the majority studeres im 


eee affairs Poel 
all offices, as they should 


have an investment in be- 


~ ing culturally EBS 


Tmusclair said. 

As Trusclair added, “Hf 
the handicapped received 
the same amount of atten- 
tion overall as minorities, 
you wouldn’t get a 


wheelchair in half the 


buildifigs on campus. We - 


shouldn’t be doing minority 
Programs because they are 
special, we do them for the 
need.”’ 

This program will be on- 


Students office. 
semester will be limited, 
Guibord said, but applica- 
tions will be carried over 
until summer and _ fall 
semesters. 

“The overall purpose is to 
make the college ex- 
perience at UVM the best it 
can be-for.the minority 
concluded 


students, = 
Earhart. : 
a 


i. 
ike’s 


DELIVERS 


Friday 
Saturday & Sunday 
_ from 


11:30 AM 
864-0072 


Shain ST. at S. Winooski 


* : 2 
: Ze CHINESE RESTAURANT 


2 Sunday Brunch 


* All you can eat 
se: A different selection 
every Sunday 
* Complimentary Champagne 
12-80-4:00 PM 


Free Paneang ett College street atter 4.30 
= Sat. Sun & Holidays all dav 


126 College Street Burlmgten 863-1023 


Troms 
9 of 


- 369 
378 


360 
769 
858 


TRAVEL 


From BOSTON , 


LONDON 
BRUSSELS 
CARACAS 
HONGKONG 
S YD NV. E Yerom LAX 


Taxes not included. 
ALSO: Work-Study Abroad, 
Language Courses. Int‘| Student ID, 


Youth Hostel Passes, EURAIL Passes 
issued onthe spot! 

Call for the FREE CIEE Student Travel 

Catalog! 


Boston 617-266-1926 
Cambridge 617-497-1497 
Amherst 413-256-1261 
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_ VT. LIQUOR AGENCY 


SPECIALS! 


Bud Suitcase 

Busch Keg 

Bud Keg 

Old Milwaukee 12pk 
poorsiGiors ; Light 6pk 


‘CORONA CASES $22.00 
$13.35 
$31.75 
$38.75 
$4.75 


$3.29 vk 


Now with a second location 
in K&K Beverage. 
Deliveries with K&K orders 


1341 SHELBURNE RD. 


Socialist candidates 
argue issues at UV! 


The debate held last 
Thursday in Billings bet- 
ween two Socialist 
Presidential candidates, 
Willa Kenoyer and Herb 
Lewin, took a very different 
form than most other 
presidential debates have 
this year. 

First of all, only fifteen 
people attended _ this 
debate. Secondly, - these 
candidates held many 
similar viewpoints, and 
even. agreed that they 
should be, on the same side 
of the fence, which made 
this presentation far from a 
confrontation. of political 
views. 

Both of these candidates 
advocate a socialist state, 
are against nuclear 
weapons, are for the 
women’s movement and 
support gay and lesbian 
rights. 

Kenoyer and Lewin agree 
that our government and 
burocracies today are cor- 
Tupt,. and that the only 
viable solution to this pro- 
blem cannot take place in a 
capitalist society. Thus, 
they say, we must turn to a 
socialist system. 

Lewin said that he 
thought this was only possi- 
ble in our society through 
revolution, since 
bureaucracies are so power- 
ful and ingrained in our 
culture. -Kenoyer said 
revolution was not 
necessary, but localization 
of production and ad- 
ministration was necessary 
to bring control back into 
the peoples hands. 

Kenoyer is the Socialist 
Party USA’s candidate for 
the 1988 presidential elec- 
tion. Her party insists on an 
immediate end to the ‘“‘war- 
fare” state, a comprehen- 
sive preventive national 
health program, full 
employment at union 
wages, federally funded 
child care, lifelong free 
education, decent, non- 
profit housing, clean air, 
safe energy, restoration of 
the Earth, public ownership 
of utilities and major means 
of production, and abolish- 
ment of the CIA. 

As her party platform 
states, “Socialism is not 
mere government owner- 
ship, a welfare state, or a 
repressive bureaucracy. 


Socialism is a new sc 
and economic order 
which workers and 
sumers control produc 
and community resid 
control neighborho: 
homes, and schools. ~ 
production of society is | 
for the benefit of all, no: 
the private profit of a : 
Socialism produces a 
stantly renewed future 
not. plundering : 
rescources of the Earth. 
Herb Lewin’s plart 
resembles Kenoy 
significantly, although 
has its own twists. He c 
for a unification of the 
saying that it is crucial 
the Socialist movement 
gain support from differ 
groups, and, therefore, t: 


‘must develop a multi-is: 


electoral party. Lewin : 
socialists must be “Work 


cea is Jae 
Lewin is the Inter 

tionalist Workers Party c 

didate for the 1988 prsic 


Socialist Parry USA’s 5 
form in that they both 
for immediate action in 
ending US intervention 
the Middle East, an enc 
sexism, defending the 
vironment, full democr 
tights for-all, jobs for a! 
union wages, and : 
medical care for all. 
Kenoyer noted that 
path towards a Sociz 
state is not clear cur - 
thar, ‘‘there are many ro 
to Socialism, and I d 
pretend to know the roa 


~ She said that there was 


only one method of ach: 
ing the ultimate. goal, 
that new ideas were alu 
being accepted. Sociali 
she said, cannot be ri: 
but must be flexible to r 
demands. 

Lewin’s proposals did 
admit of so many opti 
for the socialist party. T 
was evident in a flyer 
passed out stating his ; 
posals for a socialist st 
The first proposal was 
“end US intervention 
the Middle East (and 
vide) no support to Isra: 
The US, he said, sho 
“support the Struggle of 
Palestinian People.’ 


UVM holds debate 


On Wednseday, February 
17, the Edwin Lawrence 
Debate Team held an ex- 
hibition debate at UVM’s 
Royall Tyler Theatre. The 
issue dedated was the INF 
Treaty. 

Freshman Sart Shaw 
and sophomore Kevin 
Guilfoy argued that the INF 
Treaty was detrimental to 
US and world security, 
while juniors Dianne King 


and Karen McCullo: 
argued that the treaty 
in the best interest 
mankind: At the com 
sion of the debate, wh 
produced many laughs ; 
serious thoughts, the 
dience was asked to le: 
by the exit appointed to | 
team they felt made the | 
ter case. The final tally « 
64 to ‘47 in favor of Sh 
and Guilfoy. 
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The Battle of Bennington: the be 


., By STEPHEN 
MOUNT 

Few doubt that the turn- 
ing point in the Revolu- 
tionary War was the sur- 
render of Burgoyne’s troops 
at Saratoga. But what few 
other than historians and 
Vermonters know, is of the 
battle that led to that great 
surrender. — - 

The Battle of Bennington 
led directly to that sur- 
render, the surrender of 
English General John 
Burgoyne’s entire expedi- 
tionary force on October 


ees | 
About 


Vermont 


_ Sea ae aS 
17,1777, a month after the 
battle. 

Burgoyne’s plan was to 


bring his 7,463 men and his 


officers down from Canada 
and take Lake Champlain 
and the Hudson River to 
Albany, separating and 
strangling the rebel forces. 
Burgoyne would be joined 
at Albany by the troops of 
| Colonel Barry St. Leger, 
- who would move west with 
the aid of the Mohawk In- 
— dians, and by Lord William 
Howe, whose troops would 
- move north from New York 


Cary. 

The plan didn’t quite 
work, however. 

Burgoyne did take Fort 

_ Ticonderoga with little ef- 

fort, and defeated a 

_ Tefeating army at Hubbard- 

ton, Vermont. At Hubbard- 
ton, met for the 
Mountain Boys: 

Though he defeated the 
small contingent of 12 of 
teers and 312 men, all of 
o% wounded, Burgoyne, 


Twelve of the brightest minds in the country had the same idea 
last summer. 


Ihe Vermont Cynic February 25, 


with well over 7,400. well 
equipted troops, lost 20 of- 
ficers and 183 men to 
wounds or death. Burgoyne 
later said that he was amaz- 
ed by the Green Mountain 
Boys’ fighting qualities. 

spite his quick vic- 
tories in his southward 
thrust, Burgoyne was slow- 
ed by the fact that his sup- 
plies were coming by barge 
from Canada. 

Burgoyne had not only 
allowed his men to bring 
their families along with 
.them, he brought with him 
a long train of personal 
Possessions and a_ wine 
cellar. 

And even worse for 
Burgoyne, Lord Howe 
never made it up the Hud- 
son as planned. He had 
decided to take 
Philadelphia first, and was 
stalled three weeks by 
General George 
Washington. 

Col. St. Leger was stop- 
ped by American defenses 
at Orianski and Fort Stan- 
wix in New York in bloody 
battles. He retreated north 
to : 

In July of 1777, Burgoyne 
was near Albany, but stop- 
ped dead in his tracks by 
lack of supplies. He waired 
at Fort Edward north of 
Saratoga to wait. The pro- 
blem was it was raking five 
weeks to transport a four- 
week supply. 

When told by Tory Philip 
Skene that there were 
stockpiles of food, horses, 
wagons, and arms in the 
Hampshire Grants, par- 
ticularly in Bennington, 30 
miles away, he decided to 
cut loose of his Canadian 
supply line to take the rebel 
stockpiles. 

His hope was to use the 
supplies to bring him to 
Albany, perhaps even com- 
pleting his grand plan 

Burgoyne chose 1,000 


- independent 


198 


men, under the command 
of Brunswicker Lt. Col. 
Friederich Baum, the Hes- 
sian dragoon commander. 
Baum had under his com- 


_ ™mand English marksmen, 


enough Hessian ar- 
tillerymen to staff two can- 
non, American Tories, 
Canadians, and Indian 
scouts, but the force was 
mostly comprised of 
Brunswick dragoons. 
Burgoyne. also sent a se- 
cond column of troops just 
in case the first was cut off. 
This force comprised about 
500 men under Lt. Col. 
Heinrich Breymann, and 
was an all-Brunswick force 
of grenadiers and light 


try. 

The rebel forces consisted 
of about 2000 men: Ver- 
mont militia, three New 
Hampshire militia units, 
and Berkshire -(Mass.) 
militia units, all under the 
command of General John 
Stark. 

The troops were in the 
Bennington area because 
after the defeat of the Ver- 
mont militia at Hubbard- 
ton, the government of 
Vermont, self-declared as 
early that 


What one must realize 
here is that the Vermonters 
were not asking for protec- 
tion, but for cooperation. 


-Vermont was not of the 


Confederation, but a 
separate nation, allied with 
the Confederation. 
Serendipitously, Stark 
was squarely in front of the 
advancing British forces. 
Indian scouts on the 14th of 
August that an enemy col- 
umn was. advancing on his 
encampment, Stark moved 
west tO meet the enemy, a 
few miles into New York. 
There was little fighting 
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This map shows the major sites involved in the Battle of Bennington. 


on the first day, and on the 
15th the rainy weather 
made musket fire and travel 
near impossible, so little 
happened then either, but 
the moming of the 16th 
was clear and hot. 

Stark separated his men, 
sending some behind the 
enemy, some to a nearby 
hill. Stark’s hope was that 
these troops would distract 
the enemy when the main 
force attempted to encircle 
them. 

Baum had chosen a poor 
spot for his defense — he 
expected reinforcements 
who would join him. They 
would then advance on 
Bennington, invincible. 

Skene had told him and 
Burgoyne that once in Ben- 
nington, the natives, loyal 
subjects of the King, would 
happily help load the 
wagons wi supplies. 
Skene, of course, - was 
mistaken. 

Baum had separated his 
The main force was at a 
bridge over the Walloomsac 
River. mcluding his two 
cannon. South, on the 
other side of the river, 
Tories under Colonel John 


Peters of the Queen’s Loyal 
Rangers, and local Tories 
under Francis Pfister. 

North, Baum placed his 
dragoons and half his 
marksmen. North of this 
hill were his 100 indians, 
and west of the bridge, half 
his grenadiers. 

Stark meant to surround 
the dragoon hill with his 
Green Mountain Rangers 
under Colonel Herrick and 
Two companies of bBenn- 
ington militia under Col- 
onel Brush. These men 
would move from the south 


Dp. ee: 

A New Hampshire regi- 
ment~ under Colonel 
Nichols would move from 
the north down, creating a 
pincer. 

The remainder of the 
troops would artack the 
Tory hill and the bridge 
simultaneously. Musket fire 
from the dragoon hill 
groups would be the signal 
that the battle had begun. 

The New Hampshire regi- 
ment met the Indian group 
north of the hill, an en- 
counter that could have 
foiled the plan had the In- 
dians put up a fight. In- 
stead, they fled. 


ginning of the end for Britain 


é i new 2 
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At 3:00 p.m., the 
dragoon hill forces gave the 
signal, prompting move- 
ment against the Tory hill. 
In their surprise and fright, 
the Tories all shot at once, 
and while reloading (which 
could take a half minute or 
more), the rebels overtook 
them, capturing those who 
did not flee. 

Peters escaped wounded, 
but Pfister was taken 
prisoner. 

The bridge, too, was 


On the dragoon hill, the 
battle lasted until the 
dragoon’s ammo car ex- 
Ploded, prompting a rush by 
the rebels. 

Few escaped in the 
fighting, and Baum was also 
captured. 


they advanced still, while 
the rebel troops rejoiced the 
victory. The ouriying troops 
saw the second column 
them, though they were 

please turn to page 9 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION ’88 


2003 Sheridan Road 


Evanston, Illinois 60208 
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. Please send my free copy of the 


Summer Session '88 catalog with financial 


~ 


aid and registration information. N 


(Available mid-March) 


Some, seme bummertime... 


Send the coupon or 
call 1-800-FINDS-NU 


(Inside Diinois call 312/491-4114) 
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~ “Taking Summer classes helped 
me lighten my course load.” 


Donald Debuque 
Management Engineering Major 


Give yourself a break by taking Summer Courses — they're the same ones we offer 
_ during the Fall and Spring. This means you'll lighten your academic load. 

Registration for Summer Session is going on right now. Pick up your free copy of 
PREVIEW at convenient locations across campus. PREVIEW will give youa EE 
listing of the courses offered, as well as housing and 
registration information. 

If you prefer, we'll send you a free copy of 
PREVIEW. Just call us or mail the coupon. 


| want to Know more about 
* Summer Session, please send 
me my free copy of PREVIEW. 


Name 

Add 

tyes ee State *7ip _ 
Mail to: University of Vermont. Continuing Education 
322 S. Prospect Street, Burlington, VT 05401 


VOTE FOR 
CECE LUCE... SCHOOL BOARD, 


UVM Graduate Software Engineer 


March 1 Ho Wheeler School 7om-7pm 
call 864-7453 for o ride or directions 


Cece has the energy and dedication for BUILDING PRIDE IN OUR SCHOOLS 
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Introducing our 


UNIQUE TRADE-IN SALE! 


Give us your tired, your humble, your 
boring clothing...for an ample trade-in 
or remake. 

TRADE-IN WILL BE DONATED TO 


BURLINGTON’S HOMELESS. 
‘(Especially good trade-ins on Outerwear,\ 
because of winter weather.) 


30%-50% OFF all. 
Outerwear, Shoes & Boots! 


Fine Fashions 


One Lawson Lane « Burlington ¢ 863-1868 


Bridge Street Marketplace + Waitsfield 496-7272 | 
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Former US Ski Team Member 
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The Vermont 


University 


celebrates 


engineering this weet 


Competition in Engineering Week events like the Egg Drop Contest 
steep. : 


By JEN COMISKEY 

On Thursday Feburary 
25, students will stand on 
William’s fire escape, ap- 
proximately 35 feet up, and 
drop homemade devices 
holding eggs to compete in 
the Second Annual Egg 
Drop Contest. This is only 
one of the events taking 
place during UVM’s Se- 
cond Annual Engineer’s 
Week. 

Activities include guest 
speakers, get-togethers, pro- 
ject displays, contests, 
ceremonies and a banquet. 

On Monday nighr, Dr. 
Catherine Bigelow, a UVM 
alumnus from NASA’s 
Langley Research Center 


Engineering 
Education.”’ She discussed 
many of NASA’s programs 
for students in which she 
said “‘you’re being paid a 
full salary for going to 
school and working on your 
thesis.” 

Bigelow showed diagrams 
of the different sections in 
the Center. Some specializ- 
ed areas -were improved 
aerodynamics m aircrafts, 
the study of structures and 
Materials, acoustics, and 
different applications for 
NASA's research. 

Other speakers included 
Dr. Dave Barbe on ‘“‘Solid 
State Imaging,” Dr. Alan 
Eckbreth on ‘‘Laser 
Diagnostics,” and Steve 
Knight on “Engineeri 
Ethics and Litigation.” 

On Tuesday, one of the 
speakers was Dr. Josephine 
Stein. Her topic was 
“Science, Technology, 
Careers, and Conscience.” 
She is presently. a science 
fellow for George E. Brown 
of California. Some of her 
responsibilities are to 
tesearch and analyze 
technical and public issues. 

Stein spoke on profes- 
sional and ethical issues in 
engineering careers. She 
discussed how the govern- 
Ment justifies spending 
money on defense and high 
technology weapons. 
“Scientists and engineers, 
as professionals,” said 
Stein, ‘‘should consider the 
impact of stheir work on 
society, amd seek careers 
consistent with their values 
and beliefs.” 

On Wednesday, Dr. 


Cynic 


Robert Hall. of Generz 
Electric spoke on ‘‘Adven 
tures in a Semiconductc 
Laboratory”. He is know 
for his contributions of th 
semiconductor laser, th 
Hall-Schockley-Ree 
Recombination, and th 
Polka-Dot solar ‘cell. 

UVM's Vice Provost D: 
Gerald Francis acted as th 
moderator in a debate o 
Wednesday with sever: 
speakers on the topic < 

“Energy and the Future.”’ 
dealt with energy sources i 
the fomme, how relial’ 
they will be, and ho 
political decisions will -< 
fect 

Other speakers o 
Wednesday included Iva 
Most on. “Manutactorir 
Technology,” and Gle 
Yates on “Engineers in th 
(Court Room.” 

Thursday will featur 
senior projects and ir 
dustrial displays in the mc 
ning. Thursday afternoor 
to begin the various co: 
tests, there will be a cor 
puter smash. Tickets for 
were sold throughout, an: 
the randomiy-drawn wmne 
smashes the compute: 
Other contests will be Tru: 
Busting (a bridge-buildin. 


guest Dr. Gary Weigar 
will speak on ‘‘Ho 
Engineering can Keep Ve 
monvers from Freezing : 
the Dark.” 

To encgurage studer 
participation’ engineerir 
students will receive ticke 
for each event attende 
These tickets will be wor: 
a certain number of point 
The points are added up 
the end of the week, ar 
the students with the mc 
points will win either a q _ 
or television, a microwa 
oven or a Sony discman. 

Bill Tihen, the chairm 
of Engineer’s Week s: 

“The purpose of Enginee 
Week is to promote Tespy 
sible engineering.”’ | 
hopes that the. vari 
speakers will attract peo; 
from the community as 
as students. 


February 25, 19 
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SA senate meets : 


inued from page 5... 
ue to Red Square Affair 
was passed, with the stipula- 
tion that if the event did 
not recoup the money, the 
loan would be considered a 

ift. 

; Ray Lavigne, Assistant 
Vice President for Ad- 
ministrative and Facilities 
Scheduling, presented maps 
of what the campus may 
look like in 10 years, 20 
years and beyond. 

“This is not intended to 
be a static plan. It should be 
formally reviewed every two 
years, as a minimum,” he 
said. 

Plans for the next ten 
years include improved 
parking, a Main Street 
overpass and additional stu- 
dent housing. Lavigne 
discussed plans for a 400-car 
lot to be shared by UVM 
and the Health Center, and 
a 600-car jot between 
MCHV and UVM. 

“T will tell you right now 
that the price for. these 
structures is astronomical,”’ 
he cautioned. 

By 1997, McAuley Hall 
will not be available and 
Jeanne Mance will be con- 
verted to singles for 
graduate students. This loss 
of undergraduate housing 
will be countered by two 


100-bedroom® apartments, 
resulting in a net gain of 
.187 beds on campus. 

Also in the plan are 
facilities for processing 
hazardous and solid wastes. 

The 20-year projections 
include more renovations, 
the addition of three 
academic buildings south of 
Given, and two 
academic/administrative 
buildings on either side of 
Main Street. 

After the 20-year period, 
the water tower in Given 
parking lot will be removed, 
and several new buildings 
will be added. 

Laura Grossi was ap- 
pointed Secretary of Elec- 
tions, making her responsi- 
ble for the coordination of 
the April 13 and 14 S.A. 
elections. 

S.A. approved allocations 
of $1595 to the UVM Top 
Cats, $250 to Companeras 
for special.events, $148.50 
to the History Club as sup- 
plemental budget, $225 to 
the History Club for special 
events, and $627.50 for 
UVM Snowboarding Club. 
Just over $700 remains in 
S.A.’s budget for funding 


allocation- 


Battle of Bennington 


continued from page 7 

The sound of gunfire 
brought the rest of the rebel 
troops running. The rebels, 
at first, took a heavy toll on 
the ‘ 

Once the Hessian cannon 
were set up, the British 


forces did 


Coming in ahead of his 
men, Col. Warner rode 
along the line announcing 
the arrival of his Green 
Mountain Boys. Though 
few in number, just the 
thought inspired the rebels 
to the fight. The enemy ad- 
vance was stopped. 

The accuracy of the rebel 
marksmen and of General 
Stark, personally firing a 
captured cannon, forced 
the Hessian gunners to flee, 
leaving their cannon. 

The Europeans were 
damaged and frightened. 
While Breymann tried to 


Organize a surrender party, 
most of his troops fled, and 
he followed suit. 

222 enemy troops were 
killed, and more than 700 
were captured. Most were 
sent to Boston, but the 
Tories were mostly released 
on promises of good 
behavior. 

Only berween 30 and 40 
Americans were lost, and 
the battle victory lifted the 
spirits of Continental 
troops as the news spread. 

In a letter dated August 
20, three days after the bat- 
tle, Burgoyne wrote: ‘‘The 
Hampshire Grant in part a 
country unpeopled, and 
almost unknown the last 
war, now abounds in the 
Most active and most 
tebellious race of the conti- 
nent, and hangs like a 
gathering storm upon my 
left.” 

Ethan Allen, though in a 
Canadian prison at that 
particular time, would have 
liked his description. . 


Non-discrimination policy 


continued from page 4 
the affirmative action 
Policies of the University 
should be made to the 
University of Vemront 
Director, Office of Affir- 
Mative Action and Equal 
Ttunity, Waterman 
Building, Burlington, Ver- 
mont, 05405, telephone 
(802) 656-3368: or the Of- 
tice of the Vermont At- 
tomey General, Pavillion 
Building, Montpelier, Ver- 
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mont, 05602. Inquiries or 
complaints concerning the 
University’s compliance 
with the regulations ... may 
also be made to the Assis- 
tant Secretary for Civil 
Rights, United States 
Department of Education, 
Washington DC, 20202, or 
to the Director, United 
States Department of 
Education, Office of Civil 
Rights, Region I, J.W. Mc- 
Cormack POCH, Boston, 
MA, 02109.” 


Summer Session courses are designed to fit into 


to work, play, and go to sehool. 
Registration for Summer Session is going on right now. Pick up your free copy of 
PREVIEW at convenient locations across campus. PREVIEW will give you a complete 


listing of the courses offered 


registration information. ace 


_ Ifyou prefer, we'll send you a free copy of 
PREVIEW. Just call us or mail the-coupon. 


Yes 


Name 
Address. 
City, 


| want to know more about 
* Summer Session, please send 
me my free copy of PREVIEW. 


State. Zip ee 


3VvC 


Mail to: University of Vermont, Continuing Education 


322 S. Prospect Street, Burlington, VT 05401 


Wo SA a 


“This Summer I’m taking a course 
and still working full-time.” 


, as well as housing and 


Coce-Cota and~Cone sresegemered wade-merks wtuch cermty the same produc of Tee Coca-CotaCompany 
S, £ 


5. 


cart 


Ron Corcoran 
Agricultural & Resource 
Economics Major 


your schedule. So you'll have time 
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RODGERS 
SKI OUTLET 


“Home of the original discount ski 
outlet in northern New England” 


Scott Kastle 


rep Pergrine 


ee ee ee 


2nd Annual Blow Out Sale 
**50% off every Ski Item** 


Ser eae cee a —Sae <2 Se 


“Catch the Bargins while they last!!” 


be 


Caber 


Powderhorn 


RT. 7, Shelburne, VT 


DAYTONA BEACH 


EACH 


High quality oceantront accommodations for 7 fun-lilled nights. provitting color TV. air condi- 
tioning, private telephone, pool and sun deck. 
ALL OUR HOTELS ARE LOCATED OIRECTLY ON THE BEACH 


°% Round trip chartered motor coach transportation departing trom your campus and traveling 
Straight through to Daytona Beach. All buses have rectining seats, air conditioning, and wash: 
room facilities for a comfortable ride. 


ba A complete schedule of free pool deck parties and optional activities. 

Food, merchandise. and service discounts provided hy local merchants tn inter-Campus Pro- 
grams trip participants. 

& Oisney World /EPCOT. Hawaiian Luau. scuha diving. party cruise. deen sea fishing, and other 
optional excursions available. J 


. Fuil-iime siaii on incation to serve your neers. 
Ye AN faxes. lips. and service charges included. 


© S129 8214 


HOTEL PACKAGE FULL | PACKAGE 


FOR DETAILS AND RESERVATIONS 


“CALL ANYTIME 


STEVE, TIM 
OR DAVE 
. 862-1545 


ib X ARRANGEMENTS BY ye, INTER-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 


Students play in mu 


(CPS) — About 100 In- 
diana University students 
engaged in a spontaneous 
midnight mudwrestling 
brawl Feb. 2 until it was 
broken up by the Bloom- 
ington police. 

“It was the greatest spec- 
tacle of coed mud wrestl- 
ing,’ freshman Keith 
Burger enthused. 

The phenomenom 
reportedly began when 4 
women,. letting off steam, 


. broke from their Terer 


Quad dorm and started 


screaming and playing 
the mud. Within 
Minutes, an estimated 1: 
other IU students join 
them in a mass wallow. 

About 400 other studer 
watched as a fire alarm w 
set off,a and the police a 
tived. The crowd quick 
broke up without arrests. 

“It’s a nice way to me 
people,”’ freshman Je 
Huston told the Indiar 
Daily Student. 

At Indiana, the wor 
damage semed to be mi 
caked throughour rhe dorr 


Bush answers Robertson 


continued from page 2 
unsubstantiated allegations 


against “‘three respected 
journalistic outlets in 
Texas.” 


Bush said, however, that 
he did not think Robert- 
son's tactics would hurt him 
as ‘‘people in South 
Carolina are fair and 
wouldn’t fail for thar.” 

Later, in response to a 
reporter's question, Bush 
shire advertising campaigns 


against Republican car 
didate and Senate Whi 
Bob Dole could be seen < 
using the same tactics @ 
Robertson had. He defenc 
ed the campaign, calling 
one of ‘‘comparative adver 
tising.”” He further pointe 
out, “‘only after bein- 
pounded by comparativ 
ads did we rum the 30 to 3 
hours of comparative ac 
ourselves. If you can't tal 
it you shouidn’t dish 


SIT 
out. 


Fair criticizes SA 


continued from page + 
vice and registration. 

Last year the Senate had 
initiated an alternative food 
service program which was 
dealt with at length, said 
Fair. However, suggestions 
were never acted upon by 
the University. 

“I would like to see the 
students with more power, 
said Fair. 

“T intend to spend a lot of 
energy on gecaing short 
term results,’ said Aylin. 
“T'd like vo see better action 
instead of debate.” 

““My idea was to change 
the institutions here so that 
when I had graduated, the 
issues (racism, handicapism, 
and sexism amoung others) 
would continue to be dealt 
with,” said Fair. He also ex- 
pressed interest in creating 


Minority 


> 


@ power structure whic 
would assist in the connec 
tion of studenrs and ac 
ministration, just along th 
[ines of these specif 
concepts. 

“Many people mmnin 
for the Senare are not cor 


“The Senate is more e 
fective than it is sometime 
given credit for,”’ said Pop 
Experience is also a.factc 
m heightening the pr 
blems Digger expressed, h 
said ‘“There were only tw 
returning Senators th 
year.” 

“The Senate tends 1 
look too narrowly. The 
need to approach issu: 
which are more- social 
relevant,” said Fair. 


students 


meet with Coor 


continued from page 4 
speak with Leo Trusclair, 
an officer in Student Affairs 
whose prime responsibility 
is to assist minority 
students. 

When asked to comment 
on this matter, Hennessey 


, pointed out that there is no 


intention in this to ‘“‘shun’’ 
minority students. He add- 
ed that Leo Trusclair is 
often recommended as an 
assistant to minority 
students for the purpose of 
aiding students in presen- 
ting their points and mak- 
ing minority students feel 
comfortable with the UVM 
administration. 

Angela Stover recently 
attended a New England 
White-Black student con- 
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ference at which 30 Ne 
England schools we: 
represented. ‘‘The: 
schools have found su 
cessful methods fi 
recruiting minority studer 
and faculty. As UVM 
situation is so severe, (ti 
schools) support us 
modeling their efforts. \\ 
hope to follow their p: 
terns and gain the succ: 
that they have with tl 
issue.” 

“Students representi 
minority groups will co 
tinue to meet on a regu 
basis,’’ she continued. “It 
pertinent to our succc 
that we unite and ta 
measures to improve t! 
current situation of mino 
ty students.” 


February 25, 19: 
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Norld Share brainstorms to find solutions to hunger 


By KIM 

_ §CHNEIDERMAN 

Most of us are well aware 
how extensive the pro- 
m of world hunger is. 
e read about it in the 
wspapers, we see it on 
evision documentaries 
4 commercials, we listen 
rock stars sing about it, 
few of us realize to what 
yee we are sutrounded by 


When we hear about 
| orld hunger,” we tend to 
ink of tiny, emaciated’ 
| ican children with sick- 
protruding stomaches. 
e think it’s out of our 
ntrol as we ignore com- 
ercials with Bonnie 
anklin asking us to ‘‘save 
2 children.” 
| We change the channel 
, Monday Night Football 
break out the chips and 
e beer to relax and enjoy 
| What we don’t think 
yout are the 1,000 
~ meless in Burlington who 
n't have chips to snack 
_,, or television sets to 
| itch. 

We don’t think of the 1 
itof 5 Vermont children 
ho are considered 
ipoverished. 
| Now there is an S.A. 
comized group of Ver- 
“ont students dedicated-to 
jt only raising our 
vareness of world hunger 


but also to > doing something 
about it. The new group is 
called World Share Hunger 
Action Relief Effort. 

Last Thursday, Patricia 
Lautner and Jill Weaver 
called the first meeting of 
World Share to order. 

Lautner -has-been involv— 
ed with the club since it 
started one year ago when a 


~ group of students, after see- 


ing the film World Hunger, 
decided to form an 
organization devoted to in- 
forming and educating 
UVM students of this 
problem. 

Weaver is a new member 
who says she joined to 
“make a difference.” 

The agenda of the 
meeting included 
history of World Share, a 
discussion of local and 
world problems, immediate 
and long term efforts, and 
the future goals of the 
organization. 

“Vermont is the second 
poorest state in the nation, 
next to Maine,’ said 
Waever,.«‘with a poverty 
rate of 12.1 percent in 
1980. 

“The majority of im- 
poverished Vermonters are 
single mothers with 
children,” she continued. 
“The Gramm-Rudman Bill 
was passed by the Reagan 


administration and cut 


the 


Many programs for the 
needy. Many poor Ver- 
monters have suffered.’’ 
One of these programs 
that has had a harsh impact 
is the dismissal of the 
school lunch programs. 
This program was designed 
for-parents who could not 
aftord to pay for their 
children’s school lunches. 
According to Lautner, 
the group’s short term goal 
is to make money and pro- 
vide necessities that can be 


given directly to Burl- 
ington’s needy. 
“In the past,” she said, 


“we have successfully held 


fod drives and collected 
cans for cash that we gave 
directly to the Waysation.”’ 
Last semester the group 
held a Homeless Awareness 
Week at which Mayor Ber- 
nie Sanders spoke. This 
past Monday, the 22nd, 
there was a dinner for the 
homeless at the Salvation 
Army downtown. Several 
members from World Share 
helped prepare food and 
decorate. 
. Since World Share is 
S.A. recognized, it does 
have a budget. This budget 
consists of $800 solely to be 
used to raise the awareness 


of UVM students by.. 
holding and sponsoring on- 
campus activities. 

The guest speaker at this 
particular meeting was Tim 
Parsons of the Substainable 
Agricultural and Subsisten- 
cy Project (SASP). Accor- 
ding to Parsons, the purpose 
of this project “‘is to provide 
food by agricultural 
methods that will bring 
about immediate relief to 
the Burlington com- 
munity’s needy.” 

He plans to provide this 
telief by getting students 
and the homeless to work 
together to grow their own 


food. 

Recently the Food Co-op 
Committee received five 
acres of land by the Centen- 
nial Woods for Plant and 
Soil Science 297, Alter- 
native Food Production. 
The course only needs three 
acres of land, so it has 
agreed to ler SASP 
cultivate the remaining two 
acres. 

““We hope this will give 
the locals involved a sense 
of accomplishment,” said 
Parsons. 

This project is just one of 
World Share’s long-term ef- 


- forts to deal with hunger. 


University hosts second annual International Week 


By ANDREA HENDLER 

“The World Comes to 
Vermont”’ will be the titile 
of this year’s UVM Interna- 
tional Week. Sponsored by 
the International Club from 
February 28 to March 4, it 
will include a variety of 
events conceming different 
areas of the world. 

The week’s activities will 
include a foreign film on 
nuclear holocaust and the 
Baltic Sea region, a panel 
discussion on the effects of 
society m the Middle East 


and a discussion with six 


high-ranking Soviet of- 
ficials. The highlight of the 
week will be a lecture by 
the South Korean Minister 
of Public Affairs Sun-Sup 
Chang. He will be presen- 
ting a video and will discuss 
Many controversial issues 
concerning South Korea. 
The International Week 
should help to establish 
more of an: international 
awareness across campus. 
Deniz Aygun, the presi- 
dent of the International 
Club and an mrernational 


student from Istanbul, 


7 Reasons fo Re-elect Alderman 


| ERHARD MAHNKE 


2. 


4. 


Erhard has supported: 


1. City Council Resolutions on international Issues 
Divestment of city funds.in South Africa 
Stop Aid to the Contras 
Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 


Affordable housing and tenants rights 
Limit on Security Deposits 


Anti-discrimination housing ordinance 
Burlington Community Land Trust 


ies. 
6. 


An 18 year old drinking age 


Free summer concerts in Battery Park 
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February 25, 


Public access to Waterfront 
Completion of bike path 

Return of concerts to Memorial Auditorium 
Clean-up of Lake Champlain 
Community Boat House i 
Appropriate growth and development: no skyscrapers downtown 


Students’ fight against Marriott Corp. monopoly at UVM 
3. Preservation of Centennial Woods as a natural area 


Vote YES on Question 8: Just Cause Eviction Ordinance 
220 new parking spaces on UVM campus 


7. An exciting physical and cultural environment in Burlington 


ty 


~ 


Turkey, said, ‘“‘We need to 
be more cross-culturally and 
globally diverse. People 
have to be made more 
aware of other lifestyles and 
cultures which can be so in- 
teresting.’’ She hopes that 
International Week will 
succeed in making the In- 


ternational Club_ more 


significant and get more 
students concerned about 
Intemational cuiture. - 
Students of the Interna- 
tional Club says that the 
UVM community should be 


especially 


internationally 


TUESDAY 


aware because the universi- 
ty has over 120 foreign 
students. 

Gabriella McIntosh, a 
club member who spent last 
year in Mexico, said, 
“Students may be in- 
terested in the Interna- 
tional Club or just about 
becoming more interna- 
tionally aware. The Inrer- 
national Week is a way of 
getting-peopie mvolved and 
showing thar an interna- 
tional way of thinking is 


Teally-our there.” 


MARCH 1 


Mater Christi 
School 


Mansfield Ave. 


For more information or 
a ride to the polls, call 


864-7671 


Paid for by Mahnke for Alderman Committee Sharon Bushor Treasurer 
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Jympic news 
\ pian Boitano of Sun- 
‘| yale, California, won the 
| ited States’ first gold 
‘| edal last Saturday night in 
mens’ figure skating 
ympetition beating 
nada’s —Brian- Orser. 
set also was the silver 
| edalist in the 1984 


., lympics. - 

| Both Boitano and Orser 
ted military based 

| outines. Boitano skated 

+) ne best performance of his 
fe, although Orser receiv- 
ja pertect 6.0 form one 
ydge for artistic 
pression. 

Speed skater Dan Jansen 
sho fell in his first race a 
‘wk ago last Sunday after 

yssister had died that mor- 

ing, fell again last Thurs- 
wy night in the 1000m 
ace. Jansen had the fastest 
dit time after 600m. 
| shortly after that point he 
aught the outer edge of his 


ate and fell on a 


Ast saved 

New York Post owner 
Fax Murdoch announc- 
2 Sanmday that he had 
ached an agreement with 


( 


10 unions in order to save 


the paper. The Post is the 
oldest continuously publish- 
ed daily newspaper in the 
US. 

Murdoch will give $3 
million to the unions in 
order to satisfy the terms of 
his sales agreement. The 
paper will be sold to real 
estate developer Peter 
Kalikow. It involves a $22 
million cost reduction 


package. 


Child care 


In a Burlington Free Press 
poll taken this month, nine 
out of 14 candidates runn- 
ing for the Board of Alder- 
man said they were not in 
tavor of a pian to allow the 
city to collect money for 
child care. 

The five who support the 
proposal are independents 
or members of the Pro- 
gressive Coalition. The 
other nine were all 
Democrats or Republicans. 

Vermonters will be able 
to vote for the proposal on 
Tuesday. 

Those opposing the pro- 
posal claim they do not op- 
pose payment for child care, 
but rather the wording of 
the proposal on the baliot. 


a ts 


nounced a plan to sue for 
$60,000 in federal funds for 
day care applying to people 
who work in Burlington but 
work elsewhere. : 
The poll was taken before 


the announcement. 


Amtrak in VT 


Passenger train service 
may return to Vermont this 
fall if Amtrak can suc- 
cessfully force the sale of a 
troubled stretch of railroad 
in southern Vermont. 

Amtrak plans to ask 
Boston & Maine Railroad 
to sell the 49-mile-long 
Connecticut River line to 
Central Vermont Railway 
for $1 million. If they refuse 
the sale, Amtrak plans to 
ask the Federal Interstate 
Commerce Commission to 
forceéthe sale by condemn- 
ing the track. 

Senator Patrick Leahy 
has been trying to work out 
the deal between Boston & 
Maine and Amrak for 
more than ten months. 
Amtrak suspended Mon- 
trealer service between Spr- 
ingfield, Mass., and Mon- 
treal last April due to the 
poor condition of the tracks 
in southern Vermont. 


Last Friday Sanders an- - 


Drop outs 


Republican _ presidential 
candidate Pete duPont and 
Democratic candidate 
Bruce Babbit dropped out of 
the presidential race last 
Thursday due to poor 
ratings in lowa and New 
Hampshire. 

Both took controversial 
stands and were virtually 
unknown nationally. Bab- 
bit ‘‘stood up” for a tax in- 
crease, and duPont endors- 
ed mandatory drug testing 
for high school students and 
elimination of farm 
subsidies. 

Neither candidate an- 
nounced if they would run 
again in 1992, but claim 
they left the race with more 
experience should either 
decide to mum again. 


heel: guilty 
The investigation and 
prosecution of perjury 
charges against former 
Chittenden County Assis- 
tant Judge Jane Whee! has 
cost the state $90,000 over 
the last 18 months. The 
case also absorbed one- 
fourth of the attomey 
general’s criminal division’s 
resources. 


Wheel was convicted 
Monday on three counts of 
false swearing, a form of 
perjury, following a four 


week trial in Vermont 
District Court. 

The 12 member jury 
found her guilty of lying 
under oath in her May 1986 
trial when she denied sign- 
ing Chittenden Superior 
Court file folders. 

Prosecuters said Wheel 
tampered with the files in 
late 1985 and early 1986 to 
discredit court records and _ 
mislead an attorney’s 
general’s investigation. 


Sex scandal 


Television evangelist Jim- 
my Swaggart announced 
Monday night that he 
would enter a two-year 
church rehabilitation pro- 
gram. to receive counseling 
and supervision. This agree- 
ment was made after reports 
circulated earlier Monday 
that Swaggart had confess- 
ed to a history of sexual 
misconduct. 

In three months time 
Swaggart can resume 
preaching in the U.S. and 
can preach immediately to 
fulfill any foreign 
agreements. 


Swaggart made his con- 
fession to Dr. Glen Cole of 
California and national 
church officers in Spr- 
ingfield, Missouri. 

Swaggart has begged the 
forgiveness of his wife 
Frances and just today, 
Robertson has accused 
Swaggart of timing his con- 
fession to harm Robertson’s 
campaigning in the South. 


AIDS policy 


Last Thursday night the 
Mount Mansfield Union 
School Board voted 
unanimously to join the in- 
creasing number of Ver- 
mont school districts with 
specific policies for dealing 
with infected AIDS 
victims. 

The non-discrimination 
policy was revised and a 
new HIV-infection policy 
were approved. The district 
has no direct need for the 
new policies. 

In November, 1986, the 
Burlington school district 
tevised its communicable 
disease policy to melude 
AIDS, and now they have 
Provisions similar to those 
of Mount Mansfield’s. 


; 


_ THE WORLD COMES TO VERMONT 


UVM INTERNATIONAL WEEK 


FEBRUARY 28 - MARCH 4 


* *% 
Sunday ~ The foreign movie “The Sacrifice” by Andrei Tarkovsky, awarded the Special Jury 
February 28: Prize at the Cannes Film Festival, 1986. 7 pm, international Lounge, B-180 Living/ 
/ Learning Center. United popcorn. 
Monday Panel discussion “istam on Fire”. The effect of religion on Middie Eastern cultures. 
\ February 29: Panei members will include UVM faculty, international students and journalist Dougias 
/ Wilheim who has traveled extensively in the Middle East. 7:00 pm, North Lounge, Bill- 
ings Student Center. 
Tuesday Six High Ranking Soviet Officials including tour University Rectors/Presidents 
) Maren 1: trom the USSR wili discuss and answer questions about the fortncoming under- 
Qraduate exchange between UVM and the Soviet Union. 4:00 pm, Memorial Lounge, 
Waterman Building. 
) Weonesday Minister of Political Aftairs, Mr: Sun-Sup CHANG of South Korea will give a talk 
March 2: 7:30 pm, Fleming Museum Auditorium. A reception will follow in the Marble Court, 


Fleming Museum, 8:30 pm. 


* * 


For more information, cai! the Ofice of intematonsi Equcstomel Strvices 656-4296 


eyes 
Thursday 
March 3: 


Friday 
March 4: 


of a Sister University 


international Pot Luck Dinner. Bring an imernational dish or drink. 5:00 pm, inter- 


“Dress to impress” Semi-Formal Dance. 8:00 pm, The Border, 288 Main St., 
ington, $2. Tickets on sale at the Otfice of international Educahonal Services. 


Cottee Hour/Slide Show on E! Selvador by Danielle Schwartz, a UVM student who 

- fecently returned trom that country. Ms. Schwartz will discuss pians for the creation 
felabonship between UVM and la Universidad de E! Satvador. 

3:00 pm, Internatona!l Lounge, 8-180 Living/Learning Center. 


national Lounge B-180, Living/Learning Center. 


Slide Show: “Around The World in Eighty Stides”. Prof. H.G. Barnum, Geography 
Dept., following the dinner, 7 pm. International Lounge, B- 180, Living/Learning Center. 


Monday-Fnday 


Cuttural Displays trom countries around the world, featuring artitacts from the Flem- 


ing Museum. 10 am - 3 pm, Bailey Howe Library. 


* 


; 
SPONSORED BY THE UVM INT setae CLUB 


+ 
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The candidates voice their issues 
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PARSONS 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Special Summer Programs 


Persons in Pens: 6-week program 13, 1988 
Painting, Orawing, an nsiory anc tne teral.arts Pans anc ne Dorcogne 
countryside or Siena, Italy. _ 


Festuer in Pars dame 30-~—ushy IC. 1988 
Fashion tustration, a history of European costume and contemporary 

tends in French fashion. Side presentations, museums. studio and retail 
QuneTS. QUEST fectures. 


5 June 30-July 30, 1988 


Shooting assignments. 


archecture end Design in Paris June 30~Juty 30, 1968 
European Oecoraliwe arts and the trstory of French archmeciure Parsons 
lacufly anc stati members of the Musee Ges Arts Decorants Anernate 
curnculum available on archaecture ano modernism. - 


Persons in Greet Sritein duty August 8, 1968 
4 program co-sponsored.by the Cooper-Hewntt Museum Arcnaeciure 

and cecoralivearts.in Lonaon Four excursions 1b nearby Country homes 
and towns 


Parsons tn ttaty June 30-July 29, 1988 
Prncioves of arctntecture anciine mstory oi taken arcrmecture Home 
Florence. Venice and Milan: 


Parsons in tsree! duly 13-August 15, 1988 
An in-depth mtraguction to the nrstory anc-arcnaeoiogy of Jerusalem. and 
TDlecomQues Of amrsuc TeDresemtabOn anc pNolgraDNic reportage 


Parsons in West Atnca duly SJuly 30, 1988 
Ceramics, libers. metatsrmthing. photography arcnaeoiogy or traditional 
Aincanan anc arcnieciure The twory Coast. andor Mal: (8/3-8/24/88) 


Bank Street/Parsons dune Z7July 29, 1988 
4 om! three-surmmer masters Gegree prcaram with the presiigious Bank 
Street Cotlege oi Enucatron Tne curncutum exammmes educational supervi- 
SON aNd aoministration with a visual arts focus 

Coltege Session in New York 
FUILIME Suiy in a sDecines ar anc 
BET IC and textile desig-. Somme 
lural Oesign iiustration. fasmon aiu! tasmion cesign 


Sesmon in tew York June Z7~Juty 28. 1988 
Aluw-nme opportunuy For mign SCNoo: SiuGemis Considering COMege Majors 
MOrawing, painting sEfamic anc textile OeSIGN Communication design 
Snolograpny imtroductron to architecture. iliustration fashion iiustravion 
faston mercnanaising oF fasmon design Introduction io ani ano Gesign 
250 avawauie 


Pre-College in tsraei July 13-August 15, 1988 
Anew program ottered jomntly with the Bezale! Academy of Arts & Design 
Promising high schoo! students wsit major histoncal stes Emphasis on ar- 
Chaeotogy and Grawing or pnotograpny 

Pre-College in France duly 14-August 11, 1988 
High Scnoo! studenis of artistic promise vist Paris and the Dordogne 

fegion College+evei crawing and painting with lectures m ant history and 
Dretwstonc archaeotogy 


All foreign programs include arr transportation, land transters ano accom: 
Modations Dormitory arrangements tor New York programs are available. 
Selected programs are oltered wrth undergraduate credi!, araduale credit 
80 No-credn options. For additional mormation, please resurn the coupon 


bow oF cal (212) 741-8975. 


dune Z7~uty 2B. 1968 
ares Drawing paiming 
gesist. shotcsraphy, architec 


_ 


Parsons School of Design, Office of Special Programs 


86 Fitth Avenue, New York, NY. 10011 


Please send me mtormation on the following. 
Special summer programs : 


DO Parsons/West Atrica 
D Bank Street/Parsons 


D Pre-College/France 


Christi 


ett CGleOLRGE hk 


WARD 1 


Ward 1 is the area defin- 


ed by South Willard St., 


the Winooski River, Main 
Street and the border with 
South Burlington. It also 
encompasses all of the 
University, except for 
Redstone campus. ; 
Voting is held at Mater 
School, 100 
Mansfield Avenue. 


WALT SIMENDINGER 
Republican/Democrat 
Housing: ‘‘We have a 

very short supply of hous- 


ing. We're hoping the 
University will build some 
housing; that would cer- 
tainly take the pressure off. 
I'll also seek lower-tenrs.”” 

Waterfront: ‘‘We’ve 
seen an impasse m the past 
five years. The railroad 
Tefuses to have any more 
discussions with this ad- 
Mimistration. We need a 
very public-oriented 


Warertront.” ~ 


Debt Service Require- 
ment: “This is the obliga- 
tion the city has for the 
next 26 years, $320 million. 
$155 million in debt and 
$165 million in imrterest. 
That has to come from 
somebody, and some comes 
from our utilities. The more 
we borrow, the higher our 
Tates are going to be.”’. 

Lake Champlain: 
“We've got raw sewage go- 
source of drinking water. 
We have got to face this 
been done on that and why 
it is not a high priority, I 
don’t understand.” 


Quality of Life in 
Burlington: ‘‘] want to 
make sure the Waterfront 
has a lot of public access, 
park space, and that any 
’ development is set back 


away from the lake. No 
skyscrapers. I also would 
like to see the lake cleaned 
up.” ; 
Housing: “‘I’d like to see 
a just cause eviction or- 
dinance passed so landlords 
could not evict tenants 
without a good reason. I’d 
also like to see the Univer- 
sity create more townhouse- 
type housing for the 
students.”” 
University-City Rela- 
tions: ‘‘Univerisity-city 
relations will be really key 
inthe years to come. We 
want to make sure the kinds 
of activities that the 
Univerisity does have a 
positive impact for Burl- 


* ington, but also that the in- 


creased numbers of students 
are not going to hurt the 
city’s ability to provide 
services.” 

Business Climate: “1 
think we have an excellent 
business climate now, and 
we have to hold on to that. 
Young people starting 
businesses here could 
receive technical assistance 
from the city, low interest 
loans, that sort of thing.” 


Senne 
WARD 2 


Ward 2 conmins all of 


the area between Wards 1. 


and 3. Its boundaries are 
Main Srreet, South Union 
Street, South “Willard 
Street, and Elmwood 
Avenue on one end. The 
remainder of the Ward con- 
taims much of what is com- 
monly known as the Inter- 
vale Swamp, the far border 
located on a straight line to 
Instirute Avenue. 

Voting for this ward is 
located ar H. O. Wheeler 


- School on Archibald and 


Walnut Streets. 


GENE BERGMAN 
Progressive Coalition 
Sewage Clean Upb: 

“Burlington needs a solu- 
tion which will not allow 
any untreated sewage into 
the lake but which also will 
be affordable to residents 
and will have state 


3 . 
a et eee 


The Vermont Cyn 


assistance.” 


Affordable Housing: 
“Burlington needs to create 


more affordable housing 
and to preserve that which 
exists. Many tenants, such 
as low income and women- 
headed households, have to 
be protected from the hous- 
ing crunch.” 

Growth and Develop- 
ment: ‘‘Empowering 
residents to say what they 
want their area to be like.’’ 

Waterfront: “It is im- 
portant that parks and 
recreation spaces are 
created, the Boat House is 
completed by July 4, 1988, 
and the unused Morran 
Plant is converted to public 
use.”” 


DOROTHY O’LEARY 
DION 
Democrat 

Waterfront: ‘‘The 
Waterfront should be used 
in ways thar are accessible 
to the public rather than for 
$100,000 condominiums.” 

Parking: ‘1 propose 
alternate side of the street 
parking and a better permit 


program. 

Disabled Residents: 
“Many disabled residents 
are on fixed mcomes and 
have few tecreational 
Tesources.”’ 


High School 


mothers in the educational 


Tiainstream. 


aaa ee ee! 
“WARD 3 - 


Ward 3, containing the 
downtown and residential 
areas, is bordered by In- 
stitute Road, South Union 
St., Main St., and the 
Waterfront. 

The Ward 3 polling place 
is at Lawrence Barnes 
School, 123 North Street. 


" ig rN 


oe 


c February 25, 


JANICE GAMBERO 
Republican 


Health care: ‘‘The city, 
of course, can’t afford it. It 
has to be statewide or a na- 
tional push. There are a 
number of proposals in 
Montpelier now. But they 
all cost money. You can't 
get anything for nothing.” 

Waterfront: “This is 
important, but I think it’s a 
much more long-range 
project.” 

Housing: ‘Affordable 
housing is a top priority. 

Day care: “‘It’s in there, 
but not at the very top. 
This is a pretty poor ward, 
and peopie can’t afford a ior 
of things, like day care or 
housing.” 


BARBARA NOLFI 
P wwe Coaliti 


Housing: ‘‘There’s cert- 
tainly not enough affor- 
dable housing in this ward, 
and I think it’s a problem 
city wide. | support a hous- 
ing loan fund, inclusionary 
zoning, and payment of im- 
pact fees on the building of 


-non-tesiderigial buildings.” 


Health Care: ‘The 
solution to the health care 
crisis is not local*Jt’s na- 
tional. But we can™“Start 
things like a pharmacy co- 
op, and we could bring 
health services closer, into 
the neighborhoods.” 

Child care: “I favor the 


‘ child care ballot item. But if 


it doesn’t pass, I’d still be 
interested in finding child 
care resources in the city, 
helping fund child care 
workers, and just supporting 

better quality day care.” 
Property taxes: ‘I 
think it’s important to keep 
Ne 
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for the 1988 ald 


tty taxes down, to find 
gher sources of income for 
city Services.” 


“ WARD 6 


Ward 6 contains the 

yea Which is usually refer- 

i to as “The Hill.” 

Redstone Campus is part of 

‘ theward, which is bordered 

on the south and east by 

Suth Burlington, on the 

North by Main Street, and 

on the west by Shelburne 

Road, South Winooski and 
¢. Paul Street. 

Voting for this ward will 

feat the Patrick Gym on 
UVM campus. 


. SUSAN WHEELER 
Democrat : 
Zoning: “I would like to 
see more inspection of 
apartments, because many 
are unsafe and therefore 
illegal.” : 
Childcare: ‘Vermont 
should model their 
childcare program on New 
York State’s, which is 
excellent.” 
The Handicapped: 
“The city is not accessible 


“to the handicapped. There 


are few public bathrooms 
with wheelchair ramps 
downtown.” 

Traffic: “I would like to 
see traffic rules obeyed.”’ 


PETER MACAUSLAND 
Independent 

Urban Wilderness: 
“City wilderness areas need 
to be established.”’ 

Lower Speed Limits: 
“Speed limits should be 
reduced, especially on up- 
per Main Street, South 
Union and Lower St. Paul 
Street.” 

Maintaining the 
Residential Character: 
“We need zoning to stop 
the conversion of single 
family homes into apart- 
ments and businesses.” 


ermanic race 


’Thelander does hope that 


DAVID THELANDER © 
Republican 
Because the Cynic was not 
able to teach Mr. Thelander 


day’s Burlington Free Press 
poll instead. 


Thelander does not sup-. 
port the city charter to fund 
daycare for people who 
work in Burlington, or the 
city ordinance protecting 
tenants against eviction for 
No cause. 3 

As the Republican can- 
didate for Ward 6, 


the city will continue its 
-legal fight to get the 
Medical Center Hospital to 
“pay property taxes, but does 
not think the Board of 
Aldermen should take posi- 
tions on U.S. foreign policy 
matters. 

He is in favor of using city 
funds to- oppose the 
Pyramid Co. Mall project 
and would like the city to 
proceed with condemning 
waterfront land owned by 
the Central Vermont 
Railroad. : 


Word: 1 candidates debate i issues 


By EILEEN LAIRD 
‘The progressive coali- 
tion. are labeled in- 
dgendents, but m actuali- 
- , they usually vote with 
te Mayor, ” Walt Simen- 


ag 


itated yesterday afternoon 


' Nt campaigning against 
> Ue, but against the 
| Mayor.” The fire had been 

abe heat of the 


Mahnke is presently an 
: independent alderman run- 
ling for reelection. He 
&me to Burlington twelve 
Years ago as a UVM 
Maduate student. 

‘Burlington has a high 
dudity of life,” he said. 
‘Te tried to maintain that 
qulity of life and enhance 
‘fot those who live here.” 
_Simendinger is also runn- 
"3 for Ward 1 alderman. 
He Presently lives within 
the UVM sphere of in- 
fence. A self-defined 

UVM” candidate, his 
‘hing remarks were an at- 


| Shon , ik ag the progressive 

The issues most promi- 

‘Mate Sending se 
Les aidaage apni 

ence were day care, 

“Se ’s financial situa- 


tion, taxes on UVM, 
women’ s rights, and UVM 
housing inspection fees. 

“‘As the daycare proposal 
stands now, I am not for 
it,’ said Simendinger. 
“Now this does not mean | 
women need day care. 
However, there are a lot of 
different alternatives taking 
place.” 

He then talked of tax 
credits as one such alter- 
native, where a woman 
would be provided with tax 
credit to stay home with her 


’ “We have a crisis in Burl- 


ington right now.” He 
agreed that the proposed 
daycare program is not 
perfect, but he said that it 
has some good points, one 
being that it provides for 
immediate help. 


The next question accus- - 


ed Simendinger of misinfor- 
ming the voters in cam- 

paign brochures about the 
cet debt. The brochure 
states that the city has a 
$320 million debt — the 
questioner said the debt is 
only $155 million. 

“My guess is that none of 
these people are students.” 
Simendinger responded, 
pointing to the group of 
people surrounding the 
questioner. ‘‘You can see 
what’s taking place,” he ex- 
claimed, never explaining 


here. Would you like to 
take my seat?” 

When Mahnke respond- 
ed, he said “‘we would be in 
violation of state law if the 
city debt was $320 million. 
(Simendinger is) including 
the interest over the years 
of payment.” 

“If you have a mortgage 
on a house of $75,000,” 
Mahnke continued, “you 
might end up paying 
$250,000, but that would 
not be your mortgage. 
Though the statement may 
be technically correct, it is 
@ gross misrepresentation.”” 

One member of the au- 
dience asked Simendinger 
about his lack of position 
on four of the six March 1 
ballot items presentéd to 
the candidates in last Sun- 
day’s Free Press. ‘I can’t go 
with half-baked proposals 
and if they’re half-baked, 
the answer will be no,” 
Simendinger responded. 

“It’s sometimes difficult 
to answer yes or no,” 
Mahnke agreed. “But the 
fourteen other candidates 
bit the bullet and answered 
yes or no.” 

Simendinger was also ask- 
ed to pronounce his party: 
“Tm a cross between a 


bE Vermont Cynic February 25, 1988 


| 


a 


Democrat and a 


Republican,” Simendinger 
answered. 


Another member of the 
audience expressed concern 
for the University’s frater- - 
nities and sororities saying 
that under the city’s propos- 
ed tax law, they may not 
survive much longer. 

“] believe you might pay 
taxes as a result of state law, 
but there are no current 
Proposals of taxing frarer- 
nities and sororities by the 
city, A Mahnke said. “Tf Mr. 


ahi it simply is not 


Steen 
saying the coalition was for 
such proposals. ‘‘They just 
don’t think you’re paying 
your fair share up here.” 

When the question of 
women’s rights was brought 
up, : “Mr. 
Simendinger says he’s for 
equal rights but not for the 
ERA. I supported the 
ERA.” He then went on to 
state various women’s issues 
programs he supported as 
alderman: 

Transitional housing for 
mother-led families, sexual 
assault training, support of 
the battered women shelter, 
and making sure women in 
the city2receive equal pay 
for their work.” 

David Pope, UVM’'s S.A. 
president,’ asked the last 
question, =concerning the 
housing = memories, fee. 


CAREER OPPORTUNITY IN SALES 


Alan’s Business Machine’s,Borre, VT is 


accepting resumes to 


be considered for Sales 


Associate positions available in May ‘88. Will be 
responsiblé for servicing existing accounts and 
establishing new ones in central and southern 
Vermont. Preference will be given to those can- 
didates who have a business degree, are self 


motivated, 
professionalism. 


and can demonstrate 


Alan’s offers training, salary and an ex- 
cellent commision combined with an attractive 


benefit package. 
calls, please) to: 


Send resume(no phone 


Lauren Hart 

Vice President 

Alan’s Business Machines 
 46N 

Barre, 


“There is a thirteen dollar 
fee for inspecting each 
Toom on campus, when on- 
ly twenty-five percent of 
the rooms will be inspected, 
yet the fee will be spread 
over one hundered percent 
of the rooms.” 

Mahnke “J 
hope the dorm fee will be 
kept somewhat in perspec- 
tive. This is one of many 
issues. I understand it is 
very important to 
students.” 

He said he supported oe 
inspection fee, pointing out 
that he was the one who 
pushed for the fee to be 


We fe Have Many" Strong Points! 
Save $20 on our three 


20 West Conc! Sireet Winooski Vt 05404 802/655-2390 
Mon. 6-9 Sat 96. Sun. F6 


orth Matin Street © 
VT 05641 


lowered from eighteen 
dollars to thirteen dollars. 
“If you want a friend in 
City Hall who will not tax 
UVM, you have that oppor- 
tunity March 1st,”’ Simen- 


Simendinger 
degenerating. .to a single- 
issue candidaté. |] am not a 
single-issue candidate. One 
thing ] want to makesure of 
is that UVM and the“tity 
get along. Not necessarily 
having to tax UVM, but to 
sit down and realistically 
discuss the cost of services 
the city is providing.” 


The Vermont Cynic Election dapat ome sto 
Hilary Hoffman, Stephen Mount, Karen Giles. 

The Cynic chose:to cover the candidates in Wards 1, 
ete and 6 because they are the wards with the largest 


student populations, 
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Can P.L.O. and peace co-exist? 


-Things are going nowhere in the Israeli occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip. All 
factors seem to be leading away from peace instead of towards it. As the violence 
of the, riots increases and the death toll climbs to 63 Palestinians, something needs 
to be dome in order to start negotiations: between Israel and the Palestinians. But 
the road to negotiation is one full of many obstacles. 

The Palesti ans need strong leadership in order to negotiate with Israel or any 
other country. The problem is that the only possible strong leadership would be 
through the Palestinian Liberation Organization (P.L.O.). The P.L.O. would not 
allow a non-P.L.O. leader to represent Palestinian interests: “Nobody agrees to 
anything without the P.L.O.,” said Fayez Rahme a Gaza lawyer and part of a 
Palestinian delegation that met with an American diplomat. But most of the 
Israeli leadership refuses to negotiate with the P-L.O since the P.L.O. is an openly 
terrorist organization. The P.L.O.’s constitution states that they will not hesitate 
to use violence in order to retrieve their land “‘stolen” by Israel. The Palestinians 
need moderate leaders in order to negotiate but it is unclear whether the P.L.O. 
would allow this. 

The other Arab coumrries are another obstacle to peace. Hosni Mubarek, 
Egypt’s President has joined Jordan and other Arab countries in refusing to accept 
any agreement based on the 1979 Camp David agreements berween Egypt and 
Israel. These agreements, which are anything but unreasonable, called for a five- 
year transition to Palestinian autonomy and limited government. The reasons 
they give for refusing the Camp David Accords are that they’re only a device to 
guarantee Israeli support, and thar the Arab world is disenchanted with 
David since the Palestinian autonomy negotiations failed in the early 80’s. 

Israel itself is too busy settling internal squabbles between Prime Minister Yirak 
Shamir and Foreign Minister Shimon Peres to Propose any constructive answers. 
Shamir has even threatened to break up the coalition government over the issue. 

It is obvious that each side involved needs to sacrifice a little pride in order to 
find a solution. The Arab countries need to give up a long history of manipulating 
the Palestinians and then abandoning them. The P.L.O. needs to accept moderate 
Palestinian leadership. The Palestinians need ta control the violence which is get- 
ting further and further out of control. And finally, Israel needs to fight against its 
natural anxiety towards the Arab world. Then, maybe, there can be peace where 
there has never been any. |i Z 


Send Mahnke back to City Hall 


Why shouid students care about the aldermanic elections in Burlington? More 
specifically, the aldermanic election in Ward 1? ; : 

First, a large part of Ward 1 is made up of students. This ward encompasses every 
part of the UVM campus with the exception of Redstone Campus, as well as the 
upper parts of Pearl, Loomis, Brookes, and North Streets as well as North Willard, 
North Prospect, and North Williams Streets. 3 

The second reason centers more on the candidates themselves. 

Republican candidate Walter Simendinger and Independent candidate Erhard 
Mahnke were on campus yesterday to participate in what turned into a heated 
debate. 

Wasting not a singie moment of speaking time, Simemdinger opposed every 
proposed form of taxation possible on the University of Vermont and the Medical 
Center Hospital of Vermont whether it be dorm inspection fees or property taxes. 

Simendinger claimed to be against a tax on the fraternity and sorority houses 
which the Board of Alderman and the Mayor claimed to have never heard of. The 


City Treasurer, John Leopold, has said thar the city couldn’t attempt such a thing © 


even if it wanted to. 

These property taxes are imposed by state law. And only those houses which 
have been chartered since 1948 are taxed. And the taxes on those houses which 
do Pay never increase. ? 

In light of Leopold’s information, Simendinger’s presentation appears to be 
Missing some facts. Simendinger’s version of the tax on fraternities and sororities 
tesulted in a manipulation of the students who attended the debate. 

Tf students do not carefully educate themselves about the facts surrounding the 
issues, they may fall prey to the campaign rhetoric of politicians who want their 
Vote. 

On the other hand, Erhard Mahnke has been a hard-working alderman during 
the course of his term. He has worked for affordable housing in Burlington and 
Supports tenants’ rights, an issue which all UVM students should be concerned 
about. 

Although Mahnke has said he supports continued efforts to tax UVM and 
MCHYV, he has been honest about his intentions. He has been forthright with his 
stands on the issues. 

Simendinger has also not been clear about where he stands on the issues. In the 
Burlington Free Press’s poll of the canididates, Simendinger was the only candidate 
who refused to answer any of the six questions. Ys 

Clearly, Mahnke deserves the support of the students. He is honest, hard- 
working and has served Ward 1 residents well during his tenure as alderman. 
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OPINIONS” 
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NO, | HAVE NO 
INTENTION. OF 
STEPPING DOKN 


To the Editor: 

In January, a group of 
UVM students met and 
began the process of for- 
muilating a proposal for an 
ing hall. They were picking 
up a project that was started 
in the fall, and have been 
working to see it come to 
fruition. The impetus for 
the project came out of the 
student body, in response to 
desires on-campus students 
expressed to have greater 
responsibilty and freedom 
of choice about their meal 
plan. = 

Currently, on-campus 
students do not have an op- 
tion other than the meal 
plan UVM has contracted 
for, the Marriott plan. An 
alternative co-op. plan 
would allow students the 


‘choice to decide for 


themselves what plan best 
suits them. Co-op planners 
hope that they can produce 
food at a lesser cost (but a 
greater commitment from 
members) than Marriott. 
They also believe that they 
can be responsive to the 
needs of people on special 
diets because they will be 
smaller and less formatted. 
The co-op is envisioned 
as a group of suites at the- 
Living/Learning Center, 
where people could work in 
a community setting, order- 
ing, preparing and even 
producing their own food. 
The working group is linked 
with the Sustainable 
Agriculture project of the 
Plant and Soil Science 
Dept. in an attempt to help 
co-op members make the 
link between their environ- 
ment and the food they eat. 


' Some of the needs of the 


coop will be met by 
vegetables produced on the 

organic farm. this 
summer. Excess food and 


The 


‘<i 


Ooi = fe € 


Perishables produced will be 
distributed to local relief 


agencies. Because this 


as much as possible is a high 
~ We want very much for 
this to be a link berween 
on-campus student and the 
Vermont farming com- 
ao By emphasizing 
Products and perhaps 
marketing some of our own, 
we want to involve the 
UVM and local producers 
in a constructive and pro- 
ficable enterprise. 
But the co-op has a pro- 
blem. In order for the 
University to lend its full 


== (o-op dining hall needs support 


support to this project, it 
needs to see a demonstrated 
need in the community. 
This mean$#8tudents have 
to be im contact with the 
co-op group if they’re in- 
terested. It also means that 
people here in the city who 
hope to promote stronger 
links berween the com- 
munity, the agricultural sec- 
tor, and the University 
should ler UVM know what 
they think of this project. 
The Alternative Food Co- 
op can be reached co/Bill 
Murphy, Hills Bldg., UVM. 
We welcome anything from 
written expressions of sup- 
port to volunteers. : 
Bill Murphy 


Clinic inaccuracy 


To the Editor: 

The article in the 
February 11, 1988 Cynic 
about operational changes 
at the Student Health 
Center (SHC) was very well 
done and provided useful 
information to UVM 
students. 

Although our new ap- 
pointment system in the 


Medical Clinic will not 


eliminate waits, we expect 
that the average waiting 
time will be kept to a 
tolerable length of time. 
We have kept statistics on 
every patient encounter for 
the past two years. For ex- 
ample, last semester the 
average waiting time for 
“walk-ins’’ was 30 minutes 
and for students with ap- 
pointments. 10 minutes. 
This on-going activity will 
allow us to fully evaluate 
our new appointment 
system over the summer. 

I would like to clarify one 
inaccuracy in the Cynic ar- 


Vermont Cynic February 25, 


ticle. Kimon Passios said he 
waited “an hour and a 
half...last semester, even 
with an appointment.” 
Because it is extremely 
unusual for students with 


‘appointments to wait 90 


minutes before being seen 
at the SHC, I checked our 
statistics and could not find 
a record of such a visit. So I 
called Mr. Passios for 
clarification. I learned that 
this visit was not to our 
Medical Clinic, but to one 
of the other group practices 
in the building. These 
group practices are entirely 
separate from the Student 
Health Center; thus, SHC 
cannot be. held responsible 
for their operation. _.. 

I encourage students to 
contact me regarding the 
services at SHC. Consumer 
input is very important in 
shaping our programs. to 
meet student needs. 

W.A. Christmas, M.D. 
Director of SHC 
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To the Editor: 

Recent events on campus 
are paving the way for a 
renewed consiousness on 
the part of students about 
how the inequalities of the 
larger society play 
themselves out in the 
University setting. Cultural 


__ diversity has been reduced — 


to a numbers game. Presi- 
dent Coor praises 
University for raising the 
number of minority and 
women faculty from 
criminally low levels up to 
Not-quite-so-criminally low 
levels. 

On February 19, Presi- 
dent Coor and Provost 
Hennessey defended their 
Tecent ‘‘accomplishments”’ 
to a meeting of students 
concerned with minority 
issues. Students accused the 
President and Provost of 
hiding behind rhetoric and 
limited successes. One stu- 
dent explained how the 
financial aid office promis- 
ed her substantial aid if she 


the 


chose UVM only to find 
when she arrived that her 
aid package was cut in half. 
The President admitted at 
the meeting that he was 
unaware of the difficulty 
and deception that minori- 
ty and other students ex- 
perience at UVM’s finan- 
cial aid office. 2 
Students organizing a 
Food Cooperative on East 
Campus are realizing the 
committment the Universi- 
ty has — not+to students’-in- 
terests — but to its contrac- 
tual relationship with 
multi-nationals such as the 
owner of SAGA, Marriott 


Corporation. After weeks of - 


encouragement from 
various administration of- 
ficials, now that. the 
students actually have a 
plan to provide for their 
food needs without shopp - 
ing through SAGA, Paul 
Oliario, Director of Res. 
Life, and other manage- 
ment minions are giving 
these student: the cold 


shoulder. ’ 

Women faculty and staff 
have been consistently 
denied reasonable hearings 
for cases of sexual harrass- 
ment .and_ occupational 
discrimination. The 
University process has both 
forced women staff and 
faculty to drop the charge 
or face dismissal and forced 
at least one woman to wait 
nearly six years for a final 


verdict. Women have had 
to turn to the Strate At- 
tumey’s Office in Mont- 
pelier to pursue their cases. 
Indicative of the Univer- 
sity’s imsensitivity and 
tokenism is the opening of a 
women’s studies office on 
Main Street — but which 
has no staff or furniture or 
telephone! 

Gay and lesbian students 
find little solace in a 
University Administration 
that reduces all concern 
about issues of sexual 
preference to shedding 


crocodile tears about AIDS. 


Affirmative action pro- 
cedures still has not been 
extended to gay and lesbian 
faculty. The institutional 
inertia on this issue allows a 
homophobic climate to per- 
sist. The hostile climate af- 
fects the experience of gay 
and straight students, staff, 
and faculty alike. 

The current level of 
discontent on campus is 
matched only by the collec- 
tive resolve to change the 
basic structures of the 
University. The operative 
word here is ‘“‘collective.”’ 
Without working together 
on these issues, any one of 
these groups stands little 
chance against a_ well- 
entrenched and deceptive. 
administration. Women 
staff and faculty are unable 
to press for teforms for fear 
of losing their jobs. 
Students — both male and 
female — have the latitude 
to press the University on 
this and all of these issues. 

Clearly, the issue is one of 


Ex-Alderman endorses Mahnke 


To the Editor: 
in the upcoming aider- 
manic election in Ward 1, I 
urge Students, staff and 
faculty of the Ward to re- 
elect Erhard Mahnke. His 
opponent, Walt Simen- 
dinger wants to be elected 
because he opposes the fact 
that the city has voted to 
charge landlords a fee for ci- 
ty safety and fire imspec- 
tions. A fee is also applied 
to dorm imspection since 
UVM is a landlord. This 
purpose of the fee is to in- 
sure that student apart- 
ments and dorm rooms in 
the city is safe. Mr. Mahnke 
successfully argued that the 
fee should be lower for 
dorm imspections, because 
they are maintained by a 
generally good institution. 
This amounts to 65 cents 
per month per student. 
These fees are a small price 
to pay- for life-saving 
prevention. In regard to 
ents, Mr. Mahnke 
and I both observed the 
lack of fire escapes, smoke 
alarms, and_ stairwell 
lighting throughout Ward 1 
in my campaign for Alder- 
man in 1984 and his cam- 
paign in 1986. The situa- 
tion has improved, but 
much more needs to be 
done to protect tenants. 
Simendinger has con- 
tinued to argue that the pre- 
sent alders are trying to 
“tax”? the University. The 
truth is that the alders want 
the University to pay for 
the services that it receives. 
In a study that we con- 
ducted in 1984-1986, when 
] was your alderman, we 
found that most universities 
pay for their services 
through state funds or 
direct contributions to the 
city. Thus, I would ask, is it 
too much to ask all Burl- 


ington tesidents to share in 
a costs of a repair to a sewer 
system that wil! prevent raw 
sewage from being dumped 
in the lake, to share in the 
costs of the Burlington 
Police sexual violence unit 
which _goes after the 
violent, to share the cost of 
street and sidewalk repair 
that student residents and 
non-student residents use 
together? Americans have 
always fought for fair shares 
in dividing the cost of local 
services, and Mr. Mahiike 
believes the same. 

The issues in this election 
go far beyond these two. 
Student, staff, and faculty 


tesidents of Ward 1 should | 


know that Mr. Mahnke 
fought for the student right 
to vote when a_ voter 
Tegistration board-member, 


- John Fitzpatrick, argued “If 


we're going to get outvoted, 
let’s get outvoted by our 
own people” (ie., non- 
student residents; Cynic, 
January 21, 1982). The case 
for suffrage was won and 
student residents now can 
tegister and vote for local 
officials, who really do have 
power to improve the quali- 
ty of Burlington for all 
tesidents of the city. Mr. 
Mahnke, an aldermanic 
liason, was instrumental in 
getting the University to 
add 220 parking places on 
campus this year, and he 
continues to work for vastly 
improved parking in the 
future. Mr. Mahnke has 
worked for city ordinances 
(local laws) to keep rents 
down. 


that 
students were paying more 
than $1500 in deposits just 
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to get in the door. Mr. 
Simendinger, on the other 
had, is on record opposing 
Tegulation of landlords. Mr. 
Mahnke is working hard to 
get UVM to add affordable 
town house apartments for 
better student living. He is 
also working to pass the 
“just cause eviction” or- 
dinance, which will prevent 
landlords from evicting 
tenants for mo reasor. 


Mahnke has worked for 
more access to the Water- 
front through the bike path, 
the to-be-builtr Waterfront 
boat house and warming 
hut for inexpensive rental 
boating and skating, for the 
clean-up of Lake 
Champlain, for the expan- 
sion of the city’s recycling 
program, for affirmative ac- 
tion for women -and 
minorities m city jobs, and 


t tokenism on issues 


power. President Coor 
seems bewildered at the ris- 
ing drop-out rate of minori- 
ty students. Disenchant- 
ment and attrition is caused 
by an institutional setting 
that is neither financially 
nor in any other manner 
supportive. Moreover, 
whether there are 14 or 45 
minority students on cam- 
pus makes little difference 
so long as they remain 
marginal to University 
decision-making policy. 
The same goes for women, 
gay and lesbians, and 
students generally. Until we 
are in a position to shape 
the University climate — 
rather than simply try to 
survive in it — attrition will 
be a persistent issue. This is 
the crucial step from token 
teform to structural change 
at the University. 

Charley MacMartin 


for protections for non- 
smokers in public places. 
Erhard Mahnke’s record 
demonstrates that he has 
worked hard for student 
residents. His platform 
clearly shows why students, 
facutry and staff should 
suport him at the polls on 
March 1: 
Rik Musty 
Former Alderman 
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Does Cynic like women? 


behind the explicit and self- 
indulgent pornography of 
“One Fine Night: Dealing 


-with the Aftermath of a 
Wild Night on the Town’”? © 


What are the implica- 
tions of a university 
Newspaper practicing the 
constitutional right of 
freedom of the press by 
publishing a piece of 
writing that does nothing 
but promote the oppression 
of women AND men by 
portraying them in 
humiliating stereotypes? 

How might one interpret 
an “article” about AIDS 
that is so pornographic it at- 
tempts to turn a reader on 
(an insulting strategy even 
for the depraved) and 
results in reviling her or 
him? 

Why does the author of 
“One Fine Night’ use a 
pseudonym? Is it because 
his marrator’s lugubrious 
self-recriminations (that 
he’s ‘‘g sexist rat’’) are in no 
way excusing OR believable 
even ta the said author? 

Imposstbly disregarding 
the imsidiously _contemp- 


. 
* 


tuous pormmography of this 
piece of writing, how are we 
to understand the conclu- 
sion of “‘One Fine Nighr,”’ 
in which the protagonist 
determines that he probably 
deesn’t have AIDS and 
nds up laughing (yet again, 
and .inexplicably) at “‘the 
back of Mel Brook’s balls’? 

Where did ‘‘Lanky 


Louwee=”” discover the ar- 
fogance to proclaim, even 
pseudonymically, his deri- 
sion of half the world’s 
population? 

Is there not one person 
on your editorial staff who 


Tespects, or even likes 


letters contitmed on page 35 


™ 


Letters 


Policy 


Letters to the Editor must be typewritten, include ad- 
dress and phone number, and signed by author in order 
to be considered for publication. Letters should be no 
longer than 500 words and delivered to the Cynic’s 
Lower Billings Qffices or sent to: The Vermont Cynic, 
Billings Student Center UVM, Burlington, VI 05405, 
by the Tuesday betore the ‘hursday +f pubticarion at 
5:00 p.m. Letters 8 the Editor do not necessarily express 


the views of the Vermont Cynic 
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By SUSAN SCHALL 

Even if you weren’t here at UVM last semester, you 
ae most likely aware of the INXS concert in October at 
the Patrick Gym. And, though aware of this concert’s 
Ptesence on campus, you probably don’t think of the 
S.A. Concert Bureau when you speak of how, “I had an 
exam or something,” or, “I just didn’t know they were 
playing on campus until the day after they played.” 

All excuses aside, the UVM Concert Bureau put on 
that INXS show, and they lost a lot of money due to its 
low ticker sales. With this loss on their backs, SA. Con- 
certs had to try again. 

It’s the Concert Bureau’s job to bring shows to UVM 
‘0 provide some otherwise unheard music on campus. 
| This isn’t always easy. Managers, booking agents and 
| Pretentious lead singers aren’t the easiest to deal with. 
en there’s timing. Exams or ground breaking 

ies always seem to get in the way of when bands 
| decide to tour. Not everybody you'd like to see is willing 
to breeze by for a couple of sets at UVM when you want 
them to. And there’s always that question of money... 

So, with half of their budget in the hands of the 
Members of INXS, S.A. Concerts booked a reasonable 
show with a Burlington favorite — Jorma Kaukonen of 
Jefferson Anplane, a frequent accompianist of his, Rick 


\18 


The*tiket: individe 


_ ALONE AND TOGETHER 


T HE SY EPR MONT -C-Y-N*E C5 


Danko of the Band, and special guest Jonathan Edwards. 
In case you didn’t see one of the millions of flyers around 
town or the the spray-painted sheet in front of the 
bookstore, the show was last Saturday night at the Ira 
Allen Chapel. ‘‘Alone and Together”, the title of this 
show, meant that each of the three musicians would play 
a set alone, and then for the fourth and final set, all 


_ three would come on stage and play together. 


Jorma and Rick Danko are familiar to each other. Not 
only are they neighbors in Woodstock, NY (some say 
they never left), but they also frequently play gigs 
together and have done so in Burlington before. But 
then there’s Jonathan Edwards. How does he fit into this 
picture? 

Well, until about two weeks ago, Jonathan didn’t 
know he’d be sharing the stage with these two other 
well-known artists. The information was slipped to him 
over a beer with a good friend. After the surprise of shar- 
ing the spotlight, which Edwards seemed to think was a 
good idea, he arrived at UVM.-to find that he did not 
have his own dressing room. es 

The rather open-nature of the show became evident 
early in the afternoon, before the show” when three 
musicians walked gnto the chapel and began setting-up 
equipment. Strangely enough no one had ever seen 


> = ? 


alism... lbs: 


” 


{ ‘ov just hove to wonder ot what is going on behind Jorma Kaukonen’s intense persona during this live performance ot UVM during the “‘Alone and Together’’ concert last weekend. 


these three before, or their equipment, which turned out 
to be private recording devices. Glenn Booma, the Con- 
cert Bureau’s newest chairman, burden imself with 
the job of expelling these unknown tapers. 
have been different if they had purchased tickets, but 
they went so far as to assume a license to set errors 
anywhere they desired. 

There was just one small conflict in this whole mess: 
the legal contract with S.A. Concerts. Musicians, you 
see, make their money off of the music they make. So to 
save their music, most musicians add a section to their 
concert contract protecting themselves from bootleg- 
gers. This manifests on your ticket stub as, ‘NO recor- 
ding devices, cameras, etc.’ Needless to say, Booma 
kept this musical chain imtact, and kicked these three, 
who didn’t seem to appreciate the finer points of the 
business, out. 2 

They did not disappear, however, and they had the 
nerve to go to Rick Danko and beg for repentence. His 
classic reply was, hey, man, gravity does care...put 4 
smile on your face or else your Karma will let you 


down.” 


ings would © 


Dinko: who fad mever cet them ‘before, relented.end tk 


put them on his guest list, giving them free tickets 
‘ please turn to page 21 
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Socio-political 
undercurrents 


By KRISTEN ROBBINS 
and HILARY ADEL 
Walking into Burlington’s only underage night club, 
4) Main St., one would expect to find hoards of young 
sckers Jam-dancing to the off beat of some Burlington 
and. However, last Friday night the young crowd was 
placed by @ more mature audience who came to 
,imess the performance of P.R. Smith and Undercurrent. 
The band consists of six members: Roger “Random 
ractures” Berard on drums; Nick McDougal on bass; 
‘ym Smith,lead guitarist; Andy Hildebrandt on 
‘board and synthesizer; Bob Keepin on saxaphone; 


GREG 
>R Smith of P.R. Smith and the Undercurrents expresses more -with his stage performance alone than their music sets out to-do. 


URBAN BLIGHT demonstrates 


their enthusiasm on stage 
regardless of the 
sparce audience 


Ihe Vermont Cynic February 25, 


and P.R. Smith performing lead vocals and rhythm 
guitar. 

Though the six have only been playing together for 
seven months, their innovation simply adds to the 
freshness of their music. Undercurrent have a unique 
sound which on the one hand is a mixture of traditional 
Rock, Blues and Jazz. The acoustic, electric and bass 
guitars are combined with Smith’s raw and sometimes 
brassy voice. Bob Keepin’s sax solos are full of syn- 
copated rhythm. At the same time, Undercurrent com- 


bines these more modem instruments with primitive, 
continued from page 21 


Urban Blight played to a small but enthuastic crowd 
last Saturday night in the Patrick Gym. Supported most- 
ly by faithful followers, Blight played two long sets, 
keeping everyone involved and interested for the two- 
plus hours that they played. 

The New York City-based six member band played 
dance-oriented ska-rock’n’roll. The heavy horn use 
makes the big beat of the drums danceable and good to 
listen to. Strong vocals and wide range of instruments 
also kept Bight from geting siow or uninteresting. 

These local favorites are sure to be back n town before 
long. And a good party is sure to follow. * 


~ 


t. ~ 


1988 
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AN INTERNSHIP IN LONDON 
COULD GIVE YOU A HEAD START IN YOUR CAREER 
Go for the Summer or a Semester. 

1988/89 dates: Summer - June 1-Aug 9 

Fall - Sept 5-Dec 11 

Spring - Feb 6-May 14 

R Pleces available in: BUSINESS, POLITICS, LAW FIRMS, 
MUSEUMS, RESEARCH LABS, SOCIAL SERVICES, 
HEALTH CARE, TOWN PLANNING, EDUCATION 

Fees (inc. board & lodging) + credit + eir fere from: 
Summer (10 wks) $2,430; Semester (14 wks) $3,950. 


re Resiax 


This is a shot at the top 

Our Retail Management Train- 
ing Program will guide vou to the 
upper echeion of our corporation: 
General Manager District Man- 
ager, VP, C.0.0.—theres nothing 
to stop the nght individual. 

Hannaford Bros. Co-is a bil- 
lion-dollar-plus food and drug - 
retailer in beautiful Northern 
New England. If you have the- 
brains, persistence, and desire 
to reach the top, we offer you 
the ideai corporate ladder. 

For more information or 
setting up an interview. contact 
the Center tor Career Develop- 
ment, E Building. 


Location: Center for Career 
Development 
E Building 
March 8, 1988 


Economics and 
Business 


Hannaford Bros. Co. 

P.O. Box 1000 

Portland, Maine 04104 
. (207) 883-2911 


An Equal Opportunity Empiover 


- % x 

* BOLTON VALLEY * 
x NIGHT,SKIING ; 

2 


Call 434-2131 for ' 


New hours: 
Monday-Saturday 
6pm-11pm 
$10 per person. 
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- 30 Includes Round Trip Bus & ma Ski eee 
~ Daily thru March * 


By TARA FRACALOSSI 


ca Trip For "yall in, look around, walk out. That’s what’ most 
mugglers’ Notch - people do when they go in a gallery, right? Well, if you 
Pass & happen to walk into the Student Arts League Gallery 
eason 
; rt this week plan on spending a little more time than it 
asspo: ' takes to notice the newly painted floor or to count 
jolders: how many works are hanging there. There are eleven: 
sound trip four sculptures, two paintings, two lithographs and 


three wood cuts. But who’s counting? This mixed 
media showing belongs to Arts League Gallery veteran 
Peter Katis. 

As eclectic as a three media show may sound, Katis’ 
aesthetic remains steady throughout. He lets the 
strengths of each medium come through and even flow 
into each other at times. One of the strongest threads 
running through this work is Katis’ emphasis on linear 
qualities. The work is also figurative, but it is through 


eee cneaule (Sorry, not responsible if you miss the bes.) the assembly of lines that the artist depicts his subject. 


iM PLACE a et. Fm Semgeiers The sculptures pictured below illustrate this point ex- 
A __ actly. By taking minimal elements (pieces of wood that 
Hr Ghampiaco ¢ —Cormer 4:45 Moran's Lang Fart Cur _ look as if they came from the scrap pile), Katis is able 
1m WM Tulips Sex. Oe. Cini teateea Pertneees lon <3 x - to cofistruct the human form. He is then able to 
ee catires Cee Soe DVN Gaterens Circle : : - po fna modify it by scale and the addition of one well-placed 
115 St Michael's, Abot Hall i ' : piece of wood to differentiate male and female. 

12 mee ier eels Katis’ other sculptures use this same technique to in- - 


$15 Arrive at 
vent strange long-legged creatures that only a child’s | 


dream could hope to imitate. The difference with 
these works is that instead of being solid black, they 
take advantage of Katis’ painting experience. Thick 
impastos of black, white, and grey emphasize surfaces, 
planes, and especially edges in these pieces, bringing 
_ together two very different ways of image making. 

From here, it’s easy to move to a dicussion of Katis’ 
paintings . “Elvis Goes to See the King of France” on 
the North wall is the full color presentation of Katis’ 
vision. As with the black and white penne on the 
opposite wall, the heads are formed from rough, 
angular outlines, with distorted expressions and 

*  -gninimally important bodies. In the black and white 
_ piece, Katis has economized his mark making.so much 
that, initially, it doesnot appear to be anything in par- 
ticular. This is not bad. In fact, it adds an extra layer of- 
thought to the painring, allowing it to work as a pat- 
a ee 


“The Inspection Fee is 
Unnecessary. As Your 
Alderman, I Will Try 
to Rescind aa 


i 


“Students Shouldn’t_ 
~ Have to Pay for” = pan _ 
_ Day Care as Proposed | 

in Ballot Question no. 1” 


black and white, with the large print in the center. 
- most directly relating to the other works. The 
complete the circle of relationships berween the dif 
| ferent media, and See Se 
| graphic picture of Karis’ aesthetic interests. 


“Pm Against “Taxing” | Ci than 


The Medical Center 
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and University!” 
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Edwards walked on stage once again with. his guitar. 
ynder his arm and a harmonica braced around his neck.: 
Edwards, a consummate entertainer, played for just over 
-an-hour amid many technical and not-so-technical 


mishaps. 


awl ‘rin page 18 

- (basically, no one wants to deal with people like this.) 
Soon all three musians were in the chapel conference 

rooms (a.k.a. dressing rooms) waiting for sound check. A 

| partition was drawn halfway to satisfy the need for 
separation between performers. Jorma and Danko relax- 


edon one side, and Edwards tinkered with his guitar in | 


solitude on the other side. Edwards had endured a long 


~ flight from Washington, DC and seemed to want to just. 


- rest his bones and hum a few songs to work things out in 
‘ his head. Whereas, Jorma and the playful Danko seemed 
- excited to play back in Burlington. 

_ About two hours before show time, around 5:30 pm, it 


| was time for sound check. Jonathan Edwards approached : 


the stage with just his guitar in hand. His short, shaven 
flattop haircut came as a surprise to be on the head of a 
folk artist. As he walked on to the stage he smiled, huge 
dimples gave way to his young and sweet heart. Edwards 
hooked in his microphone and arranged the wires and 
equipment on stage to suit himself. With the first notes 
of his sound check, it became obvious that Jonathan Ed- 
wards is a setious musician. One of the songs he used for 
song check ran a chorus, ‘‘no one around when | died 
with my guitar, now there’s a million people waiting for 
me.” 
But Jonathan Edwards is also a performing artist, not 
| just a musician. He is interested in the people, as well 
the music and thought behind it. His songs, even though 
| only insound check, reveaied sentimental stories of past 
lives and loves. Not only those loves lost, but also those 
enjoyed, and those from which lessons were learned. 
Forthe next short hours Defore curtain time, the musi- 
cians remained behind closed doors in preparation for 
thenearty tive hour program to come. Edwards retired to 


_ his quarters of solitude, still winding down from the ~ 


flight. Meanwhile, Jorma, Rick Danko and his wife mer- 
tiy switched gears from their four hour drive from 
Woodstock to a performance in Burlington. All in a 


~ Evan Stewart Mike Sheriden 
Anne Hazelrigg Frank. Hewitt 
Clotilde Hryshko Luther Martin 


Don Ross Charles Guignon 
John Rankin Richard Sugarman 
Becky Rabinowitz Tom Simone 

| Sharon Snider Sara Burchard 
Rich Barlett G. Mayoral 
Coroline Herter Wanda Arce’ 
D. A. de Paradis Amy Wilson 
Andrew Musty John Burchard 
Margaret Skinner Jim Howe 
Jennifer Gront Louis Bickford 
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- Ward 1 residents. 


VOTE Tuesday March 1, Mater Christi S 


1988 


day’s work... 2 

The show began around 7:30 when Rick Danko took 
the stage. Apparently under some elating influence, 
Danko played for about an hour. He visibly enjoyed his 
set, and the crowd reciprocated. He waved his hands 
liberally to encourage the sizeable crowd to join in the 
chorus, an encouragement they didn’t really need. The 
crowd, close to the final count of more than seven hun- 
dred people, welcomed Rick Danko, and the night to 
come, loudly, continuing with this happiness 
throughou: the evening. 

Danko played selections from many points in his long 
musical career, including many from his time with The 
Band. He sang songs such as, “The Shape I’m In,” and 
“The Wait.” 

Close to the begininng of his set, Danko, in one of his 
wild gesticulations, asked the crowd to clap along and 
get in on his fun. He cranked out some bluesy Band-ish 
tunes with peeoree lyrics like, ‘Oh, Baby, what ya 
gonna do, so sick and tired of fooling round with you..” 
as he tapped time to the beat with his cowboy boots. 
Danko was clad in a black T-shirt sporting a picture of 
an unidentifiable spaceship, and comfortable jeans. He 
was obviously familiar with the type of audience he 
draws. 

Jonathan Edwards -followed Danko with a crowd-. 
pleasing set that began a little past 8:30. Edwards walked 
on stage once again with his guitar under his arm and a 
harmonica braced in place around his neck. Edwards, .a 
consummate entertainer, played for just over an hour 


amid many and not-so-technical mishaps. 


Things began to go wrong when the piano was hooked 

up incorrectly, but he managed to joke around the pro- 
* This included talking about embattled evangelist 
Jimmy Swaggart, as part of a rather lengthy monologue 
on the eighties. Musically, Edwards also hit ito a 


please turn to page 22 


Ed Owre Ike Isley Hadley Higginson Wil Miller 

Kathy Schwartz Susan Hosazi Elsie Heros ~ Charlie Gottlieb 
Alice Fothergill Joanna Rankin David A. Long Loura Solomon ‘S 
Frank Sampson Veronica Richel Nancy Odell Kit Andrews 

Jim Lowen Don Higgins Wayne Crosby Peter. Brown’ ~_ 
Rik Musty Frank Sampson Amos Tevelow Lee De Cola 
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David Conrad Sharon Cohen Heidi Barbic Martha Day 

Koren Alpert Barry Mansfield Fred Magdoff Merlin Acomb 
Leon Burrell Ann Livingston Corinthia Grayson Jennifer Ferrigno 
Eric Broque Beth Mintz Wendy Sue Harper Dione Zeigler 

: Dole Goldhaber 
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P.R. Smith and 
the Undercurrents 


continued from page 19 
tribal strains; the eerie ring-pipe adds a sense of mystery 
to the songs. It also gives the music a primordial essence. 
This use of primitive sound leads one to associate the 
music with the ritual beats that tribal groups use to at- 
tain a trance-like state. - 

This union of different cachotgoest creates a certain ait 
of ambiguity in Undercurrent’s acoustics. As P.R. Smith 
put it, ‘“That’s probably shy it’s hard to figure out what 
we’re doing!”’ 

Some of the messages Smith i is trying to communicate 
include certain socio-poiltical opinions. In particuliar, 
Smith feels that certain political leaders that were in- 
volved in the Iran/Contra-Gate affair are corrupt. For 
example, Smith disagrees with the mentality of Elliot 


_Abrams, current Secretary of State. 


After reading an article by William Grieder of Rolling 
Stone magazine, Smith was inspired to write ‘‘Incite to 
Riot.” Before perfoming this song, Smith announced on 
stage: ‘‘I had a fantasy about putting (Abrams) on a table 


‘and tying him down and saying - Elliot, you gotta listen 


to this.” 

Undercurrent’s iva reflect Smith’s dissatisfaction as 
he heartily sings ‘“‘Never, never, never will we ever 
understand the language of repression... We can’t believe 
the things they say, They speak in‘ double-talk, a 
Eten of suppression, where they sneak about and 


One songs perfomed last Friday night included: 

“Deseratum-Par Defaut,’’ ‘‘Echoes/Secrets of Urantia,” 
“The Tribal (Ring Dance),”’ “Sweet Mona,” ‘‘Vital 
Signs,” “Body Language (It Was Written all Over Your 
’ “Spittin’ Image’’ and “‘Rattle Stones.’’ Most of 
these pieces can be found on Undercurrent's just released 
recording, Desiderarum/Par-Defaut. Translated from 
Greek and French, this title can be interpreted to mean 
“Tmportant and necessary desire ‘by default’ of 
circumstances.” 

During the past year, P.R. Smith and Undercurrent have 
been performing all over New Engiand. In New York Ci- 
ty, the band was chosen by “‘RockPoo!” for the-eighth 
annual “New Music Seminar” as one of the top fourteen 
unsigned bands m the US. Underaerent is hopmg to 


“play at Burlington’s. The Front, in the near future. 


Re- elect Ward: 4 Alderman -- 


Erhard Mahnke 


_ We, the undersigned faculty staff and students of the — 
University of Vermont, support Ward 1 Alderman 
Erhard Mahnke for re-election. Erhard has been an in- 
dependent progressive voice representing the interests of 

He has. worked hard to make Burl- 

ington an exciting and vital community for us all. 


aad 


Poid for by Mahnke for Alderman. 50 Pomeroy St. 
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ME, ANNIE 


WRITTEN BY: BARBARA-HAINES HOWETT 


DIRECTED BY: EDWARD J. FEIDNER 


- Followed bya 
question and answer program 
led by a panel of experts on aging. 


March 2-5 
8:00 PM 
Saturday matinee 2:00 PM 


-ROYALL TYLER THEATRE | 


“TICKETS: $7 - $6-$5_ 
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€S> Eye Exams 


“Thorough Eye Exarnnanons by Dr Red Graysen 
and Dr. Floyd Lapsdow. Optometrists. 


€8S Fyeclasses 


‘Vision Traimma to tmprove Your 
Atnietx Performance 


Fees Set With Students In Mind. 
Contact Lens Center 658-3330 


230 College Street (Next to Nickelodeon). Burlington 
ot ale clap dial elt tl Saha CET a IES 


THE EYEGIaSS CENTER 878-5816 


wees 337 Lincoln Street. Essex Junction 
ree Vision Care Plans Weicome 


HANDY'’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


SS. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 852-0656 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 


| 
\. BOX OFFICE 656-2094 ~ Together.” A colorful anecdote came out when 


By SARAH WOOD : 

On Sunday last, the UVM Music Department, in con- 
junction with the Minorities in the Arts Committee 
presented a concert of works by African-American com- 
posers. Under the conduction of Peter Brown, the UVM 
Orchestra performed pieces by Blair Goins, Oliver 
Nelson, and William Grant Still. 

The program commenced with the premier perfor- 
mance of ‘‘A Vision of Peace,” by twenty-six year old 
Blair Goins. UVM’s Minorities in the Arts Committee 


‘commissioned Goins to write the piece as part of Black 
History Month. An overture in celebration of Dr. Mar- ~ 


tin Luther King, Jr., this piece succeeded in conveying a 
powerful message about the present human condition: 
“A tragic death wish only keeps us from reorganizing our 
priorities.” We must devote ourselves to working at a 
better understanding, an acceptance between all people 
before it is too late. “Tomorrow is today,”’ and too late is 
frighteningly close at hand. While this heartfelt message 
was being murmured by Alvin Loving in the 


background, dichotic chords, progressive harmony, and - 


innovative sounds from classical sources paralleled its 
great tension. It’s mood was dark, at times bordering on 
angry; it’s energy was proper to the call it made, a call to 
stop accepting the dis-harmony between races in a na- 
tion with plenty to offer everyone. 

Blair Goins was born in Baltimore, Md. He moved to 
Burlington in 1970, where he attended the South Burl- 
ington High School. He then went on to receive a B.A. 
in composition from Eastman School of Music. He is the 
founder of the Green Mountain Brass Quintet. 

Following a brief imtermission in which Julius 
Williams, Minority Artist in Residence, spoke on the ar- 
tists’ lives, Concert Piece for Alto Saxophone and 


A peace promise through music 


Studio Orchestra, by Oliver Nelson was performed. 
Nelson, who wrote a lot for television — he has the 
scores for The Six Million Dollar Man, Name of the Game, 
and Mod Squad to his credit — is the man responsible for 
introducing changing meter into this realm of composi- 
tion. Even with this nontraditional tempo, there was an 
overriding control to the piece, with its soothing 
melodic utterances of saxophone, cellos, violas, and rich 
bass. Though at various climactic moments it would ap- 
proach a cacophony of brass fighting strings, it always 
logically*tégressed to order. Nelson was influenced by 
many genres of music; this particular piece was a 
melange of jazz and classical, with a hint of new-agish 
sound. The saxophone solo was not written out; it was 
an open section for improvisation, a chance for the per- 
former to express himself. And what an impression the 
expression of Randy Goins, (brother of Blair), made, his 
solo jaunt seemingly eminating from deep in his soul, 
enrapturing his. listeners. Conductor Brown could be 
seen with a smile of content, mesmerized by his music. 

Concluding the concert was William Grant Still’s 
Symphony No. 5, “The Western Hemisphere.” Still, a 
prolific composer, wrote over one hundred concert 
works, several operas and ballets, and various movie and 
television scores. His influence was widespread; Julius 
Williams gives Still total credit for many of his own 
choices in his life of music. This symphony was primarily 
classical; soaring scales of the strings answering back to 
soft muted calls of brass lent a fairy tale quality to the 
rich and refined composition. 

The next of such concerts will take place on April 10, 


- with Julius Williams conducting a Haydn Symphony. 


Check for details coming up. 


And although he could be called “old school”’ when he 


Jorma, Edwards, Danko 


continued from page 21 


medley of classics from the fifties, sixties, and seventies. 
These included the recently rediscovered “Stand By 
Me,” and the Youmgbloods’ classic “Everybody Get 
Edwards 


related the story of the time his kids asked him if he 


knew anyone who did drugs in the 60s. Edwards said he 
never liked to lie to his kids, so he replied, “‘no.” 
Jonathan Edwards hit an unusual point in the night 
with his harmonica. His harp added the extra change to 
the sets to separate him from the set before and the one 
to follow. He augmented the harp during his songs 
which, in tum, only added a more upliftmg experience. 
Edwards played such favorites as, “Sunshine,” “Athens 
County,” and “Shanty.” Edwards also-shared his views 


Jonathan Edwards toking a breather between harmonico tiffs... 


on cigarettes and smoking. He suggested that all the 
smokers in this country trying to quit smoking move to 
Nashville, so they don’t have to quit. 

Jorma Kakounen finished off the “Alone” portion of 
the concert. He began at about ten minutes of ten with 
with the declaration “THIS SONG WAS NOT WRIT- 
TEN BY THE GRATEFUL DEAD” before plunging in- 
to “Il Know Your Rider.’”’ He displayed an incredible 
knowledge of both the music and the guitar as he charg- 
ed through his set. His songs flowed evenly from one to 
the next as the former member of Jefferson Anplane and 
Hot -Tuna held an almost hypnotic effect over the au- 
dience for well over an hour. Music seems to be almost a 
religious experience for Jorma, and he played much of 
his set with great feeling and his eyes closed. The chapel 
began to appear to be even more eppropriate than 
before. . & 

Jorma sat on a singular wooden chaff thoughout his 
set. His i i hung down tied back behind him. 


a 


' five hours of scomstic Juusic. 


stood up, and was visibly wearing Wranglers, this 
thought was gentiy dismissed when he took his first step. 
He was wearing Nike high-tops. 

Mesmerized heads swayed as they got what they came 
for — Jorma and his guitar. Dancers rose to their feet and 
headed for spaces at the sides of the stage. Cold air 
rushing in through an opened door seemed to revive the 
crowd of South American-wool and T-shirts of times 
past. The familiarity of “‘Jorma-sets” did not let them 
down, even though the crowd had to wait for it. 

The ‘“‘Together”’ part of the concert marked several 
firsts in the folk field. The joining of Kakounen, Danko, 
and Edwards was the first real folk festival put on at the 
UVM campus, by S.A. Concerts. It was also, coinciden- 
tally, the first time all three had piaved together, despite 
the fact Jorma and Danko routinely do shows together. 
When all three musicians sat semi-circle around the 


before joining Rick Danko (above) and Jorma in bro performance. 


stage, it was as if they had built a campfire in front of 
them, and were sitting around with the crowd to ‘or- 
tably play some tunes. 

Jorma sang, flanked by Edwards on his right and 
Danko closer on the other side of him. When the three 
started, it was obvious that Jorma and Danko know each 
other well. Not only was Edwards a bit farther off to one 
side, but Jorma and Rick seemed to keep in time pertect- 
ly with their matched, bouncing legs. But Edwards soon 
loosened into their groove and let loose on the harp. 
They played real bluesy stuff to the tone of J] Cale anda 
rolling, lyric-less ballad by recently deceased Elizabeth 
Cotton. 

To sum up this fully acoustic evening, they played an 
energetic version of “CC Rider” that left the crowd 
wanting more. The three shook hands to a standing-O. 
This evening, conceived months ago — differently by all 
involved — turned into a raw, energetic, and exciting, 

we, 
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SEX, SEX, SEX 


By RICH DORAN 

Recently, when people think of rock music,*they have 
tended to think of the laregly commercial fluff that they 
hear on the radio: George Michael singing about sex, 
Janet Jackson singing about sex, Bon Jovi singing about 
sex, etc... However, many people forget the eloquence of 
the political rock music of the past and present. 

Back in the ’60s, many people articulated the attitude 
of the times through music. Bob Dylan, The Beatles, Joan 
Baez, Crosby, Stills, Nash, and Young, and the like all 
tackled issues confronting a generation. Issues like the 
ViernarfWar and popular dissent against the govern- 
ment were the basis of some great music. People almost 
came to expect rock stars to have some political bent to 
their music. Thi to The Beatles’ satirization of this 
view in their song “Revolution.” 

Lately, though, popular music has gotten away from 
the classic approach. When someone hears a satirical 
criticism of anything it is usually an overt parody, such 
as Garry Trudeau's “Rappin’ Ron Reagan’’ which is 
treated as a funny little song that can’t possibly be 
serious in what it says (no matter how close to the truth 
it is). Maybe it is an indication of the times, but the most 
popular songs of- late have been based largely on 
“Fighting For Your Right To Parrrmrrty!” and “I Want 
Your Sex.” 

Notable exceptions to this criticism is U2. However, 
even UZ’s message has frequently been skewed and 
misinterpreted. when it’s addressed at all They did 
manage to shed more light than probably would have 
been shed on former Arizona Governor Mecham’s 
repeal of the Marinr Luther King Holiday which tumed 
out to be the beginning of the end for the loony politi- 
cian. And maybe it is a good thing that U2’s work has 
gotten Amnesty International thousands of young letter 
writers. But if those letter writers don’t know why 


On Line 


Music Commentary 


they're writing, or who they are writing to, oT wno 
they're writing abour, then is it really doing a service? 
Rock should be able’to educate peopie, not just rely on 
blind fandom to follow a message without knowing why 
they should. 

Bruce Springsteen even tried his hand in the area. But 
Springsteen saw his Bom In The USA album widely 
misrepresented and whatever message there was fell in 
the face of anthemnic patriotic choruses of “Born In 
The USA!” Now he has seemingly abandoned politics 
for The Tunnel Of Love, a “great risk” in the eyes of 
some critics, a lousy piece of tripe to others who hoped 
to see him address bigger issues than teen pregnancy. 

Mind you, I don’t diminish the importance of such a 
message, or that of Bon Jovi’s “Livin’ On A Prayer” 
which highlights the struggle of young couples who have 
bitten off apparently more than they could chew, but 
there is a veritable plethora of such music, can’t so- 
meone try something else? 

This brings up the question: do people buy albums 
because they like what they hear, or just who they hear? 
Certainly, Bom In The USA was no flag-waving, blind 
nationalistic diatribe about how great America really is, 
«but Ronnie Reagan wanted to use it in his campaign, 
before realizing that it was really about out-of-work Viet- 
nam Vets. U2’s messages are frequently veiled, usually 
far beyond any layman's interpretations, take ‘“‘Running 
To Stand Still’? which talks of heroin abuse in Dublin’s 
projects without ever mentioning heroin, Dublin, or the 
towers. E 

Many people have seen their careers go down the 
drain when they turned to social issues. Remember the 

J, Twins? They released ‘‘Don’t Mess With Doc- 


tor Dream,” also a song about heroin abuse. The single 


died, their career is going nowhere fast. Should they 


have stuck to the love songs like ““Take My Hand”’ and 


“King For A Day?” The answer is yes if they wanted to 
remain popular, but they chose to tackle an issue. 
_ Remember REM’s “The One I Love?” What else have 
you heard from their Document album? Has ‘“‘Finest 
Worksong” or “Exhuming McCarthy” or even “It’s 
The End Of The World As We Know It (And I Feel 
Fine)” reached the heights to which their twisted love 
song soared? No. Did U2’s record company ever release 
“Running To Stand Still” as a single? No. 

Apparently, there is no room for such issues in today’s 
corporate rock arena. ; 
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Friday 
& Saturday 


Flynn Theatre 
8:00 p.m. 


“resonates with 
that element as - 
wondrous and 
elusive as 
quicksilver— 
imagination...” 
—Montreal Gazette 


Sponsored in part by 
a generous grant from 


S.T. Griswold Company, inc. 


Lye rt) 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Bae ithe pe hey pee | 
[rar eo 
Bari 


315 PINE STREET 
BURLINGTON 


863-3428 
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February 26 & 27 


Ticket Information: 
Campus Ticket Store 656-3085 | 
Flynn Box Office * Credit Card Reservation Available 


Prices: $18./$12.50/$5, 


eDOORS & WINDOWS 


®FORMICA COUNTERTOPS 


© PICTURE FRAMES 
® BLDRS HARDWARE 
@ PANELING 
®SHELVING 

@ MOULDINGS 

® CABINET 

@ CORK BOARDS 


BUILD 


Over 50 years of Service 


T.A. HAIGH 


LUMBER COMPANY,INC 
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—— STUDENT LIFE—— 
_ OUTWARD BOUND“ 


ta 


By TODD BELL : 

Yrentimes, people, especially students, become so 
doped in their scholastic achievment that they 
ithe only way to achieve true happiness is through 
dying books. Though this is true to a certain ex- 
there are alternatives that give people more of 
verall sense of what the world has to offer. One of 
xe is Outward Bound. 

Bound is a school which has been offering 
yational wilderness experiences for anyone 14 and 
i for the past 25 years. At this point there are 5 
ols throughout the United States which offer over 
) diverse courses.  - 

‘yr instance, Maine’s Hurricane Island School has 
ses ranging from sailing in Maine or Florida, to 

ing in New Hampshire, to cycling through New 
jand and parts of New York. The North Carolina 
ool offers hiking and cycling in the beautiful 

ith, along with white water rafting oportunities. 
west coast’s Pacific Crest School offers climbing 
aughout Washington, Oregon, and California. Col- 
o offers climbing in the Rockies while Minnesota 
ws canoeing in the summer, skiing in the winter. 
| sound pretty good? It is. 1 have experienced Out- 
Bound in Minnesota and Maine and even 

ugh it certainly was no joy ride, it was one of the 
" ¢ important experiences I have ever undertaken.in 
hort life. : 

had my first experience with these schools at the 
sof 14, in the boundary waters between Minnesota 
Canada. Just to give -you an idea of what this part 
the country is like, when | flew into Ely, Minnesota 
jwtwo things - the sign of the one airline the air- 
chandled, Piedmont, and a lot of trees. It was a 
change from the last civilization I had seen, 

' jago’s O"Hare Airport. 
|\s] grew accustomed to the lack of noise and com- 
ion, | started thinking abour where I was, and 

i] expected to get out of it. 1 concluded that the 
»would be a great break from my parents and a 
nce to do a little camping. You know, sing some 
§, maybe drink a little wine around the campfire. 
at was about it. Never did I think about mental 
| iphysical stress or anything like it. It would be 
a,and then it would be over. Then I hopped on a 
( vith all the other participants and began the 


~~ 


imey. 

, w hours later 1 woke up to see nothing. Well, it 
ned like nothing because there were no houses, no 

| shone wires, no nothing. I thoughr I had seen 

| tthe real country life was like, but that was when 
ss were a half mile apart. Here, I hacin’t seen a 
se for the few minutes I had been awake. This was 
wus boonies. 

} ‘ter the bus dropped us at our destination, we were 
into groups of seven or eight and were im- 

y lately seperated from the rest of the people. In my 
, there were seven others, and we were brought 
wm two guides to the beginning of a trail that ~ 
ted seemingly to nowhere. We were then told that 
{canoes and 10 packs in front of us had to be 

‘itd to the end of this trail. No problem. That 
at that everyone had to carry one pack with 4 

‘ ple carrying a pack and canoe and 2 carrying two 

&. They then said that they needed volunteers for 
double duty spots, and I, being the fine specimen 
talness that I was, immediatly agreed to take 2 
is, 
itl, [lasted about 50 yards before I buckled under 
weight of the load on my shoulders. When they 

| ‘had said that the total weight of the 2 packs com- 

| ‘Iwas over one hundred and eighty pounds, it - 
ted like chicken feed. How wrong I was when 

“struck. I talked another double duty man who 
amming into trees with the canoe on his back 
Witching with me. Well, 1 took his canoe, he 

‘my extra pack, and off we went. For about 3 

llts. As he faded off into the distance, the weight 

"© canoe became too much, and down it went. 

‘it started to rain, things started getting pretty 

"y, and I started getting really frustrated. All the 

°S, besides myself and one other canoe person, : 

down the trail and I could not get my 5 igs af re ; ue: = e 3 

‘back on my shoulders. I started to wimper. The ‘7” pe ae joao Pf ‘ . 

"ting turned into crying, and after a few more ad 

¢ attempts, the crying turned mto screaming. 

please turn to page 28 
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What's it all about? 
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jy LUCKY KALANGES 

{ The free tider: one who 
isthe benifits of a certain 
of, without having to pay 


it. 

presidential candidates 
n't take to kindly to free 

\ er, especially when there’s 
« two weeks to go ‘til 

)supet. Tuesday.””. They’d 
ych rather give you a lift to 
¢ big game on something 
ycall a bandwagon, which 
nds all fine and dandy, ’til 
gy ask you to pay for it. 

free riders like myself are 

roe likely to pledge our 

ts than our dough, but 
| \itically oriented dudes like 

; Dad, seem more sym- 

thetic to the cause. 

Hey, | know what they’re going through,” he says, 

jen | ran for the Vermont State Senate, I had to 

“athe entire village of Essex Jct. on foot. So just im- 

{re what it’s like to ramble around the entire country 

‘that, and it’s a lot easier to donate five, maybe ten 

4sto your favorite candidate.” 

‘4s was courted by the Dukakis clan back in December 
athe “what-the-hell-it’s-Christmas” spirit was at its 
i. Smee then, the Duke and company have become 
:of the family. The Dukes in formal wear grace the 
:ofthe fridge. A state to state saga: trials and tribula- 
yson the campaign trail, arrives every other week 

lia concluding request for cash. “ 
|E“You’re not sending more money Dad?’ 
)AD:“Sure I am son, the Duke needs our support.”’ 

/\msponse that sent this free rider an a philosophical 
tito discover what each candidate needs (more than 
ney) to be elected president. 

‘im off, Mike Dukakis needs either a smaller head, or 
grshoulders. Currently, his head is so out of propor- 
awith his Gary Coleman shoulder span, that he looks 
helikea Krofit puppet than a presidential candidate. 
“al Simon needs a look that can be taken more 
fmty. In other words, he has to look less like a cast 
ber from a “Revenge of the Nerds” flick. My guess 
juthis candidacy will soon be terminated by an En- 
mm cover photo, revealing him in the same Port-O-Let 
Pee Wee Herman, below which ir will read ‘‘Simon 
swith Pee-Wee.”’ 

ttems of looks, Dick Gepherdt stacks up well 
_jtbeen faulted by the press, but that’s nothing a pair 
| Press-On eyebrows couldn’r fix. Gephardr’s cam- 

“iawill be in deep trouble however, when he is alleg- 
\Ohave changed his name from Gephardtpence, to 
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Mike Dukakis and compoign buddy Kevin McHale. a 


-- A layman’s view of 
election stratagies. 


Gephardt. 

It is unfortunate that Jesse 
Jackson’s biggest obstacle is 
his own complexion, but 
Jesse also suffers from a lack 
of electability. Jesse’s ability 
to be elected is zip, and to my 
knowledge, he’s never been 
elected dog catcher. 


Gore, whose only hope would 
be a timely dumping of his 
wife Tipper. Just imagine, 


lady....‘nuff said. 

On the elephant side we've 
got Bob Dole who seems to 
deliver every speech before a 
canned audience. It took the 
mind of a ten year old kid to 
describe 76’s Ford/Dole ticket 
as the “Spirit of Board/Dull in 76.” Sooooo dull that 
even peanut-head Carter could win. Some say Reagan’s 
worse, but I’d rather have a president that takes after 
noon cat-naps, than one that puts me to sleep. 

George Bush strikes a much less fearsome pose, that I 
just can’t picture in the White House. Kind of like Alan 
Alda piayme “Rambo.” 

Judging from the conduct of his collegues, Pat Robert- 
son needs a case of Rough Rider Lambskms just to make 
it through the weekend. Robertson will finally bow out 
when it’s revealed that he once had a midnite mass orgy 
with Jim Baker, Jimmy Swaggert, and jessica Hahn. 

Finally, someone should tell Jack Kemp that it’s 
“Super Tuesday” he wants to win, not “Super Sunday.” 


. This disinterested and rather negative opinion of these ~ 


1 - 


; Toney-mooching candidates lingered in my mind until 


my Dad received “‘the letter.” : 

Casually laid upon the coffee table ‘was an evelope 
with the return address: Kevin McHale, 105 Chauncy 
St, Boston MA. Inside was “the letter” and what I 
hoped to be tickets to.the ’88 NBA Finals, but as I read, 
I found out otherwise. 

“Dear Louis C. Kalanges: i 

It’s the fourth quarter. Ir close. Every move is critical. 

As a member of the Boston Celtics, I know what it 
feels like to be in this kind of siruation. So does Mike 
Dukakis....”’. 

What a scheme. when Mike gets tired of begging for 
bucks, he gets Kevin to do it. Meanwhile the superstar 
sports figure appeals to my desire to play a lirle 
playground twine, and I’m so impressed that I send him 

please turn to page 28 


The final jack-ass is Al - 


Tipper Gore as first 


of CommEsOEDe 


—_ 


Peter MacAusland 
Independent Candidate 


Ward 6 Alderman 


_ As an independent, I will utilize the 
art of compromise and seek the com- 
mon ground among the three political 
factions in the city. Please consider 
supporting my candidacy. Thank-you. 


VOTE TUESDAY MARCH 1 


(vote at UVM Patrick Gym 7a.m.-7p.m.) 
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To Get Thea! 
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PHARMACY 


75 CHURCH STREET 
OPEN MON and FRI 9-4 

TUES WED AND THURS $6. SAT 9-5) 
StasterCard - VISA » Kethey Charer 

ABD Aan 


10.50z. reg.16.00 now 13.00 
Classics Collection 
4 bottles of 20z. gelee only 
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Shoestring and Lost Nation Theater Co.'s 
~ present a professional production of William M. Hoffman 


fa - AS-IS _- 


Friday, February 19, at 8:00 pm 
Saturday, February 27, at 8:00 pm 
at Contois Auditorium in Burlington City Hall 


Tickets at the Flynn Box Office and : 
at the UVM Campus Ticket Store, or at the Door 


AS IS was nominated for three Tony Awards, including Best Play, 
when it appeared on Broadway in 1985. This play about the impact of 
AIDS in the gay community treats its subiect matter in a very human- 
istic way. A panel of experts will lead an open discussion about AIDS 
following each show. Co-sponsored by the Mayor's Arts Council.. 


SUNDAY 
SERVICE 


At Kinko's, we offer complete copying services 
seven days a week. And our staff has a friendly, 
professional attitude you won’t find anywhere else. 
Iry Kinko's. We could be the answer to your 


prayers. 


Open early. Open late. 
Open weekends. 
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wihe 


| aloof, cool and mega-rich. 


The Vermont Cynic 


QUESTION 


MAN 


Name that question 


hase comes back with ‘‘Oldasyouare,” bourbon 
which looks like beer but tastes much better and it 
goes quickly away. We finish all but a drop and 
leave it to take with us to the grave or at least keep as long 
as possible. Finish it when we're forty. The label said, 
“1967” and Bobby and I made a point of continuing to say, 
“Almostasoldasyouarebourbon,’”” when Chase said, 
“‘asoldasyouare,’’ but you know how those conversations 
go. 
The morning after, then, started off slow and cold. The 
shower, which never does this, ran warm. So did the wind 
and made.a strange mix with the very cold air. It was exact- 
ly what I didn’t expect. But after I got used to it I did expect 
to see a groundhog or a bat come bursting out of the ground 
or a cave (but there aren’t many between there and here) 
and I don’t have to tell you that that didn’t happen. But 
after the shower and the wind, one never knows what to ex- 
pect. Same with the bourbon. Who would have thoughr 
that at the moment I was popping out of my mother, a bot- 
tle was popping out of the factory and we would meet some- 
day? Must be true love. 
Posed Question: If you could change your name, what 
would you change it to? 
Question Man: Poses Question. 
Inquiree: Oscar Madison. Everyone thinks I behave like 
him anyway, | have all of his manerisms down I just need 
the name to complete the appearence. ° 
Q.M.: Poses Question. 
I.: Ed Norton. I'd dig the way Trixie looks and I’ve always 


‘ wanted to work im the sewer. 


Q.M.: Poses Question. 
L.: John Doe. That way, nobody wouid know if it was teal- 


| ly me or not. 


Q.M.: Poses Question. 

L.: I’d change mime to Caesar. Then I could be just like 
my dad. = Fn ae 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

1.: Amy Smith. Then I could ger my name to fit on com- 
puter card. As it is, it doesn’t even come close. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

L: Aphrodite. Because Aphrodite is the goddess of love 
and beauty and sexual appeal. All of my man problems 


| would be over. Men dream about her and think about her 
| and drool over her. 


Q.M.: Poses Question. 

L: P'd change it to Jack Mehotf. Because on Days he’s 
Q.M.: Poses Question. 3 
L:.I’ve always wanted to be called something like 

or Lucky or Gogginess. Think of it. You would alwavs by in 


a good mood. And if you weren’r all you would have to do 
| to cheer.yourself up would be to take a walk around the 


block and if you saw somebody you knew they would say, 
“Hey, Happy. How are you?” and you would be im a good 
mood. How could you be depressed when people are calling 
you Happy? 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

L: I’d change it to Vanna White so I could be as big an 
idiot as her and make as much money. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: Walk. Then I could see it up im lights where ever I 
went. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: I:would change my name to Sarah iams because 
no one would mispronounce my name ever again and | 


- could go through life much less conspicously. 


Q.M.: Poses Question. See 

1.: 1 would change my name to Fish Stick. Then, in the 
north country in winter, all of the ice fisherman would sit 
out on the ice, in their charming shanties, getting the day’s 
catch, getting drunk as a skunk, chanting my name over 
and over again, almost in unison across the northern strip 
of the country. “Fish Stick, Fish Stick, Fisk Stick.’’ 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: Sven. "Cause then I could actually go ice fishing and 
eat lefsa with a clear conscience. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

1.: I’d change it to Aloyisius so nobody would be able to 
spell it. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

1.: Bob. Because it:is the most archetypally pure name. 


| It’s because it’s the same spelled backwards as forwards, it’s 

| hard to forget and because when I become a 30 year old 
| retarded beer-soaked baby with a guitar, people won't have * 
} to ask my name, they'll already know it. 


‘ 
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The story of buying a goldfish 


Is this 


By MITCH KATZ 

“Swim, dammit,” I said as I looked down into the 
toilet bowl. “This is your last chance, so start swimm- 
ing.” 

The orange piece of flesh lay motionless in the water, 
its one open eye locked in a bulging stare towards the 
ceiling. | reached for the chrome handle and pulled it 
downward. There was a slight twitching of reflex nerves 
and then it vanished down the tube, gliding on a 
clockwise whirlpool. ‘Another one bites the dust,” I 
thought as I sickly laughed to myself. 

But it really wasn’t funny. This was the second 
™peldfish that had died on me in the last two days and I 
just kept nonchalantly flushing their scaly little bodies 
through the treatment plant and into Lake Champlain. 
Well, maybe it was funny in an ironic sort of way. 

I thought back to the day I decided to get myself a pet. 
A dog, a cat? No. I had always liked fish, they just swam 
along; throw a couple of flakes in every day and they’d 
be all right. Besides, there were never accidents in the 
house or walks in the freezing cold. 

“I want me a fish,”’ I had said to the fish store guy (I 
guess that’s what you call them). “But there’s one thing. 
It can’t die. I don’t want to have to take care of it, but it 
can’t die on me.”’ We discussed my pet past and how I 
had ler the gerbils sir out in the hort sun too long one 
day, and we both agreed goldfish would be a safe ber. 
“At least as safe as possible,”’ I’m sure he was thinking. 

Luckily, I had already bought one of those plastic two 
gallon tanks (with the fake wee stems included) fom che 
Home Shopping Network, so I thought I was ready to 
go. Not quite. For some reason, I was under the naively 
sttange impression that goldfish couid just live in a plain 
tank like the ones I had'guion at the fair when I was a kid. 

“You need a filter,’” Mr. Fish Guy said while my eyes 
drifted to a pirhanna taking the last bite of what could 
have been my per. “Righr, a filter,” I said blankly. 

The tour progressed and my arms filled with the 
“essentials” of a true goldfish farm. Fluorescent red 
gravel, abour a buck a bag; light bulb; $2.19, big rock, 


tu peudd 


a fish tale? 


« 


api (yes, I boughr a rock), exotic sea shell toy, 

As the tour reached its apex, I stood in front of the 
huge goldfish tank. “I want that one,” | said, pointing 
my finger and bringing back memories of my youth. Mr. 
Fish Guy looked at me in disgust. There must have been 
three hundred fish in the tank and mine was as orangely 
unidentifiable as the rest of them. 

My eyes darted to the next tank in the line. “That’s- 
the one I really want,‘ I yelled. The ugliest hunchback 
goldfish that ever wandered into a pet store was scooped 
up and placed, along with whar looked like his albino 
twin brother, into a clear plastic bag. As the two fish 
bumped into the walls of their CBW sized home, | stroll- 
ed triumphantly toward the check out. 

“You need food,” Mr. Fish Guy said almosr 
mechanically. “Right,” I again responded. I picked up a 
five dollar industrial size drum of “conditioning food”’ 
(only the best for my fish) and a smaller container of 
“brine shrimp treats,”’ paid the $25 bill and walked out 
of the store. Z 

The fish sloshed in their bag and I hoped they 
wouldn't freeze before we reached the car. ““They’re used 
to changes in water temperature,” Mr. Fish Guy had 
said. So I quickly pumped the car hear up to maximum. 

The house was almost as cold as the outside had been. 
I plopped the bag onto my bed and the fish immediately 
adjusted to the newly horizonral warer. | dumped the 
gravei into the tank, piaced the filter in the bortom and 
b gan pounng in water straight from che tap. Hey,if I 
could drink it, they could swim im it. The rock went in 
next and the shell sank to the bottom for good measure. 

I tested the ph with the handy ph meter I had forgor- 
ten I had bought, and after adding a little lemon juice to 
bring up the acidity, sliced open the bag and let the old 
water mix with the new. The two fish flopped around at 
the top of the bag, trying to stay submerged but when all 
hope was lost, they slipped out, bounced off of the rock 
and dropped into thetank. I clicked on the filter, rummed 

please turn to page 28 


Motivation, 


By GREG SPITZ . 

I should be reading right now. Somehow though, I 
never seem to do all the required reading in my courses. 
It just seems like it would take every waking second to 
read everything I’m assigned and if I did it, | would have 
. no time for anything else. I would be a student soley, and 
would be unable to do important things like taking naps 
or writting Cynic articles. Anyway, I usually read 
enough to know what’s going on in my courses and get a 
decent grade. : 

That is my philosophy on reading, but it is obviously 
just an excuse for a problem I have often: no motivation. 
Sometimes, I do get quite motivated, when I really enjoy 
a course, and I do all the work and even look into it fur- 
ther on my own. Of course, even when I have motiva- 
tion, I can always find another excuse to do something 
more immediate and instantly gratifying. I procrastinate. 
I order wings when I’m not hungry. 

I’m sure the same thing happens once in a while to 
everyone when trying to do work. I open up my huge 
textbook and look blankly at the pages. I try to concen- 
trate on what I’m supposed to be learning, but who the 
hell cares that sodium reacts with oxygen, that someone 
can or cannot be punished without causing harm to 
another person, that a male has two_ plateaus before 
orgasm (and I swear there’s a third)? Yet, I know there 
must be a purpose for this intense study. The problem is, 
I frequently tend to forget it. 

Then I recall the two major reasons why my mother 
told me I should go to college: to make good money at a 
well paying job and to develop “‘a philosophy of life.” 
She told them to me in that order. Even mothers are 
capitalists these days. 

These, however, seem to be the:reasons everybody 
uses when talking about college, and they are foolish. I 
can think of many better ways to make money than by 
learning that charcoal is made from wood. All it takes is 
a million dollar idea and you're set for life. Putting 
toaster ovens in cars is just one million dollar idea that 
would send me down the road to prosperity. Think about 
it. Instead of making their toast at home, people could 
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make it on their way to work, saving them valuable 

time, allowing them to wake up five minutes later. This 

extra sleep could increase productivity and the whole 

country would be better off. I’ll call General Motors 
tomorrow (if I can get around to it). 

Or maybe building a monorail system from Redstone 
to Main Campus would make me rich. UVM could 
become the Disneyland of the Northeast (Space Moun- 
tain could be set up in the Gutterson Field House)! 

It is obviously clear from these examples that making 
money really is not hard to do without a college educa- 
tion. What about a “‘philosophy of life‘ though; a sense 
ot knowiedge, opinion, and understanding of our worid? 
Going downtown to the bars and engaging in the im- 
mense intellectual conversations that occur almost every 
night in Rasputins or the Chance seems to me a great 
way to get a philosophy on life. Who needs formalized 
education when stimulating conversations such as these 
are happening right in the bowels of downtown Burl- 
ington: “So what’s up?“ ‘‘Well, last night I rode next to 
this hot chick on the new Space Mountain ride in Gut- 
terson. It was cool. I was wasted.‘‘ Who needs classes 
when we have Socratic figures speaking every night right 
down the hill? 

It’s no wonder that I have no motivation. Look at all 
the oppurtunities right in Burlington to accomplish 
satisfying goals. How can any of us be expected to do- 
anything? It makes me want to go to Saga and tear the 
styrofoam cups apart or make disgusting mixtures with 
my tuna melt sandwich, my Pepsi, and my fries and 
gravy. But that is my usual procrastination cop out. | 
should start doing something productive instead. 

I could start laying foundations for the monorail, con- 
template whether the cigarette lighter has enough power 
to brown a bagel, or if it is safe to toast and drive. Then I 
could go downtown and get ripped and learn about all 
the diverse, philosophical happenings down at the bars. 

Wow, that sounds like a lot of effort, and I really 
should be reading right now. Where did I put my tex- 
tbook anyway, I think I just got motivated. 
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Stuffed French Toast $4.50 
Eggs Benedict $5.25 
Pruit Pancakes $5.95 
Seafood Crepes $5.50 
Petite Sirloin $5.25 
Eggs Louise $5.50 
Presh Broiled Scallops - $5.95 
Belgian Waffle $4.50 
Soup ‘n Salad Bar $5.25 
Quiche ‘n Salad Bar $5.25 


Served with homemade muffins 
and champagne or a mimosa. 
_ Sundays 10 a.m-2:30 p.m. 


WINDJAMMER 


1076 Williston Road S. Burlington 862-6585 
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Study Abroad Through 
_ Syracuse Chiversity. 


— rE 
£ 


Study in one of SU's 27 academic programs conducted in 
England, France, Italy, Spain, and other locations. Grants are 
available for a semester, a year, or a summer of study abroad. 


SEND TODAY FOR OUR CATALOG! 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS ABROAD 
119 Euclid Avenue, Syracuse, New York 13244-4170 (315) 423-3471 Q2 
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The Duke 


continued from page 25 
cash.” 

HA....lirtle does he know thar I’m a die-hard Lake 
fan and wouldn’t mind seeing James Worthy power jar 
his oversized head. 

That night I went to sleep satisfied that, even thougt 
he didn’t know me, Mike had somehow gotten wind o: 
my advice, and decided to follow it. 

Then, ar three o’clock, L-was-awakened by the wors: 
nightmare I’ve had in a long time.. 

There I was, at the Boston Garden for the 88 NBA 
Finals. Covering it for the Summer Cynic, I was seatec 
_ the booth right next to the Laker anti-christ, Donn, 

ost. 

Calling the game in his Camel-Light cackel, I wa: 
forced to endure the worst moment in Laker das bY 

...the crowd is on its feet...on its feet...the noise.. 
can hardly hear my own broadcast. OK it all come: 
down to this Game seven, Celtics up by one, Lakers gor 
the ball with nine seconds left. On the floor for the 


- Celtics is Bird, Parish, McHale, Ainge, and Dukakis. 


Worthy will inbound. They seal off Kareem, Worth, 
fakes to Magic, and throws cross-court tc 
Scott....OH.._OH_Dukakis stole the ball, Dukakis stole 
the ball, it’s alllll over!” 


Fish 


continued from page 27 

on the light and warched my new pets swim in squares 
around their fish condo. In three days, the first one wen: 
beily up. 

_Maybe it was thar I fed them massively everyday or 
maybe it was thar | turned off the filrer ar night because 
it kept me up. In any event, Whitey was cold as a cod- 
fish; flar as mackeral. | reached imto the already algae- 
ridden tank, grabbed his little tail and walked to the 
goldfish graveyard down the hall. Flush number one. 

The next day’s news was not any better. Orangy was 
swimming side-ways, lapping at his brine shrimr 
breakfast and venting his gills weakly. Ir was all over 
within a few hours. | sat and watched in pain, like Jake 
on General Hospital when Bobbie got injected wit? 
poison and slipped into the paraiyzing coma that almost 
ended her career. 

Almost in a trance, I listened as flush number two fad 
ed away, put on my coat and went out to my car. 
Minutes later I was ar the petstore again. Mr. Fish Gu’ 
stared at me in disbelief as I asked, “Do you havc 
anything that’s easier to take care of than goldfish?” 

“That's why we sell the rocks,’’ he said, and walkec 
off to hetp anorher customer. 


Bound 


continued from page 24 

Finally, after 2 hours and the help of my guide, I 
reached the end of the trail, put the canoe in the 
water, and paddled peacefully away. 

These kind of physical traumas, which were very egc 
breaking for me as a student athelete, became less and 
less frequent as my body became used to the daily 
punishment I was giving it. 

The mental strain though, did begin to cause pro 
blems. All seven of us were from different places, fron 
different environments. We all had different ideals 
values, and expectations, and were forced to wort 
together as a team even when we felt like running alon: 
into the woods. There were constant verbal and physica 
battles as we tried to decide which way to go and wher: 
in the hell we were. And the thing was,.we couldn’t 
to Joe at the gas station or consult the street guide whe 
we were lost. It was up to us. We had to figure it out o 
become Grizzly Adams. 

Also, we all had different physical and menta 
strengths. When someone got stuck or was slow, th: 
faster people had to wait. And people began to breai 
under the pressure that close quarters and lack of outsid: 
contact can bring. It was not uncommon to wake up it 
the middle of the night with a tent mate staring an 
screaming in your face about how they “.Wouldn’t gx 
any further,” only to have him fade off into sleep a: 
quickly as he had become frantic. And the next morn 
ing, as everyone laughed about the night’s festivities, the 
person who had committed the act sat clueless 
remembering nothing of what had happened. 
~ Soon enough, though, O'Hare airport loomed in the 
distance and I was back to civilization,. with.a new. ac- 
ceptance of the differences that make us all unique, a 
new inner confidence in my ability to strive for what | 
wanted, and a lot of bug bites to remind me of what 
hardship really is. 
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University of Vermont 


cole: Republicans 


S.A. Office, Billings Center, UVM, Burlington, VT 05405 


ie 6 Reasons Why We Urge You To Vote For City Aldermanic Can- 
x didates Who Will Not View Our University As A Revenue Raiser 


1.)The recently enacted room inspection fee is unjust. UVM has its own 
system of residential inspection several times a year. This only serves to 
increase the student’s cost of education. 


2.)The city will assess UVM for day care, if ballot item 1 is passed, even 
though the University already runs a day care center. 


3,)The latest assault was the urging of our legislators to reconsider a $6 
million appropriations to the University’s College of Medicine. 


4, \The Progressive Coalition feels all Soaternities and sororities should 
_ be paying property tax. If this occurs, it will probably result in many of 
them having to close. 


5.)We believe non-profit institutions such as the American Red Cross, 
the public schools, the emergency shelters, The Waysitation, The Medical 
Center, Trinity and Champlain Colleges, and UVM should not be taxed, 
but, protected by our government. 


6.)UVM is a state university and should not have its veal estate taxed. 


Please Take The Time To Vote 
On March Ist 


Let’s Stop The Harassment 
of UVM 


VOTE! WARD 6-Patrick Gym WARD 1-Mater Chisti School 
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league-leading Crimson 


. For the first time since 1980, 
| Vermont has a chance to host an 
ECAC playoff game. To do so, 
they must first beat Colgate on 
Friday night to have any chance. 
Vermont was able to edge closer 
to a home-ice spot by upseting 


Harvard 3-2 last weekend. 


By DAN KURTZ 

| just as Mike Gilligan predicted, it would come down 
othe final weekend. 

. The UVM Catamounts, currently tied for the fourth 
nd last home-ice spot with Colgate at 12-7-1, will be vy- 
ag for their first home-ice spot since 1980. To gain it, 
4ey first must defear Colgate at Gutterson Rink on Fri- 
ty, If they lose to the Red Raiders, they cannot hold 
he fourth spot. It is that simple. - 

The following night, Cornell plays Vermont. A 
yekend sweep would guarantee the Cats their first 
ume playoff game im eight years. UVM can still gain 
tome ice if they lose to the Big Red, providing RP 
ieears Colgate. = 
The Cats can also hold the fourth position if they tie 
wth Colgate and Cornell and RPI beats Colgate. 

“Obviously, we'd like to leave it up to ourselves,”’ said 
Gilligan, the team’s coach. ““We're not really a goal- 
woring machine, so we'll just have to go put on our 

) ame faces for this weekend.” 
less than three weeks ago, home-ice for UVM seemed 
splausible as a gold medal for the Jamaican bob sled 
tam. They had just suffered a humiliating 43 ioss, their 
fourth in a Tow, to league dormat Brown. Vermont was 
tle to bounce from the loss with three straight wins, 
waning with a 5-0 lambasting of Yale in New Haven. 
The win over the Elis was Vermont's first in ten years at 
galls Rink..." : 

, Atthe same time, Colgare struggled. The Red Raiders 

topped a pair of games to Harvard and Dartmouth, 

dlowing UVM to gain on them. 

/ This past weekend, Vermont proved its mettle by 

iefeating league leader Harvard 3-2 in Cambridge. For 

the counts, it was their first win at Bright Arena 
ince 1982 when Kirk McCaskill wore the Green and 

Gold. It was also the first time ever that UVM procured 

{season sweep over the Crimson. Harvard entered the 

‘ame with an incredible 16-2 record in ECAC with one 

of those setbacks at the hands of Vermont (a 4-3 over- 

time victory on January 2 at Gutterson). 


vith Harvard, we had to play strategic defensive games, 
tut we outplayed them this time. For the first time since 
ve coached here, I can honestly say we outplayed 


Goals by Jim Walsh, Duke Stump and Toby Duculon 
‘ fave the Cats a 3-1 lead and only a late Harvard goal 
“ored by Andy Janfaza with 30 seconds left made the 
| “ote more respectable for the Crimson. 

Walsh scored in the first period, giving Vermont a 
thon-lived 1-0 lead, but John Murphy tied the score at 
oe goal apiece during a goalmouth scramble midway 

h the second period. UVM maintained a huge 

(66 advantage in shots on goal, but Crimson 

Waltender, John Devin, the league’s leading goalie, 

made several key stops. It wasn’t until 24 seconds re- 

| Mained in the first period that Walsh scored, intercep- 
‘ing a clearing pass and skating in alone on Devin. 

Kyle McDonough set up the game-winnning goal with 
‘ome stylish skating and stickhandling past a pair of Har- 
Vard defensemen. McDonough spotted Ian Boyce open 
and slipped him the puck. Devin was able to save 
Boyce's shot, but was unable to cover up. The puck 


i) 


_ “Itwas quite a feat for us,” Gilligan said. “‘In the past- 


toppled 3-2 


JEFF LAMOURELX 


Captain Poul Seguin and the rest of the UVM team will need to beat Colgate in order to gain home ice in the upcoming ECAC 
playoffs. Seguin ond Co. are coming off a pair of huge road victories over Harvard and Dartmouth. 


squirted out to Duculon, who knocked in the rebound 
for a 2-1 UVM lead. ; 

Stump’s goal came as a result of an error by Devin. 
Devin first stopped a shot by Walsh, but kicked the puck 
out to Stump who slapped it right past him for a vital in- 
surance goal. 

Harvard’s last chance came with +:58 to play when 


- defensemen Stephane Venne was penalized. Skating six 


on four, Janfaza was able to score with 30 seconds left to 
narrow the lead, but not change the outcome. 

Freshman goalie Mike Millham shined between the 
pipes, turning aside 21 Harvard shots, including 11 in 
the second period. 

*next night, in front of the first sellout crowd in 
five years at Dartmouth’s Thompson Arena, Vermont 
throttled the Big Green 4-1. The game wasn’t as close as 
the score indicated. If it weren’t for the acrobatics of 
Dartmouth goalie Steve Laurin and UVM’s inability to 
capitalize, the score would have been far greater. 

Nonetheless, the Cats spent the fingt period in. idle 
before shifting into drive for the final two periods. Dart- 
mouth actually outshot Vermont 12-8 anthe opening 
period and were clinging toa l-l ue. > 

The game was critical to the Green, vying for a playoff 


aogedel hi 


ae 


spot. One night earlier, they upset RPI 4-3 and had ac- 
tually moved, temporarily into the rp and last 
playoff spot. It was a luxury they would y for less . 
than 24 hours. 

While RPI was blanking Harvard 4-0, Vermont was 
giving it to Dartmouth. They held the Green to 
eight shots in the final two periods as they rolled to the 
win. 

“The last two periods, we absolutely dominated 
them,” said Gilligan. ‘‘The kids were really battling. It 
got a little too tough for them ( playing us and RPI back 
to back ) and I think it took its toll on them. 

Sparking the Vermont rally was the Walsh-John 
LeClair-Stump line. ‘Stump and Walsh are the key 
ones, Gilligan noted. ‘When they play like thar, it real- 
ly seems to spark the team.” 

A goal each by McDonough and Boyce gave the Cata- 
mounts a 3-1 lead. McDonough was able to take advan- 
tage of a Dartmouth defensemen to screen Laurin and 
score with a slap shat in the top righthand comer. Less 
than three minutesulater, Boyce intercepted a Dart- 
mouth pass at mid-icé-and sped towards the goal, beating Sy 

: ee 
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Continuing their march tonmeaed next nmaties NCAAs, the 


s 


i by dismantling the field at Williams. Pa 


Ski team glides at 
Ftd eS %: ’ 


Soy. 


By ANDY RICHARDSON 

The sun will rise and the sun -will fall, or ar least it will 
give the appearance thar it does to the uneducated. 
Meanwhile, as the world turns, which, in fact, it does, 
UVM will win another Eastern Carnival. Last weekend, 
it was the Cats mopping up at Williams, where it was 
really nothing. 

As the men moved to a blemished 4-1 and the women 
a seellar 5-0, Team Director Chip LaCasse was 
philosophical about the season. “Our objective all year 
has been to enter the NCAAs. skiing our best, and I 
think we’re right on schedule.” There is reason indeed 
to believe the team gets better every week, as they con- 
sistently blow the opposition away, despite general im- 
provement across the boards. 

“We're getting some major competition this year,” 
said LaCasse, pointing to men’s Alpine out of Dart- 
mouth and Nordic out of St. Lawrence, as well as 
women’s Alpine from Middlebury. ‘That pressure has 
been great,” LaCrasse continued. “It will help us later 
on, for having to extend ourselves can’t help but make 
us stronger.” 

Last weekend there was a letdown from two of Ver- 
mont’s eight teams, as the women iost to Middiebury in 
slalom and the men to St.Lawrence in Nordic. But then 
again, the Lakers lost a game to Seattle in last year's 
NBA playoffs, too, and no one lost any sleep wondering 
- how the series would turn out. 

The final tally for the men was 356, to Dartmouth’s 
310 and St. Lawrence’s 309. Perhaps the high point of 
the weekend was men’s Alpine team’s disassembling of 
the opposition in slalom, as they placed five racers in the 
top ten for the second week in a row. Jesse Hunt took se- 
cond, Dean Keller third, Tim Curran fifth, Nils Albert 
seventh, and John McBride eighth, as Vermont con- 
tinued to prove the deepest Alpine team since The Big 
Green’s fluke victory of that black weekend lo these 
many weeks ago. Giant slalom was scarcely different, as 
this time the Cats took the one, two, and five spots in 
the persons of Dean Keller, Tim Curran, and Jesse Hunt. 

The men’s Nordic team was upset by St. Lawrence in 
the 14.5K race, partly due to the loss of an ailing Snorre 
Krogstad. However, Sturla Hagen and Johannes 
Heckmann took the fourth and fifth slots, and since 
Hagen, George Welk and Bruce Likly won the 3x10 
relay by 32 seconds in the weekend’s most exciting con- 
test, the match was certainly not a lost cause. 

“It was definitely thrilling to pull that one out without 
Snorre,” remarked LaCasse. ‘‘George Welk (who replac- 
ed Krogstad) has been getting better every week, and it is 
comforting to know we have the depth to win despite 


: 4 ‘ 
UVM ski team racked up another Eastern Carnival victory 
ae 3 
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aod 


> 
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Williams 


losing one of our key racers.”” . 

Women’s Nordic was able to demolish the competi- 
tion in both races, placing five skiers in the 9.5K event. 
Selma Lie copped a first and Sari Agrillander a fourth, 
prompting LaCasse to say of the newcomers, ‘Selma and 
Sari have really come on for us lately. In addirion, Bren- 
da White skied very well, despite a mishap (White col- 
lided with a skier who had already finished the race) 
which cost her a lot of time.” Laura Wilson took sixth 
and Erica MacDonald seventh, and LaCasse lauded the 
freshman, Wilson, as well as MacDonald, saying, ‘‘they 
have done a great job for us.’ With the regularity of 
something reaily i the one day you 


skip class, White, Lie, and Agrillander won the relay 


race, by more than a minute over Dartmouth and 
Williams. 

Perhaps the dark horse of the weekend was the 
women’s Alpine team, coming up short in the slalom 
event as only Sigrid Katzenberger and Heidi Frost, at 
fourth and fifth, placed among the top ten finishers. 
Gabriella Hamberg, who had been winning the event, 
was disqualified when she straddled a gate, and Jana 
Caldwell slipped out of the course. Hence, the event was 
lost on miscues. “The women’s Alpine is not as strong 
right now as we’d like it,” acknowledged LaCasse, “but 
Mark Smith and Sarah Bergstrom (the assistant coaches) 
have been putting emphasis on Alpine racing in prac- 
tice, and we’re working well toward the future. The most 
important thing in approaching the NCAAs is depth, 
and we feel like the pressure this year has been relaxed 
because of our depth.” Despite problems, the women did 
win the weekend by 342, to 311 for Dartmouth and 
Middlebury. 

“There are small glitches in women’s Alpine,” said 
LaCasse, ‘‘but we consider them very minor, and Mark 


_and Sarah are working on them.” 


“Right now we are worried about Krogstad (who won’t 
ski at Middlebury this weekend),”’ he continued, “‘but 


we have proved to be deep. It was really a great perfor- 


mance by the relay team this weekend without 
(Krogstad).”” 

The NCAAs loom ever nearer behind the scenes, and 
the close proximity (Middlebury) is welcomed by 
LaCasse. ‘‘I look forward to having them at Middlebury, 


for it is sort of like our Carnival, with a lot of our people 


being able to drive down for the skiers. It should help to 


motivate them.”’ 

With performances like they have gotten all year shin- 
ing like the omnipotent sun, any further motivation 
than a desire to be the best in the country may be 


unnecessary. 
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CLASSES FOR THE 
JUNE 4 EXAM 
BEGIN MARCH 22. 


CALL TODAY 


655-3300 
EKAPLA 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER OD. 
20 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI, VT 05404 


2:a8 £36765 
Paaevi Tecwwes 


ATTENTION 
BSN 

CLASS 

OF 1988. 


If you have an 
overall “B" 
average, you 
may qualify for 
early commis- 
sioning as an Air 
Force nurse. 
There’s no need 
to wait for your 
State Board 
results. Ask for 
details on our 
special intern- 
ship program. 
Call 


TSgt Al Bailey 
603 - 433 - 1886/7 Collect 
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“Once a Leap-Year”’ 


CLEARANCE SALE 
SWEATSHIRTS 


$ 1 6 “ 00 |reg. $24.99-$26.99 
All first quality 


Best selling designs © Overstock Direct from the Artist 
All sizeseMany colors ; = 


Adults & Kids 
Four days only 30-32 Church St. Marketplace 
All sales Fi 1 Buriington, VT 05401 


Open 7 Days A Week 
(802) 658-6452 


No Dealers 


SCHOOL BOARD 
WARD |! 


“Children are our most 
PIeCiOUS FSOUITE.« 


Evil under the sun 


By DAN KURTZ 
The Spee in Calgary are nearing conclussion, the 


~~ NBA and NHL seasons are in full swing, but more im- 


portantly, the baseball season is just around the corner. 

Pitchers and catchers have recently reported to the 26 
spring training camps scattered across Arizona and 
Florida, and soon the rest of the players will be in at- 
tendence. The only problem is where are they playing? 

Since the Houston Astros ‘opened a veritable pan- 
dora’s box back in 1985 by moving from Cocoa Beach, 
Florida across the state to Kissimmee. Several teams 
have followed suit since then. Last year, the Texas 
Rangers abandoned their camp in Pompano Beach for 
Port Charlotte. 1988 will see the Mets, Royals and Reds 
all change their spring training venues. 

The Mets spent the last 26 seasons training in St. 
Petersburg, but got an offer they couldn’t refuse from the 
tiny community of Port St. aes located on th East 
coast of the state. 

Port St. Lucie built New York an $11.3 million dollar 
complex in what used to be a swamp. Instead of training 
at the antiquated Huggins-Stengel field, the Mets now 


Double faults 


have a complex that any other major league club would 
be envious of. The complex contains 6 1/2 fields (both 
grass and artifical turf), an air-conditioned clubhouse 
complete with both a sauna and a spa. In addition, the 
7,588 stadium has the exact same outfield dimensions as 
the Mets Shea Stadium. 

The Royals, who used to train in Fort Meyers, got a 
similar enticement from Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
HB] built a complex known as Boardwalk and Baseball 
which will be a combination amusement park, board- 
walk and ballpark. : 

Likewise, the Reds are moving, after spending 52 years 
in Tampa, to Plant City. The reason — Tamna is bid- 
ding fora major league team and the Reds aren’t exactly 

with the one-year leases Tampa has been grv- 
ing them. The trend is likely to continue, especially in 
cities like Miami Bradenton where the team’s play in ag- 
ing delapidated complexes. 

Immediately after losing the Royals, Lee County gave 
the Minnesota Twins an incredible deal. They offered 
them 217 acres of an old Army Air Corps base gratis to 
lure the Woird Champions from their present site in 
Orlando. “That was the deal killer,” said Robert 
Havens, the Orlando City Administrator in a recent 
Sports Inc. Magazine article. “‘I just don’t have an aban- 
doned airfield.” 

Said Astros owner John McMullen of his team’s move 
to Kissimmee, “Everybody realized there was something 
to gain. It also caused the other commumities to realize 
unless they did something of this nature they wouldn’t 
keep their teams.” 

Looks like an interesting case of the rich stealing from 
the poor, bidding for teams with offers of free land for 

development and hrxurious new complexes. 
The competition has gotten so fierce that Sports Inc. 
writer Richard Sandomir called spring training bidding 
a war between Florida’s cities. 

Despite being in Florida for barely more than a month, 
the major league teams pump tremendous amounts of 
money back mto the state. A recent state commission 
found that tourists spent $282.3 million and the 18 
teams added another $11.9 to the coffers. 

Decaying facilities have prompted some teams like the 
Rangers to move, but others, like the Y: , prefer to 
stay. Yankee Owner George Steinbrenner is*inclined to 
keep his team in Fr. Lauderdale because he likes the 
location. Depite being enticed by several cities tompve, 
Steinbrenner is staying put. 

Currently efforts are underway to lure both the 
Cleveland Indians and Chicago Cubs to Florida. “I’m 
going to raid Arizona in the spring and show the team’s 
pictures of the new facilities we’ve got in Florida,” Ron 
Stafford of the Florida Department of Commerce told 
Sports Inc. 

While it is certainly true that all teams need modern 
facilities in which to train, they certainly don’t need 200 
acres to pocket mega real eestate deals with. Anyone 
who has ever sat in the shaking press box of McKechnie 
Field or stared at its sheet metal outfield fences knows 
that the Pirates deserve a better complex, but adding 
Teal estate to sweeten the deal is 

Major league baseball hae a special place in Florida. 
The Cardinals have trained in St. Petersburg since 1938,\y 
the Phillies in Cléarwater since 1946. For them to “% 
carpetbag and go to some new city by a swamp would 
prove to the community that they are soley interested in 
making money. 
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TRINITY ' 


ROME 
CAMPUS 


eM Hartford, CT 
- 06106 


‘Roman Art & Civilization 


“The Crime of Galileo” 
Comparative Literature 


JUNE 4-JULY 15. 
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Patterson forward Sam ““Bam’’ Meacham gets set to deliver a crushing blow in his team’s 5-2 win in the on-campus finais af broomball. 


Shaking a seven year jinx, Patterson was able to 
¥ ] > 


power their way to an on-campus victory in 


5-2 in the final. 


By JAY HELMER : 
One of the most anticipated events of the long Ver- 


> mont winter was the annual Broomball Tournament. 


Equally anticipated was a victory by the Patterson fourth 
team that had gone seven years without a victory in the 
Seven turned out to be a lucky number for the Patter- 
son squad, affectionately known as PPE V, aS'they rallied 
to bear the defending champions Tupper Groundhogs in 
the finals, 5-2 last Sunday. 

Led by the goalscoring prowess of Jeff Perez and Chett 
Thompson who had seven goals a piece going into the 
finals, Patterson was able to overcome an early 2-1 Tup- 


. per first half lead. 


_PPE equalized shortly before halftime and the score 
stayed deadlocked thanks to‘the efforts of their fine 
goaltender Doug Perreira who made many key saves. 
Thompson broke the tie with a slapshot with less than 
four minutes to play to give Patterson a 3-2 lead. 

Perez clinched the victory with a pair of insurance 
goals late in the game. Perez, who scored the game’s first 
goal, was able to record a hattrick in the finals. 

Tupper, a young team composed mostly of freshman 
and sophomores, was unable to handle Patterson’s overt- 
ly physical style of play. Perez, in particular, proved to be 
an immovable force in front of the Tupper net and his 
three goals was evidence of this fact. ~ 

Tupper was also without Jim St. Andre, the All- 
American goalie for the UVM soccer team. St. Andre’s 
goaltending prowess helped give the Groundhogs the 


Harvard beaten at 


continued from page 30 


forcing him to make some difficult saves, including a 


‘breakaway by Paul Seguiri: @ 


Vermont continued to apply the pressure, but could 
only add more goal to conclude the scoring. Brian 
McLaughlin tallied his first career goal when he tipped 
in a slapshot by Marc Lebreux at 16:20. 

~Millham, for his fine play, was named ECAC rookie of 


the week. He stopped 40 of 43 shots in the two games. - 


Colgate has some: outstanding players, including a 
Hobey Baker Trophy candidate in Rejean Boivin. 
“They're a real physical team , but they’re also a dif 


broomball as they beat the Tupper Groundhogs 


Patterson ends jinx, 5-2 


victory in 1987, but this year he opted to play for an off- ; 


campus team. 

“We did what we had to do to get the win,” Perreira 
said. ““We knew if we just went out and hit people thar 
we'd win.” 

The game was attended extremely weil with a large 
vocal crowd cheering on the upstart Patterson team to 
victory. “I really enjoy the violence and hitting they put 
on in these games,’’ said Sam Meacham, an avid Univer- 
sity of Texas football fan. ‘They hit hard and play with 
nerves of steal, especially that Perez kid.” 

The game’s opening minutes seemed more like curling 
than any thing else. Then Perez struck for the first time, 
giving the Redstoners a 1-0 edge. Tupper capitalized 
twice, scoring two goals off rebounds to lead 2-1. 
Thompson was able to equalize before the intermission, 


setting the stage for his game-winning goal. 


Tupper became quite frustrated in the last few 
minutes, unable to stop either the agressive play of Pat- 
terson or to salvage pride with the late goal. Fights broke 
out between the players, with the Patterson contingent 
eagerly jumping in to help out their players. ‘“The brawl 
looked like a Battle Royale,’ said spectator Mike 
Shellito. 

The victory for PPE was quite sweet because of their 
long-time difficulties in Rec Sports. Many times they 
reached the finals of the broomball and ultimate frisbee 


‘ tournaments only to turn in sub par performances and 


settle for the role of the bridesmaid. 


home, 3-2 


ferent team on the road,” said Gilligan. 

“Right now, we’re playing as well as we have at any 
point this season. Everyone’s contributing and I think 
that they are ready to take matters into their own 


Currently the top team is Harvard. They are followed 
by St. Lawrence and Cornell. In sixth place is Clarkson 
with a 9-8-3 record and rounding out the last two playoff 
spots are Princeton and RPI. ; 

If Vermont finishes fourth, they will host Colgate in a 
two-game quarterfinal series the weekend of March 4-5. 


Otherwise they must play the Red Raiders in Hamilton, 


NY for the series. 


tad aes 
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White also for details on Fall and 


Spring Programs 


- FOR THE BEST 
DEFENSE AGAINST 
CANCER, SEE YOUR 
DOCTOR ONCE 
A YEAR AND HIM 
__ONCE A WEEK. 


He may not look like every- 
body's idea of a cancer specialist. 
But there's strong evidence 

that your greengrocer has , 
access to cancer protection you 
won't find in any doctor's office. 
Like broccoli. Peaches. Cante- 
loupes. Spinach. And other 
sources of Vitamin A related to 


_ lowering the risk of cancer of the 


larynx and esophagus. Not to 
mention sweet potatoes, carrots, 
pumpkin, winter squash, toma- 
toes, citrus fruits and brussels 
sprouts. 

Vegetables such as cabbage, 
broccoli, brussels sprouts, kohl- 
rabi and cauliflower may help 
reduce the risk of gastrointesti- 
nal and respiratory tract cancer. 

Fruits and vegetables (and 
whole grain cereals such as 
oatmeal, bran and wheat) may 
help lower the risk of colorectal 
cancer. 

In short, make sure you do 
what your mother always told 


you to jdo. Eat your vegetables. 
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The UVM men’s basketbatt team 


dropped a pair of close games to 


x 


Maine. Once again it was a.... ~ 
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Look And Feel Like A Winner ~ 


LIMITED OFFER 


S / W 3 month aerobic membership 


LIMITED OFFER 


Cat-tastrophe 


By GARDINER FINCH 

At least they’re consistent. 

--The UVM men’s basketball team continued their los- 
ing ways, dropping an 85-80 decision to the Black Bears 
of the University of Maine last Saturday in Orono. 

- The loss, Vermont’s tenth in a row, dropped them to 
3-19 and 2-12 in the ECAC NAC conference, all but 
eliminating them from the conference playoffs. 

The most encouraging aspect of the game for Vermont 
was the fact that they battled back from a 23-point 
deficit to make it a respectable margin of defeat. 

“I was just amazed with our kids resiliency,” noted 
coach Tom Brennan. “To just keep coming back like 


3 month complete membership 


*includes all facilities @ New Aerobic Koom e Saunas 


@ Certified Instructors ¢ Ski Conditioning 


75 Hegeman Ave. off Route 15 in old Fort Ethan Allen 
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__WEHAVE 
_ONLYGOOD 
THINGS TO SAY 
ABOUT CANCE 
‘OF THE COLON. 


If detected earty, the cure rate 
for colorectal cancer is very high. 

it can be as high as 75%. 

Because we now know how to 
detect it early. And we know how 
to fight it once we detect it. 

There are three simple ‘ 
checkup guidelines for men and 
women without symptoms. 

One, get a digital exam every 
year. This is recommended for 
everyone over 40. 

Two, get a stool blood test 
every year if you are over50. 

Three. after two initia! nega- 
tive tests one year apart, geta 
procto exam every three to five 
years if you are over 50. 

These guidelines are the best 
protection against colorectal 


. cancer you can have. 


If you're not over 50, please 
give this informatign to friends 
and loved ones who are. 

In any case, please help spread 
the word. 

Good news doesn't always 
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* i.d. require : @ Personaliz: 

student q Bs popakameer rte erate that .was amazing. We were down by 20 at one point and 
the kids never quit. When it looked bad, we just fought 

back.” 
Another positive note in an otherwise dismal after- 
FEATURING noon was the performance of Francis John. John, mak- 
ing his first-ever start for the Caramounts, contributed a 
GOLDS GYM career-high 21 points by sinking nine of his sixteen field 
OF VERMONT goal attempts. Rahim Huland-E]l and Bart Donovan each 


pumped in 19 points. 

The Black Bears, who improved to 10-12 and 7-6, 
were probably inspired by the lack of support they have 
been receiving since Maine is currently the number one 


‘hockey team in the country. 


The Black Bears led 39-31 at the half, but rolled to a 
54-31 lead just eight mimures into the second half. 
Maine started a 9-O run to break a.23-23 tie and then 
errs. ser te 1$-7 im the-early stages of the second 

Once again, Vermont had trouble shooting, an inabili- 
tv that has plagued them all seasan long. For the game, 
the Cats hit only 38 percent ( 28 of 73) but their guards 
shot an attrocious one for fifteen at the half. Maine had 
little difficultly converting their offensive opportunities 
as they shot 51 percent (30 of 59) for the game. 

Still, the Cats were able to keep the game close, get- 
ting within five when Donovan sank a pair of free 
throws with 7:45 remaining to make it 62-57. 

Three days earlier, on the Caramounts home turf, they 
lost the to same Maine team by one, 75-74. 

Matt Rossignol of the Black Bears, the nation’s fourth 
best free throw shooter, missed the front end of a one- 
and-one with just five seconds. This gave Vermont a 
chance to win, but Huiand-El was unable to get off 2 


* shot m time. 


Brennan designed a play that would get the ball to 
Huland-E!, the team's leading scorer at 14.6 points a 
game. He was taken down from behind bv a Maine - 
player, but time had already mm out. 

“] thought I had a little more time,”’ said Huland-El 
who led the UVM effort with twenty points. ““The foul 
definately came after the bumer. | think the refs made 
the right call.” 

Again, Vermont struggled in the first half, trailing 
35-28. Maine was able to widen its lead to 45-32 when 
they went on a 10-4 tear in the first 2:31 of the second 
half. 


Huland-El led a furious UVM charge that came up just 
short. ““We just came out fired up and decided we 


‘wanted to play,” said Huland-El. “‘We can’t win unless 


we play intelligently and we start to use our heads a lot 
more in the second half.” ; 

Vermont surged to a 65-59 lead, but Tom Forrester 
and Reggie Banks helped give the Black Bears the lead. 
Mike Laplante hit the first of two free throwsta make 
the score 75-71 with 24 seconds left, but Bill Bright, a 
freshman from South Burlington iced a three-pointer to 
cut the lead to one. 

Vermont had two chances to win in the last 13 
seconds. T.J. Whitaker stole Forrester’s inbounds pass 
and passed the ball over to John on the baseline. John 
cut towards the hoops, but the referee called him for 
traveling. 

“This is tremendously frustrating for us,”’ noted Bren- 
nan in a mild understatement. ‘““We never give up. The 
more we lose, the more resolve we have to keep working 
hard and keep going at it.”’ 

Vermont's next game is this evening at Canisius. From 
there, they will play Hartford on the road before return- 
ing to battle Big East rival Villanova on Thursday, 


travel fast. : 
V7 AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY ; March 3. Villanova head coach Rollie Massimino is an 
A Get a checkup. Life is worth it. ih, pa of UVM and played basketball here in the early’, 
or es. € 
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SEEN THESE ADS ON CAMPUS? 
\ WELL, THEY 
WERE UP!! 


LIKE 70 


HE OW AeTWe 
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ae) 

COMMUAITY — 


THAWVEL?? 
: WONT Fece Fooor? 


Goin da. 


MEETING DATE: - 


A GEE 


MEETING SATE: 


: FEBRUARY (8 AT 7:00 Pu 
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MEDICAL CENTERSSAS 
3 HOSPITAL OF VERMG) 
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| REMEMBER : 
NO MEMBERS NO SERVICE 


| CLU 
FINAL MEETING DATE NO | B 7:30pm = 
Wed. March 2nd. L/L Fireplace Lounge 
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15 THURSDAY 
iin 

pid Hydroperoxides: Potential 
\hators of Vasospasm in Pre-eclampsia 


ihDr. Margaret K. McLaughlin, rm. 
pe Medical Alumni Bldg., 12:15 


c. as Light Traps: Measurement of 
it Within Plant Cells Using Fiber- 
jes with Tom Vogelmann, rm. 105 
‘ah Life Science, 4:10 pm. 


im 


:igBirds, Billings Theater, 7 & 9 pm. 
‘yy Olvidados, Sponsored by L/L 
ter Spanish House program, L/L 
(180, 7:30 pm, subtitles, free and 
‘en to the public. 


f 
‘eating 


‘wlington Lacrosse Club, mandatory 
m meeting, Lafayette 3rd floor, 7 
‘a, contact Terry Chan 862-4951. 


‘oduction 


\utimedia Theatrical Jazz Poetic Pro- 
tion, featuring: Dr. William 
vidwell and Mr. Joseph Sommer- 
ik, UL Commons 115, 8 pm, free 
/nission. 


‘et 

HRISTOS, native american lesbian 
he, Quaker Meeting House, 173 
oth Prospect, 7 pm, open to the 
lic, special invitation to women of 


lotand lesbians, suggested donation 
potluck, bring your food. 


f 
mum 
tn forum about closing of dairy 


at, place TBA, look for posters, 
0pm. 


i ; ; 


Yeduction to Hospice Training and 
"cepts, for 9 consecutive Mondays, 
inning Feb 29, noon-2 pm, $20 fee, 
\istration ends TODAY, call Jackie 
uckle at othe 


Show 


ik Show on Cultural Diversity, 
‘turing Student and faculty 
Nn with Dr. H.L. McCrorey, 
pm, Fireplace Lounge. 


6 fens 


s, Billings Theater, 7, 9:30, 12. 
mgs is 


“Improvised Music by 


CALENDAR 


Seminar 


AIDS Dementia Complex Christopher 
J. Grace, M.D., Austin Auditorium, 
Mary Fletcher, 11 am. 


Interrelationship of Complement, 

ion Factors and Platelet Activa- 
tion with Dr. Peter Sims, room C-443 
Given Bldg., Noon. 


Forage Brassica with Dr. Jerry Jung, 
toom 234 Hills Bldg., 12:10 pm. 


General Topic: Human Cognition with 


“ Andy Baker, room 314 John Dewey 
Hall, 4 pm. 


Concert. 


Benefit concert featuring the women’s 


- group KWANZAA performing 


African music, Burlington City Hall, 8 
pm, will benefit VCOSA, $5-$10 re- 


quested at the door. 


Auditions 


A Cry of Players, by William Gibson, 
directed by Mark Alan Gordon, 7-9 
pm, Royall Tyier, scrrpt on reserve at 
the library, if you haven’t auditioned 
before, prepare a Shakespearean 
sommet. 


) Speaker | 


Elizabeth Dole, former Sec. of 
Transportation and wife of pres. can- 
didate Bob Dole, Billings Thearer, 4 
pm. : 

MIT and Harvard graduare, Steve 
Dougiass, on how to have more fun 
and get better grades, all welcome, 7 
pm, CBW lounge & 9:30 pm, as 
son Dining Hall. 

A Survey of k-Piane Transform Resulzs, 

with S.W.Drury, McGill Univeriy. 
119 Votey, 4:10 pm. 


Sports 


Men’s Hockey vs. Colgate at home, 


_ 7:30 pm. = 


Music 


Matthew Crane 
and Daniel Sedia, the Church Street 
Center, 8-10. 


Theater 


Mummenschanz, Flynn Theater, Lane 


Series, tickets $5-$18.50, call 
656-4455, 8 pm. 


Concert 


CAPERCAILLIE, traditional Scottish 
music, College St. Congregational 
Church, Burlington, 8 pm, for info 
call 849 6968. ‘ t 


Dance Party 


PHISH will be playing at an all ages, 
no alcohol dance party, 115 commons 
LIL, 9 pm, $3 at door. 


tS hee 


Leadership 
All Campus Leadership Day, L/L 
Center, 10-4 pm, call 656-2060 to 


Tegister. 


Film 


Slapshot, Billings Theater, 7, 9:30 & 
12. 


Theater 


Mummenshanz, Flynn Theater, the 
Lane Series, tickets $5 $18. 50, call 
656-4455. 


Sports 

Women’s Gymnastics vs. Albany 
State, home,1 pm. : 

Men's Gymnastics vs. MIT, home, 1 


pm. + | 
Women’s Basketball vs. Central 


Conn., home, 2 pm. 
Men’s Hockey vs. Cornell, home, 7:30 
pm. 


DS srse: 


‘We All LovdlidiichuGcher Soi Much, 


Burimgton Film Society, Contois 
Auditorium, City Hall; $4 gen., $2 
members, $12 annual, available at the 
door, 7 pm. 


Film 


The Sacrifice, foriegn film by Andrei 
Tarkovsky, International. Lounge, 


‘B-180 LIL, unlimited popcorn, 7 pm. 


FX, Billings Theater, 7 & 9:30 pm. 
We All Loved Each Other So Much, 
Burlington Film Society, Contois 
Auditorium, City Hall, $4 gen., $2 
members, $12 annual, available at the 
door, 7 pm. 


Concert 
Masters of Folk Violin, the Flynn, 


tickets $7.50-$12, 8 pm, call 
86-FLYNN. 


29 8 


Series 
P Japan, a treading discus- 
sion series and will Tun 7 con- 


secutive Mondays at 7 pm, starting to- 
day at The. pes Free Library. 


* The Vermont Cynic Februory 25, 


ure" 


4 
aan 


| TUESDAY 


Lecture 


The Proterozoic Ortega Terrane: 
Heterogeneous Deformation and 
Homogeneous Metamorphism with Prof. 
‘Michael Williams, 200 Perkins 
Bldg.,3:45 pm, for info 656-3396. 


Seminar 


Racism’s Effect on Black Students in 
College with Dr. jacqueline Flemm- 
ing, Billings Theater, 7 pm. 


Workshop 


Assertiveness Training for Effective 
Communication, 1:30-3 pm, 
Nicholson Conference, workshop con- 
tinues on March 7 & 21, for info call 
Robin Harris at 656-0608. 


Speaker 


Institutional Racism and its Effect Upon 
Bleck Students, with Dr. Jacqueline 
Fleming, 7 pm, Billings Lecture 
Theater. 

Gam Confidence in Public Speaking, 
with Susan M. Ross, Church Srreer 
Center,6:30-8:30 pm, no charge. 


Course 

Gam Confidence im Public Speakng, 

with Susan M. Ross, free preview 

6:30-8:30 pm, Church Street Center, 

the course will mm 3 mondays March 

7-21, cost $33, for imfo phone - 
863-0202. 


Interviews 


Peace Corps senior interviews, all day. 
Call Center for Career Development 
for appt 656-3450. 


Forum 


FOOD SERVICE ON CAMPUS, 
Dan Dunne, Director of Dining Ser- 
vices & Paul Oliaro, Director of 
Residenrial Life, 12:10, Memorial 
Lounge, Waterman, this is your 
chance to ask questions and air 
comments. \ 


Discussion 
Undergraduate Exchange Program box. 
ween UVM and Soviet Universities with 
six high-ranking Soviet officials in 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman, 4 pm. 


Meeting 


Staff Council, Memorial Lounge, 
Waterman, 12:10 pm. 


2 WEDNESDAY 
Film: 


Persona with Ingmar Bergman, free, 
Billings N. Lounge, § pm. 
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‘ 
Lecture 


Fire From the Mountain: The Story of 
Omar Cabezas by film-maker Deborah 
Shaffer, Billings Theater, free & open 
to the public, 7:30 pm. 


ro 


4 


sb 
puncte. aad 


Speaker 


Mr. Sun-sup Chang, South Korean 
Minster of Political Affairs, Flemming 
Museunt Auditorium, 7:30 pm, recep- 
tion following in the Marble Court at 


8:30 pm. \ 


Series 


In an Interview, How Can I Describe my 
Leadership Experience, Center for 
Career Development, to register call 
6562060, 4-5:15 pm. 


Meeting 


Alpha Zeta Honor Society at 5 pm. 
115 L/L, for imto cail Sarah 656-1553 
or joy at 056-7137. 

Theater a - 

Me, Annie World Premiere by Barbara 
Haines Howert, Royall Tyler Theater, 


8 pm. bie 


Concert 


UVM Band Concert, Recital Hall, 8 
pm. 


Campus Notes 
A Forum 


“What should happen to classroom 
space (facilities, enviroment, 
technologies) within the next few 
years to enhance the quality of the 
educational experience at UVM?” 
March 3, 3:30-5:00 in Memorial 
Lounge. 


Workshops 


Making Friends With The Foods You 
Eat, a workshop designed for women 
who share frustrations with food, 
workshop will run 3:30-5 pm on 
March 8, 22 & 29, limited to ten peo- 
ple, call 656-0608 for info and 
registration. 


ELEMENTARY GLAZE FORMULA- 
TION WORKSHOP: with instructor, 
Angela Fina. March 19-20, a Two day 
pottery workshop where potters will 
study theories of glaze formulation. 
Tuition: $50- non-members/$45 
members. Call Vermont State Craft 
Center at Frog Hollow, 388-3177. 
Classes held at the Craft Center in 
Middlebury, Vt. 05753. 


Database Searching Workshop: The 
Baily/Howe Library is offering 
workshops on how to search the over 
100 databaese available to UVM facul- 
ty, students, and staff in automated 
reference center, for info call 
656-2924. 


Dealing with anxiety and other bariers 
to academic achievement, UVM free 
workshop for adult students, 5:15-6:45 
pm March 10, 322 So. Prospect St. For 
info, pre-registration: 656-2085 


23 443!" 


Meeting 


Care about Animals? Please attend the 
monthly meeting of People for 
Animals Rights on Monday, March 7, 
Fletcher Free Library, 6:45 pm, for in- 


fo call 865-2443. 


Program 


Bulimia nervosa treatment program A 
study of the eating disorder nervosa is 
being conducted through the 
Psychology and Psychiatry Depart- 
ments at UVM. Individuals who 
qualify for this study would receive 
free treatment. Interested individuals 
who will be in Burlington this summer 
should contact Debbie Srebnik or 
Mark Detzer at 656-2661. 
CONFIDENTIAL! 


Fellowship 


Applications for the Corse Fellowship 
of approximately $4,100 will baat 
cepted by the Chairperson of the 
English Department through April 1, 
1988. Application forms are available 
in 315 Old Mill. Applicants must have 
majored in English, or a classical 
Language, or two of the European 
languages, and must be preparing for a 
career in college or university 
teaching. Exceptional ability, 
character, and capability for indepen- 


dent thought are considerations. 


ON GOING EXHIBITS 
Through Marci 6, 1988 


The Hungarian Avante-Garde 


1914-1933, Flemming Museum, Ist _ 


Floor East Gallery. 23 


Through March 10, 1988 


Michael Due Philadelphia, PA “Foor 
Cloths’’, the Gallery L/L. 


Through March 31, 1988 


Women’s Letters, Bailey/Howe library, 
Main Floor, Women’s History Month. 


Through March 11, 1988 


‘Architecture From Image to Object with 


Jeffery Hannigan, Francis Colbum 
Gallery. s 


Through June, 1988 


Ceramic Traditions of the American 
Southwest, 2nd Floor East Gallery, 
Flemming Museum. 


March 1— March 31, 1988 


Watercolor Images by Beth Rizzon 
Johnson, Metropolitan Art, City Hall, 
Burlington. 


Tuesdays in March 


Prayer Workshops, videotaped pro- 
gram on meditation and discussion, 
4-5pm, in upper room of The Chapel 
of St. Michael the Archangel 
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Calendar (continued) 


CAREER CORNER 


On-campus Interviewing Schedules: 


For Spring 1988 are now available at the Center for Career Development. If you are a senior or groduate stu- 
dent scheduled to finish your degree in May or December 1988, and are interested in obtaining interviews 
with both local and national employers or with national graduate school programs, stop by Career Develop- 
ment and pick up a schedule for more information. Check for additions and revisions, too. ; 


Sign-ups in Career Development Office: 


Peace Corps Through Feb. 25 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. Feb. 29 - Mar. 8 
Institute for Paralegal Training Mac. 2 - Mar. 11 
Molly Stark Elementary (Guidance 

counselors Only) : . Mar. 3 - Mar. 7 


Workshops: 


1. How to Find a Job 
2. Resume Writing 
3.Interviewing 


4. Summer Jobs 
5. Job Search Correspondence 


Feb. 29, 4-5 pm, E-107 
Mar. 1, Noon-] pm, E-107 
Mar. 2, 3-4 pm, E-107 
Mar. 3, 4-5 pm, E-107 
Mar. 7, 2-3 pm, E-107 


§. Resume Writing Mor 7, 45 pm, E-107 
Information Sessions: 

Filene’s 7 pm, E-107 
Chubb & Sons 7 pm, E-107 
Strawbridge & Clothier 7 pm, E-107 
J.C. Penney Co. _ 7 pm, E-107 
First Investors Corp. ae 6:30 pm, E-107 
Liberty Mutual 6:30 pm, E-107 
Footlocker 6:30 pm, E-107 
Hersh, Klingsberg & Diamond 7 pm, E-107 


Panhel Presentation: 


Mar Ist, “Superintendent’s Panhel: Criteria for Hiring’, 7 pm, L/L Firepiace 
Lounge 


LICE IN aN pare 
RELL GROENING 


DO YOU SINCERELY WANT TO LIVE FOREVER 
~~ ATA PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD? 
THEN BRING YOUR HEAD ON DOWN TO... 
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PLOYMENT 


) INTERNSHIPS: 
METROPOLITAN 
\yEA. The Student 
[senshi Service of- 
x listings of summer 
qerships in major 
\ieds, many internships 
ie ither salaried or of- 
| stipend, write for 
her info: Student 
jernship Service, 
»0Box 1053, Kings 
| tak, New York 11754. 


‘(ullege Pro Painters, 
met painting posi- 
{sons available in Fair- 
jd County, CT., 
ood benefits, great 
ynuses, Salaries start ar 
§& up, for info call 
have at 656-7605. 


\mmer Job Interviews: 
jverage earnings 
‘3100, valuable ex- 
ynence in advertising, 
Ves, and public rela- 
ams selling yeliow 
ye ads for the VT. 
Tdephone Directory, 
nel oppurtunities, 
manse paid trainmg 
a Chapel Hill, NC., 
© up for imterviews 


82577 or write: 
aac, Camp Burgess, 
toe Rd, Sandwich, 
WA. 02563. 


Auwersity Dinning set- 
ms) Marriott is look- 
for assestanrs for on- 
@pus marketing pro- 
ttts, including 


(“™letter, interested 


homores/juniors 
mract Peter Sawyer 
56-4664. qualifica- 
‘ns: knowledge _ of 
wketing & lay-out 
‘Sign, good writing & 
dione skills. 

‘mm wanted to watch 
mal store part-time. 


“gx. 20 hrs.Aweek - 


ow through summer, 
¢ Sports Reaction, call 


(8.1384. 


~ 


PE av Cel steht CG. 


FOR SALE 


84 Ford Bronco II, 
$42,000, perfect condi- 
tion, 5 spd., 4 w.d., call 
Carroll at 862-1854. 


Sale on new '87 moun- 
tain bikes , 10% dis- 


count on all new ac- 


—cessories-with purchase, 


Sports Reaction, 12 N. 
Winooski Ave., Burl- 
ington, 863-1384. 


APARTMENTS 


Houses to Rent: a) N. 
Willard St., 4 Bedrm., 
wivard, fireplace in liv- 
ingrm., oil heat, 
available June Ist, 
parks 3 cars. b) Clark 
St. duplex as, separately 
3-4 bedrm. apartments 
or as 7 bedrm. house, 
jots of parking, gas 
heat, available June Ist, 
call eves. til 10 pm 
985-2865. 


Roommates wanted to 
share large house, 
$50/week Utilities in- 
cluded, use of kitchen, 
washer & dryer, 10 
min. walk to campus, 
285 S. Willard St., 
863-9198 Larry. 


WANTED 


Relocating to NYC area, 
June ‘88, looking for a 
suitable roommate. 
Please call 864-6590 
after 5 pm. 


BREAK IS ALMOST 
HERE, still ume to 
head south, 
BEACHFRONT 
HOTEL, beach and 
pool parties ar Daytona 
beach. RESERVE 
BEFORE ITS TOO 
LATE! $129 hotel, 
$214 full package. 
862-1545. 


Co-ed Bicycle Tours 
Colorado Rockies 
1988, meet students 
from across U.S., tours 
include: Whitewater 
Tafting, jeeping, meals, 
lodging, complete van 
support, College Cycle 
Tours, (313) 357-1370. 


EUROPE, $29.50 A 


LOST 


Help! I lost my over- 
coat last Sunday night 
at Theta Cocktails. It 


check room. It is 
speckled. If you have 
any info about it please 


call Matt at 865-2775. 


NOTES 


Brian, what the fuck 
was your problem? You 
crank called us too 
often-now you're 
busted! We haven't 
forgotten the hassles 
you caused us, & we 
won't ever! Next ume 
take your problems out 
on someone else. 
You're an asshole. Ist 
& 2nd N. Converse 

Get involved! UVM 
student for Jesse 
Jackson group is getting 
organized. If you saw 
him speak, you know 
he’s good! Help elect 
this year’s only 


qualified candidate! For ° 


info, call Paul at 
656-1511. 


A LOWER DRINK- 
ING AGE??? LESS 
COSTS FOR COL- 
LEGE???If these goals 
mterest you or you 
want to help in any 
capacity call 656-6629 
and leave your name 
and number. 


For months it seemed 
like the Financial Aid 
Office would have an 
eternal case of constipa- 
tion, but finally, the 
Eagle shits. 


Freddie McGee- We 
just wanted to get per- 
sonal, is this close 
enough? Love forever, 
your secret admirers. 


Christe A.- Miss your 
smiling face in 
philosophy. How have 
you been? -Plato. 

Ode to Phi Mu Deira: 
To the Scott with the 
ted jacker who always 
gets the keg, | would 
like to get to know you 
Cole T, I can’t believe 
you're not im 8:00 math 
any more. You were my 
inspiration for getting 
there in the morning. I 
was hoping to get to 
know you. Is it still 


possible? Your 


OK for the Land 
(Range) Rover, 
bathroom and office- 
but what about the 
stairway and the cour- 
thouse balcony? 


To the Coop- you think 
you're tricky with your 
“door prizes” but we 
know who's behind 
each one. Number 1 & 
number 2 sound in- 
teresting. We've got 
our WD40 & Doggie 
Biscuits. Hope you 
don’t “‘chicken” out on 
us. 


The Coop door prizes, 
you wrote them, you 
thought they-would be 
fun. But now you 
realize that you'd better 
tun. You proceeded to 
tell all about our lives, 
perhaps you didn’t 
tealize- that wasn’t very 
wise. When you guys 
least expect it... 6. 


Julie, Julie, and Marcia: 
Hey, yo, yo. I wrote you 
guys a personal because 
you seem to like to read 
mhem so much. Hey — 1 
do put the seat down. 
-Steve. 


Congratulations, Mary, 
on your new baby... 


nephew! M & N. 
JTSWJR- Hi y'all (joke) 


from much wo far 
away! Just wanna let u 
know thar the sun is 
still hot and the tan is 
coming along just fine. 
By the way, are 
backstage passes the on- 
ly way I could ger u 
down here? I miss you! 
Your Beeba. 


“Fi Fo Liz! Happy 22nd 


birthday, honey-pie- 
kissy-face! ] love you & 
miss you lots. Celebrate 
enough for both of us & 
we'll have a Labarss & 
a big tall red thing 
when you get back Oh, 
yeah, for old «ume’s 
sake: spontaneous 
musical interlude. 
xoxo. 

Kristin- The newest 
question in my house is 
“are you coming home 
tonight?”’ I answer 
(silenzly) “I'd rather eat 
your eggs and toast 
than my Raisin Bran.” 
I meant whar | said (in 
the card). ] mean really! 
-Steve. 

Lizard in a mayonaise 
jar... Happy, what is ti 
now, 18th, 14th? 
You're ‘still 6 to me! 
This says it all to me... 


4 F SBA? TART 


“The aith DSS) person al ty Fa Fratecnuly, pledge” 


x was $000 "pt 
last night! 


Len, = broke 4 
bottles on my head 


L didnt domy_ 
yom mework 
L was too 


\cavse 


' peer bo 
To vaayennesty downl ’ 
dude \ 


Bif, L deank Sy 
Shots of merce 


deunk! Be 
p ie- zy ° 


I threw vponm 


Snoes! e 
Q 
Ze 


WHAT do you mean Y" |2en, T danced naked 


dont eee 


poe: 


Roses are reddish/ 

Violets are blueish/ If it 

weren't for Jesus/ We'd 
- all be Jewish. 


Are you girls SKINNY? 
Are lots of BOYS 
calling? 


come you and Jenny 
Tevet come visit? 


Susie- ] thmk if I could 
manage to fit another 
visit to the club into my 


busy schedule Calvin. 


Who is Question Man? 
Who does he ask? How 
come he’s never asked 


me? 


Mintheon- I’ve been 
watching you! You look 
pretty cute in your suit- 
and I'm not talking 
about the grey one. 
Want to “gét together 
for a game of strip 
backgammon? I'll let 
you win. Love you- cool 
breeze. 


Excuse me dick- parry 
at your house next 
Tuesday. You mow the 
time. Better call Mom 
and tell her to express 
Lhe. 3S Life”? ofS. 
Winooski. P.S. nice 
postcard, but who’s the 
geek in the picture? 


Anyone interested in 


uss on the BOT ve 


The Coop, I missed you 
while 1 was at home. 
And, I’m sure that you 
weren't alone. 


You proceeded to rage 
& use up all the 
showers. Now what do 
you think about having 
after-hours?! Thev be in 


order. 


Jom the UVM Sate Sex 
Club! “Condom Club” 
T-Shirts for all 
members! “UVM” im- 
printed condoms- 
various colors! 
cluded! Call today to 


‘jo, 656-1572 ask for 


Bri. 


Help! Anyone who 
wants to go to Daytona 
Rent tee ase 
please call me! I have a 
leave Fi “Mar. 11, 
tetum Sun. Mar. 20- 
bur I can’t go! $100 
obo- I need the $ soon! 
Bnan 656-1572 after 9 
pm. 

Jay, Sam — it was 
almost too cool that 
Captain Pike showed 
up to see Sulu the other 
night. However it 
would have been even 
cooler if G. Boot 
Spencer spoke, but ac- 
tually if you really 
wanted a sick speaker, 
than they should have 
asked Patch to come. 


DAY: Visit 7 countries Enstrangied love. Hey, I remembered this helping with a “Captain, you almost 
by bus & camp at night, b-day, how often does psychology experiment make me believe in 
contact your travel Hey: Nelson, just that happen? I love on the -$2y — = eae ac 
agent or TRADEWIND remember one thing, you, honey- See ya. on study abilities, , Mr. 
TRAVELLERS CLUB, cone must McopeNlen when I see ya, eh- and please call 656-1572 ask ee believe 
(2.12) 832-9072. find” -IEY Sam. ‘No!’ Pozella. for Willy or Brian. in miracles! \ 


CAN IT, CURLY. 11° 
GETTING A TAD 
REDUNDANT. 


1 D0 WHAT PRAY CooL, Sar 
ROMANTIC, MACHO OVDE 
WOULD Oo. 1 ORDER A 
PIZZA AND WE WATCH 
“THE NEW DATING GAME” 


Sad! 


GOSH DARN rt! gust 
WHEN | WAS BEcomING 
& S$tup! 


BoT | IvST Love 
HAVING Women UNDER, 


a, 
3 


JUST WHAT HAE YOU 
BEEN BOING WITH THRE 
HELPLESS WomeEN WHILE 


SUPPOSED To BE & 
PATHETIC DWEER WITH 
No LOVE LIFE. 


The Vermont Cynic February 25, 1988 
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letters continued from page 17 


Hammond’: 


4 the Editor: 

Cynic ‘“‘reporter’’” 
Hammond may 
say she was at the January 
25th Aldermanic meeting 
(subject of her story, 
“Proposed Inspection Fee 
Causes Uproar At Mon- 
day’s Aldermanic Board 
Meeting”’-Jan. 28 issue), but 
I doubt it. Anyone who 
came, saw and heard the 
debate that night about in- 
spection fees could not 

haye written her story. 
@xnumber of accurate 
vs. imaccurate statements 
scored like, the Denver 
Roman «. the 
Washington Redskins in 

the 1988 Super Bowl. 

Not only were sentences 
taken out of context to the 
point where entire 
paragraphs became 
unintelligible, long quotes 
were completely fabricated. 
Not to mention the 
speiling! 

I, for example, was 
quoted for telling a story 
about a tenant without heat 
and a iandiord in the 
Bahamas. How creative! I 

~ merely referred to a general 
problem of landlords who 
can’t be reached in 
emergencies. 

And Vermont Tenants 
viding services to be paid 


Doyle: why do ’’Palestinians have fo. 


jib bb ber 


for Prpkiaemecrions fees when 
this organization along with 
a number of others has only 
applied for this honor. And, 
VTI does not receive state 
money, and does not-plan 
to expand its services with 
inspection fee money to in- 


s rept 


Pn 


clude all Shae 
tenants, not just those liv- 
ing in subsidized housing — 
we already offer assistance 
to all Burlington tenants! 
(Not to mention to all 
tenants statewide) 

Another organization — 


ortin 


the Burlington Housing 
Center — was credited with 
having been exempted from 
the inspection fee. I’m sure 
the directors of this group 
would be overjoyed to hear 
this news — if only the 
group existed. 


Still, Hammond deserves 
some credit. Her innac- 
curacies cross all political 
lines. She quotes ‘‘Mike”’ 
Layfayette (who's real name 
is Mark) for linking less 
work for inspectors to less 
money to do the work. This 


g innacurate 


doesn’t even make sense; it 
certainly wasn’t 
Layfayette’s point. 

Please, in the future, 
check your sources, recheck 
your notes, and...use the 
dictionary! 

Aileen Lachs 


Hart should not be ruled out 


To the Editor: 

On Tuesday March 1 the 
Vermont Primary will take 
place and Vermont has its 
say in helping determine 
who our next President will 


In 1988 this country 
needs a strong President 
who can lead this country 
forward with new ideas. We 
need a man who isn’t afraid 
to stand up for what is right, 
to speak our on the issues, 
who has experienced in 
world affairs, and who is 
young enough to bring 
vitality into the White 
House. We need Gary Hart. 
Throughout his public 
career, Gary Hart has con- 
sistently challenged con- 
ventional thinking and 
politics as usual. He has 
made a career out of being 
on the forefront of issues, 


breaking new ground and 
coming up with new pro- 
posals. This has often 
meant standing alone, in- 
dependent of the pack. In 
his twelve years as a 
Senator from Colorado he 
served actively on the 
Senate Armed Services 
Committee and has been 
one of the leaders in the 
area of military reform. Sen. 


Mahnke 


To the Editor: 

Erhard Mahnke deserves 
to be re-elected to represent 
Ward 1 on the Burlington 
Board of Alderman (City 
Council) on March Ist. 
Erhard has proven tobe an 
independent voice of 


pay for aa European WWII crimes 


against the 


To the Editor: 

Right on David Halley for 
responding to my letter of 
Feb 11. Although Halley 


Jews?’’ 


misquoted and 
misrepresented my letter, 
I’m not going to bother to 
detail that boring tactic. In- 


Slow development, 
vote for Mahnke 


To the Editor: 
I urge my fellow students 
to support Mahnke’s 


candidacy for re-election to 
the Burlington City Coun- 
cil. Erhard has been an ef- 
fective, independent and 
progressive voice on the Ci- 
ty Council for Ward 1, and 
has often supported issues 
that effect us as students. 
Erhard has worked 
tirelessly for tenant rights 
and protections (remember- 
as students we're all 
tenants!), as well as for the 
development of more affor- 
dable, decent housing in 
Burlington. He has worked 
toward a solution to the 
parking/traffic problems 
around UVM, and was par- 
tially responsible for over 
200 new parking spaces on 


The Vermont Cynic 


> campus this past year. He is 


currently fighting to main- 
tain Centennial Woods as a 
natural area, protecting it 
from proposed 
development. 

Erhard’s extensive 
background in planning has 
made him a key player in re- 
zoning the waterfront to 
allow for public access and 
people-oriented _develop- 
He also was in- 


ment. 
strumental in restricting 
“backyard condos’’ and 


skyscrapers downtown. 
Erhard is working hard for 
all of us to keep Burlington 
an exciting and vital com- 
munity. He deserves our 
support on March Ist. Vote 
Mahnke!. 
Alice Fothergili 


February 75, 


stead, | want to ask Halley 
the following. 

Halley writes that the 
Palestinians ‘‘should be 
reprimanded for not taking 
what they could get, when 
they could get it...”’ Referr- 
ing to the U.N. "partition 
plan of 1947. Why do he, 
and many others, so com- 
fortably presume it ap- 
propriate that the Palesti- 
nians should have to pay for 
largely European 
crimes against the Jews? 
Yes, it sounds rhetorical, 
but forever it remains furi- 
damental. The arrogance 
inherent in ‘‘take what you 
can get” is gross, especially 
when the Palestinians have 
been wholly ‘‘reprimand- 
ed” and worse. 

Rather than disclaim me 
for ‘“‘standing on the 
sidelines and _ chastising 
Israel,’” why not consider it 
positive if not remarkable 
that we, Halley and I, are 
actually taking the time to 
read, think, write, etc. 
about this Middle-Eastern 
crisis that begs differing 
ideas and solutions? 

Victoria J. B. Doyle 


1988 


Hart voted against the MX 
missile, and the B-l 
bomber, and Sen. Hart is 
the only Presidential can- 
didate to have voted against 
every element of President 
Reagan’s misguided 
economic program which 
has left this country with an 
amazing debt. 

A Hart Presidency would 
focus on Investment in 


deserves support 


Treason with a social 
conscience. 

Tn addition m his work on 
typical local issues, Erhard 
has supported such timely 
initiatives as divesting city 
funds from South Africa, as 
well as city council resolu- 


Please 


To the Editor 

The CRS, or Committee 
to Register Students, is 
dedicared to imcreasing stu- 
dent participation in state 
and locai-eiections. The 
college comunity in Ver- 
mont needs more represen- 
tation to assure that their 
concerns are respected. The 
CRS hopes to make voting 
easier by registering 
students on campus. By get- 
ting out to vote, students 
will gain a voice on issues 
such as the drinking age 
and other student concerms. 
Currently the CRS is in- 
volved in selecting Notary 
Publics to register students 
on campus. Any student 
who is a Vermont resident 
can become a Notary Public 
and do a very valuable ser- 
vice for very little effort. 
We are now accepting ap- 
plications for the positions, 
28 in all, who will be 
registering voters in 
residence halls and other 
on-campus facilities. Ap- 
plications can be picked up 
in the S.A. Office on the 
lower level of Billings and 
must be returned by March 
11. If interested in helping 


America. Gary Hart 
believes America is willing 
to pay for the best schools 
in the world, for clean air 
and water, betrer roads and 
more jobs, and better 
health care and shelter for 
the poor. He has ourlined 
specific proposals for all the 
issues facing us today. Gary 
Hart is the only Democratic 
Presidential candidate to 


tions in favor of a Com 
prehensive Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty and stopping 
aid to the Contras. 

Locally, -he has worked 
hard to develop affordable 
housing, inchuding the re- 


investment of previously 


vote 


out the CRS, please drop by 
the S.A. Office or call Stas 
Kachnowski at 656-6629. 
Come on, help give 
students some political © 
power, heip out the CRS. 
Shannon Bertrand 


put forth a detailed budger 
to relieve the federal debr 
and has outlined his plan 
for America in his book, 
Reform, Hope and the 
Human Factor. 

Gary Hart is clearly the 
dent, and you can help with 
your vote on March 1. 
Thank you. 

Abraham D. Madkour 


idle city pension funds intc 
the Burlington public ac- 
cess, as well as the construc- 
tion of the bike path anc 
waterfront ~parks. Erharc 
has been particularly effec- 
tive in his efforts to main- 
tain Burlington’s small city 
character through the plan- 
ning process. 

Erhard is working for al! 
of us to make Burlington an 
exciting and vital com- 
munity in which to live, 
whether it be for four year: 
or forty. Erhard Mahnke 
deserves our support on 
election day, Tuesday. 
March 1, at Mater Christe 
School on Mansfield Ave. 

Kathy Schwartz 


Exercise your right 
to vote for Mahnke 


To the Editor: 

I urge all students who are 
registered to vote in Ward 1 
(All of UVM campus ex- 
cept Redstone) to place 
their vote of confidence in 
the Independent can- 
didates, Erhard Mahnke 
and Beau Bushor. Erhard is 
seeking re-election to the 
Board of Alderman, while 
Beau is running for the 
Board of School 
Commissioners. 

You may ask yourself, 
“Why should I vote in local 
elections, I am only here as 
a student?”’ There are many 


- reasons why it is not only 


appropriate, but essential, 
that students participate in 
local elections. First, voting 
is a right, and it is an in- 
dividual’s choice where s/he 
wishes to exercise that 
right. This law was upheld 
by the Supreme Court in 
1982 when the Republicans 
and Democrats, who con- 
trolled the Board for Voter 


Registration, attempted to 
strip away this right from 
UVM students. Second. 
while you live in Burlington 
and attend school here, 
there are.many issues which 
directly impact upon the 
quality of life that you en- 
joy. Third, and lastly, 
democracy can only work ii 
everyone who is eligible 
participates in the process 
While the idea of sending 
an absentee ballot home is 2 
good one, the reality is that 
most of us just do not gei 
around to it. 

As a UVM graduate, ! 
strongly encourage every 
student voter to take the IC 
minutes and exercise your 
rights! Return one ex 
perienced representative t 
the Board of Alderman, anu 
elect another to the Schoo' 
Board. Vote Mahnke for 
Alderman, and Bushor fo: 
School Board! 

Brian T. Pine 
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If Budweiser is already your regular beer we'd like to say thanks for the 
business. If it's not, then wed like to apply for the job. 
Of course our resume can only tell you who we are. To IS BON 


discover just how good we taste, we suggest you set ye 
up a personal interview. t 
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UVM’s connections 


to big business 


Dr. Robert 
Brandenburg, 
‘Dean of the 
SoG 1.0 0.1.0} 
Business, is using 
his business 
background to 
connect the 
University with 
the business world 
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By MARYBETH HAMMOND 

Although the name Dr. Robert G. Brandenburg is fair- 
ly new to the University of Vermont it is nationally 
known within the collegiate world and internationally 
known within the business world. Bfafidenburg, Dean of 
the School of Business Administration since fal! 1987, is 
offering the University a background filled with cor- 
porate connections and administrative experience. 

‘‘My expectations have been multiple,“ said Provost 
John Hennessey. ‘First that he would be able to bring to 
us a national and international vision of business educa- 
tion at the undergraduate and graduate level, and second 
that he would understand the larger system of intercon- 
nections between the professional school and the prac- 
tice of management. ‘‘ 

Brandenburg has a list of credentials in the academic, 
business, and social world which runs thirteen pages long. 
Several attributes stand out as important factors for his 
role here at the UVM, according to Hennessey: 

1. He was the Dean of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration and Graduate School of Business and Public 
Management, University of Denver from 1980 to 1987. 
“This shows experience in undergraduate and 
postgraduate work.” 

2. ““His knowledge of business operations and contacts 
around the world,” resulting from his role as Vice- 
President, Manufacturing and Engineering, of the Car- 
borundum Company, 1976-1980. 

3. “A background in international industrial con- 
sulting and management development programs’’ has 
given Brandenburg international experience in such 
countries as the U.S., Canada, Europe, Africa, Taiwan, 
and the People’s Republic of China. 

4. He was selected by fellow deans to be the President 
of the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of 
Business in 1984-1985. ‘‘This is the ultimate award for a 
dean.” 

5. Finally, “‘Brandenburg is a broad human being,”’ said 
Hennessey. This is exemplified in his role as Vice- 
President of the Board of Trustees of the Denver 
Chamber Orchestra. Brandenburg is also involved in 
politics, culture, and art, Hennessey revealed, which was 
also evident by the art work of Alfred Jensen and others 
hanging on his office walls. 

A long history of successes however, will not help 
UVM. The all-important issue has now turned to his per- 
formance here on campus. The answer to this given by 
students, faculty, and administration, even given the 
short amount of time Brandenburg has been here, has 
been a positive one. ; 

Although Brandenburg will not comment on any of the 
specific corporate connections which he has, Jane 
Graiko, a recruiting co-ordinator for Career Develop- 
ment, has released the names of several companies which 
are new this year, and which she attributes to both the 
growth of the Business School and Brandenburg himself. 

“Due to the growing reputation of the school we have 
more new companies this year than in the last 4-5 years,” 
she said. These include: Massachusetts Mutual Insurance; 
Baker Engineering; Dufresne-Henry Engineering; 
Johnson and Higgins Services Investment; Hersh, KI- 
ingberg, and Diamond CPA; Sherwood Capital Invest- 
ment Banking; Astro-Valcor Inc.; American Interna- 
tional Adjustment Company; and Filene’s Basement. 

Also, some companies which used to interview at the 
University but have been away for several years are com- 

please turn to page 11 


Burlington Town 
Meeting 1988 


By MARY MITSCHOW 
Both Vice-President 
George Bush and 
Massachusetts Governor 
Michael Dukakis emerged 
as the victors last Tuesday 
in the Vermont Primary. 

Dukakis garnered 57 per- 
cent of the popular vote 
and was followed by Jesse 
Jackson, in a surprisingly 
strong showing. The two 
frontrunners were followed 
distantly by Missouri 
Representative Richard 
Gephardt, with eight per- 
cent of the vote, Illinois 
Representative Paul Simon 
with five percent, and ex- 
Colorado Senator Gary 
Hart with four percent. 

The strong showing by 
Dukakis was largely ex- 
pected because of his 
regional ties. In additon, 

the Dukakis campaign sank 

$30,000, more than any 
other Democratic nominee, 
‘into his Vermont 
campaign. - 

Kelly Frost, a UVM stu- 
dent and a representative 
for the Dukakis campaign, 
said “‘the win shows a 
strong support for Dukakis 
by the people of New 
England, who know the ef- 
fect of his policies.” 

Jackson supporters said 


the showing of their can- 
didate was much better 
then they had expected. 
They had, hoped only to 
double Jackson’s 1984 Ver- 
mont primary total of eight 
percent. 

Erik Bushey, organizer of 
Students United to Elect 
Jesse Jackson, ‘‘it’s fantastic 
that Vermonters stepped 
over the racial boundaries 
in the whitest state in the 
Union to support his 
views.” 

The Gephardt, Simon, 
and Hart campaigns all 
placed the blame for their 
poor showing on lack of 
funds. 

In the Republican arena, 
Kansas Senator Bob Dole 
unexpectedly fell ten full 
percentage points behind 


Bush, with 39 percent of © 


the popular vote. Though 
Bush often labels himself a 
New Englander (he has a 
Maine home), advantage 
had been given to Dole 
because of both heavy cam- 
paigning across the state 
and endorsements by pro- 
minent state Republicans. 
UVM Students for Dole 
Chairman Dave 
MacLaughlin said ‘if we 
were going to stop Bush in 
New England we had to do 


Alderman Erhard Mahnke held on to that title, beating Walt 
Simendinger in Ward One Tuesday. 


it here.” Maclaughlin at- 
tributed the loss to 
Democratic cross-over 
voters who chose Bush over 
Dole. 

The sentiments of the 
trailing candidates Marion 
“Pat” Robertson (five per- 
cent of the vote), New York 
Representative Jack Kemp 
(four percent), and former 
candidates Pete DuPont 
and Al Haig (two and one 
percent respectively) were 
perhaps summed up by 
Robertson when he said to 
an Associated Press reporter 
“I’m down campaigning in 


the South. That’s all that 


matters.” 

Vermont’s primary is a 
non-binding one, meaning 
that its 19 Democratic 
delegates and 17 
Republican delegates have 
not yet been put under 
obligation by the voters — 
that comes in April’s 
caucus. 

In the Burlington Alder- 
manic race only three past 
members will be returning 
to the Board. These are 
Erhard Mahnke (Ward 
One), Progressive Gene 
Bergman (Ward Two), and 


please turn to page 11 


UPIU Local 14 from Jay, Maine on strike 


After nine months, strikers no closer fo resolution than before 


By STEPHEN 
MOUNT 

Two strikers from the Jay, 
Maine International Paper 
(IP) strike spoke to classes 
yesterday as part of a larger 
group of strikers in Ver- 
mont, hoping to garner sup- 
port for their cause. 

Clayton Putnam and Lin- 
da Merchant visited the 
Cynic offices before their 


class visitations and gave a 
thorough account of the IP 
strike: 

“IP wanted us to take a 
ten to fifteen percent 
monetary cut in pay,’”’ said 
Putnam, ‘‘at a time when 
the company was making 
record profits. After the 
strike began, we found out 
some more. The company, 
for example, wants the sole 
right to arbitration. This 


would take all of our 
grievance procedures away. 

“They want to do away 
with a number of work 
tules,’’ he continued, ‘“‘to 
cripple the strength of the 
union, as far of lines of 
seniority and lines of 
progression.” 

Putnam and Merchant 
also alluded to several 
‘‘strange’’ connections 
within the IP structure and 


CYNIC PHOTO 


These two workers, Clayton Putnam and Linda Merchant from International Paper in Jay, Maine were in 
Vermont trying to raise support for their nine-month old strike against IP. 


2 


government: 
“First of all,’’ said Mer- 
chant, ‘‘our governor’s 


(John R. McKernan) 
brother is chief lobbyist for 
the paper industry in 
Washington, D.C. His 


‘(McKernan’s) ad agency, 


that he used in his cam- 
paign for governor, is the 
same one IP uses now to try 
and discredit the union. 

“And anything they’ve 
tried to put through since 
he’s been governor has 
been vetoed; strikerbreaker 
bills, minimum wage bills,” 
she continued. 

“T think their basic goal is 
to break the union,” Put- 
nam said. And apparently, 
their not getting much help 


from the federal 
government: 
“‘There’s only three 


places in the world that 
allow replacement workers 
to be hired without any 
kind of cooling-off period, 
and that’s the United 
States, British Columbia, 
and South Africa. We walk- 
ed off the 16th, and the 
replacements were there 
the 17th,’’ Putnam said. 
Putnam told Professor 
Will Miller’s Philosophy 
133 class that he thinks the 
strike will be resolved in 


April. 
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discuss “89 exchang 


By KATHRYN 
SCHWARTZ 

The University of Ver- 
mont is one of 25 colleges 
comprising a consortium 
that has designed a unique 
exchange program which 
would allow U.S. 
undergraduate students to 
study in the Soviet Union 
for a year. 

Five Soviet officials from 
the Ministry of Higher 
Education came to UVM 
Tuesday to answer ques- 
tions about this program for 
interested members of the 
UVM community. 

The USSR’s Chief of the 
Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Mikhail Sleptsov; 
their Minister of Higher 
Education, Sergi Kasmir; 
and three presidents of 
Soviet universities, Shazkat 
Alimov, Vladimir Yarygin, 
and Vladimir Gusev, were 
the Soviet officials present. 

Speaking through 
translators, these officials 
answered questions pertain- 
ing to the Soviet educa- 
tional system and how it 
differs from the American 
system. They also com- 
mented on how students 
from the Soviet Union 
would be chosen to come 
study in America, and other 
details of the undergraduate 
exchange process. 

The idea for the ex- 
change of undergraduates 
from American and Soviet 
universities arose in January 
of 1987, when the 
presidents of the colleges of 
Middlebury, Swarthmore 
and Sarah Lawrence visited 
the Soviet Union. 

Upon his return, the 
of Middlebury 
wrote to two dozen univer- 
sities, presenting the sket- 
ches of ideas for the ex- 
change system to see if 
other colleges would be in- 
terested in participating. 
Almost all of them respond- 
ed positively to the proposi- 
tion, including UVM. 

UVM was the only in- 
stitution of its size to be 
selected to join the consor- 
tium; the average college 
has 2,000 students. Many 
other colleges and univer- 
sities not yet invited to join 
the consortium have ex- 


pressed interest in the 
possibility to exchange 
students. 


The only barriers to the 
expansion of the exchange 
program are the criterion a 
university must fulfill to be 
in the consortium. The in- 
stitution must teach Rus- 
sian so that its own students 
speak Russian well enough 
to attend classes in the 
Soviet Union, and so that it 
is able to accomodate Rus- 
sian speaking students on 
its own campus, according 
to the officials. 


There are financial by 
riers too, they said. h, 
universities in the Uniy 
States and the Soy, 
Union will waive all fees f; 
the exchange students, 9 
money usually aquired 
the students’ enrollmep, 
will not be be collected by 
the universities. America 
students will not be sent, 
the Soviet Union until th, 
1989/1990 terms, while 
Soviets will be in the Ug 
this fall. Therefore, the 14 
U.S. universities who yj 
have Soviet students 
their campuses this fall will 


: 
f 


pay for these students’ ¢. | 
penses out of an “‘intelle. 
tual commitment.” 

Both female and mak 
students will be involved iy. 
the exchange. The agree 
ment, which will be signed. 
at Middlebury on Thursday 
March 3, specifies thy 
neither sex can he 
represented by more than 
2/3 of the whole number of 
students sent, the officias 
said, 

Major differences in th 
two countries education” 
processes were brought cit 
in questions pertaining to 
Soviet college life. In th. 
Soviet Union, a 
undergraduate degree con 
sists of five years of stud). 
The student knows her or 
his major before applyingt 
a university , and upon er 
try is set on a track t 
achieve a masters degree it 
this field. 

The first two years d 
study, the Soviets explai 
ed, are spent on cof 
courses, as we call them, 
followed by two years d 
more concentrated study it 
a certain aspect of the 
chosen major field. The 
fifth year of college re 
devoted to writing a send! 
thesis that must be defen! 
ed to receive a degit, 
Classes occupy appt 
imately 28 hours per weth 
as opposed to the U 
average of 15 hours a week 

The physical locations ® 
Soviet universities 
emplify another differen 
in the college life of the 
two countries. While mat! 
American universities hi’ 
condensed college camp 
communities, aside 1" 
Moscow State Univers!) 
the average Soviet unive™’ 
ty is integrated into the" 
where it is located. Beca® 
the university is nd ‘ 
seperate entity, it is poss” 
for students to paricipi 
more in the city’s cultu 
activities instead of belt 
limited to university "\ 
tivities, said one 
spokesman. ; 

Many people in a 
dance at this meeting © 


} 
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i By KAREN GILES 
___ Asan independent film-maker, Deborah Shaffer won the 
| Oscar in 1986 for Best Short Documentary for her film 
» Witness to War: Dr. Charlie Clements. Shaffer visited 
** the University of Vermont last night to speak about her 
newest film, Fire from the Mountain, a documentary on 

the life of Omar Cabezas. 

© Cynic: Who is Omar Cabezas? 

Shaffer: Omar grew up is a relatively poor family in 

a Nicaragua. He is 38 years old right now. And when 
~~ he went to the public university in Leon, which is the 
town he grew up in, he started to get more and more 


ie involved in the student movement which in some 
- ways was strikingly parallel to the student movement 
here of the late Sixties. There is-a picture of him in 
the film that was taken of him when he was arrested 
~_ in 1968, and he has long hair. He could’ve been a stu- 
_ dent in a university in the United States in 1968 mar- 
__ ching in the streets! But the situation was a little 
__ more drastic in Nicaragua than here in the United 
o,(states. : 
He got increasingly involved in the movement to 
overthrow the Somoza dictatorship and eventually 
ended up dropping out of law school just before he 
_ graduated to go up to the mountains to join the 
guetrillas. 
So then he was in the mountains with the guerilla 
_ forces until the victory in July of 1979. And since 
_~ then he has worked in one capacity or another within 
the government or the Sandinista front. 
= . Cynic: How did you come to make a film about 
~ Omar Cabezas? : 
i Shaffer: Well, there were a lot of things which 
came together at the right moment which is what it 
“always takes to put together these kind of projects. | 
_-~ had just finished my previous film called Witness to 
War: Dr. Charlie Clements, that’s the one that won an 
+ Academy Award in 1986 for Short Documentary and | 
© was-very pleased with that film. It’s sort of one per- 
 ““$on’s story about Charlie Clements’ change of con- 
sciousness and conscious. But it’s much more than 

af that: It’s about U.S. policy in Vietnam and El’ ” 
“Salvador and some of the parallels. And I really liked 


P ithe idea of using a central person to get at a larger ’ 
_f gissue because there is a need fot people to identify 
1) with what ‘the film is’ about and to get to know about 
6% them, to care about them, to cry about them and to 


© think about what they’ré' saying. © 
. ‘Actually a friend, who I ended ‘up making the film 


e “with, and I were having breakfast in California. I had 
“Sejust finished Witness to War and he said what’s your 
‘next project. I told him I was looking around for 
something and he said, how about Omar Cabezas. 

_ And I had already read the book and I said that’s a 

great idea because there were two things about Omar’s 
story which really appealed to me. On the one hand, 
it’s a very human book, his memoirs, Fire from the 
Mountain. It demystifies this whole notion that we all 
have of a guerrilla fighter that they’re made of steel 

_ and they’re invincible fighters and they feel no pain. 
Omar’s book is really the opposite of that. He talks 
about how miserable he was when he first went mar- 
ching into the mountains because he was cold ‘and wet 

_ and his pack was to heavy for him and he didn’t feel 

like he was in shape: He had been a big hero of the 

~ student marches and all of a sudden he felt like a big 
nothing struggling to keep marching on this path and 
keep up with the other guys. 

_ There is this wonderful passage in the book that we 
use in the film where he talks about how he got up to 
the mountains which for him had always been the 
symbol of the strength of the revolution and that’s 

_ where the army was and all the best men and the 
bs weapons. But he gets up there and finds that there are 

15 guys and he said ‘I wanted to turn right around 

n bh: and go home, it was the worst decision I had ever 
7 


gfe: 


__ made.’ So the book really puts a human face on what 
this whole process of making a revolution is about. 
; And also what I wanted to do was tell a more 
human side of the story of Nicaragua because in this 
a country, I think we get a lot of media about official 
Policy, but very little about the people there and what 
they care about and what they’ve been through’ and 
_ what they’re struggling with in the present. The idea 
_ Was not just to put a human face on the guerrilla, but 
 0n the whole country. It’s not a personal film, 
although we do focus on one person’s story. In a sense 
_ We really don’t get to know Omar the person and his 
_ telationships, we don’t talk about things like that. It’s 
eally Omar as a representative of a process in 
Nicaragua and he happens to be particularly eloquent 
_ Spokesperson and a really good story teller. And then 
We had this book which was really poetic and it gave 


peel; 
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movie. 


do more poetic things than what’s normally con- 
sidered a documentary. 

Cynic: What was it like filming in Nicaragua? 

Shaffer: It was challenging, but it was really a lot of 
fun. | like travelling and meeting new people. But it 
was harder than filming here because Nicaragua is a 
very poor country. If I ran out of scotch tape, it’s hard 
to get. Gas is rationed and we drove around the coun- 
try a lot and we’d run out of coupons. So we’d have 
to beg other journalists to sell us coupons so we could 
get:more gas. Because of the blockade; which means 
they can’t get replacement parts, when something 


broke it -was very hard to get a part to replace it. 


Everyone is driving around on tires that are 15 or 20 
years old. I had more flat tires in one month than I’ve 
-had in my entire life. ’ 

You get used to it and you make allowances because 
you know that things are going to take longer to do. 
Other than that I didn’t have any real problems. I 
worked with a Nicaraguan crew which I did partly for 
budgetary reasons because | knew it was going to be 
hard to raise money for this film and I didn’t want to 
pay for airfares and hotéls. Also, a lot of my movies 
depend on on an intimate relationship that I establish 
with the people I’m interviewing and | wanted the 
people I was interviewing to feel comfortable. | 
thought if I came in with a whole crew of foreigners, 
it would make everybody more uptight. So I wanted to 
work with people who spoke the language, knew the 
culture and it was kind of an experiment so | was ner- 
vous. My crew was very young. It worked out great. 


SS 


ee revolutionary leaders (clockwise ‘from top left) Daniel 
Ortega, Tomas Borge, Omar Cabezas, and Dora Maria Tellez attended 
a victory celebration on July 19, 1979. 
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Film-maker Deborah Shaffer aiid UVM last night to show her new 


winner, Shaffer 


Cynic: What were the people like to interview? 

Shaffer: They were wonderful. They were very 
open. I think it’s one of the myths that gets 
perpetrated by the media here because of so much talk 
about Nicaragua being a totalitatirian country. You get 
this image that everyone walks around with their 
mouths clinched shut. It just couldn’t be farther from 
the truth. The people are very open there, very 
argumentative and critical of themselves, of anything. 
You could stop someone on the street and ask them 
what’s wrong with the country and they will tell you 
what the government is doing wrong and the 
economic situation and all kinds of stuff. Then you 
ask them who they support, they’re 100 percent 
behind the Sandinistas. People really feel it’s their 
government. If you define democracy as people actual- 
ly being able to participate in the decisions that affect 
their lives, Nicargua is most definitely a democracy. 
People are really involved in what’s going on. They’re 


very well informed. I would say that ‘the average — 4 


citizen in Nicaragua is better informed, not only about 
what is going on in their country, but about foreign 
policy issues, than the average American. =f 

People in this country are a little myopic. We try to 
transplant our way of doing things wholesale into 
another culture. And it doesn’t really work. Nicaragua 
isa very, very different country than the United cae 
States! They’ve lived under a dictatorship for 50 years. 
It’s an-extremely poor country. It’s very 


underdeveloped in ‘a lot of ways — economically, 


cultually, and technologically. 
Cynic: What lead you into a career in film-making? 
Shaffer: I fell into it almost by accident. It was dur- 

ing the time of the anti-War movement in this coun- ) 


“try. And I was becoming increasingly involved in the 


movement against the war in Vietnam and what the 
United States was doing there. I was’trying- to organize 
other people to protest against it. I mét'a group of ' 


people in the organization, NEWSREEL, that was 


making films about the war and the student mdve-’ 
ment, the women’s movement and other movements. i 
It was a real eye-opener for me because until 'then} I : 
had only looked at movies as a Saturday afternoon 
entertainment and | hadn’t really taken them serious- 
ly. And I found them a wonderful way'to talk to péo- 
ple. It was a great way to get people thinking and 
arguing about things. And so I came to New York” 
where the group also had a chapter and by being a 
member of the group and hanging out, | actually 
began to learn some of the technical work that.went 
into making a film and discovered that I loved the » 
work of putting the little pieces of film together. *. 

Cynic: What other films have you made beside 
Fire from the Mountain and Witness to War? 

Shaffer: In 1983,-I made a film called Nicaragua: 
Report from the Front which is a half hour film about 
the Contra war and U.S. policy toward the Contras 
and the Sandinistas. Before that in 1979, I made a 
feature-length documentary called the Wobblies which 
is about the Industrial Workers of the World, which a 
radical labor union in this country from the turn of 
the century. It predates the CIO and is pretty 
unknown in history books. And that’s one of my 
favorites that I have done. It’s sort of a people’s 
history of that movement. We interviewed people who 
were mostly in their eighties and their nineties who 
were members of the organization in the 1900’s. We 
used a lot of old songs and a lot of old film and _ 
photographs, posters and even small cartoons from the 
era. 

In 1972, I made my first film which was a sex 
education, film for teenagers which is called How 
About You?. And in 1974, I made a film about two 
single mothers who had gotten married very young 
and had had kids, but had not had the chance to real- 
ly develop their careers. Then they had gotten divorc- 
ed and were trying to share a house together and deal 
‘with all the issues of raising children, and dealing with 
their own lives and their own futures. That’s kind of a 
half-hour portrait film called Chris and Bernie. Those 
are it for the films that I co-produced and directed. I 
also work as a film editor. And that’s how I earn my 
living becausé being an independent film-maker — 
doesn’t pay. I’ve edited a lot of commercial stuff; | 
work a lot for television. 

I also edited another film called El Salvador: Another 
Vietnam which was nominated for an Oscar in 1984. 
Cynic: What future projects do you have in mind? 

Shaffer: I’m working on one project which would be 
about the social movements of the 1960’s in the United 
States. And I’m also working on a project about the 
Southern Cone countries of Latin America, sort of a 
four-part series on Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Uruguay 
and Paraguay. fies 
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CAMPUS NEWS 
Hockey fans brave the 


cold 


Almost 1,000 UVM students and members of the community waited on line at Patrick Gym for the Catamounts’ first home hockey playoff 
game in nine years. The line began forming around 9:00 Tuesday evening for tickets that went on sale Wednesday morning. Vermont will be 
playing Colgate in a pair of weekend games starting on Friday. 


Marriot: financial crisis on campus 
Damage to, theft of diningware totals $40,000 in losses 


By EILEEN LAIRD 

There is a financial crisis 
at Marriot food services. 
They have experienced a 
$40,000 loss to date this 
year due to diningware that 
has either been broken, 
taken or thrown away. 
Over 8,000 forks, knives 
and spoons are gone. 

“Marriot purchased 6,000 
plastic tumblers to alleviate 
the pollution problem caus- 
ed by the styrofoam they 
had formerly used. 
(Styrofoam, however, is still 
in limited use for take-out 
food.) The plastic tumblers 
were implemented on a 
temporary basis, testing 
whether or not they would 
last. Now, of the 6,000, on- 
ly a few remain. 

“The main problem is 
that students take the trays 
out of the dining areas and 
don’t come back to return 
them,”’ said Dan Dunne, 
Marriot Manager. ‘They 
end up getting thrown 
away. It’s a matter of who’s 
turn it is to bring them 
back.” 

“We have an annual 
replacement cost in the 
budget,”’ said Dunne, “‘but 
this year has been a really 
bad year for china. The 
budget will only cover 
about half of what we need 
to replace.” 

Marriot is attempting to 
find feasible solutions to the 
problem, one being “Dish 
Amnesty Week,” March 
7-11, 1988. Boxes will be 


4 


placed at main desks across 


“campus where diningware 


can be returned, no ques- 
tions asked. When asked if 
he thought the week would 
be a success, Dunne replied, 
“T’m pretty up-beat about it 
tight now.” 

Another system has 
begun, its purpose to make 
the students more aware of 
“to-go”’ containers. Marriot 
employees now always ask, 
“For here or to go?”’ 

“Students must become 


that if the students became 
more responsible, we could 
lower prices,” said Dunne. 
“This means bussing their 
own trays, returning their 
dishes and not stealing 
food.” 

Students’ reactions to the 
situation were mixed. “I’m 
glad I’m living off-campus 
next year, so I don’t have to 
be on the meal plan,” said 
student Randy Barron. “It’s 
too expensive. I don’t think 
(the loss) is our fault. It’s 


“This year has been a really bad 
year for china. The budget will on- 
ly cover about half of what we need 


to replace”’ 


Dan Dunne, 


Marriot Manager 


aware that (the loss of din- 
ingware) is a cost to them,” 
said Dunne. “Do students 
want to pay more in the 
future in their meal plans to 
cover it? I believe it is par- 
tially the responsibility of 
the customer to contain 
prices.” 

Another expense comes 
from Marriot’s having to 
hire people to bus tables. 
“It may sound far-fetched,” 
said Dunne, “‘but if students 


will bus their own tables, 


they’ll save themselves 
money because we won't 
have to hire people to do 
that for them.” 

“I'd like to be able to say 


(Marriot’s) for having 
unbelievable prices.’ 

“Somehow I don’t feel as 
guilty stealing from an 
organization that I feel is 
stealing from me,”’ said stu- 
dent Barbara Bradley. 

“Students wouldn’t feel 
the slightest desire to rip 
Marriot off if Marriot didn’t 
have a monopoly with the 
power to charge the 
outrageous prices they do,”’ 
said Julia Austin. 

“People are going to say 
they paid for it already,” 
said Dunne, “‘but our prices 


are competitive with the . 


and 


the 


food chains 
around 


fast 
restaurants 


” 


city. 
“The question,’’ said 
Dunne,‘‘is how much 
cheaper should college din- 


ing services be than 
outside?”’ 
Students responded. 


“T’ve had trouble with the 
quality of food there,” said 
Barbara Bradley, ‘‘and I 
think it’s because they have 
a monopoly so they don’t 
have to worry about com- 
petition. I trust outside 
businesses more who have a 
reputation to uphold.”’ 

“T think the price should 
be in accordance with the 
meal plan,” said student 
Andrew Richardson. 
“There should be a way to 
find out what percentage of 
the students add money to 
the mealcards on a plan 
that, in theory, should last 
all year. If it’s more than 
half, something’s wrong.”’ 

The Housing Committee 
is presenting a resolution to 
the Inter-Residence 
Association (IRA) at the 
next council meeting. It 
states that IRA represents 
the on-campus student 
community, and the 
students should take an ac- 
tive role in solving the Mar- 
riot property loss problem. 
If students hold themselves 
accountable by returning 
the diningware and not tak- 
ing any more, they will save 
themselves $15 to $20,000 
a year, it claims, and any 
further losses will directly 
affect each student. 
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Mrs. Dole campaigns 
for husband at UVM 


By MAI MAKI 

Once again on Friday, 
Vermont was reminded that 
it is considered by the 
presidential candidates to 
be only important enough 
for friends and relatives of 
the candidate to visit. 
Elizabeth Dole, the wife of 
Republican presidential 
candidate Bob Dole, came 
to the state to present her 
husband’s campaign pitch. 

Among her other stops in 


the state, Dole spoke to 
UVM | students, faculty 
members, and other 


members of the community 
in UVM’s Campus Center 
Theater. 

A prominent figure in = 
own right in the nation’s 
political bureaucracy, 
Elizabeth Dole was US 
Secretary of Transportation 
for five years before she 
resigned to campaign for 
her husband. 

Dole first targeted a few 
key areas of student con- 
cern and presented her hus- 
band’s position on these 
issues. 

She claimed, for example, 


that her husband saw 
education as ‘‘the key to 
the future.” She said her 


husband felt that ‘“everyone 
should have an opportunity 
to get the education they 
feel they need, whether it’s 
two years of college, four 
years, or vocation school — 
whatever it might be.”’ 

She added that this does 
of course ‘“‘mean loans’’ but, 
she sternly reminded her 
audience that it also meant 
paying back those loans, 
which she pointed out 
students have not always 
done in the past. ‘About 
half of the loan program is 
in default right now, 
said. 


”* she | 


She also said Dole a. 
vocated a ‘‘back to. basics’ 
approach to education, em, 
phasizing ‘‘foreign 
languages, history, English 
math,”’ and adding the non. 
traditional subject of com. 
puter science. 

Dole also said her hus. 
band made cutting the 
deficit a primary concer of 
his. She called j; 
‘outrageous’ that this 
country pays $200 billion in 
intrest on the deficit every 
year. “Until we solve it,” 
she said, ‘‘we’re saying to 
our children, ‘you sacrifice 
for us.”” 

To solve the deficit she 
said her husband plans to 
freeze governmental spen- 
ding for one year, exemp- 
ting low-income groups 
from the freeze (from which 
she said the nation would 
gain $215 billion in- say. 
ings). During that time, she 
said Bob Dole would “go 
program by program 
through the budget and the 
make the adjustments to get 
the deficit under control.” 

She cited Dole’s history 
of involvement in_ the 
deficit-control question as 
support for her belief that 


he can “get the budget | 
under control by the 
1990’s.”’ 


To show Dole’s deter: | 
mination to work out the | 
problem (at almost any 
cost), she told the story of 
how Dole, as the Senate 
majority leader, worked to 
pass the Gramm-Rudman 
bill. He realized he was one | 
vote short of getting it pass 
ed, and so he called up. 
Senator Pete Wilson from 
California in the hospital | 
and got him wheeled into 
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Friday at UVM’s Campus Center Theater, Elizabeth Dole discussed | 
issues of student interest such as education and the deficit. 


me 
_ By MAI MAKI 

As most candidates in the 
198 elections were hitting 
the campaign trail, Dolores 
Sandoval, a Democrat run- 
ning for Vermont's seat in 
the US House of Represen- 
tatives, Was trying to win 
yotes from UVM’s Faculty 
Senate. 

She and a number of 
other faculty members were 
seeking passage of a pro- 
posal for changes in the 
UVM Officers’ Handbook 
which would allow those 
campaigning for and 
holding political office 
greater freedom in the rela- 


tions they are permitted to’ 


maintain with the Universi- 
ty. The proposal was drawn 
up and approved by the 
Faculty Affairs Committee. 
Under the present policy, 
candidates seeking any 
statewide elective office 
must go on a leave of 
absence without pay at the 
time they announce they 
‘ate actively campaigning 


A. Senate allocates 


By STEPHEN MOUNT 
The Student Association 
GiA)) Senate met last 
Thursday night and ap- 
propriated the last of its 
special events funds for this 
year.’ 
But though there remain- 
ed only $763.91 in that 
find last week, there was 
controversy over who 
would get it. Celebrate the 
Arts was first on the list for 
the money, requesting $500 
for a sound system, M.C., 
and for other costs to put on 
the event. 
Jodi Scherer made the 
presentation to the S.A. 
and asked for the funds. ‘‘If 
we don’t get the money,” 
she said, ‘it won’t be as 
much of a success as we 
hope.” z 
The problem most 
_ Senators had with granting 
the funds was that 
Celebrate the Arts is not 
backed by an S.A. recogniz- 
club. 


~“Lagree that its an ex- 


es 


and resign from the Univer- 
sity completely upon 
election. 

Supporters of the pro- 


cellent cause,’’ said Senator 
Brad Lichtenstein. ‘‘But it 
says right here (in the S.A. 
Manual) that the special 
events fund is for S.A. 
recognized clubs. I think 
we'd set a bad precedent.”’ 

Scherer said that she had 
gone to the Student Arts 
League, an S.A. recognized 
club, and asked for money. 
But, “they couldn’t afford 


‘to fund us,’’ she said. 


Scherer touted Celebrate 
the Arts as an event that 
could help UVM/Burl- 
ington relations by bringing 
together students and Bulr- 
ington residents. 

“T too agree that this is a 
good cause,”’ said Treasurer 
Rob Miller, ‘but I think 
that this money, especially 
since we don’t have that 
much left, should go to the 
students.” 

Though Scherer lowered 
her request to $250, the 
S.A. rejected the request, 
which the Finance Com- 
mittee had recommended 


itor Brad Lichtenstein reads his proposal concerning a possible elimination of the SAT as a require- 
issions to this University. 
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= CHNIC PHOTO 
UVM’s Faculty Senate debated the fate of professors like Dolores 
Sandoval who are interested in seeking state-wide political office. 


posal say they feel the old 
policy is unfair to both the 
faculty member and_ the 
University. 


the last of its funds 


they do. 

There was some discus- 
sion about possible conflict 
of interest concerning those 
senators who might have an 
interest in saving as much 
money as possible for the 
next fund-seeker, Com- 
paneras, and the final vote 
was 14 in favor of granting 
Celebrate the Arts $250, 16 
against, and 2 abstentions. 

Companeras requested 
$1016 from the S.A. for a 
number of speakers for a 
panel discussion of El 
Salvador. The Finance 
Committee recommended 
the entire $763.91 remain- 
ing be granted to that club. 

Senator Mike Kirby, 
often a thorn in Com- 
paneras’ side, brought to 
the Senate’s attention that 
of the $20,000 originally 
slated for the special events 
fund, Companeras has been 
granted over 15 percent of 
it. 

Senator Rob Chioffi 


countered Kirby’s point say- 


STEPHEN MOUNT 
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aculty debate professors in politics 


Sandoval pointed out 
that by forcing campaigning 
professors to take a leave of 
absence without pay, the 
University is in effect say- 
ing that ‘‘before running, a 
person must be of indepen- 
dant wealth,’’ because 
otherwise they would not 
be able to support 
themselves for the several 
months it would take to 
campaign. 

She also refuted the line 
of reasoning that the 
University should not pay 
those seeking political of- 
fice because these people 
would not have the time to 
work to earn this pay, say- 
ing that she had not 
neglected her duties as a 
professor at all since she 
had begun campaigning. 
“During the time I have 
been campaigning, I have 
missed one class,’’ she said. 

“During that time I was 
at a workshop for 
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ing, ‘‘we can’t penalize 
them just because they are 
an active group.” 

Most of the senate 
agreed, the funds being 
granted 25-1-4. Kirby was 
the sole dissenter. 

After the vote, President 
Dave Pope said, ‘“We have 
now deleted the special 
events account.” 

Also at that meeting, a 
future resolution was read 
by Lichtenstein, of the 
Academic Affairs Commit- 
tee. The resolution calls for 
the University to drop the 
SAT test as a requirement 
for admission to UVM. 

Also, the Billings Bar- 
‘risters were disrecognized as 
an S.A. club for lack of 
members, and Marty 
Freeheim, of the Public Af- 
fairs Committee (PAC) told 
the Senate that the S.A.’s 
classification system should 
be looked at. 

“What I’d like from the 
Senate,” he said, “is a con- 
sensus on what to do”’ with 
the policy, which classifies 
clubs in one of several 
categories, including elec- 
toral/partisan. Any club 
with this classification can- 
not receive S.A. funds. 

Andy Mendelson, a 
Senator and memebr of the 
PAC last year, said that 
“last year we came up with 
this policy, something very 
general, because there is a 
very fine line between elec- 
toral and non-electoral.”’ 

Freedheim wants to 
reevaluate the policy 
because of its vagueness. 
An electoral/partisan 
classification, states the 
S.A. Manual, means the 
club ‘‘publically and 
definately support(s) a party 
candidate, and/or a_ plat- 
form within the given elec- 
toral system.” 
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Afirmative action 


or reverse bias? 


By KAREN STRUTIN 

Lynn Fife, UVM Pro- 
fessor of Resource 
Economics, opened 
Wednesday’s SPARC lec- 
ture by complimenting the 
organization for ‘‘having 
the courage to stand up for 
things that are not 
necessarily popular. 

Fife debated affirmative 
action with Jim Loewen, 
UVM Sociology Professor. 
They agreed that racial in- 
justices exist, but disagreed 
as to what form they think 
UVM policy should take in 
alleviating these injustices. 

Fife spoke in favor of giv- 
ing minorities an equal 
chance at faculty positions, 
but opposed hiring 
minorities specifically to 
fulfill a quota. 

There is a $20,000 incen- 
tive to add a minority to the 
faculty, he said. “‘Under the 
existing bribery system, 
everyone loses,” he said, 
because the most qualified 
person will not necessarily 
be chosen ‘for the job. 

Loewen countered with 
the argument that having 
more minorities at UVM 
would, in itself, be 
beneficial to students. He 
defended affirmative ac- 
tion, calling it ‘‘a tinkering 
with our existing system 
that brings about a slight 
balancing of the scales.” 

He spoke about social 
barriers — such as standar- 
dized tests based on specific 
cultural orientation, in- 
ferior public schools in 
ghettos, and an American 
ideology that blames vic- 
tims — that minorities face 
“not going back as far as 
slavery, but as recently as 
last week, as yesterday.” 


Fife agreed. “There ar, 
number of stupid  instip, 
tional racial policies th, 
I’m in favor of changing" 
he said. “But I’m not j 
favor of reverse racism,” 

He cited blacks that hay 
succeeded through hay 
work. “How would De; 
Thomas have felt if she 
knew that the judges hai 
given her an extra point 
because of her color?” he 
demanded. 

“The concept that affir 
mative action is fevers 
racism is astonishing to | 
me,’ Loewen rebutted _ 
Although UVM is officially |, 
for affirmative action,” — 
whites are predominantly! 
hired. 

Loewen proposed a quota} 
system. ‘If we cannot finda. 
qualified minority member, 
let’s leave the position open 
for a year and look harder,’ 
he suggested. 

During the question an! | 
answer session, John 
Kusakabe, a sophomore 
who is. Asian, accused Fife 
of stressing that minorities: . 
are inferior. Fife disagreed, 
saying that ‘‘Asians have 
succeeded despite 
discrimination. They have 
exceeded their white 
counterparts.” 

Sean Haley pointed out! 
what seemed to be a con 
tradiction in Lynn’s argu. 
ment. ‘‘You admit that, yes, 
there is institutional 
discrimination, but sa 
that, no, we can’t allow for 
tf | 
Fife said that he would 
like to disband the institu 
tions, such as SAT’s and 
tenure, that ‘“‘de facto tend 
to discriminate to person 
of color.” . 


Faculty Senate Meeting 


continued from page 5 
Democratic candidates in 
Washington. The first day | 
sat next to the Speaker of 
the House Jim Wright and 
had an oportunity to dicuss 
the Contras, Noriega, and 
the Middle East  situa- 
tion....so I do not feel that 
the time I have had to 
spend and the amount of 
study that I have had to do 
on all topics has been a 
detriment to my _ educa- 
tion,” she added. 

After extensive discus- 
sion by several faculty 


Hennessey, the senate mov 
ed to amend the motion % 
that it would say that 5" 
faculty member seeking 
political office would be & 
pected to negotiate a partial 
or complete leave ™ 
absence that is satisfactot 
to both the individual an 
the University. 
The motion was the! 
tabled and sent back 4 
committee for rewriting, ® 
there were an insufficiet* 
number of faculty membe" 
still present to provide ' 
quorum. | 


members and Provost = 


Blacks at ‘white’ colleges 


Additionally, she said, the 
schools’ policies of trying to 
cover up these episodes of 
racist attacks only serves to 
“‘traumatize (black students) 
by this denial.”’ 

Fleming said that these 
facts were in no way an ad- 
vocation for a return to 
segregation, but that ‘‘the 
noble experiment of  in- 
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tegration...needs a lot of ifr 
formation, trial and ett! 
so that we will be in a bet 
position to change edu 
tion in the future.” 
Fleming was the a 
speaker in the events see 
celebrating Black Histo” sf 
Month. This event 
sponsored by the Minot — 
Students and the Black 5 ee 
dent Union. tot: 
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By COLLEEN PIXLEY 


“No grinding, no sawing, 
no machining can be done 
without waterpower and we 
gin’t got no water,” Aaron 
Wilson, a saw miller, 
reported to his customers 
during the dry spring of 
1810. He once again pro- 
posed to dig a ditch bet- 
ween the higher elevated 
Long Pond and the dry Mud 
Pond which the mills of 


Glover, Vermont, were 


located on. 


In the group there was a 


_ minority of two who oppos- 


About 


Vermont 


ed any diversion of the 


~ water. 


“If you used yer God- 
given brains, Aaron 
Wilson, you’d know you 
cain’t meddle with God’s 
will,’ said James Jenness. 
“If He’d intended Long 
Pond to drain north into 
Lake Memphremagog, 
’stead of south for 
Champlain, he’d sure as 
hell of arranged it that way. 


I’m agains’ triflin’ with 
nature.” 
His cohort, David 


Blodgett of Barton, added, 


-“Can’t say I like the smell 


of this any more’n you. 
How’re they fixin’ to stop 
the water once it starts a 
tunin’ down hill?” 

What ensued would 
change not only the 
physical layout. of Long 
Pond, but also the towns of 
Glover, Barton, and 

Greensboro. The township 


of Glover contained five: 


ponds, four of which emp- 
tied into the Barton River, 
and one, Long Pond, gave 


her waters to the Lamoille. 
Mud Pond, where the saw 
mills were located, always 
dried up during the sum- 
mer. But the spring on 1810 
had been dryer than usual, 
and in May, the logs were 
piling up around the mills, 
with only a trickle of water 
to power the saw mills. 
Worse, the summer of 
1810 followed the summer 
of 1809, which had been 
just as dry for millers. 
Wilson had proposed the 
diversion in  eighteen- 
ought-nine, and in 1810, he 
was proposing it again: 
divert the waters from the 


larger Long Pond to the. dry . 


bed of Mud Pond. 

In 1809, Wilson’s plan 
wasn’t approved. But this 
time, it was. 

It was decided that June 
6, a general election day, 
would be the day the two 
ponds mingled their waters. 
Long Pond sat in the 
southeastern corner of the 
Glover township, at about 
1500 feet above sea level. 

The lake was a magnifi- 
cent sheet of water, about 
two miles long, and about 
150 feet deep. The natural 
outlet of the pond was to 
the south and the east and 
west shores rose abruptly to 
mountains. 

The north shore, which 
formed the only barrier bet- 
ween Long Pond and Mud 
Pond, was a narrow strip of 
earth which sloped abruptly 
up for 165 feet to the north. 

Sixty-five men and boys 
‘showed up on the morning 
of June 6 to begin a work 
bee that had been arranged 
by Wilson. The miller pro- 
mised a day’s pay for the 
diggers, and he-also was to 
furnish the ‘‘spirits.”’ 

They began work at 8:00 
in the morning, and had no 
problems until they en- 
countered a hard layer of 
gravel and sediment, which 
they left for last. 


At 10:45 am., as the 
workers remaining in the 
ditch chipped away at the 
gravel, only a small stream 
of water trickled down the 
ditch toward Mud Pond. 

The men stared in 
disbelief as the water flow- 
ed, not into the newly dug 
ditch, but instead disap- 
pearing into the sand banks 
at the north edge of the 
lake. 

With one engulfing 
movement, the sides of the 
bank gave way. The men 
still in the ditch were pulled 
into the quicksand that was 
the pond’s floor. Pulled out 
by their hair (literally), the 
men laughed at the mishap. 

But the pond began to 
churn like a cauldron boil- 
ing over. A green-brown 


whirlpool disrupted the 
placid lake, and it’s 
counter-clockwise swirl 


grew stronger as it widened. 
The shoreline split into an 
instant gorge as the 
estimated 1,000,988,000 
gallons of water spilled 
forth, toward the town of 
Glover. 

Men raced to save the 
town. There is a conflict 
over who ran to Wilson’s 
mill, and who was in the 
mill at the time, but the 
destruction of the building 
was so great that even today 
there is no evidence that a 
building ever stood on the 
grounds. 

There has never been any 
machinery or any of the 
great mill wheels found, 
either. People rushed to 
high ground as the throbb- 
ing air announced the com- 
ing water toward the town. 

David Blodgett, who had 
spoken out against the digg- 
ing of the ditch, lived in the 
next township, Barton. He 
was plowing his field when 
he heard the flood moving 
toward him, at around 3:00 
p.m. 


He moved his family 


Required courses don’t have to be dry. 
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Greensboro , 
2.3 miles ; 


upland and raced to save 
what he could from his mill 
located along the river. He 
would later sue the 
members of this party for 
damages to his mill as a 
result of the flood. 

The water rushed on 
through Barton toward 
Lake Memphremagog, 
destroying everything in its 
path, leaving a telltale trail 
of black mud. The average 
height of the water never 
was lower than six feet 
along the 25 mile journey, 
ravines filled with debris 
carried by the force, reach- 
ed the lake half an hour 
after sunset. 

People stared in dis! lief 
from the hillsides as they 
watched their homes being 
covered with water. One 
older couple was reportedly 
interesting to watch. 

‘“Granny’’ Gould sat 
quietly knitting, as her hus- 
band, ‘“‘Grampy” Gould, 
paced worrying about the 
milkpans he had left in the 
kitchen. The next day they 
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This map shows the main bodies of water associated with Long ““Gone’’ Pond in North Central Vermont. 


made it back to their house. 
The milkpans, it seems, had 
risen with the tide, and had 
settled back down without 
spilling a drop of milk. 

The land looked useless. 
After Long Pond spilled 
forth all her water, mud 
flowed for hours. The land 
was covered with a fine, 
black mud. Once it dried 
up, though, the land 
became some of the richest 
pasture in the state of 
Vermont. 

In 1912, at the centen- 
nial celebration of 


River 


7.4 miles 4.9 miles 
Barton |/ Glover ae 
é 1 


’ 
Runaway ¢ 


Vermont 
Route 16 


‘Runaway’ pond, the 
workcrew were renamed 
heroes. It has been deter- 
mined that if these brave 
men had not let loose the 
torrent, then the lake 
would have broken through 
on its own, perhaps destroy- 
ing more than just property. 

History failed to record 
one thing about the legend — 
of Long ‘‘Gone”’ Pond: Did 
Aaron Wilson ever deliver 
the promised rum to his 
workers, if only to drown 
the shame and horror of 
their folly? 


Elizabeth Dole campaigns 
for her husband Bob 


continued from page 4 


the senate with an I.V. still 
in his arm for the vote. This 
was only 48 hours after 
Wilson had had his appen- 
dix removed, and it was 
completely against his doc- 
tor’s orders. But Dole got 


2003 Sheridan Road 


Name 


School Address 


the bill passed through the 
‘Senate. It failed to pass, 
however, in the House. 
Her husband, she said, 
has had 95 percent atten- 
dance in the senate this 
term, despite the demands, 
of his 


candidacy. 
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By WENDY 
FULLERTON 
Burlington’s Third An- 
nual International 
Women’s Week celebrated 
the strides and struggles of 
working women last night 
at City Hall with activist 


and author Diane Basler as 


the keynote speaker. 

The theme of this year’s 
program is ‘‘Women’s 
Work, Women’s Lives.” 
Balser is the founder of 
Bread and Roses, a feminist 
collective started in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts in 
1969. She has been a long- 


time activist in the 
women’s movement and 
has written the book, 


Sisterhood and _ Solidarity: 
Feminism and Labor in 


Speaker examines pros, cons of blacks’ 


Modern Times. 

She is currently 
Director of 
Massachusetts 
State-Wide 
Network. 

March 8 is International 
Women’s Day. It has come 
to be a way to focus the at- 
tention of the world on 
women’s rights and working 
conditions. 

According to Balser, “‘it 
is a celebration of women. 
The international move- 
ment of women stands up 
on all issues that matter to 
society.” 

The movement is the 
largest in the history of the 
world and among the most 
successful. 

“There has been a major 


the 
the 
Women’s 
Legislative 


explosion in the past fifteen 


years — women are think- 
ing about themselves in a 
whole new way,” said 
Balser 


The major topic of the 
evening was women and 
work. 

In the United Nations 
Doctrine, women comprise 
1/2 of the population, 1/3 of 
the work force, but only 
1/10 of the income. 

“The goal of the move- 
ment is to learn how to 
organize women to make a 
definitive difference,” said 
Balser. ‘“‘The work force is a 
vital role in the lives of 
women since almost all 
women are workers.”’ 

“Because of the women’s 
movement, the world is 


“Women’s Week Celebrates struggle 


predominantly ours — we 
are no longer trapped in 
small spaces,’’ Balser said. 

In her theory, working 


women’s feminism, there 
are certain issues — pay 
equity, parenting leave, 


health and safety in the 
work place and affirmative 
action — that combine 
home and work for women. 

“There is a need to 
organize as women and as 
workers,’’ said Balser. 

Women are making up 
the working poor, and ac- 
cording to Balser, “‘we do 
not want to be the 
economic victim, but the 
powerful force.” 


attending predominantly white schools 


By CAITLIN HUGHES 
Speaking to an audience 
composed of minority 


students and faculty, 
predominantly caucasian 
lecture-goers, and _ three 


rows of UVM Security per- 
sonnel, Dr. Jacqueline 
Fleming addressed ‘‘Institu- 
tional Racism and its Effect 
Upon Black Students’’ 
Monday evening in UVM’s 
Campus Center Theater. 

When she began her 
research in 1976, Fleming’s 
goal was ‘‘to find out the 
unique ‘contribution to 
black education by 
predominantly black, ‘and 
by predominantly white 
schools.”’ - 

Her seven years of work 
yielded results which she 
said indicate that ‘‘black 
students educated in 
predominantly black 
schools show twice as much 
academic and intellectual 
development (as those who 
attend mainly white 
schools).’’ 

LShe highlighted some 
key areas of pressure for all 
students, and described the 
feelings of isolation for 
black students. Fleming 
spoke of the importance of 
activities and respon- 
siblities to combat the 
stress. 

“Involvement in campus 
life is the most widespread 
Pressure,’’ said Fleming. 
’ She noted that the simple 
act of getting involved on 
Campus can build a stu- 
dent’s attachment to the 
People around him, and en- 
Courage “positive feelings 
ent college life.’’ 

There is not, however, a 
thiiversal ee to ‘‘get- 
ting involved,” according 
to Fleming. In baer, involve- 
ment by black students in 
activities of white schools 
May even ‘‘produce 
Negative feelings about 


‘ ellow students.’’ 


‘ieming further caution- 
sad that while the holding 


ca leadership positions in 
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extracurricular organiza- 
tions is a strong and 
positive outlet for the 


energies of black students, 
there is the danger that the 
highly charged competition 
for these spots may invite 
racial tension or even 
violence. 

Other areas which possess 
the potential for racial ten- 
sion cited by Fleming in- 
clude the “‘pressure towards 


competence,’ ‘‘towards 
transference,’ and ‘“‘to ex- 
perience threatening 
situations.” 


Fleming challenged the 
present educational struc- 
ture of the schools, asking 
“What is going on in the 
classroom?’’ She offered a 
variety of solutions to 
schools for offsetting the 
feelings of frustration, 
neglect, rejection and 
discrimination often felt by 
minority students. 

She suggested that 
schools encourage the 
development of ‘‘mentor 
relationships” by recogniz- 
ing those faculty members 
who act in such a capacity 


UVM Security reveals racist tendencies 


and by instituting mentor 
programs.” The guidance 
and support offered by a 
faculty or staff member in 
the institution acting as a 
mentor should be sought by 
black students as a means of 
coping with the pressures of 


academic life, advised Flem- 
ing. She also felt that 
students who aid professors 
with their work and 


research in an apprentice 
position would be building 
a vital and _ necessary 
contact. 

According to her 
research, there exists a fif- 
ty/fifty chance that the 
pressure of experiencing a 
threatening situation will 
increase for the black stu- 
dent from first year to 
senior year. 

Fleming hypothesized 
that ‘‘the classroom has the 
power to erupt into underly- 
ing racial tension...because 
it ignores the ‘black ex- 
perience’.”” In neglecting 
black contributions in all 
areas of study, educators are 
denying both blacks. and 
whites of a complete learn- 


~ against 


ing experience, 
to Fleming. 
Furthermore,. the 
“stronger feelings of com- 
petency (gained by blacks 
who were educated at black 
schools)... do not occur in 
those from white cam- 
puses,”’ she said. 
Competency is defined by 


according 


Fleming as, ‘‘the ability to 
manipulate and change 
your environment.’’ When 


students feel a low level of 


competency, they may 
“lose interest in getting 
good grades...experience 


dissatisfaction with the 
course material...and begin 
to resent the faculty and 
students around them,”’ she 
added. 

She warned blacks 

succumbing to 
apathy, or violent rebellion, 
saying, ‘‘bad things happen 
to people in developmental 
voids.” 

She pointed to the racial 
violence on campuses and 
emphasized, ‘It is not 
recurring, but occurring.”’ 


in description of black thett suspect 


By CAITLIN HUGHES 

In response to a racist 
faux pas, UVM Security is 
working to increase 
discrimination awareness 
within their department, 
according to David 
Richard, Director of Securi- 
ty. Services. 

Richard cautiously outlin- 
ed the incident, saying, 
‘‘there was a_ poster 
distributed to some UVM 
offices, on a confidential 
basis, (which contained an) 
inappropriate choice of 
wording.” 

The flyer released infor- 
mation on an_ individual 
who wes believed to be in- 
volveu in recent thefts of 
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wallets and purses. Descrip- 
tions of the suspect which 
were obtained from 
witnesses were printed on 
the poster. Some of these 
were brought to Richard’s 
attention as being racist in 
nature. 

Quotes appeared on the 
release which described the 
male as being ‘‘very black” 
and ‘‘good looking.” ‘In 
hindsight, the use of this 
wording was not cor- 
rect....lt was not an ap- 
propriate way to identify so- 
meone,”’ said Richard. 

He reasoned that this was 
a case of insensitivity on 
the part of Security, and 
was discriminatory in that 


1988 


suspects are ‘‘never describ- 
ed as being ‘very white’.” 

To increase the awareness 
within the department, 
Security personnel were re- 
quired to attend Dr. Jac- 
queline Fleming’s lecture 
on racism’s effect on black 
students, which was_ held 
Monday evening as part of 
Black History Month. In 
addition, officers will take 
part in a training session 
over spring break which 
will further address the issue 
of racism. 

“We in Security are on 
the front line, and must en- 
sure that we do everything 
correctly,” said Richard. 
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We Have Many Strong Points! 


Save $20 on our three 
month regular or 
student membership 


No initiation fee! No long lines! 


Nautilus, Aerobics, Indoor Pool, Free 
Weights, Hot Tubs, Whirpools, 
Saunas, Exercise Bikes, Treadmill, 
Rowing Machine, Massage, Self 
Defense Classes, Physical Therapy 
Consultations, and more! 


Call today for a free visit! 


20 West Canal Street Winooski Vt. 05404 802/655-2399 
Mon.-Fri, 6-9 Sat. 9-6, Sun, 9-6 


CLASSES FOR THE Pie. 
JUNE 4 EXAM ‘a 
BEGIN MARCH 22. os 


CALL TODAY 


655-3300 
EKAPLAN 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER OD. | 
20 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI, VT 05404 


**Jalepeno 
Contest** 


7 ai 
Amigos 
March 13th ., 
1:00 pm 


Register before 
March 10th 


-15 minutes all 
you can eat 


Ist prize-$300.00 
2nd _prize-CD player--courtesy of 
Consumer Showcase 
3rd prize-Box of Pampers! 


1900 Shelburne Rd. 985-8226 


SKI Smusslers’Notch 


899-4089 


RIDE THE {Gy 
DAILY 
SMUGGLERS’ SKI EXPRESS 


STUD 


Every Friday, 2 for the price of 1 
For full day, full lift tickets only 


ZN 


THE - VILLAGE : AT 


SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH 
V-E-R'M:O:'N-T 


©The Walt Disney Company 1319 


Buckle Up For Spring Break ’88 


Agriculture and Life Sciences. 


Catherine Donnelly will be in charge of research in the College of 


College of agriculture 
hires new assoc. dean 


The College of 
Agriculture and Life 
Science has hired a new 
Associate Dean, Catherine 
W. Donnelly. Donnelly will 
be in charge of research at 
the college. 

Donnelly has _ recently 
worked on the bacterium 
Listiria, work for which she 


has gained national 
recognition. Listeria 
monocytogenes, a poten- 
tially fatal pathogen 


sometimes found in food, 
has been the subject of 
Donnelly’s research at 


UVM since 1983. 


She graduated from UVM 
in 1978, and in 1983, 
returned to work as a 


microbiologist, studying 
this pathogen. Between 
1984 and 1987, she directed 
one of the three major na- 
tional studies on the 
bacteria 

The studies were perform- 
ed to discover whether or 
not the Listeria could sur- 
vive pasteurization or not. 
Since 1983, 53 deaths from 
Listeria-infected dairy pro- 
ducts have occurred. 


Donnelly served also as. 


interim assistant vice. presi- 
dent for Human Resource 
Development last fall. 

In addition to her UVM 
degree, Donnelly also has a 
PhD in food microbiology 
from North Carolina State. 


Faculty Senate meet on 
Dissent and Disruption 


There will be a meeting 
of the Faculty Senate’s Stu- 
dent Affairs Committee to 
discuss the Univeristy’s Dis- 
sent and Disruption policy. 

The meeting will be free 
and open to the public, 
from 4-6 p.m. on Monday, 
March 7, in Memorial 
Lounge in Waterman. 

Committee Chair 
Gregory Mahler said that 
he would “‘like to see as 


much student input as 
possible” on the subject. 

The Dissent and Disrup- 
tion policy as written in the 
Cat’s Tale has come under 
fire recently at Faculty 
Seante meetings and _ has 
been particularly relevent 
of late concerning the 
Waterman 19 and any ac- 
tion taken against them by 
the University. 


Senior Class Council 
seeks officers for ’89 


The Senior Class Council 
of 1988 would like to invite 
interested juniors to 
become senior class officers 
of 1989. The Senior Class 
Council is an excellent way 
to utilize leadership skills as 
well as creativity. ° 

The Council is responsi- 
ble for Senior Week, raising 
money for a class gift that 
the senior class chooses and 
donates to the Univeristy, 
and organizing the first five- 
year reunion as well as any 
other events you would like 
to plan throughout the 
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academic year. 

The offices are broken 
down in the following way: 
President, Vice President, 
Treasurer, Public Relations, 
and Class Agent (who is 
responsible for the organiza- 
tion and fundraising of the 
class gift). 

Petitions are available at 
Grasse Mount, 411 Main 
Street, beginning Monday, 
March 7, and are due Mon- 
day, March 28. If you have 
any questions, cal 


656-2010. 
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Brandenburg favors course diversity in Business School — 


a c 
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ing back, said Graiko. 
These companies include 
H.P. Hood, Uniroyal 
Chemical Company, 
Brooks Drugs Inc., US. 
Dept. of Agriculture, 
Metropolitan Life In- 
surance, and Sears Roebuck 
and Company. 

Hennessey was also ex- 
cited about the corporate 
connections which 
Brandenburg has. ‘‘His 
work has led him to have 
continuing relationships 
which he has nurtured and 
used ever since. He knows 
the corporate world very 
well. He knows individuals 
in it personally and he is 
able to model that for 
educational purposes in a 
uniquely valuable fashion,”’ 
said Hennessey. 

Brandenburg stressed the 
need for getting the 
‘resources together to make 
connections, contacts, and 
relationships between the 
community and 


_the Business School. “‘I 


want to break down the bar- 
tier and bring people in 
from the business world and 
get students out into the 
business world,”’ he said. 

“By using the real world 
as a clinical research lab 
students will have a chance 
to use the theory and 
knowledge they have learn- 
ed,” he said. 

To implement this rela- 
tionship between corpora- 
tions and students, 
Brandenburg is pushing pro- 
grams such as internships, 
field projects, and co-op 
programs. 

Brandenburg cited one 
example of a field study on 
campus. ‘“‘The courses of 
Professor James Sinkula, 
Assistant Professor at the 
School of Business, are cur- 
tently conducting a study of 
operations at the Placement 
Center in order to find out 
how they can better serve 
the students,”’ he said. 

All of this is well and 
good for certain students, 
but others are concerned 
about UVM’s role in the 
corporate world, particular- 
ly concern about the in- 
cteased corporate involve- 
ment at the University. 

In response, Hennessey 
said, “‘so long as it’s manag- 
éd tactically and strategical- 
ly by the faculty I don’t see 
a problem. There is never 

“any doubt that the 
educators are in charge.” 
Brandenburg has already 
initiated four programs to 
achieve the connections 
with outside corporations. 

e first one is the mentor 
Pfogram, which will begin 
in the fall on a trial basis. 

“An alumnus would act 
aS a career mentor along 
With a student’s faculty ad- 
Visor,” explained Larry 

tmmons, Director of 


_wateer Development. 


” 


_ This would provide inside 


4nd outside information for 


the student on the business 
world.” 

Bringing in guest lec- 
turers from the public and 
private sectors is also impor- 
tant to Brandenburg. 
Although such speakers are 
not new to the Business 
School, he hopes to initiate 
more opportunities in this 
area. He is interested in ob- 
taining “‘people to selec- 
tively compliment the 
regular faculty.” 

“Brandenburg is looking 
for ways to attract more 
employers,” said Simmons. 
This “‘recruiting/recruiter”’ 
program is consistent with 
Hennessey’s expectation of 
Brandenburg’s using his 
corporate connections to 
bring in outside corporate 
interests. 

Another focus by the 
Dean will be on small 
businesses, according to 
Simmons. ‘‘Small or 
medium size firms create 
about 51 to 52 percent of 
the job market,’ said 
Simmons. é 

Senior business student 
Steve Rubin sees the inter- 
viewing process as the area 
most in need of work. ‘“‘The 
companies which come 
here are horrible. They 
don’t offer a lot of chance 
for jobs south of New York 


Citys) 
This was reiterated by 
Mike Salmore, another 


senior business student. ‘‘I 
don’t think the school can 
find me a job. I have to find 
it myself.” 

To hopefully aleviate this 
problem, a subcommittee of 
the President’s Advisary 
Council has been formed 
due to the efforts of 
Brandenburg, says Sim- 
mons. The role of this six 
member board, headed by 
Brandenburg, is to look at 
ways Career Development 
can work with the Business 
School. 

Brandenburg sees his role 
and that of the Business 
School as going beyond the 
mere assembly-line 
manufacturing of new 
business people: 

“I think it’s increasingly 
important that our goal is 
not just to turn out techni- 
cians or specialists but 
rather broader based people 
who can see patterns and 
relationships, who can ask 
questions about why do it 
this way as opposed to only 
talk about how should 
things be done,” he said. 

To achieve this he hopes 
to ‘‘draw on the resources 
and talents of the school of 
Arts and Sciences. 
may manifest itself in some 
new courses or elective op- 
tions, possible team- 
teaching efforts, or perhaps 


involving the professors in 


the Arts and Sciences in 
curriculum design work for 
the Business School, even if 
they don’t do the actual 
teaching of the courses.” 
Brandenburg has already 
demonstrated his own abili- 


This 


ty to question § existing 
policies with his decision to 
cut the business course 
technology or “‘tech”’ 80. 
Lauck Parke, Associate 
Professor of Management, 
said although the faculty 
had been displeased with 
the program for some time, 
it was Brandenburg’s 
decisiveness which got the 
program cut just before 
Christmas. Michael Gurden 


another Associate Professor 


of Business, said ‘‘He saw 
there were problems, tried 
to uncover the basis for 
those concerns, and made a 


strong and correct 
decision.”’ 
Brandenburg sees the 


liberal and professional con- 
nection lying within the 
social problems of today. 
“Increasingly significant is 
the need to understand the 
role of technological 
change and the impacts of 


these ciuanges on society,” 
said Brandenburg. 

He continued to say that 
this was in terms of future 
competitiveness of the U.S. 
economy and also the im- 
plications of public policy, 
government/business __rela- 
tionships, and ethical issues 
which can be raised. 

“Change on the work 
force of the future,’ said 
Brandenburg, ‘“‘is another 


problem which should» be 


-addressed. That’s 


what 
comes from our being a 
School of Business and a 
part of an intellectual and 
scholarly community,” he 
said. 
“Brandenburg has been 
given a tremendous amount 
of tools, with the schools re- 
cent accreditation and the 
new building,’’ said Parke. 
“Its future will depend on 
how he uses these tools.” 


Burlington’s Town Meeting Day poll, 
Aldermanic election results finalized 
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Democrat Arthur Anderson 
(Ward Five). 

Erhard Mahnke won a 
heavily advertised battle in 
Ward One against 
Republican/Democratic 
challenger Walt Simmen- 
dinger, 818-557. He thank- 
ed UVM students for their 
support and for ‘“‘seeing 
through the one-sided tac- 
tics of my opponent.” 

In Ward Two, Progressive 
incumbent Gene Bergman 
defeated Democrat Dorothy 
O’Leary Dion by a wide 
margin, 607-372. Bergman 
felt the election as a whole 
“beat down a right wing 
challenge...And continues 
an unprecendented event 
in American politics — the 
viable three party system.”’ 

In Ward Three, a recount 
vote has been called bet- 
ween Progressive Coalition 
candidate Barbara Nolfi 
and Republican candidate 
Janice Gambero. After the 


Soviet officials come to Vt., discuss — 


first count, Nolfi edged out 

Gambero 637-630. 
Democrat William 

Aswald, a critic of Burl- 


ington Mayor Bernie 
Sanders, won the Ward 
Four Seat’ -C-eatrer 


Republican Samuel Levin 
declined to seek another 
term. He defeated Indepen- 
dent John Romeo and 
Republican Patricia 
Sheerin 1505-182-654. 


Aswald sees his duty as an 


Alderman to “‘represent 
Ward Four, the fasting 
growing ward in Burl- 


ington, the best I can on 
issues they are concerned 
with, particularily on mat- 


ter sy tee ard tng 
development.”’ 
In a closer battle, 


Republican James 
Hildebrand beat Democrat 
Tom Fleury.in Ward 4 Seat 
B with 55 percent of the 
vote. The actual count was 


1256-1015. 
In Ward Five incumbent 
Arthur Anderson ran 


unopposed. 
In a close three-way race 


-in Ward Six, Republican 


David Thelander won the 
seat vacated by retiring 
Aldermanic President 
Republican Theodore 
Riehle, beating out In- 
dependent. Peter 
MacAusland and Democrat 
Susan Wheeler 
509-234-493. 

Bernie Sanders’  child- 
care issue, the most emo- 
tionally charged - proposal 
on the ballot, was voted 
down 5406-3168. The bill 
would have called for ad- 
ditonal tax on private in- 
dustry and non-profit 
organizations, chiefly the 
UVM Medical Center, in 
order to supplement child 
care in the Burlington area. 

Other ballot items: 
$250,000 capital improve- 
ment charter change, ap- 
proved 4667-3874. 

Conflict of Interest 
charter change, approved 


6070-2451 


Aldermanic compensa- 
tion change, from $10 to 
$20 per meeting, approved, 
4949-3687 

$2,000,000 bond . for 


school heating im- 
provements, approved 
6520-2331. 


A $1.5 million capital im- 
provement bond, approved, 
6490-2357. 

A $900,000 Fire Depart- 
ment improvement bond, 
approved, 6632-2170. 

Un-just eviction or- 
dinance recommendation, 
approved, 5009-3730. 

Home rule recommenda- 
tion, approved, 4489-3966. . 

Recommendation that 
the City create a program to 
prevent sexual violence, ap- 


proved, 7194-1623. 


National health | care 
referendum, approved, 
5818-2906. ; ; 


Recommendation to ex- 
pand the authority of city 
departments and agencies, 


approved, 5453-3071. 


plans for exchange program in ’89 
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pressed concern about the 
qualifications of most 
American students for such 
an exchange. The typical 
American student, in their 
third year of college, would 
not be secure enough in 
their command of the Rus- 
sian language to attend 
classes and socialize ex- 
clusively in Russian, they 
said. A faculty advisory 
commitee shares these same 
concerns and has a plan to 
prepare interested students. 

To prepare, in the 
freshman year an American 
student must take two 
semesters of Russian, 
followed by an intensive 
summer session in which 
only Russian is spoken. 
Sophmore year would con- 
sist of another semester of 
Russian, and, ideally, the 
student would choose to 
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take another intensive sum- 
mer session. Upon arrival in 
the Soviet Union, the stu- 
dent would be involved in a 
one-month orientation pro- 
gram consisting of yet more 
intensive Russian studies. 
Ray Benson, the program’s 
coordinator, said that at the 
end of this preparation 
“you'll by tired, but you'll 
be ready.”’ 

Soviet students, in com- 

\ 

parison, will be far better 
prepared for study in 
America. In the Soviet 
Union, the officials ex- 


‘plained, students begin the 


study of a foreign language 
as early as the second grade. 
For this reason, Russia has a 
vast number of students 
with a good command of 
English, who are eager to 
come to America. The 
Soviet officials assured 
those concerned members 
of the audience that they 


were prepared for American 
students who were uneasy 
about communicating en- 
tirely in Russian, and would 
provide assistance for all 
levels of cultural integra- 
tion. Said one official, ““Do 
not be scared, Russia is 
prepared to help you.” 

The final judgement of 
the success of the exchange 
will be seen when the 
students return to their 
native countries. ‘The 
Soviet officials said the first 
criterion for judgement of 
the program will be how the 
students perform 
academically and how 
much their English has 
improved. 

American representatives 
and Soviet officials on the 
panel both predicted great 
success for this program. 
They also envisaged a pro- 
liferation of exchange pro- 


grams to include graduate - 


students, faculty and 
specialists in areas of 
mutual concern. 

One Soviet official ex- 
plained bh 
undergraduate curriculum is 
only one part of this kind of 
general system of exchange. 
There are also considerable 
opportunities to broaden 
this exchange to include ex- 
changes of professors and 
exchanges of graduate 
students. It is hoped that 
students who come to the 
United States and study 
successfully will be able to 
form a nucleus of future 
students to participate in 
other kinds of programs. 


This on going process of . 


strengthening the contact 
between the two countries 
in these exchanges is 
something which is very im- 
portant and will ultimately 
result in an improved ex- 
change overall.” 
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__ Reagan’s ‘War on Drugs’ a sham 


iS 


The Reagan Administration’s “War on Drugs”’ is, in reality, anything but the 
all-out attempt to denounce and halt all drug trafficking in the U.S. which it has 
claimed itself to be. It is rather a hypocritical, wavering policy, inflated in self- 
importance to please moralistic Reaganites. 

No matter how much presidents, congressmen, and other people may talk of 
wanting to stop drug trading, only the most naive of them could believe it possible 
without cripling at least certain areas of the country and certain sectors of the 
economy. No matter how deploreable we find it, drugs are an important part of 
our economy. Without huge crops of marijuana some counties in states such as 
California would loose millions of dollars a year. 

The Administration says it is concerned with stopping the import of drugs from 
Central America, yet it has moved with tortoise-like speed to carry through on 
this committment. Recent relations with Panama’s General Manuel Antonio 
Noriega drive this point home. Even several days after two federal grand juries had 
indicted him on charges of drug trafficking, the Drug Enforcement Agency (DEA) 

was still treating Noriega as a trusted ally, even praising him for helping them in 
their investigations in his country. Reagan was also slow to even publicly raise the 
issue of reevaluating our policies towards Noriega. Reagan doesn’t want to admit 
that for 20 years we have been backing the wrong guy. 

Despite the embarrassment such a policy reversal could cause, there comes a 
time when we should admit we made a mistake and start thinking about minimiz- 
ing our losses. The U.S. must come out with a strong statement condemning both 
Noriega’s take-over of the Panamanian government and his involvement with 
drugs. A trade blockade has been suggested by some, but would only hurt 
Panama’s poor without significantly weakening Noriega. Despite the dubious 
origins of his present power, Noriega is popular in many sectors of the population. 
The poor, who would be most hurt and outraged by strong trade sanctions, regard 
Noriega as one of them because he comes from a poor family. It would take more 
than the desparation of poverty to turn them against him, although perhaps not so 
much to turn them against the U.S. 

A dose of realism in its policy-making and political banter is what the U.S. 

-needs more strongly than anything. If we don’t have a good solution to the pro- 
blems we face today, let’s look for one instead of just trying to twist faulty solu- 
tions so that they appear reasonable. Just because we have not come up with a bet- 
ter answer to the problems of how to slow or reverse this country’s growing drug 
habit does not mean we should childishly blame it all on foreign powers and think 
it will go away once they are out of the picture. If drug imports declined, domestic 
production would rise to meet our insatiable appetites. And just because Noriega 
will not be easily dislodged from power by a measily trade embargo, does not mean 
we should back down and look for reasons to support him. 


* ‘ S.A. Senate, get your act together 


+ * 


Student Association Vice-President Digger Fair stepped down from the S.A. 

Senate two weeks ago. Explicitly stating his problems with the Senate, he accused 

_ its members of “‘ego-masturbation’’ and of producing nothing more than hot air. 
The Senate does nothing more than spin its wheels while they fail to tackle social- 
ly relevant issues, said Fair. Their time is spent on trivialities. 

Every October, 40 people are elected to the Senate as representatives of the stu- 
dent population. Each comes with hopes of having influence over the governing 
process of the University. Inevitably, frustration with the unreasonably long 
meetings (ranging anywhere from two to five hours) and hopeless discussions sets 
in. By the middle of November, the Senate is struggling with absenteeism. The 
S.A. teeters on the very edge of a quorum, 27 members, at each meeting. 

S.A. is responsible for many things in the course of its year of tenure such as 
budget allocations for UVM organizations, supplementary funding for surprise 
events, lobbying for students in the state legislature, writing and passage of policy 
proposals. - 

Yet despite these important responsibilities, the senators seem to get lost in 
meaningless resolutions such as an effort to control the speed limit of bicycle riders 

on campus. Not only do they have problems with meaningless resolutions, but 
they get caught in a cycle of endless, and meaningless discussions. For example, 
two weeks ago, the Senate meeting lasted for five hours. The senators argued for 
hours on one issue. S.A. President Dave Pope resorted to asking the senators speak 
up only if they had something new to say. But still, they continued to repeat 
themselves. 

Recently, the senators have displayed their inconsistency in policy-making. Last 
semester, the senators voted to allocate $1,500 to the group Companeras for a trip 
to El Salvador to start a Sister University project. When the students returned, a 
faction of senators decided they wanted to recall the money because the project 
had been misrepresented. Had this movement been successful, it would have 
destroyed the group. Yet at the very next meeting, the Senate voted unanimously 
to officially recognize the Sister University project. It appears that a lot of time 
was wasted with the attempt to take back the money, time that could have been 
spent on more relevant issues. 


and. most prevalent, general lack of interest. It would be nice to see the self- 
importance of many of the-senators cast aside in order to get down to business. 


The S.A. Senate is full of personal vendettas, ideological infighting, ineptitude, - 


Diamond interview irresponsible 


To the Editor: 

HATS OFF TO VIC- 
TORIA DOYLE! 

I bow in admiration to 
Victoria Doyle’s stand 
towards an Arab-Israeli 
peace initiative. Her two 
letters to The Cynic (in less 
than two weeks) are but an 
indication of a strong belief 
for a solid Middle-East 
peace plan. And for that we 
should all take our hats off! 

The Cynic showed a great 
deal of irresponsibility by 
originally printing the 
disgustingly one-sided inter- 
view of Tzvi Diamond by 
Adam Levite. In that arti- 
cle, Mr. Diamond claimed 
that the conditions under 
the Palestinians lives have 
improved. Give us a break! 
Does Mr. Diamond’s dic- 
tionary define a state that 
denies its constituents the 
right to vote an improved 
democratic state? 

The article further goes 
on to assert the Israel 
“‘would have the right even 
to have the death penalty 
and to subject...(the Palesti- 
nians)...to death. But, 
because Israel doesn’t use 
the death penalty - (except 
once in Adolf Eichmann’s 
case) - they use deportation 
to exclude people...known 
as agitators.”’ Well Mr. Dia- 
mond, thank you so very 
much for your humane 
feelings! 

Oh, by the way, the 71 
Palestinians killed in the 
occupied territories since 
December were not subject 
to the death penalty. That’s 
right! You see, they were 
not even tried in court. 
They were killed by young 
Israeli soldiers who ar- 
bitrarily decided that the 
law was broken, and that 
the sentence would be the 
death penalty. 


The Vermont Cynic March 3, 1900. 
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There was no sense in try- 
ing them in court. After all, 
after you give them a fair 
trial, you can’t shoot them. 
That’s Mr. Diamond’s 
famous theory stating that 
Israel doesn’t believe in the 
death penalty. So you kill 
them before you try them. 
Simple. 

Come on Cynic. Wake 
‘up. Please do not support 
the ongoing brutalities in 
Israel. The breaking of 
youth’s limbs with rocks; 
the burying of young kids 
while still alive; the beating 
of an elderly man who refus- 
ed to open his shop during a 
strike; not to mention the 
beating up of our own 
American news teams. 

In an election year, when 
most presidential can- 
didates the Israeli subject 
like one would avoid the 
plague, it is so very impor- 
tant for us the U.S. news 
media to stay objective and 


to report the ongoing viola- 
‘tions of human rights in the 
occupied territories. Only 
one candidate - Jesse 
Jackson - has spoken up on 
the issue, and has asserted 
the Palestinian rights for 


self-determination and > 


sovereignty. 

Let us join Jesse Jackson 
and Victoria Doyle in sup- 
port of our brothers and 
sisters. It’s bad enough that 
our tax dollars are going to 
buy the very same guns that 
shoot at a young boy whose 
only crime is dreaming of a 
free life; in pursuit of 
freedom, liberty, and hap- 
piness; ina land where all 
men are created equal. 


Let us support a solid — 
peace plan where Palesti- | 
could | 


nians and _ Israelis 
both live free, next to each 
other, and where each 
could decide its 
destiny. 


Eli Zaccack | 


Tyler ticket sales unfair 


To the Editor: 

I as the President of the 
University Players, would 
like to express my regrets in 
failing to recognize the un- 
fairness of the ticket sale 
procedures for the produc- 
tion of Jesus Christ 
Superstar. There most un- 
doubtedly should have been 
a limit to the number of 
tickets each customer could 
purchace. In the past, we, 
the Players, had not ex- 
perienced the incredible 
response with which Jesus 
Christ Superstar was receiv- 
ed. We were inexperienced 
in dealing with masses such 
as were present on Sunday, 
February 14, 1988. We only 
wish that all of you could 


have been present for that _ 


performance. 

To all those that missed 
the performance and watch- 
ed single customers walk 
away with tickets fot 
everyone of their past ac 
quaintances, the _ players 
sincerely apologize. To all 
those who decided that the 


easiest way to get a ticket 


was to trample those fifty _ 


people who were waiting in 

front of them, don’t call us 

when you start having 
nightmares about thousan 

of hungry theatregoet 

trampling over you. 

Tess Skorezewski 

Aaron Levin 

Traci Richards 
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To the Editor: 

The conflict in the Mid- 
dle East has a history of 
5000 years. Arabs and Jews 
have been hostile to one 
another for as long as the 
pyramids have been in ex- 
istence. Their is no easy 
solution which will end 
Israeli occupation, Palesti- 
nian violence and_ bring 
peace to a region of the 
world, that throughout its 


existence, has known only 


war. 

The present outrage ex- 
pressed by media per- 
sonalities, T.V. news and 
the print has been 
thoughtless and lacking in 
careful analysis of the most 
recent 40-year period. Pre- 
sent criticism is comparable 
to hating the lead character 
of a film for divorcing her 
husband and leaving her 
children without having 
seen the first half of the 
movie in which the hus- 
band had beat the wife mer- 
cilessly for a period of five 
years. All of a sudden our 
sympathies change when 
the full story is brought to 
light. This is the situation 
that we now encounter. 
Some members of the 
media have all of a sudden 
forgotten about Israel’s five 
previous wars with her Arab 
neighbors and countless ter- 
rorist attacks by the PLO 
against the Israeli military 
and civilian population, 
since 1967. 

This brings me to the 
most important point. The 
Israelis in 1967 were attack- 
ed on all boarders by a com- 
bined attack of her Arab 
neighbors. In that war, 
through a fight for peace, 


Israel captured lands, which 
today act as a buffer zone 
between peace and war. 
The land I am refering to is 
the Gaza Strip, the West 
Bank (Judea and Sumaria) 
and the Golden Heights. 
Unfortunately, for Israel, 
she also inherited approx- 
imately 1,500,000 Palesti- 
nian people. Here is where 
the story of occupation 
begins. 

The occupation of the 
West Bank is brutal for the 
Palestinian people, as they 
are people without a 
homeland. Their living 
conditions are below that of 
Israeli citizens but a marked 
increase over what they us- 
ed to endure under Jorda- 
nian rule. Under Jordanian 
rule, there were no univer- 
sities, now there are six. 
Under Jordanian rule there 
were no vocational schools, 
now there are twenty-six. In 
addition, the Palestinian 
population makes up a large 
part of the Israeli 
workforce. 

The occupation must 
end! But not without 
guarantees of safety and 
peace for Israel. How can 
Israel be criticized for not 
negotiating with the enemy 
when the enemy espouses 
with violence and hatred? 
The Palestinian covenant 
calls for “the complete 
liberation of Palestine and 
liquidation of the Zionist 
entity, politically, 
economically, militarily, 
culturally and idealogical- 
ly.” What makes everyone 
so naive as to think that 
when or if a Palestinian 
state in the West Bank that 
PLO hatred of Isreal will 


Saying ‘No’ to sex 


To the Editor: 

Just say no to sex?! That’s 
not practical advice to col- 
lege age students. Accor- 
ding to a recent survey, 
Taken in 1987, 73.7 per- 
cent of the student popula- 
tion at UVM have been, or 
are, currently sexually ac- 
tive. With the increase in 
sexually transmitted 
diseases here on the UVM 
campus, there needs to be 
something done to prevent 
them from spreading even 
more. The only known 
prevention besides 
abstinence and a 
monogomous relationship is 
the use of condoms. As 
stated by U.S. Surgeon 
General C. Everett Koop, 
something more has to be 
done than just telling the 
people about condoms. Go 
further and make them 
widely and freely available. 
Condom dispensers should 
be installed in UVM cam- 
pus restrooms. 

Installation of condom 
dispensers is strongly sup- 
ported by the UVM Stu- 
dent Health Center (SHC). 
According to Dr. 
Christmas, ‘“We are dealing 
with an increase in sexually 


transmitted diseases (STDs) 
such as chlamydia and 
genetal warts caused by 


Human Papiloma Virus 


(HPV)... in UVM students. 
We can treat these STDs, 
but we want to prevent 
them from according at 
all.”’ Though the AIDS 
epidemic hasn’t hit our 
campus yet, we should start 
protecting ourselves from it 
now. Research shows that 
condoms are over 90 per- 
cent effective in preventing 
the spread of these diseases. 
Having this protection 
available is a lot better than 
having no protection at all. 

“College is time for ex- 
perimentation amoung 
traditional undergraduate 
students, sex included.” 
(Dr. Christmas) ‘‘Most 
students who do have sex 
will have two to three part- 
ners over the span of their 
college career” (behavioral 
survey, Professor Stephen 
Berkowitz). That is a lot of 
opportunity for the spread 
of STDs. Something needs 
to be done to prevent the 
transmission of STDs 
among UVM. students. 
Having condoms readily 
available will provide a 


1988 


cease? A Palestinian state of 
the West Bank, without 
adequate security will spell 
certain doom for Israel. 
There are twenty-two Arab 
states, five which boarder 
Israel. The prospect of 
another Arab state~ is 
frightening to the Israeli 
people. If her problems with 
Syria and Lebanon are not 
enough, a hostile Palesti- 
nian state will only add fuel 
to an already smoldering 
fire. But, if Israel were able 
to squelch riots for the time 
being, the cries of Arab 
children will not go away. 
A generation of youths who 
have only known occupa- 
tion and not war will cer- 
tainly rise up again until 
their demand for freedom is 
secured. The real problem 
in the whole situation is 
what to do with the West 
Bank. Today Jordan does 
not want sole control over 
the West Bank. Prior to 
1967 though, they were 
very happy to occupy it and 
deny Israeli rights to visit 
their most holy places; the 
old city of Jerusalem and 
the Western Wall of the se- 
cond Temple. It took a war 
in 1967 for Israel to regain 
this territory. King Hussein 
presides over a_ troubled 
monarchy. Jordanians are a 
significant minority in the 
Jordanian state. They make 
up approximately one-third 
of the population and 
Palestinians make up two- 
thirds. The influx of 
1,500,000 more Palesti- 
nians would spell certain 
doom for the Hashemite 
Kingdom. Israel does not 
want sole control either, as 
the Palestinian population 


in the West Bank added to 
an already growing popula- 
tion of Arabs in Israel 
would make the Jews a 
minority in their own 
homeland. 

No Arab government has 
been particularly sym- 
pathetic to the plight of the 
Palestinians. Those people 
who claim to be their 
representatives have their 
offices in Tunisia. In addi- 
tion, the PLO is an 
unorganized band of mili- 
tant terrorists who could 
not agree at the most recent 
Arab summit, to form a 
government in exile, the 
first logical step to reach 
legitimate independence. 

Presently, Arafat clings to 
terrorist ideas he drummed 
up in the Sixties and Seven- 
ties which call for the 
destruction of Israel. 
Arafat’s tactics are not 
pragmatic and not in the 
best interest of the Palesti- 
nian people. While he 
chants anti-Israel senti- 
ment, Palestinian youths 
are losing their lives in a 
battle that they can’t win 
unless they negotiate. 
Negotiation requires 
recognition. Until the 
Palestinians recognize 
Israel’s right to exist 
peacefully, then no settle- 
ment can be reached, and 
unfortunately the occupa- 
tion will continue. 

Recently, the foreign 
minister, Shimon Peres has 
announced support for elec- 
tions in the West Bank. 
The prime minister has also 
tacitly agreed to elections. 
Once leaders have been 
elected by the Palestinian 
people, then Israel would be 


Occupation must end, but Israelis need peace 


in the wrong not to discuss 
the future of peace, presum- 
ing the Palestinian 
representatives would agree 
to talks with Israeli officials. 

What next? Secretary of 
State George Schultz is in 
the Middle East proposing a 
Middle East Peace Con- 
ference to be sponsored by 
the United Nations Securi- 
ty Council. I find it odd 
that a country like Egypt 
would require Soviet 
presence at peace talks 
when in 1972, Sadat kicked 
the Soviets out of his coun- 
try. In addition, what effect 
would the Chinese have as 
neither they nor the Soviets 
recognize Israel? A peace 
conference may not be a 
bad idea. It would be a 
forum to talk and negotiate 
even if nothing were ac- 
complished, at first. 

As we have seen in the 
past, the ‘Land for Peace”’ 
agreement has been suc- 
cessful. The Egyptians got 
the Sinai Desert back, and 
in return, Israel got peace 
with an Arab neighbor. If 
only things could be that 
easy! 

As I stated earlier, the oc- 
cupation must end. But not 
without guarantees of peace 
for Israel. When the Palesti- _ 
nian people are willing to 
negotiate on a mutually 
beneficial agreement, the 
Israelis should jump full 
force into ending the oc- 
cupation, but until that 
time, it appears more blood 
will spill, and the sides will 
be driven further and fur- 
ther apart by riots, rock 
throwing and the conti- 
nuance of military 
occupation. 


Jon Hotchkiss 


is bad advice for students 


method to do this. 

Students like conve- 
nience. They very rarely 
plan ahead, especially when 
it comes to sex. Buying con- 
traceptives in advance also 
forces students to prepare in 
advance and to admit that 
they are sexual beings. Most 
students haven’t yet come 
to grips with their own sex- 
ual activity, and = avoid 
awareness of it as much as 
possible. Yet this doesn’t 
stop them from having sex. 
By having condoms conve- 
niently available in the 
restrooms, there won’t be a 
stigma attached to the pur- 
chase. And for what ever 
reason, sex will be much 
safer. 

There is some reluctance 
from the administration 
over the installation of con- 
dom dispensers. Availabili- 
ty of condoms conflict with 
some people’s moral values, 
in that having condoms so 
readily available may pro- 
mote sexual promiscuity. 
Research has not proven 
any link between sexual 
promiscuity, sex education, 
and the availabilty of con- 
dom or other contracep- 
tives. Reality shows that we 


do have a problem, and that 
telling people to ‘‘Just say 
no,” and providing no 
other alternatives is not a 
viable answer. UVM is 
behind other institutions 
on this issue. Colleges such 
as Tufts, Babson, and 
Rutgers already have 
dispensers installed. Accor- 
ding to Dr. Christmas, “the 
condoms promoted by the 
UVM SHC are only part of 
a comprehensive educa- 
tional program. The SHC 


promotes condoms for 
disease prevention, not for 
contraception.” 


If the increased availabli- 


ty of condoms through 
dispensers in public 
restrooms is going to pro- 
tect UVM students from 
the increasing number of 
STDs on this campus, 
shouldn’t they be installed? 
And, ‘“‘if condoms can cur- 
tain the spread of a deadly 
disease, calling attention to 
their existence as a 
legitimate function, those 
whose moral sensitivities 
are offended need to con- 
sider the lives that may be 
saved.’’ (Worcester 
Telegram, Feb. 4, 1987) 


Diane Gordon 


Fight weeble-wobbles 


To the Editor: 

Does it -bother anyone 
that the tables in the 
Round Room _ weeble- 
wobble and do all but fall 
down? My morning java fix 
has not been quenched, my 
crotch is stained with cof- 
fee; | am distressed. 

How easily this problem 
could be solved if someone 
followed our lead and voic- 
ed our complaint to your 


friend and mine, Eunice, 


behind 


the bar (Eunice 
complained today about 
having a terrible day; we 
could not burden her 
further). 

We have posed the pro- 
blem. Only with the en- 
thusiastic support of you, 
the fearless Cynic reader, 
can we fix the dreaded 
weebling-wobble that all 
our crotches fear. 


Richard First 
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aking the blows of life As Is 


Rich, played by William Joerres, stands center stage. Rich is the main protagonist of As /s, a play focused on life with AIDS. 


By DOUGLAS BENEROFE 

Everyone has heard about AIDS. Twenty-one Ver- 
monters have been diagnosed with AIDS already. The 
Vermont Health Department estimates that another 
100—125 Vermonters will contract the disease by 1991. 
Each of these persons may need care estimated to costs 
‘as high as $70,000 per person, per year. 

Many people, including The Shoestring Theatre Com- 
pany and the Lost Tradition Theatre Company, are do- 
ing everything possible to educate the public about 
AIDS. The Shoestring Theatre Co., founded by William 
Joerres, and the Lost Tradition Theatre Co., founded by 
Kim Bent, have approached this in a personal and recep- 
tive way so as to make the topic of AIDS a bit more ap- 
proachable. The format the two companys chose to use 
was that of a play. William Joerres plays the character of 
Saul, and Kim Bent plays Rich in the performance. 

As Is, the title of the play, focuses on the impact of 
AIDS in the gay community. The performance was held 
last Saturday night at City Hall’s Contois Auditorium in 
Burlington. The’ performance Saturday night was only 
one stop in a tour of Vermont which lasts one month. 
The tour makes stops at high schools and colleges as well 
as playhouses. According to the play’s director Alan 
Wynroth, As Is uses an artistic power as a vehicle to 
spread the AIDS message. 

It does this in several ways. Through this production a 
personal and caring experience about persons with 
AIDS is related to people all over Vermont. As Is also 
provides an interesting educational experience about 
AIDS and the prevention of the disease. The money 
raised is contributed to support groups in Vermont for 
persons with AIDS. 

As Is focuses primarily on two ex-lovers, Saul (William 
Joerres) and Rich (Kim Bent). When Rich returns to 
Sauls apartment to collect belongings he tells Saul that 
he has been diagnosed with AIDS. The audience is im- 
mediately pulled into Rich’s deep frustration. Rich’s life 


a 


seems to change instantly. At first he experiences a short 
denial period which soon changes to anger. In his angry 
state Rich decides to go bar hopping to pick-up men. “‘If 
I have to go, I’ll take as many as I can with me,” Rich 
screams at Saul. 

The play then examines gay nightlife and the effects of 
AIDS on it. For two weeks Rich hangs out at a bar but 
only spends his time drinking. On the few occasions that 
he tries to pick someone up, he ends up revealing his 
diagnosis. After revealing himself no one wants to even 
talk with him. The audience shares Rich’s lonliness as 
he has no one to turn to in the play. 

Finally Rich knocks on Saul’s door, finding an offer of 
cohabitation and caring. This is a moving scene, as both 
Rich and Saul talk of their fears. - 

As Is also explores Rich’s family’s reaction to his con- 
dition. Rich’s brother cancels the annual Christmas din- 
ner with Rich. Later, when his brother comes to visit 
Rich in the hospital, he wears a protective mask, rubber 


‘gloves and a robe. This scene functions to reflect the 


level of ignorance by the public towards AIDS. 

In a discussion/support group Rich has joined, he 
learns of similar experiences others with the disease have 
encountered. The repetition of this theme reinforces the 
universality of such reactions. We learn through such 
reactions that this is not just a story of Saul and Rich, 
but of all persons afflicted with AIDS, and all the people 
in contact with them. The message being that everyone 
must accept and deal with AIDS if a cure is ever to be 
found. 

At various points in As Is a hospice worker (Susan Bet- 
tman) appears on stage. She works with dying patients 
and serves to educate the audience on dealing with 
death. “‘It’s a privilege to be with people when they are 
dying,” she says, ‘‘sometimes they say the most arnazing 
things.”’ 

As Rich’s condition gradually worsens, and he has 
reached the stage where he will be constantly in and out 


The 


of hospitals, Rich pleads to Saul to go buy secunal so 
that he can end his life. Saul conceeds, but ends up 
throwing the secunal into the sewer. Saul explains to 
Rich that man is not intended to end life, only 
something more divine can do that. . 

The closing scene shows Rich agreeing to fight the 
disease, not give into it. In a deeply emotional scene at 
the hospital, Rich and Saul decide to make love. Despite 
Rich’s scarred and emaciated state, despite their fears 
that Saul might contract AIDS — they proceed, as the 
curtain drops. 


After Saturday’s performance, Bent said that he. 


prepared for his role by attending group meetings for 
AIDS patients at Vermont CARE in Burlington. He 
heard moving experiences from the group which gave 
him a needed psycho-social perspective for the part. 

As Is gives the audience.a profoundly humanistic view 
of the life of an AIDS patient. The play,.at times, is 
painfully realistic. The audience seems to learn sincerely 
from it. A small dose of comic relief rounds:out As Is as a 
theatrical performance. As Is has given ovér three hun- 
dred performances which captivated Broadway au- 
diences. It comes as no surprise that this William M. 
Hoffman play was nominated for three Tony Awards, in- 
cluding Best Play in 1985. 

After each performance of the As Is tour in Vermont a 
discussion panel has been set up for a question/answet 
session. The panel is comprised of experts from Vermont 
CARE, Vermont Department of Health, the Vermont 
Office on Alcohol and Drug Abuse and AIDS patients. 
The Shoestring and Lost Nation Theatre Companies 
feel that the strong emotional impact of the play, com- 
bined with the informative, open post-performance 
discussions should be a powerful learning experience: 
The experience of living with a person with AIDS (on 
stage) will play an important part in broadening the 
knowledge of people in the state about persons with 
AIDS. 
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MASTERFUL MIMES 


Mummenschanz tip-toed its way 
through Burlington last weekend. 


By KAREN IKER 

“Good as is discourse, silence is better, and shames it. 
The length of the discourse indicates the distance of 
thought betwixt the speaker and the hearer. If they were 
at a perfect understanding in any part, no words would 
be necessary thereon. If at one in all parts, no words 
would be suffered.’’ This particular idea expressed by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson in his essay, ‘‘Circles,’’ helps in 
explaining the lure of Mummenschanz. 

Upon first consideration, Mummenschanz is merely a 
group of mimes. These mimes, however, transcend the 
premeditated Marcel Marceau image. In an atmosphere 
devoid of noise, they utilize abstract shapes as well as 
body motions to convey simple but vital human emo- 
tions. In regards to Emerson, the preceeding quotation 
expresses the idea that the amount of discourse reflects 
the distance in thought between individuals. Silence, 
however, measures their unity. Mummenschanz involves 

the audience and immerses them in thought through the 
power of silence. 

This pantomime ensemble performed at the Flynn 
Theatre on February 26 and 27. The individuals who 


dent as the lack of sound on stage is supplemented with 
commentary from the audience. The few speculations 
came from the numerous children present at the show. 
The giant slinky interests the audience in a different 
way. The individual is not frustrated but rather awed by 


the transformation of this object from a slinky to what — 


looked like a beer swilling middle aged man and finally 
to a fog horn. The human like figures which formed from 
these objects after a series of transfigurations closely 
resembled Battlestar Galactica characters that did not 
quite attain the status of cyclon. 

The interaction of more than one object served to 
display simple yet necessary human emotions through 
inhuman means. For example, two immense shapes of 
seemingly foil type consistency (two huge HoHo con- 
tainers) touched and displayed emotion an on extremely 
physical, if not sensual, level. The involvement of more 
than one abstraction continued in the second half of the 
show with actual people. The theme in this half of the 
show was definitely that of caricature. The members of 
Mummenschanz assumed the form of headless figures, 
suitcases, and even an electrical plug and socket. The 


Follow the curves and twists of this figure, literally and figuratively, to figure out what Mummenschanz really means. 


created the troop are also the central players. Andres 
Bossard, Bernie Schurch and Florianna Frassetto formed 
Mummenschanz in 1972. Bossard met Bernie Schurch 
while both‘were studying pantomime in Paris under Jac- 
ques Lecoq. Florianna Frassetto joined the duo after she 
witnessed onevof their performances in Rome. Frassetto 
has been a major creative contributor in not just her 
physical performance, but her creation of the ensemble’s 
masks and costumes. The other performers included Eric 
Beatty, Tina Kronis and Michael Rock. 

The seventies were the pinnacle of popularity for 
mimes, They were as pervasive in our society as bell bot- 
toms, Pacers, or the BeeGees. This particular group 
manages to exceed not only this limited sterotype of 
mimes, but also their own physical constraints. The au- 
dience’s first encounter is with a rather large set of hands 
who incite both laughter and uneasiness. The audience 
becomes involved with the action of both the shapes 
and the actual movement. The initial shock of trying to 
discern what constitutes the object is quickly replaced 
with a curiousity as to what it is doing. 

The first half of the show predominantly concentrates 

on the interaction between shapes, while the second 
. half ‘with people. The shapes range from geometric 
figures formulating a puzzle to a giant slinky which 
Metamorphoses before our eyes. It is interesting to note 
that the audience feels the frustration and satisfaction as 
the shapes assemble themselves into a whole. This is evi- 


appearance of these exaggerated forms conveyed simple 
human messages. 

Perhaps the most inspiring feature of Mummenschanz 
is the incredible stamina of the individuals involved. 
The bizarre forms of the first act contained individuals 
who contorted and manipulated their bodies in a man- 
ner which is somewhat beyond belief. The show in- 
volves a choreographer who helps these pantomimes 
create looming, yet at the same time, beautiful figures. 
The initial reaction to these images is to determine the 
body shape within. The focus of concentration gradually 
shifts, however, to the enticing movement of the shape 
rather than the individual controlling the motion. 
These performers, as described in the program, 
create, ‘‘living sculpture.”’ 

The popularity of Mummenschanz is its appeal to both 
the adult and more importantly the child. The program 
includes an introduction emphasizing the show’s ability 
to reach the child within us. It appears as though the 
child within is one of imagination. The shapes move. 
The suitcase has legs. Is the face on that balloon that of 
4 man or an animal? The child observes with a sense of 
wonder and laughter, while those who are somewhat 
older perhaps recall moments while chemically influenc- 
ed, or speculate its deeper meaning. 
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€S> Lye Exams 


Thorough Eye Examinations by Dr: Reid Grayson 
and Dr. Floyd Lapidow. Optometrists. 


# Contact Lenses 


Complete Selection, including Extended Wear 
Lenses, Tinted Lenses. Replacement Lenses. 
and Supplies. Expert Fitting. 


€B> Eyeglasses 


Wide Selection of Fashion Frames. Expert Fitting. 
Laboratory on Premises. Complete Selection of 
Sunglasses. Too. 


€@> Sports Vision 


Vision Training to Improve Your 
Athletic Performance 


Fees Set With Students In Mind. 
Contact Lens Center 658-3330 


230 College Street (Next to Nickelodeon ), Burlington 
CERES The Ta a ee. ea eel Rae Se 


THE EYEGI9SS CENTER 878-5816 


= 37 Lincoln Street. Essex Junction {, ~ 
; MaxterCers 


~ Vision Care Plans Welcome 


HANDY’'S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 862-0656 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 

FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 

TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


AAA approved reper facibes Nave signed a contrac! 
with AAA which guarantees thew service work [0 AAA 
members kmited 10 90 days or 4 OOO mdes 


- K KK 
* BOLTON VALLEY * 
* NIGHT, SKIING & 
Roe og. pep 


Y 


Call 434-2131 for 
more information. 


New hours: 
Monday-Saturday 
6pm-11pm 
$10 per person. 


Lean! 


_ BUILDING MATERIALS 


Over 50 years uf Service 
DOORS & WINDOWS 


315 PINE STREET ‘picruneFRaMes 
BURLINGTON; «- BLORS HARDWARE 


PANELING 
YO UR SHELVING 
LUMBER NUMBER “ewan 


CORK BOARDS 


863-3428 


T.A. HAIGH 


LUMBER COMPANY,INC 
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“Summer courses at UVM 
saved me money!” 


Kim Spehriey 
Business Administration Major 


That's right. Summer Session courses are less expensive than their Spring and Fall 
counterparts. You.can save, and still earn academic credits toward graduation. 
Registration for Summer Session is going on right now. Pick up your free copy of 
PREVIEW at convenient locations across campus. PREVIEW will give you a complete 
_ listing of the courses offered, as well as housing and 
registration information. 
If you prefer, we'll send you a free copy o 
PREVIEW. Just call us or mail the coupon. 
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Gear Poss 

Yes | want to know more about 


*" Summer Session, please send 
.me my free copy of PREVIEW. 


Name 
Address 
Cis 232-4. ts State Zip 


Mail to: University of Vermont, Continuing Education 
322 S. Prospect Street, Burlington, VT 05401 


1VC 


The Minority Student Program would like to congratulate the following 
Black Student Union members who attended the New England Black 
Students’ Allience Conference, ‘“‘Going the Extra Miles Culturally, 
Politically and Socially’’, which was held at Smith College on Feb., 19-20: 


Monica Slater 


Tebs Nyemi 


Leida Fergus 


Noel Lawrence 
Thomas Hector 
Angela Stover 


David Jamieson 


Melissa Perry 


Leah Green 
Robinette Copeland 


Congratulations on a job well done! 
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Peter Thomas 


By TARA FRACALOSSI 
There’s lots to look at in the Student Arts League 


‘ Gallery this week. There should be. Two seniors, Justine 


Farrow and Anne Treeger have filled the gallery with an 
exhibition of their wares. The only thing that doesn’t 
make sense, however,is the lack of appropriate labels in- 
forming the viewer as to whose is whose. Minor details 
aside, the show is well thought out and holds itself. 
together by more than one thread. 

Besides copper, another thread running through the 
show is the presence of the artist. This is not as evident 
in the paintings as it is in the sculptures. The most useful 
example of this is the clay flower positioned on the win- 
dowsill. This piece still shows the marks left by the ar- 
tist’s hands and sculpting tools as well as the imprint of 
the burlap upon which the clay slabs were rolled out. 
Along with the use of actual leaves, (dried and crumpled 
in reflection of the clay petals) the flower, and the care 
taken in its execution, become concrete representations 
of the artist’s thoughts and contemplations. 

Another work emblematic of this idea is the large 
figure pieces in the corner of the gallery. Besides being 
the most energized and dynamic of all the sculptures, 
they also show the other side of quiet contemplation. 
The figures open up to the viewer, inviting him into 
their world and the world of the artist. While one statue 
looks up and moves out into ‘space, thé other looks 
down, offering a hand to pull in its audience. With ap- 
pendages proportionate to those of an Alaskan King 
Crab, these humanoid creatures are not joyous but exul- 
tant in their frozen dance. 

The exultation does not last for long. As the viewer’s 
eye travels across the gallery, visions of animal bones, 
skulls and claws replace those of carousing aliens and 
slowly blossoming rose petals. The works made from 
these visions are not as deathly as one might imagine; 
rather, they are an exceedingly creative use of the 
materials to make an object of art. Their resemblance to 
voodoo or cultish icons is part of the power of these, 
pieces. Virginia Woolfe wrote a response to a show of 
African art that she had seen in 1920. I was fortunate 
enough to see it in ‘‘ The Nation’’ last week . “‘I went to 
see the carvings, and I found them dismal and im- 
pressive....If I had one on the mantle piece I should be a 
different sort of character — less adorable, as far as I can 
make out, but somebody you wouldn’t forget in a hurry.” 
When this point of view is taken, the sculptures 
presented here transcend the macabre overtones of their 
elements and can be appreciated for their creativity and 
overall artistic value. 

The remaining sculptural pieces in the gallery connect 
themselves to the others through their earth tones and 
use of coils. One piece stands out from these handbuilt 
structures for the same reason that the jubilant figures 
do. There is a mood to this piece that many of the others 
don’t have. The work shows a Ghandi-like figure sitting 
pensively atop a pile of snakey clay coils. He sits with his 
head on his knees staring off into a depth beyond that of 
the gallery. The only problem concerning this is the 
rather schmaltzy withered rose plopped right in front of 
Ghandi. The rose is too overtly symbolic and takes the 
guesswork out of deciphering the figure’s thoughts. 

Maybe the deep red of the rose is supposed to help tie 
in the two paintings hanging on the north and west of 
the gallery. Unfortunately, it just doesn’t happen. The 
paintings seem to act only as filler, as something to cover 
the whiteness of the walls. Their coloring, subject and 
execution do not work with the sculptures no matter 
how hard one tries to fit them in. The strength ot the 
other works, however, is enough to maintain the show’s 
momentum. ; 


Are those real bones? 
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hallow cover 


By RICH DORAN 

Back in the fifties, rock-n-roll developed under the 
careful nurturing of the professional songwriter. The six- 
ties, however, saw the emergence of bands performing 
songs written by individual songwriters and teams within 
the bands, such as the famous “Lennon-McCartney” 
byline. This trend continued through the seventies, for 
the most part, but the eighties has seen the emergence of 
anew set of songwriters putting out formula songs writ- 
ten to top the charts. 

The songs written by groups and performed by them 
bring a sense of caring to the work. Much of Led Zep- 
pelin’s work has been called uncoverable, as the rather 
unsuccessful attempts have recently showed. Pete 
Townshend’s songwriting drove the Who, and the Mod 
movement, for the most part while Bob Marley’s work 
would sound rather hollow coming from anyone but the 
reggae superstar. Even punk rock relies on the familiarity 
of the groups with the situations they are attacking, and 
would Prince’s songs be the same without the overt sex- 
uality only he seems able to give them? 

This isn’t to say that the occasional cover can’t be suc- 
cessful. Look at the Clash’s ‘‘I Fought The Law,”’ or Eric 
‘Clapton’s cover of Marley’s ‘I Shot The Sheriff,” or Big 
Audio Dynamite’s cover of Prince’s ‘‘1999’’ and. Scruffy 
‘The Cat’s cover of ‘“‘Runaway’’ — all rather successful 
covers. [he common factor is that none of these songs 
even attempted to follow.the original format. That was 
what made them successful. The Clash punkified ‘‘I 
Fought The Law”’ to just the right extent (an example of 
the wrong extent can be seen in the Dead Kenndy cover 
of the same song), Clapton bluesified ‘I Shot The 
Sheriff’ and B.A.D. and Scruffy both add their own style 
to their covers. When an artist covers a song, and 
transforms it into their style, it can become their song, as 
infinite punk/thrash bands have shown while covering 


On Line 


Music Commentary 


teggae, pop. and even classic rock. When they try to 
sound exactly like the band they are covering, it is rarely 
successful, and usually boring. 

Looking around the rock arena today, though, it is a 
different story. Tiffany, for example, appears utterly in- 
capable of writing her own material. Madonna may get 
some songwriting credit, but how much does she really 
change the music? (Even her trademark ‘‘Like A Virgin” 
wasn’t written by the heroine of the wanna-be’s) There 
ate immensely talented voices out there. Tiffany, 
Madonna, and Whitney Houston, to name a few, can 
sing, but most of their music sounds hollow and format- 
ted: Why? Because it is. 


Perhaps the biggest laugh one can get from profes- 


sional songwriting comes from Barry Manilow’s “I Write 
The Songs (That Make The Whole World Sing)’ which 
e didn’t even write. However, his record company saw 
“hit” written all over it, and so he recorded it. Many 
soups buckle under to pressure from corporate circles to 
stab a quick hit. Usually they rationalize this by think- 
ing it will expose their own songwriting on subsequent 
singles. Heart, for example, comes to mind, as their most 
fecent smashes that catapulted them to super-stardom, 
Were written’ by outside songwriters, and given to them 
VY tecord companies who may have been getting a bit 

tited of holding these aging groups on their labels. 
e intensity of the self-written song comes across in 


+ . ” 
_ Obvious ways. Just listen to the Who’s ‘My Generation 


and you can hear Pete Townshend’s view of the world, 
Usten to anything by the classic songwriting teams like 
ennon-McCartney, Page-Plant, or even Strummer- 
nes and individuals like Pete Townshend, Paul 
eller, Robert Smith and even Prince to hear what 
Music can be when emotion is there. Listen to any of 
Whitney Houston’s smash hits, to hear what it is when 
the emotion is lacking. Roger Daltry’s voice carried 
Townshend’s messages of discontent and anger, and did 
it quite well. Could anyone but Robert Plant’s voice 
Carry Led Zeppelin’s anthems like ‘‘It’s been a long time 


Packed classics, Whitney Houston’s pathetic pleadings 


ot “I wanna dance with somebody,”’ Tiffany’s “‘I think 
Wete'te alone now,” and innumerable others come 


_ toss as the emotionless tripe they are. 
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Since ’'ve Rock-n-Rolled.”’ In the face of these emotion- | 


“Taking Summer courses means 
rll get my degree faster.’ 


Wendy Fisher 
Part-time Student 


When you take Summer courses, you can condense your learning and get through 
UVM faster. And that could mean early graduation. 

Registration for Summer Session is going on right now. Pick up your free copy of 
PREVIEW at convenient locations across campus. PREVIEW will give you a complete 
listing of the courses offered, as well as housing and 
registration information. 

If you prefer, we'll send you a free copy of 
PREVIEW. Just call us or mail the coupon. 


656-2085 Sat 


UNIVERSITY 
OF VERMONT 


Continuing 
Education : omerecd 
| want to know more about , 
Yes. Summer Session, please send : ¢ 
me my free copy of PREVIEW. or im —— 
Name__ ; — => 
2 


Address 
City State Zip 


4VC 
Mail to: University of Vermont, Continuing Education 
322 S. Prospect Street, Burlington, VT 05401 
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JOHN CHAISSON 


Erin Clark and Rob Michalak, sitting on boat cushions, get ready to do the 6 o'clock newscast from WPTZ, Plattsburg. 


By JONAH HOUSTON 
Erin Clark isn’t exactly what you'd expect. 
She’s taller and thinner than you'd imagine her to be. 
She’s also a lot 


newscaster/producer to be 


playful than you’d expect a 


more 


her day to catch a few n 
Oprah Winfrey. 
She is very charismatic. Not exactly beautiful. Better 


to say striking 


qutes of an especially horrible 


Then again, it’s hard to know what to expect from a 
five-inch head and torso which appears three times a day 
inside your TV. 


Erin’s day starts at 3 pm and goes to midnight. We 
spent last Friday with Erin and the rest of the Channel 5 
News Team and got a good taste of what the broadcast 
news world is like. 

3:30 We meet Erin. She apologizes for being late, 
“We had a meeting.” She takes us on a quick tour. 
We've been waiting in the newsroom which is just what 
you'd expect from a newsroom only its about half the 

size and twice as messy. 

We go to the tape room where the tapes for news 
stories are edited and made. It, like almost everything 
else we will see, looks overly complicated and littered 
with lots of buttons and TV screens. Aparently, this 
room is usually more cluttered, ““Some of the equip- 
ment’s gone,” Erin says. “It’s in Calgary.” 

The next room is the production room. This is the one 
you see when they want to impress you with how 
sophisticated TV broadcasting is. There are two walls of 
moniters and buttons and meters and dials and switches. 
The lighting is low and there is a feeling of intense con- 
centration. The man working the board had. to time 
things just right so that the Smurfs don’t get cut off by 
the Frosted Flakes commercial or vice versa. 

We look at the machine which automatically loads 
the commercials so that when the man operating the 
board hits the commercial button, a commercial goes 
on. 

We walk through another room which is filled with 
miscellaneous equipment and tools and other things 
needed to keep a TV station running smoothly. “This is 
the junk room,” Erin says. ‘Can you tell why?” 

Then we go into the studio where they actually do the 
news. And, surprisingly, it looks just like it does on TV. 
There’s the old Channel 5 News Desk. And that old 
familiar, lovely red/purple color of the backdrop. The set 

looks a little lonely in a big studio all by itself but the ex- 
tra space is needed to move the cameras around in. 
“This stuff is all very archaic. We're going to get new 
cameras,” she says. “You'll see a marked difference in 
the quality. The color will be much better, we might 
even start to look like human beings.”’ 

And then we're back in the newsroom. The action 
starts to pick up as we move closer to 6 o’clock. 

3:40:09 There is a board up on the wall with small 
magnetic strips. On each strip is story. The stories are 
placed on the board as they will appear on the news. The 
top story being the top story. Erin and Rob Michalak 
discuss newsworthyness of stories as they go up and the 

immediate question is where to put the story of the child 

with Cystic Fibrosis who needs a heart and liver 
transplant. Erin keeps saying, “You could save this 
child’s life,” as if she were speaking on TV. 
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Taking time in the middle of 


They decide to run that close to the top and then 
make a decision as to where to put a story about 
Elizabeth Dole. Rob wants to run it as the last item. 
Erin’s not sure she wants to run it at all. She scrunches 
her nose, “‘It just seems that that’s sooo soft.” 

3:51:42 The actual length of a news cast is 19:55. 
That doesn’t leave much time for extras, especially on a 
Friday when all the of ‘‘package’’ stories that have been 
put off from the eariler parts of the week have to run. 
The sacrificial lamb in this case is Rick Kisonak who has 
been dubbed ‘‘the Movie Guy.’’ They decide to cut him 
in order to give time to news. 

3:55:13 A generous 30 second grant from sports and 
another from weather resurrects “‘the Movie Guy.”’ 

3:55:48 For some unexplained reason “‘the Movie 
Guy”’ dies again. 

An angry viewer writes in and wants to know why 
News 5 didn’t cover some event for Vietnam veterans. 
As Rob looks for an empty spot on the wall to post the 
letter he says, “They think we have unlimited 
resourses.” Testament to the fact that they don’t: 
WPTZ has two people on full-time just to fix the equip- 
ment that forever breaks down. 

4:01:37 Erin asks Rob for a raise. 

4:01:41 She doesn’t get it. 

4:05:44 Rob apologizes for the lack of content in the 
evening’s news calling it a, “USA Today night.”’ He 
continues, “But that scares me because I know 
something’s happening somewhere. . .”’ 

4:17:36 Erin turns on Oprah. Today the show is about 
husbands and wives who have tried to kill each other 
and then re-marry. The woman who is speaking was shot 
on two separate occasions by her husband, once in the 
head, once in the chest and now she is paralyzed and her 
husband is forced by court order to take care of her for 
the rest of his natural life. Erin watches in horror for ten 
minutes. 

4:27:11 Before the commericals in the broadcast, Erin 
puts in what are called “‘teasers.’” These are supposed to 
tease the viewer into watching through the commerical. 
These are the, “You could save this child’s life,” 
segments. One of the assistants shows his teaser to Erin 
but it’s not quite right. “Don’t tell them the story,” she 
says. “‘Make them want to see the story.” 

4:32:36 Another woman on Oprah Winfrey is talking 
about being doused in lighter fluid and set on fire by her 
husband. She says she did not think she would die. 

4:44:37 Rich Becker, the sportscaster, works at his 
desk and as he finishes stories he reads them out loud in 
his broadcasting voice and times them with a stop 
watch to make sure he’s not going to run over the time 
he’s been alloted. 

When he finished typing up his stories for the night he 
decides, “This is going to be a good show.” 

4:46:23 The archaity of the Channel 5 News Room is 
furthered by the realization that the typewriters are what 
all the news is created on. They have no computers. 

Appropriatly, Erin Clark is the fastest typist in the 
world. She doesn’t look at the keys, she blisters along at 
a pace that the typwriter barely keeps up with. 

But as it turns out, Erin Clark is also. the sloppiest 
typist in the world. The scripts she turns out, are only 
distantly English. They are littered with typos and 


misspellings. Later in the evening she will ask how to 
spell Panama. 


4:53:59 Erin steps out for a cigarette. 

Rob says in his broadcast voice, “Coming up on News 5, we’ 
you a sleeping newscast.’’” He doesn’t like Fridays. 

4:59:57 An NBC syndicate gets current footage of events by sa 
feed. The way that works is a broadcast window opens up for . 
amount of time and a station like WPTZ gets five minutes of 
they have to record the transmission. 

What happened on Friday was that they were waiting for excl 


l 


time 
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Erinas seen from the production room. 


footage from Calgary. When the window opened, at exactly 5 
(the tape went into machine three seconds before then) the audi 
messed up and you couldn’t hear what Tim Singer (the other 
scaster) was saying. Somebody immediately got on the phone t 
York. Then the phone from Calgary started ringing. One person if 
both phones to New York and Calgary at the same time trying to 
out what the problem was and where it started. 

The window only opens for five minutes and if they don’t get 
tape in that time, they have to wait for Tom Brokaw to get hi 
before a window can open again. And it’s anybody’s guess ho 
Tom’s going to need the window. 

At the end of five minutes, the window closes and the audio 
gets fixed. Rich Becker says, “Shit, shit, shit,” and scrambles 


Erin and Rob review scripts before going to the 
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A DAY WW THE LIFE 


Erin Clark livs by the minute 


something put together for the 6 o’clock show. _- 

The problem is not just one of pride. A sponsor has paid for the ‘‘ex- 
clusive footage from Calgary”’ and it doesn’t look like that sponsor is 
going to get any for that night. = 

5:12:17 Another window opens from Calgary. ‘‘The audio is even 
worse,” the technician says. 

Elsewhere, in the studio, Erin is getting prepped for the ‘‘join us at 6’ 
broadcast. ‘‘I hate my hair,” she says. “I just had it cut. He usually does 


JOHN CHAISSON 


Friday was not a good day at WPTZ. 


such a good job. . .” 

We notice that the moniters on the desk can be changed to watch 
other networks, the on-air moniter, or the in-studio moniter. ‘You can 
watch everything at once,’’ she says. 

5:27:44 Don Craig, the assignment editor, calls the local police sta- 
tions to see if there’s any action and maybe pick up a late-breaking 
story. It doesn’t happen very often, but when it does, “It’s pretty 
chaotic,”’ Craig says. 

5:29:36 The audio still isn’t coming through from Calgary so ‘‘the 
Movie Guy”’ is resurrected and lengthened to fill the time the tape from 
Calgary was going to be in. 

_ 5:32:36 “Fuck, man. This day was going pretty well too.’”’ The audio 
from Calgary still isn’t coming through and Rich Becker isn’t happy. 


rt 
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Erin Clark, doing it all. She edits, writes and produces the entire 11 o'clock newscast. 


5:37:50 Don Craig sits comfortably in the midst of 
Calgary-related problems. At this late hour, it’s not real- 
ly his problem. He waxes philosophic, “We're very 
much a slave to the equipment.” 

Rob is still worried about the content of the newscast 
but it doesn’t keep him from writing up the the 
technical directions for the camera and tele-prompt 
operators. When he finishes, he says with a smile, “‘Not 
even sweat on the palms.”’ 

5:50:58 To add insult to injury, the ADO machine, 
the machine that puts the graphics in the box over the 
newscaster’s shoulder, breaks. 

6:00:00 The news airs and miraculously, it looks fine. 
All of the people are at the desk, made-up, ready to go. 

The remaining problem is with the footage from 
Calgary. While Erin and Rob are doing the news, Rich 
Becker runs out to the tape room to see if there is 
anything he can do in the final minutes. 

6:05:23 A window from Calgary opens up and the 
audio is okay. Rich Becker now has to edit and write the 
report. But he is needed in the studio to give the tease 
for the report from Calgary. 

He runs in and gives the tease. 

He runs out to edit the tape. 

With very little time to spare he runs back into the 
studio and goes to put his mic on when he realizes that 
he’s wearing the wrong jacket. 

He runs out to get the right jacket. ““You’re cutting it 
pretty close,”’ Rob says as Rich Becker runs out of the 
room. 

He makes it back in and gets his mic on with no time 
to spare, as soon as he sits down, the camera comes on 
and he gives the report from Calgary. Everybody is 
relieved. 

The ADO machine is fixed as effortlessly as it breaks 
and the rest of the newscast goes smoothly. 

6:34:58 Rich Becker leaves with a big sigh of relief 
and says, “‘Thank God that’s over.” 

Erin sticks around to do the five second, “‘. . . details at 
11,” promos but says, ‘That was a little rough,’’ when 
she leaves. 

History: Erin Clark graduated from UVM in 1982. 

She got her first broadcasting job with Channel 22 as 
an intern when she was still in school. She was fired 
from Channel 22 when management changed hands. 
She was out of the ‘“‘business”’ for five or six months and 
waitressed at the Windjammer in Burlington in the 
interim. 

She grew tired of waitressing and went back to her 
hometown Glenellyn, (a Chicago suburb) for a little 
while before she got her current job at Channel 5. That 
was a little over four years ago. 

She’s engaged to a man named Tom who was her high 
schoo! sweetheart. 


Short Interview: 

Cynic: There has been some talk about your involve- 
ment in Project SHARE to the effect that a newscaster 
should not be involved with promoting individual pro- 
jects. Do you think that it is unfair to use your celebri- 
ty status to promote something like project SHARE? « 

Clark: I think it’s impossible to be unbiased. There is a 
point where you have to become a part of your com- 
munity. As a local newscaster, you can’t distance 
yourself too far from the surrounding community. They 
(the viewers) have to feel like you are a part of the com- 
munity or they won’t be able to connect with you. 

In terms of something like Project SHARE, I am not 
promoting one product as much as | am trying to to bet- 
ter the community as a whole. I am sensitive to that. I 
have been asked to M.C. openings of malls and have 
refused because that is blatant promotion. But with 
something like Project SHARE, we’re simply working to 
help feed the hungry. That’s helping the community as a 
whole and the station as a whole. 

Cynic: How do you feel about your celebrity status? 

Clark: It’s nice because I can write a check anywhere. 
No, really, it has it’s ups and downs. It’s nice to be able 
to write checks but it’s a problem when, on a Sunday 
morning, you just want to run into the store in your 
sweats and pick up some milk and people come up to you 
and say, ‘Gee, you sure do look different on TV.” Or 
when people come up to Tom and myself in a restaurant. 
I’ve gotten used to it, but I think it’s harder for the peo- 
ple around me. 

Back to the Newsroom. 

8:42:01 After the 6 o’clock news, most of the staff 
leaves. This is when Erin’s position as producer really 
makes a difference. For the 11 o’clock news, Erin must 
make all the tapes and work in both national and local 
news. For the last two hours, she’s been putting those 
tapes together and now it’s time for her to write the 
scripts. 

The pace has slowed dramatically. She stops often t 
field random questions about hot topics in the news. W« 
talk about the situation in Israel and the up-coming 
presidential elections. 

9:58:57 ‘You start to burn out about now,”’ Erin says 
There are only a handful of people left at the station 
She’s putting the final wraps on the last of the scripts for 
the 11 o’clock show. 

10:07:46 “‘That’s all she 
reflexively. The news is ready to go. 

10:40:18 On the mandatory calls to the police sta- 
tions, Erin picks up a big cocaine bust in New York City. 
She will add this to the 11 o’clock show. 


Between calls we bid our farewells. 


wrote,” she says self- 
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TN TIMERS on the beach 


7 FT. LAUDERDALE’S PREMIERE 
CONCERT AND DANCE CLUB 
18 YEARS AND OLDER ADMITTED 


—— CELEBRATE —— 


SPRING BREAK *88 


in Ft. Lauderdale 
10 A.M. - 6 P.M. - POOLSIDE PARTIES 


Live D.J. Emceeing Poolside Contest * Water Volleyball Tournament 
Free Beer Chug Relays ¢ Free T-Shirt Relays ¢ The Belly Flop Contest 
and climax the day with... 

The Wettest, Wet T-Shirt Contest featured in Playboy Magazine 
Cash Prizes © Free T-Shirts © and other giveaways 
Summers Games And Wet Water T's Videos Now On Sale! — 


7 P.M. - 8 P.M. - COLLEGE HAPPY HOUR 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMNCYT PARTY * TUFSDAY ,“MARCE 15, ‘88 


FREE SPRING BREAK ‘88 T-SHIRT WITH PAID ADMISSION FOR 
ABOVE COLLEGE STUDENTS BETWEEN 7 O'CLOCK AND 8 O'CLOCK 
WITH PROPER COLLEGE 1.D. 

ALL BAR DRINKS AND DRAFT BEER — $.75 
COMPETE IN CONTESTS FOR PRIZES! 


EVENINGS 
SUMMERS on the beoch presents... “FURY” 


Ft. Lauderdale’s finest Rock'n Roll band nightly 
PLUS 6 Bars to Serve You 


6 SPRING BREAK °83 


“UNTVERS{[TY OF VERMONT PARTY * TUESDAY ;. MARCY 15th. 


ONE FREE BAR DRINK OR DRAFT OR SOFT DRINK — GOOD FROM 7 P.M. - 8 P.M. NIGHTLY 
“LIMIT ONE PER CUSTOMER 
Summers on the Beach *219 5 Atlanuc Blvd *Fr Lauderdale Flonda *(305 
(Locoted 2 block north of Las Olas Bivd on A1A 
ADMISSION POLICY: 18 Years Or Older 


462-8978 


«=. ~ CLIP AND SAVE 


“2 SOUPS * SUBS * CHILI 
fo 


Hot Macaroni 


this Week! 


_ BEER*WINE*SODA*GROCERIES 
ALWAYS FRESH & ALWAYS GOOD! 


THE PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 


our graduates 


exceeds suppl 
2 to rhe r 


The Philadelphia Institute’ is 
The Institute for Employee Benefits Training 
The Institute for Tax and Fiduciary 
Management 
The Institute for Paralegal Training 
(with specialties in International Trade Law, Litigation 
Management, Real Estate Law, General Practice, Public 
Law, and Corporate Finance and Business Law) 
The Law School Transition Program 
The London Summer International 
Legal Studies Program, and much more. 


A New Class of Law and Management Professionals 


Over 7,000 college graduates have used our 4-month gene 
level programs to qualify for positions with some of the best law 
firms, corporations, , and financial instituuons in the county. 

Our placement service will help you find a job in the city of your 
choice-a service backed by a unique tuition refund. 

B.A. required. For information and a free booklet entitled 
options. New Careers in Law and Business, return the cou- 
pon or call 1-800-222-4758. In PA, call (215) 567-4811. 


We’llbe on campus__Mar.22__, 


Contact your placement office to arrange for an interview. 


_ Nationwide, lifetime 
job placement 
GSL Loans (up to $7,500) | 1926 Arch Street 


L 
. , Philadelphia, PA 19103 
[ scree ae | 1 00-242. 458 (215) 567.4811 : 
i Bree ocho Ps Please send a copy of () your catalogues 
: THI 0 Options; New Careers in Law and Business. | 
ae ¢ | 
Cs PHILADELPHIA Name 
; INSTITUTE | Address | 
i: A by 3 | (ee re 3 Zip | 
as. \ proved € oll (Yt. of Grad) 
as American Bar | z a4 | 

. . i 

a Association (present) RUVT (home) | 
: 
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Birth, School, Work, Death, the God- 


fathers’ newest release, touches on many 


drawn-out subjects with a new attitude. 


Punk progression 


By RLCH DORAN 

Ever since the creation of punk tock back in the late 
middle seventies, the music form has progressed beyond 
its initial thrashing approach. A perfect example of this 
come in the form of the Godfathers’ major label debut on 
Epic records: Birth, School, Work, Death. Sounding like a 
more mature and developed Screaming Blue Messiahs, the 
Godfathers come off loud, hard, and fast. Lucklily, as 
with the Messiahs, they are talented enough to pull it off. 

The albums title track, and first single, opens the 

album with a sample of the Godfathers’ cynicism and 
sound. “I’ve been high and I’ve been low and I don’t 
know where to go,” lead vocalist Peter Coyne sings, 
before the band rushes into the dramatic chorus describ- 
ing the various stages of life everyone eventually goes 
through. The guitarists of 
the Godfathers, Kris 
Dollimore and Mike Gib- 
son, combine to flesh out 
the sound to an even 
greater extent than smaller 
bands are capable of while 
the rhythm provided by 
Chris Coyne’s bass and 
George Mazur’s drums able- 
ly back them up. The rest of 
the first side proves that 
this is no fluke. All of this is 
backed up by the harmonies 
provided by the group that 
makes songs like ‘“‘It’s So 
Hard,” ‘“‘Love Is Dead,” 
and “‘If I Only Had Time”’ 
work so well. 

Drugs are a major theme 
in the music. Not the use of 
drugs, but the abuse of 
them. ‘‘Birth, School, 
Work, Death’”’ and the se- 
cond track, “If 1 Only Had Time’”’ are chock full of them 
while the side’s closer, ‘When Am I Coming Down,” is 
alomst an anthem with Hendrix-style guitars, exag- 
gerated vocals and a general psychedelic feel about it. 
The other style of songs are sort of twisted love songs. “‘If 
I Only Had Time’”’ asserts that ‘“‘Cary Grant’s on LSD” 
and that ‘‘If I only had time I’d think of the perfect 
crime.” 

“Tell Me Why,” on the other hand, is a rather sar- 
castic love song, featuring classic lines like “I told her 
that I loved her more than I loved myself...and that’s 
saying something.” “‘It’s So Hard,’’ meanwhile, is a 
more melancholy song about the morning after a not- 
too-successful night. ‘I’ve woken up in a dream, And 
there’s nothing I can do, Her lipsticks written on the 


The 


Oh, how they change. Now, which one is he? 


mirror, says I don’t love you.” 

Side two opens with an alomst heavy metal/Beastie 
Boys style psudo-parody called “‘’Cause I Said So.’’ The... 
absolute insanity of the lyrics, coupled with some truths, 
pulls it off beatuifully (“Every days a thrill when you're 
living like me, don’t read Baudelaire’s poetry, and I 
don’t need no PHD, ’Cause I’m ten times smarter than ~ 
you'll ever be, ’Cause I said so!’’). You can almost hear 
‘You wake up late for school and you don’t wanna go!” 
instead, but the treatment is purely sarcastic. “STB” 
and “‘Obsession’’ follow the love song vein but they 
both treat it differently. ‘‘Obsession” is a sort-of post 
break-up statement of, well, obsession, while the pro- 


tagonist of “STB” treats his girlfriend as some sort of ~ _ 
phone-sex message, if that’s not what he’s doing altedy *" 


’ 


in ‘‘Obsession.’ 
‘Just: Like “Yous sis 
perhaps the most delicate 
track on the album. It 
moves quite adeptly from 
asking someone to be a 
“friend for today”’ to noting 
that he has found more 
than that, “I just want to 
share the good times with 
someone who looks just like 
you.” The style of the song, 
while really not that far 
from their normal ap- 
proach, does show how far 
the Godfathers. can strech 
their style successfully and 
also how far they have mov- 
ed past the original punk 
sound they had on their 
first album, Hit By Hit, on 
Link Records which com- 
piled their first singles. 
“Love Is Dead’’ also, 
pushes them away from the guitar-driven loudness of 
many of the other songs, relying on Coyne’s vocals and 
the groups backing harmonies to push it along. Coyne is 
up to the challenge, and the song comes off quite well. 
Just as an interesting sidebar to the music, the inside 
sleeve of the album shows the obilgatory pictures of the 
band, but with a rather interesting twist. If you want to 
see how average a group of psuedo-punk rockers can look 
(before they become pseudo-punk rockers), just check 
out their schoolboy pictures. Trying to match them with 
their couterparts on the cover can be a real challenge. 
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The following excerpts have been provided by The 
Washington Post Book Review, ‘‘New In Paperback’’ 
section. 


NONFICTION 


The Fatal Shore, by Robert Hughes (V intage, $10.95). 
This splendid history tells of Australia’s founding as a 
penal colony 200 years ago. For many readers, it was the 
nonfiction book of 1987: immensely readable, elegantly 
researched, teeming with affecting characters. Incredible 
as it seems, the island continent lay unknown by the 
West until 1770. Seventeen years later Britain began 
dumping forlorn convicts atBotany Bay, the site of 
modern Sydney. There ina sense they remained im- 
prisoned, “‘locked in (an) historical immensity of blue 
heat, bush, sandstone, and the measured booming glassy 
Pacific rollers.’”’ But they founded a nation. The author, 
an Australian, was the narrator of the PBS series on 
modern art, The Shock of the New. 

Opening Up of the Soviet Economy, by Jerry Hough 
(Brookings, $8.95). The author, who teaches at Duke 
and commutes to a Washington think tank, is one of a 
handful of Soviet experts who seems to know what he’s 
talking about. In this brief study, he looks at what effect 
the introduction of domestic and foreign com- 
petitiveness will have on the Russian economy, a subject 
of critical significance to American policy. 


FICTION 


Augustus Carp, Esq., by Himself (Penguin, $4.95). The 


narrator of this exquisitely funny satire is the self-same 
Augustus Carp, who at the age of 47 feels moved by the 
urge “‘to place some higher example before the world.” 
That example is himself and the stainless life he has led, 
for Augustus Carp is the very soul of stuffy, priggish self- 
righteousness: a \man of false piety and inveterate 
deviousness, of exaggerated manners and coarse ambi- 
tion, of ostentatious temperance and gross appetite. He 
is in sum the ultimate parody of middle-class British gen- 
tility, and one could scarcely ask for parody more deftly 
or entertainingly done. His ‘‘autobiography”’ was first 
published, anonymously, in 1924. Subsequently its ac- 
tual author was identified as Sir Henry Howarth 
Bashford, a physician of distinction and author of 
humerous works of nonfiction. As Anthony Burgess tells 


us in his afterward to the most welcome edition, 


Augustus Carp, Esq., acquired a small but passionate cult 
following over the years; now it is time for the fellow to 


"acquire the large readership he so odiously deserves. 


SCIENCE FICTION AND. FANTASY 
EE ee 


~ New Destinies: Spring 1988, edited by Jim Baen (Baen 


Books, $3.50). Self described as “the paperback 
Magazine of science fiction and speculative fact,” New 
Destinies has actually been a leading forum for practi- 
tioners of “hard’’ science fiction. By this is meant 
writers devoted to new technology, enthusiastic about 
NASA and space exploration, sympathetic to Star 
Wars, libertarian in philosophy, and generally very up to 
date in their scientific expertise. The godfather of the 
gtoup is Robert Heinlein, while the capos are Larry 
Niven, Jerry Pournelle, and Charles Sheffield. In this 


_ Current issue Sheffield provides.two major essays, one on 


NASA’s space program in the aftermath of the 
Challenger disaster and the other on superconductors. 
This latter, “The Winding Road,” is a first-rate explana- 
tion of just what high temperature superconductors do 
and why we need them. Hans Moravec’s provocatively 
titled “Harvard Doesn’t Publish Science Fiction,” offers 
two outtakes from a current book on futurism, the first 
on superfast computersand, the other on exotic materials 
Science. Good, fascinating stuff. The main stories in this 
issue though seem suspiciously like in-house nepotism; 

th are parts of on-going shared worlds projects 
(published by Baen Books): Larry Niven’s “Brenda,” 
m a new War Worlds series and Dean Ing’s 
athouse” from a sequence called The Man-Kzin 
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Rent a Snowboard for Spring Break! 
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9 Center Street Burlington, VT 802-864-9204 
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SNOWBOARDS SKATEBOARDS & STYLE 


The American Express® Card can play a starring role 
virtually anywhere you shop, from Tulsa to Thailand. 
Whether you're buying a TV or a T-shirt. So during college 
and after, it’s the perfect way to pay for just about 
everything you'll want. 


How to get the Card now. — 


College is the first sign of success. And because we believe » 
in your potential, we've made it easier to get the American 
Express Card right now. Whether you're a freshman, senior 

or grad student, look into our new automatic approval 
offers. For details, pick up an application on campus. Or 


call 1-800-THE-CARD and ask for a student application. 
The American Express Card. — 
Don't Leave School Without It?" ~ 
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——§TUDENT LIFE—— 


JUST SO YOU KNOW 


WHAT THEY’RE SAYING 


By DOC WARNER 
Many of you may be traveling south in a few weeks. 
We at the Cynic would like to provide, as a public ser- 
vice, the following expressions and their meanings to 
facilitate your understanding of this sometimes baffling 


_ culture. Each entry will be defined and then used in a 


way that any Yankee could understand. Then the word 
or phrase will be used in a typical Southern sentence so 
that the Yankee understanding of the true meaning may 
be heightened. We would like to stress that this list has 
been compiled by real Southerners. However, please be 
warned that Ft. Lauderdale, Palm Beach, and Miami 
have little or no relation to the South proper, and the 
citizens of these’ lands may meet your attempts at 
cultural exchange with blank looks and a familiar, 
““Geez, guy, what the fuck?” 


Ass (n.) You may think you know what this word 
means. In the South, however, it is used in other ways. 
Usually, it represents an entire being, as in: 

“Get yo ass outa here!”’ 
so drunk that I fell my ass down.” 

“You really showed your ass last night!’ 

Yank: body, being, soul. 

Ex: See above. 

Aways away (adv.) Describes an irritatingly great 
distance. 

Yank: “I winter in the Caymans (whine). It takes so 
long to get there!”’ 

Ex:‘*Are you sure we have enough Jim Beam for the se- 
cond half? That liquor store is shore aways away from 
here.” 

A Whole Nuther (adj.) A different matter. 

Yank: “This is another issue entirely!”’ 

Ex: ‘Hey Mama! We ate a whole nuther bag of 
Golden Flake!” 

Big-o (adj.) Not what Yankees call the ‘‘Big ©’. It’s the 
opposite of ‘‘Lil’ 0”, and is usually used to describe fish 
and good portions. 

Yank: ‘‘That certainly is a large plate of sushi you have 
there.” 

Ex: “Hey, lookit the big-o ice cream cone that lady 
has!” 

Book ass (v.) To move in-one direction (usually away 
from trouble and/or policemen) with great speed. Also 
rarely. used as an adjective to describe fast cars. 

Yank: ‘‘Shit! The DEA!! We’re outa here!!” 

Ex: “I just got a new S-10 Blazer. That thing’ll pretty 
much book (some) ass.”’ 

_ Also: ‘‘Haul ass’, ‘‘Bat butt”’ 

Boss—Man (n.) An employer. | 

Yank: ‘(Oh Darn! The CEO caught me embezzling 
funds!”’ ; 

Ex: “Shit! The boss-man seen me drinking Busch beer 

on break!’ 
Carry/Ride (v.) To carry or ride someone is to privide 
them with transportation, usually by car. In the South, it 
is perfectly acceptable (and often encouraged) to ask a 
guy/girl whom you may have only recently met to ‘ride 
you home’. 


“T got 


Yank: ‘Could you drive me to the library?” 

Ex: ‘Hey, Doug is pretty much four-thirds. We better 
tide him back to the apartment.’ (See ‘Four—Thirds 
Drunk’.) 

Coke (n.) Any oAa all soft drinks in the South. No mat- 
ter what you’ve got, its a Coke.”’ 

Yank: Soda 

Ex: ‘‘Would you like a Coke? We have Pepsi, 7-UP 
and Nehi Belly Washers.”’ 

Fiddin-uh (v.) Translates to: “‘fixing to”, which méans 
to be in a state of preparedness to perform a specific task. 

Yank: “I believe I’m ready to begin studying.” 

Ex: “I’m fiddin-uh make us a drink.” 

Four-Thirds Drunk (adj.) Used to describe any 
Southern football fan at their school’s game against the 
South East Rhode Island Institute for Librarians. 

Yank: ‘‘Trashed, like I was so drunk.” 

Ex: “Did we win? | don’t remember, I was just about 
four-thirds drunk at the time.”’ 

Holt-to (n.) Contact with or control over a desired ob- 
ject or person. 

Yank: “‘Have your service call my service.” 

Ex: ‘‘We need to get a holt-to Rob if we want to go to 

the barbeque.” 
Haayie!! (n.) Greeting or salutation. It is usually accom- 
panied by an excruciatingly phony embrace which can 
be compared to a nice warm limp handshake enveloping 
the entire torso. Can also be used to greet males, in 
which case the hair on the right (or left, depending on 
which hand sports the largest rings) is tucked behind the 
corresponding ear. 

Yank: ‘“‘How bitching to see you again.”’ 

Ex: ‘“‘Haayie!! (hair rustling noises) You look so good!! 
(head cocked coyly to one side.)”’ 

I’mo (v.) Translates to: “I’m going to ...”’ 


“If any of those long haired 
freak-o’s from up north 
says shit to me I’mo have to 
Open up a can of whoop- 
ass”’ 


Yank: ‘I will now shoot this pheasant.”’ 

Ex: “‘I’mo go get me a deer.”’ 

Jerk a Knot In You (v.) A threat of bodily harm that is 
considered quite serious. Usually offered up by the pater- 
nal parent when confronted with the moral outrage of a 
whining, demanding son/daughter. 

Yank: “I’m going to give you the spanking of your 
life.” ; 

Ex: ‘‘Go get you a switch, boyuh! I’mo jerk a knot in 
you.”’ Also, but slightly more serious: ‘‘Snatch You 
Baldheaded,”’ as in “Billy Bob, you better clean up that 
dogshit in a hurry, or I’mo snatch you baldheaded.”’ 
Kinfolk (n.) All persons related to you are your kinfolk. 
This group gathers at Thanksgiving and Christmas to 
consume massive quantities of food. As you can imagine, 
gatherings of this nature in some small pockets of the 
South require accomodations that are very roomy. 

Yank: ‘‘These three guys are my cousins.” 

Ex: “Didn’t I tell you to rent out the Omni for the 
kinfolk?”’ 

Also: ‘‘People,”’ as in ‘‘Zachariah brought up all his peo- 
ple with him from Cat Mash.”’ 

Mash (v.) To push or press, as in a button or a gas pedal. 

Yank: (in elevator) “Could you press number five, 
please?” 

Ex: (actual words of Cale Yarborough, famous 
Southern race car driver) ‘‘When I get in my car, I just 
put my foot to the pedal and mash that sucker flat!”’ 
Mug (n.) Term for any object being discussed. Although 
technically it could be used in place of any noun, ‘mug’ 
is usually used for objects that one respects or fears 
slightly. 

Yank: ‘‘Jeez! That exam was a real bitch!’ 

Ex: ‘I woulda run over that rattlesnake on my four- 
wheeler, but I didn’t want to sling that mug up onto my 


back.”’ 
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Women stand in line as they are rated on their swim suit 
appearance. 


Open Up a Can of Whoop-Ass (v.) To strike a party 
repeatedly until no longer recognizable. 

Yank: “If that man insults my wife once more I shall 
have to use brute force to make him stop.”’ 

Ex: “If any of those long-haired freak-o’s from up 
north says shit to me I’mo have to open up a can of 
whoopz-ass.”” 

Also: ‘“‘Open up a case.”’ 

Reckon (v.) To suppose or formulate. 

Yank: “‘I guess we should be going.”’ 

Ex: “Do you reckon we'll need a coat and tie?”’ 
Red-Headed. Stepchild (n.) A derisive term denoting a 
clumsy, lanky, basically unwanted person. 

Yank: Dork, Geek. Dumbshit. 

Ex: “He ran outa here like a Red-Headed Stepchild!” 
Riled Up (adj.) Agitated or frustrated. 

Yank: “Man, like I was so fucking pissed!”’ 

Ex: ‘“‘You best watch ol Bubba. He can get pretty riled 
up at times.” 

Thing (n.) A container, or an amount. Usually heard in 
fast food restaurants to denote food serving sizes. 

Yank: portion 

Ex: ‘‘Yeah, gimme a Whopper, a thing of fries and a 
Coke.” 

Thought I’d Been Called and Couldn’ t Come (adj.) 


Describes a situation in which one finds himself con- _ 


fronted with something that is very frightening. 
Yank: ‘‘I was shocked to learn that I had AIDS.” 
Ex: “‘Hell, when that cop pulled me over, I thought I’d 
been called and couldn’t come!”’ 
Tote (v.) To carry or pull behind you, as in a barge, a 
trailer, or a four-thirds drunkard. 


Yank: ‘‘Could you help me carry all these books to the - 


library?” 


Ex: “I’m getting pretty tired of toting you around this 


mall, Charlene. If you don’t catch up to me I’mo make 
you wait in the car.”’ 
Ya'll (n.) Refers to a group of more than one person. 
Yank: “‘Hey youse guys! We need like a monstrous 
pizza!”’ 
Ex: “Hey ya'll! Let’s go get us some fried chicken!” 


And just to round out your Sourthern vocabulary, here _ 


are some favorite similies, metophors and wizen 
expressions. 

‘He, she, or it is:” 

“‘Deader than a boiled owl!” 

“Grinning like a mule eating briars!”’ 

“Hotter than a whore on nickel night!”’ 

“Slicker than owl shit!”’ 

“Quicker than shit through a goase!”’ 

“Flatter than piss on a plate!”’ 

We at the Cynic hope that this list will help you blend 
in on your voyage south, and may you never hear those 
much-feared words, 
mouth,” 


“‘Boyuh, you shore is got a purty — : 
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A map showing some of the countries students study. 


Foreign Language Power 


By PETER HAMMER 

Eight years ago the administration of the School of 
Arts and Sciences first discussed broad curriculum 
changes in the general education requirements of all BA 
candidates. Over the following six years the plan 
matured and two years ago incoming “‘first year 
students’’ became required to study areas such as science 
and foreign language. To further broaden the liberal arts 
background, students were also required to elect a minor 
on top of their major. 

Major colleges and universities across the country 
have assimilated these program changes, as UVM has, in 
response to the call for better and more strict academic 
environments. 

An area of special interest and great change is the 
foreign language requirement. Students, according to 
the new plan, are required to complete a full two year 
study of a foreign language. This has had profound ef- 
fects on the class size, faculty, and future outlook: of 
various language departments. In general, class size has 
increased, faculty and staff is increasing, and general in- 
terest in foreign languages is increasing. A similar pat- 
tern is presently occuring nationwide. 

According to the Modern Foreign Language Associa- 
tion and the ADFL Bulletin for January, 1988, in a 
survey done in Fall 1986 of 2,659 two- and four-year in- 
stitutions, the total enrollment in foreign languages in- 
creased 8.5% between 1980 and 1986 to 1,003,234 
students. Of those enrolled in a foreign language course, 
46.6% are enrolled in Spanish, 31.2% in French, 13.7% 
in German, and 4.6% and 3.9% in Italian and Russian 
respectively. The highest percentage change in students 
enrolled between 1983 and 1986 shows two of the 
“hardest’’ languages having the largest jumps in percen- 
tage enrollment changes: Japanese and Chinese with 
45.4% and 28.2% respectively. Hebrew has shown a 


19.2% decrease in total enrollment between the years 


1977 and 1986. Of the five most commonly studied 
languages (Spanish, French, German, Italian, and Rus- 
sian in that order), the Romance languages total 82.4% 
of all students studying foreign languages. In 1970, 
Spanish displaced French as the most popularly studied 
foreign language in the U.S. However, both continue to 
dominate within this country due to Latin American in- 
fluences from the south and French-Canadian influences 
from the north. 

According to Professor Wolfgang Mieder, Chairperson 
of the German and Russian Department (which also in- 
cludes Hebrew), UVM follows the national trend very 
closely. French and Spanish are showing the highest 
growth in enrollment (35% for Spanish), while German 
is also increasing, Russian is showing an ever so slight in- 
crease, and Hebrew, unlike the national pattern, is 
shows no change in enrollments. Italian and Chinese 
have both been re-instated at the University and are 
showing continual increases in enrollment, Italian show- 
ing a dramatic 35% increase between ’85-’86 and 


87-88. 


The foreign language requirement must be met with a 


me 


full two year study of a foreign language. Dean John G. 
Jewett of Arts and Sciences, who played a particularly 


Wa 


important role in the forming of the language require- 
ment, sees two years of study as an important point in 
the language acquisition process. ‘“There was a clear 
concensus that foreign language instruction is 
qualitatively different at the 52 level. (The language re- 
quirement) allows the student direct access to. other 
cultures. One year (of study) is not enough. The student 
forgets a lot of it. After two years the language sticks,” 
he said. Language Chairpersons all made presentations 
to the faculty with regard to the question of the required 
length of study, which, after long discussion, lead to the 
two year program. ; 

Since students who: would not normally have had a 
desire to study a foreign language would be required the 
same two years, the old ‘‘dash’’ course was ended. Under 
the old system, the student was required to also complete 
the next course in sequence in order to receive credit for 
the first, regardless of the grade in that course. The 
thought behind the change was, according to Professor 
Mieder, that ‘‘in languages it is important to do well in 
the early stages, to get that base.’’ This allows the stu- 
dent the ability to try a language and change to another 
language between 1-2 without losing the 4 credits. 
However, the results in the German and Russian Depart- 
ments have been that the attrition rate is quite high. 
“Students will take German 1, but not German 2. They 
will switch to French or Spanish where they may feel 
more comfortable (because of past experience),“‘ he 
noted. 

Professor Timothy Murad, Chairperson of the 
Romance Languages Department, sees the highest in- 
crease in enrollment at and below the 52 level, but sees 
an interesting increase at both the 100 and 200 levels. 
He believes this to be a direct result of the minor re- 
quirement enforced by the new curriculum. “The 
number of literature courses has been increased, as well 
as extra sections (in the lower division),” he cited. With 
regard to the “dash” course abolishment, Professor 
Murad says that it “interrupts the orderly progression of 
the acquisition of language. Students sluff off due to 
receiving credit for (Spanish) 1.”’ 

In the German Department, Professor Mieder also 
notes an interesting and ‘“‘refreshing’’ increase in 
students at the 100 level. There has been a 30% growth 
at that level. Like Professor Murad, he cites the reason 
behind this increase as a result of the new minor require- 
ment. ‘Students get turned on at 52,” he said, ‘tand 
then decide to do their minor in German. It’s refreshing 
to see economics and science majors benefitting from 
it.” 

With the requirements and renewed interest in foreign 
language study, there have been a few “close out” pro- 
blems, like in Spanish, the most popular language at 
UVM. “During the first year of the requirement the nor- 
mal class size was limited to 25, which is too big, larger 
than recommended by the MLA (Modern Language 
Association). Then for ’86-’87 the limit was upped to 
28,” he noted. He also sees the popular time periods be- 
ing closed out, while unpopular times remain open. 
“Students should be willing to take the 8:00 class if 

please turn to page 27 
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ike’s 
TRIPLE-S* 


Good Deal..Good Meal 


1 Slice..Pepperoni 
2 Salad..House Special 
3 Soda..Your Choice 


$2.99 includes tax a 


Main ST. at §. Winooski 
864-0072 


*Served only in the restaurant 


Heart disease 
or stroke 
can cheat you 
out of the best 
years of your life. 


fisted pon nie k ce el RD gra 


Those are the years s..ared 
with people you love. And ) 
when a loved one is gone, 
everything changes. You 
can't imagine the loss, unless 
it happens to you. Last year, 
nearly one million Ameri- 
cans died of heart disease 
and stroke — 200,000 of 
them before retirement age. 

The American Heart 
Association is fighting to re- 
duce early death and dis- 
ability from heart disease and 
stroke with research, profes- 
sional and public educa- 
tion, and community service 
programs. 

But more needs to be 
done. 

You can help us save 
young lives by sending your 
dollars today to your local 
Heart Association, listed in 
your telephone directory. 


4 
, 


$ American Heart 
Association 


WERE FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE 
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The Center for Cultural Pluralism would like to thank everyone who 
helped make the Soul Food Dinner a soulful success. Special thanks to 
Richard ‘Federal Express” Johnson for the Sweet Potato Pies, Fred ‘‘Kit- 
chen Man”’ Heismayer for essential kitchen support, and the following 


students who made this event possible: 


Oudit Goolcharan 


Sharon Guest — 


Woo Jin Ho 


Filipe Miranda 


R ; 
Lorraine Slyvain See Jaymie Lewis 


Velma Langley | 
Michelle Carter Abdot ‘Khan 


Karl Jagbandhansingh 
Thanks for all your help! 


¢ % 


. 


We'd rather tie you up for a couple of hours than S2e you tie 
yourself down to a bad career decision. 

That’s why we’re holding our Jordan Marsh Presentation— 
and why you owe it to yourself to stop by and find out more about 
New England's dominant department store. Come get the inside 
story on our Executive Training Program, considered one of the 
finest in the country, and on how to become a successful executive 
in today’s fast-paced, competitive retail industry. 

So whether you’ re a senior looking to start your career on the 
right track, or an underclassman tracking down a full-time, paid 
internship, do yourself a favor and check out the Jordan Marsh 
presentation. 

It’s one evening you’re bound to remember. 


THE JORDAN MARSH 
PRESENTATION — 
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The 


QUESTION 


MAN 


Falling Question 


wouldn’t know but they say that when you take 

] acid sometimes you can look at parts of your 

body as if they didn’t belong to you. For in- 

stance, a person can watch his hand burn and not feel it 

and just sit and watch and be fasinated by the smell and 
the sound and the color but forget about the pain. 

I wouldn’t know about the Owsley part but I believe 
the other part, all chemicals aside. 

I believe a person can watch themselves burn and not 
feel the pain. We saw Liddy do it. I believe that there are 
those among us who can do it and feel the pain and not 
care anyway. 

I know that pain is appealing in a romantic way that 
you read about but never feel. I know that it is easy to 
get pulled into that because of something that you don’t 
believe but think might be worth trying anyway. I have 
watched some go down thinking this all the while but 
when they hit bottom they stopped smiling. 

I know and | have smelled the smoke. I have even 
seen the fire and the red in the toilet when you wake up. 
I’ve felt that fire deep within. I’ve started that fire deep 
within. 

But it’s cold. It sucks in heat from within you and it 
pulls it to a place where you can never get it back. It 
pulls it to an unimaginable depth. It’s almost funny 
when you stand next to that hole and look down. So 
deep and so compelling. So destructive and cruel. 

Beautiful by virtue of it’s force alone. I looked down 
and I laughed and cried at the same time. And then | 
was just plain scared and ran like a blind rabbit in a 
house of mirrors. 

I ran and I haven’t stopped yet. 

Only now I’m watching myself run. John Madden says 
it might be a record year. Most yardage by a rookie since 
who knows when. Probably as long ago as last year. 

I read a book by John Updike and I read a book by 
Hunter Thompson. | read a book by Sigmund Freud. I’m 
no better off for any of it. 

When I was a kid I wasn’t even that fasinated by fire 
but I managed to almost burn the house down once. 
Again, now, much later, I find myself wanting to live 
next to that house I almost burned down. Not exactly 
interested by the smoke but unable to get away from it. 

Like a moth to a flame. 

Posed Question: You know that feeling you get when 
you’re standing at the edge of a big cliff and you want 
to jump off? What keeps you from jumping? 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: The thing that keeps me from jumping is the rope 
that I tie to my ankle and to my closet doorknob. I know 
myself well and plan for these things by making it im- 
possible to make a wrong move. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: The fact that there might be one Honeymooners 
show that I may not have seen. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. : 

I.: I had a friend who once did fall off a cliff and she 
was menstruating at the time so, of course, she had a 
tampon in. When she hit the water, the tampon was 
lodged so far inside her, that she had to have it surgically 
removed. That’s why I’ll never jump off a cilff. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: The fact that you haven’t lost your virginity yet. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: Life in general. 

Q.M.:*Pgses Question. 

I.: Wanting not to be in pain and the chance of 
mating with Grace Jones. " 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: The fear that when I hit the water, my balls are go- 
ing to come out my ears. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: Oh, gosh, I don’t know. Probably because my 
grandmother is still alive. 


Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: It’s funny you ask that because I was confronted 
with that exact situation the other day and I came very 
close to jumping. Actually I was just driving to work 
when | was overcome with the urge to dirve into the on- 
coming lane. The thing that kept me from going 
through with it was that at the same time I realized that 
to do that would be the most selfish thing a person could 
do. And nobody likes a selfish person. 
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By TED GREY 


I don’t go to Rasputin’s, if I can avoid it, and I don’t 
go to Texas, so Church below Main is slightly off the 
beaten track for me. This seems appropriate for a 
restaurant that distinguishes itself in a town with an in- 
credible number of good places to eat. The awning 
boasts: “5-Spice Cafe — Great Asian Food ”’. Jazz 
crackles quietly on an outdoor speaker. 

If you know someone who has built their own house 
here in Vermont, there is a raw board, not-quite-finished 
feel to the interior carpentry. This is the feeling of the 
Five Spice. The upstairs is sparsely decorated with some 
plants and local art (the art is for sale and the owner/chef 
Jerry Weinberg insists that 10% of the purchase price of 
any art sold goes to charity). The two bathrooms sport 
collages of classic cartoons. 

Downstairs there are a few tables and the bar where 
the sound effects of the Asian kitchen can easily be 
heard over any jazz selection. The atmosphere is simple, 
straight forward, and a pleasing alternative to the con- 
trived brass-and-mohogany or cheap Chinese motifs that 
plague the rest of Burlington. This is the only place I’ve 
found where the setting and the service are actually con- 
dusive to learning to use chopsticks. 

The saying here is: ‘‘Some like it HOT.’’ Even if you 
don’t, you'll like it. If you do, you’ll love it. 


*7 Round Trip For 
Smugglers’ Notch 
Season Pass & 
Passport 
Holders! 
Round trip 

bus only 


Bus Schedule 


Smuggl 


(Sorry, not responsible if you miss the bus.) 


People have a big choice in Burlington 
when it comes to food. The 5 Spice Cafe 


A Good Place to Taste 


iS... 


The menu is covered with quotations from customers 
about how: great the food is. It would seem that if the 
food is that great then there is no need to make such a 
fuss on the menu. The shouting menu is the only con- 
trast to the relaxed condition. 

The service is attentive, but unprofessional, a 
necessary escape from hyperactive and abrupt waiters. 

Chef Jerry Weinberg started 5-Spice as a combination 
of Chinese and Asian foods, but as the number of 
Chinese places grew, he éonceniaeed on his Asian fare. 

If you are frustrated by normal menus, this one is dif- 
ferent. It informs us that, along with French Onion, Hot 
and Sour is considered one of the finest soups in the 
world. Reluctantly, I must confess that this claim is well 
supported by the soup. The smoked shrimp appetizer is 
one of the few smoked fishes I have tried where you can 
taste fish, not just smoke. The shrimp are served with a 
light, creamy ginger sauce that complements, but does 
not mask the natural flavor. Sui Mai dumplings are 
meticulously prepared by hand and served with a thin 

‘citrus sauce. Hunan noodles are served cold and set the 
standard for spicy noodles in the area. If you are 
frustrated with chopsticks already, the Thai pork and 
crab rolls are for you because not only are they quite tas- 
ty, they can be easily speared. The house sampler (for 1 


ers’ Ski Express 


+30 Includes Round Trip Bus & Day Ski Tickets 
Daily thru March 


or 2, one is plenty) is a selection of the aforementioned 
appetizers plus two more items, such as Indonesian egg 
plant. The house sampler, along with a soup or salad, 
makes a great light meal. 

On occasion, there is a special on what are called ‘pot 
stickers’. These are dumplings cooked in a large pot that 
is allowed to boil over, and when it does, these guys stick 
to the side of the pot. Potstickers are a treat. 

Main courses here are well portioned. You will not 
leave the 5-Spice hungry, nor will you leave with that “I 
want to go to sleep’’ feeling of being over-stuffed. There 
is plenty to eat and to share, which is often the way it 
works. 

The food here is light, never overcooked, and even an 
adventure at times. The chicken curry is good, but not 
perticularly exciting. The 5-Spice shrimp and chicken 
are the flagships of the restraunt. Baby corn, bamboo 
shoots, broccoli and mushrooms are stir-fried with 
chicken or shrimp to yield some of the only gourmet 
food in Burlington. I never knew what a bamboo shoot 
tasted like until I ate one here. Rated with three stars 
(the highest rating on the menu’s heat scale) the spices 
are more of a sensation than a flavor. 

The Indonesian steak is sliced N.Y.Strip (one of the 
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By MARK SMITH. 

Have you ever been woken up in the middle of the 
night and forced out into the freezing cold by a fire 
alarm? During one of these alarms have you simply 
stayed in bed figuring that it was just the third false 
alarm of the night? No matter how you answered these 
questions, the fact is that false fire alarms are irritating 
and inherently dangerous for all involved. 

First of all, false alarms create a hassle for everyone in 
the entire residence hall. These alarms interrupt the stu- 
dent, the resting athlete and worst of all, for an intox- 
icated/ill person, who must walk down four or so flights 
of stairs (obviously not a pretty sight). The sort of incon- 
sideration which is shown toward students far outweighs 
any enjoyment recieved by the simple-minded person 
who pulled the alarm or set off the heat sensor. Not only 
are these actions inconsiderate but they are also 
dangerous. 

“The: real problem of false alarms is not inconve- 
nience but the fact that false alarms are potentially 
dangerous,” stated Sergeant Bill Bishop of the UVM 
you can'tbe close. You can Security force. ‘““After a while, people tend to ignore the 
still sharethe lowe ane alarms because they assume that they have been set off 
laughter on AT&T Long by a prankster. This attitude could lead up to a situation 
Distance Service. where people would be slow to evacuate in the event of a 

It costs less than you real fire,’ Bishop continued. 
think to hear that she likes A situation similar to the one Bishop spoke of almost 
the peace and quiet, but occured at Jeanne Mance Hall in 1984. Three false 
she misses you. So go alarms had been set off one night and when a fourth one 
ahead, give your Mom a rang, the residents assumed that it was just another false 
call. You can clean your alarm. The alarm was legitimate this time because a fire 
room later. Reach out and had broken out inside the building. Due to the quick 
touch someone® response of security and the hall advisors, no one was en- 
dangered in the blaze. 

How much does a few minutes of fun cost you if you 
are caught tampering with a fire detecting device? The 
price you will pay if caught could change your record and 
your life for the worse. Bishop noted, ‘‘Students don’t 
realize that if they are caught (creating a false alarm) 
they will receive more than a slap on the wrist.” : 

When a person is caught, a criminal record and expul 
sion from university housing typically follows. In the 
state of Vermont if a person is convicted of tampering 
with fire devices then he could receive a fine of up to 
$1000 and/or one year in jail. ‘I’ve see a number of peo- 
ple fingerprinted and cited into court for this type of of- 
fense,”’ Bishop added. 

In reality though, very few people are ever caught. 

FACTORY PRICED There are several reasons for this, many of which are ob- 
SWEATERS vious. For instance, it would be impossible as well as 
undesirable to have a security officer or Residence Assis- 
tant constantly patrolling the residence halls. 

A possible solution would be for the school to install 


Just because your Mom 
is far away, doesn’t mean 


The right choice. 


© 1988 AT&T 


“Send a little Vermont Home’”’ 


an alarm system similar to the one in Jeanne Mance. | 
: This system is set up so an alarm will sound only if two 
Ship Anywhere for FREE detectors are activated within a period of about twenty 
seconds. This has greatly cut down on the amount of 
You know the . false alarms caused by hall sports and pranksters. Unfor- — - 
; tunately, a system like this costs money and it will be the 
La ipige esta yan, \ feeling Vermont students that will foot the bill for such a campus-wide 
oe apngenen speck ts0° ‘es, . system. 
venue v0 crak foe Quer gives you. The A simpler and less expensive way of halting this pro- 
"one, ters boate, museums Vermont Knitting blem would be for irritated students to start speaking up. 


“Fire alarms affect everyone. People have to have an 


: comty Fairs, ay,” 
: idea of who is doing this. Students know more than they 


aang’ O28'"9! 


Ze 
m | 
pamp, horbes, m'dFlower, - : 
za ; Co. has designed 
O 


cp $i i0g@, qu ef rates : 
. atte eae aaa iheep, honing i > , and created a are saying,” Bishop stated. 

ty to caeges  2ntiyes, moun teas, / * = 0 From a student’s perspective it probably would be hard 

Pegn nde mak ee rages, Fring fia 100% cotton to play the part of the “‘tattle tale” but the cost of doing 

NEN Te ewes, f ; sweater just for otherwise may be too high. Setting aside the inherent 

yerunteer WERGhe> AE Kabng beating, |’ dangers and hassles of false alarms, there is a financial 
FOR Se ; ais you. From mud side as well. UVM security officer Sue Roberts noted, “It 
| 7M ESC season to m aple costs money to refill a fire extinguisher or reset a detec- 
Bese gl ae tor. I can assure you that it’s not the Univeristy that is 
| y pa fey bat eS syrup, the sweater paying for these costs but the students.’ 

i rly polly Dh | © Fire detectors are neccessary for a safe school com- 


i | 

says It all! nS munity. There is no funny side to false alarms, which 
Visa and Mastercard purchases can be made by calling create nothing more than hassles and potentially 
dangerous situations. The simplest deterent to false 
862-6878 alarms lies with the students in the halls. ‘People know 
’ more than they are saying and | just want to appeal to 

All of our sweaters ols # the d J ‘ VERMONT Open 7 days a week 862-6878 those people to open up and help us,” adds Bishop. 
ea ee Pen ebe 4a, t AKMITTING = Shelburne Rd. Although you may feel that tattling on the guy down 
EB yivotores patio avitlie 53 COMPANY = ("Sour simater Cheyeet the hall is an uncool thing to do, intentional false alarms 
are set off by ignorant people who do not deserve to be 

students at the University of Vermont. 
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continued from page 23 

they’re serious,” he said.’ German, Russian, and the 
Classics are not experiencing “‘close out’’ problems and 
still have room for more students. 

A concern has arisen with this increase in popularity 
of language study as to the effects on the faculty. Pro- 
fessor Mieder says that “the UVM Administration has 
been very helpful and supportive with requests. Dean 
Jewett provided immediately one faculty member.” So 
far the German Department has grown by one FTE or 
Full Time Equivalent, a tenure track position. With that 


Professor Mieder sees the German Department’s pro- ¢ nite 
Re Fc cts A $5.95 unlimited Lunch Bar Saturday only 11:30-3:00 
Mieder on the Administration’s helpful role. “Lecturers C Tea ite) Et ee beers Nh 


: iM Ne eee OF eee te 
have been hired so that professors do not take on addi- Pies Ses AINE 


tional sections.” Both agree that faculty scholarship has 
not decreased in quality, but rather increased. The quali- 
ty of teaching, according to Professor Mieder, ‘has in- 
creased because of the solid scholarly expectations of 


UVM. The foreign language departments are solid in AlO04 
teaching and in service they are very, very good.” — 
“With the high departmental interest in forei | i i 
gn 
languages, one wonders if the students share the same Physical Education 
enthusiasm. Mike Hammond, a senior majoring in My first time tutoring was a night 


Economics not under the new curriculum requirements, 
claims he wanted to take Russian but could not due to 
the semester sequence in which courses are offered. ‘I 
wish they could offer 1 during the Spring too,” he add- 
ed. Various departments are sponsoring many on-campus 


to remember. My student was some- 
thing called Bone Crusher Reed, a.k.a. 
Billy Jo, defensive tackle for the foot 
ball team. 


events. Both Russian and German movies are shown on- : Pos : I had the shock of my life when 
campus, and each year UVM becomes a Latin cultural ca — he answered his dorm room door. 

center where many Vermont high schools come for —l€} He was about six foot Seven. wes 
Latin Day. The Living/Learning Center now houses diameter, And when he shook my a) 
many different foreign language houses including : a. ‘ hand, I thought Id never get it back. 
French, Spanish, and German. As Professor Mieder . So there I was, face-to-knee with 


noted “there are alot of double majors in foreign 
langauges; a number in French and German, quite a few 
in Russian and German.” 

The interest in and quality of the University’s foreign 
language department is presently climbing rapidly, 


the big man on campus, wondering 
how I was going to relate American 

Literature to The Hulk. 
But then he pulled out a can of 


generally following the national trend. A knowledge and : Ora nge Cappucci No. Iwas shocked! 
command of a foreign language is an essential skill, oe Could it be that this tough jock 
especially with the ease of intercontinental travel. Pro- : was liked its delicate taste? And when 

' fessor Mieder sees the overall university interest in oS . " Bone Crusher brought out the bone 


_ foreign languages at an all-time high level, and wishes SAN b china, I was beyond belief. 

| even more students would enroll. “Students need to Reading the expression on my 
take advantage of the richness of a liberal arts education. face. he said. ‘*What can I sav? I like it 
It takes courage for the student to take something new. cee eC até = ats 16 pretty 00d 


But why should they (the students) not take a language Oat WE Wwhe’ Sea aon 
for an elective...just take a semester or year of Russian or oo. Well, whos going to argue, 


Greek. It’s important that they are just introduced to thought. As Wwe sipped our Orange 
it,” he concluded. O88 Cappuccino, I discovered that Billy Jo 
: a loves reading novels; his only problem 
5 S ice Cafe was poetry. So I gave him tips on 
U : reading Emily Dickinson, and he 
continued from age 25 gave me a copy of Ann Beattie’s 


“Falling in Place.” 
All 1 could think was, Dad’s never 
going to believe this! 


better cuts, but not the best) stir-fried in hot oil and 
sweet soy sauce. The sauce is one of the best com- 
plements for meat | have ever tried. 
The Thai ‘red snapper (a meaty, but lightly flavored 
fish) is lightly deep fried in a batter that forms a light, 
sweet crust that stays crispy as it is stir-fried in a mild but 
zesty sauce with veggies. This is a favorite of people with 
a taste for less spice, and is one of the best dishes in the 
house. 
For vegetarians, the 5-Spice Tempeh and the 
Vegetarian Vindaloo earned 5-Spice the Vangaurd Press 
' award for best vegetarian meal. Altogether, 5-Spice won Sie. 
the award for best ethnic food. It is not surprising that — & 4g General Foods’ International Coffees. 
there are many repeat customers.Some might look at it = Share the feeling. 
as more of a following. A surprising number of people I 
have spoken with outside the Burlington area have told 


me that when they go to Burlington, they go to 5-Spice 
Cafe. 


The wine list is limited, but fear not, the house wine ee eDOORS & WINDOWS 
teceived an honarable mention from the Vangaurd. For © FORMICA COUNTERTOPS 


ten dollars a carafe, you have a choice between two dry BUILDING MATERIALS ®@ PICTURE FRAMES 


| 
and subtle whites and a full bodied. but delicate red. @ BLDRS HARDWARE 


©1988 General Foods Corp. 


With h ine this good there is really no need for an ¢ PANELING 
Scensive wine list. Ps oT ABER ES Ed ering 
All that is ceremonial and nouveau will eventually FS OULDINGS 
tear it’s cute little face in this part of the world. Dim Pas aes © CABINET 
um is no exception. Dim Sum is the practice of cir- a. Zarit { ik Th | *CORK BOARDS 
culating sample portions of a variety of different dumpl- ——-_ 
ings, currys and appetizers. The food is brought to your 
table, you simply choose what you want, and the costs 
ate between 1.25 and 2.25. The idea is quite appealing 
ecause everyone is sharing small dishes, making eating 


a more communal experience. As a practical matter, 315 PINE STREET 


Dim Sum is served on Sunday. | 
Every Tuesday and Saturday nights there is live jazz. BURLINGTON P ® 


there’s a good turnout, but there is always room. This is 
Ee eevee 863-3428 | LUMBER COMPANY, INC 


4 800d place to get away and have a quiet dinner, or go 
_ With a group. The prices are very reasonable. The food, 
_ Stvice and pricing all add up to make this restaurant 
_ Sne of the best kept secrets in a small town. 
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— SPORTS — 
Cats brush Colgate 


Defenseman Bill Butler fends off a Cornell player in UVM’s 5-1 lambasting of the Big Red. The win clinched a home-ice berth for the Cats who will open the playoffs with a pair of home games with Colgate starting — 


this Friday night. 


By DAN KURTZ 

Saving the best for last, the hockey team concluded 
the ECAC regular season with a pair of wins over Col- 
gate and Cornell. The two victories enabled the Cata- 
mounts to clinch fourth place in the standings and en- 
sure themselves of home-ice in the quarterfinals of the 
league playoffs in which they will be playing Colgate. 

Vermént needed to beat Colgate on Friday in order to 
be in a position for home-ice. They did just that, edging 
the Red Raiders 2-1 behind the stellar goaltending of 
freshman Mike Millham. 

Before the game started, Colgate was assessed a delay 
of game penalty, but the Cats’ power play opportunity 
was negated after 41 seconds when Stephane Venne was 
called for roughing. A tightly-called game by referee 


- John Gallipeau slowed the tempo of the game down con- 


siderably. ‘There were a lot of calls early on that slowed 
the game down,”’ said UVM coach Mike Gilligan. 

In addition, a broken plexi-glass planel early in the 
first period caused the game to be delayed for nearly 45 
minutes. ~ 

Colgate had some of the better chances in the first 
period but Millham was equal to all of them. First, Todd 
Wolf missed a tip-in attempt then Millham made a skate 
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save on Mike Bishop. 

Reggie Boivin, Colgate’s top goalscorer, had two 
chances, but Millham saved the first at 5:30 and he hit 
the post less than a minute later. 

Vermont picked up the pace, forcing Wayne Cowley 
to make saves on David Browne, Ian Boyce and Kyle 
McDonough — all from close range. The period ended 
scoreless, but UVM held an eight to five edge in shots. 

Cowley made an outstanding save at the 2:56 as he 
stopped a breakaway attempt by McDonough and then 
the rebound by Boyce to keep it 0-0. 

Each team had one more chance to take the lead. 
Venne took a slapshot that hit the post and then 
Millham had to stop Brad Martel after the puck took a 
strange bounce off the dasher boards and rebounded to 
Martel. 

Jerry Tarrent blasted a slapshot from the point that 
eluded Cowley at 8:10 for a 1-0 Vermont lead. Vermont 
was on a power play that expired seconds before Tar- 
rent’s goal. “‘I got a pass from Dennis (Miller) and saw 
that Boyce had moved so I had to react and shoot it,”’ 
said Tarrent. ‘Luckily it went in. We really wanted that 
first goal and after that we weren’t as nervous.”’ 

Vermont held its slim 1-0 lead going into the third 


period. Boyce, who was selected as ECAC Player of the 
Week, scored a power play goal at 3:33 to make it 2-0. 

Colgate battled back, forcing Millham to make some 
unbelievable saves. He stopped efforts by Boivin, Karl 
Clauss, Joe Gardiner midway through the period and the 
Red Raiders were shaking their heads in frustration. But 
Boivin tipped in a shot by Clauss with 7:55 to play and it 
was now 2-1. = 

Shawn Lillie had a chance to tie the score with about 
five minutes left but he clanged his wrist shot off the 
post. 

“T wasn’t that worried after Boivin scored,” said 
Gilligan. “They kept their cool, especially after the goal. 
We proved we could play with a physical team tonight.” 

Understandably, the UVM players exuded tremendous 
confidence after the game, something they hoped would 
carry over to their game with Cornell, less than 24 hours 
later. 

Vermont excelled on the ice against the Big Red, han- 
ding them a 5-1 setback and clinching home-ice in the 

- process. . 

Cornell had wrapped up third place with a 3-2 over- 

time victory over RPI on Friday night, so the contest 
please turn to page 31 
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A poor finish at the Middlebury Ski Carnival 


deprived the men’s ski team as another victory. On- 


ly one skier, Tim Curran, placed in the top ten, as 
Dean Keller, Kirk Petty and Nils Albert all fell as 


the Cats dropped their second meet of the season, 


losing to Dartmouth. 


ontroversy surrounds loss 


By ANDY RICHARDSON 

The luster of the men’s ski team was tarnished last 
weekend, as a poor performance from the Alpine racers 
cost them another victory at the Middlebury Carnival. 
Fortunately for Vermont, the women came through in 
the clutch, saving the day with a big performance on day 
two of the competition. 

It was not pretty, to say the least, for although the 
women stretched a slim 175-171 lead after Friday’s 
events to a final 24-point cushion over Dartmouth, the 
men snatched defeat from the jaws of victory in turning 
a 178-169 advantage into an 1 1-point deficit at the close 
of the match. As is usual when heavy favorites fall, there 
was a measure of controversy involved in the outcome. 
John McBride, who did not think he had straddled a 
gate in his slalom run, was tuled later to have done so, 
and Vermont lost his score. They ultimately placed only 
one skier in the top ten, Tim Currar _ere a second 
finish would have won the match. Dean Keller, who had 
a strong first run, caught a tip on the second and fell out 
of the competition. Jesse Hunt, Kirk Petty, and Nils 
Albert also fell in the self-destruction, prompting con- 
cern, but not worry, from Team Director Chip LaCasse. 
“Its just one of those things,” he remarked, ‘‘and it is 
Not an indication of how we have been skiing.” Indeed 
Vermont had not been challenged for the last month. 
“We really didn’t ski well as a team for a slalom event, 
but hopefully this will be a learning experience for us.”’ 
“Our philosophy all year has been to ski smart,” 
LaCasse continued. ‘‘Our skiers knew that there were 
Openings for seeds (for the NCAAs), and Keller and Cur- 
Tan were in there after the first run, but then Keller fell 
and I’m sure it wasn’t like he was going all over the place 
on the trail; it just happened.’” Somewhat reassuringly, 


Vermont had placed Keller, Curran, and Hunt in the 
top four in giant slalom, so LaCasse could afford to rest 
__ €asy if he ever doubted his team’s talent. For the record, 


hey are still the best in the field. 
The men’s Nordic squad raced without an ailing 


John McBride was disqualified by the jury for straddling a gate in the slalom at the Middlebury Ski Carnival. 
The disqualification hurt the Cats, who ended up losing to Dartmouth. 


Snorre Krogstad but still managed to win both events. 
Bruce Likly, Sturla Hagen, and Stan Seeman captured 
the relay race, while Hagen and Likly took second and 
fourth in the 15K competition. 

The women’s victory was highlighted by the second 
day performances of both Nordic relay, which continued 
its mastery of the event with the team of Sari 
Agrillander, Selma Lie, and Brenda White victorious, 
and the Alpine team, placing Gabriella Hamberg, Heidi 
Frost, and Jana Caldwell at one, two, and five, respec- 
tively, in the giant slalom event. On Friday, slalom com- 
petition saw Hamberg and Caldwell at five and six, 
Sigrid Katzenberger at eight, and Frost at the ninth 
position. 

Hamberg’s fine performance is indicative of the prac- 
tice she put in the week before, as she did not train 
before the Williams Carnival (two weeks ago) and raced 
poorly. ‘‘This week I trained,’’ she said simply, ‘‘and 
that made all the difference.” 

Women’s Nordic excelled in the 10K race, despite the 
absence of Laura Wilson, who has performed well, to il- 


ness. White, Lie, and Agrillander impressed with a se- 


cond, a third, and a fifth-place finish, and Erica Mac- 
Donald came in ninth. 

Up next for the Cats is the Eastern Championships, 
and LaCasse is quick to acknowledge the obvious. ‘‘It is 
a big weekend for us. We have rolled along for five years; 
we have truly been a juggernaut. When you have a situa- 
tion like we had at Middlebury, it is tough, since we won 
most of the events but lost because of a slalom event 
where we didn’t stand up. Hopefully we can learn from 
this. That is the key thing; maybe this loss was good for 
us. Even though we are individuals, it is important to ski 
as a team.” 

“All year long we’ve been wanting to peak for the 


week ahead of us,” emphasized LaCasse, since the. 


NCAAs begin on Wednesday at the Middlebury Ski 
Bowl. He laughed as he said, ‘I hope we ski smart.”’ 
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Stuffed French Toast $4.50 
Eggs Benedict $5.25 
Fruit Pancakes $3.95 
Seafood Crepes $5.50 
Petite Sirloin $5.25 
Eggs Louise $5.50 
Fresh Broiled Scallops $5.95 
Belgian Waffle $4.50 
Soup ‘n Salad Bar 95.25 
Quiche ‘n Salad Bar $5.25 


Served with homemade muffins 
and champagne or a mimosa. 
Sundays 10 a.m.-2:50 p.m. 


WINDJAMMER 


1076 Williston Road S. Burlington 862-6585 


FOR THE BEST 
DEFENSE AGAINST 
CANCER, SEE YOUR 

DOCTOR ONCE 

A YEAR AND HIM 
ONCE A WEEK. 


He may not look like every- 
body's idea of a cancer specialist. 
But there’s strong evidence 

that your greengrocer has 
access to cancer protection you 
won't find in any doctor’s office. 
Like broccoli. Peaches. Cante- 
loupes. Spinach. And other 
sources of Vitamin A related to 
lowering the risk of cancer of the 
larynx and esophagus. Not to 
mention sweet potatoes, carrots, 
pumpkin, winter squash, toma- 
toes, citrus fruits and brussels 
sprouts. 
Vegetables such as cabbage, 
broccoli, brussels sprouts, kohl- 
rabi and cauliflower may help 
reduce the risk of gastrointesti- 
nal and respiratory tract cancer. 
Fruits and vegetables (and 
whole grain cereals such as 
oatmeal, bran and wheat) may 
help lower the risk of colorectal 
cancer. 
In short, make sure you do 
what your mother always told 
you to ;do. Eat your vegetables. 


Madden’s folly — 
By DAN KURTZ 

The way the sports world and general public has been 
reacting to our performance in the Olympics one might 
think they had witnessed a funeral. ; 

True, Dan Jansen did not fall once but twice while rac. 
ing for glory. Yes, Debi Thomas’ two slips cost her a gold 
medal. And the United States also failed to win a medal. 
in either nordic or alpine skiing, ski jumping and the 
biathlon. But when Boston Globe columist Mike Madden 
writes that he was humbled by our performance a 
Calgary and that there is something wrong with oy 
system of producing athletes, clearly he doesn’t unders. 
tand Olympic sports. 

In terms of gold medals, it was a poor showing for the 
USA, but the Olympics themselves are about competing 
and not winning and losing. 

No one can tell either the Jamaican Bobsled team or 
Eddie Edwards that they are not heroes. The same is true 
for athletes like Lyle Nelson and Brent Rushlaw, both 
competing in their fourth Olympic games. 

To see Bonnie Warner compete in the luge and watch 
Bonnie Blair and Eric Flaim skate away with medals was 
a story in itself. Flaim, who earned a silver in the 1500 
meters and just missed medals in two races, will only be 
24 in 1992 when the next Olympics will be in Alber- 
ville, France. He could just be the next Eric Heiden. 

Their are other promising signs like USA I’s fourth 
place finish in the bobsled. America should be strong 
again in figure skating as well and hopefully our lugers, 
alpine and nordic skiers and biathletes will all benefit 
from the four years of experience and potentially larger 
corporate sponsporships. 

For America to compete with nations like East Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union where the athletes are sup- 


Double faults 


ported by the State, corporate sponsorships and dona- 
tions are the only way right now. 

Ski jumper Mike Holland from Norwich, Vermont 
said,‘‘President Reagan greets the athletes at the White 
House and shakes their hands if they win a gold medal, 
but why doesn’t the government support the athletes 
beforehand?” 

We so easily accept success, but failure is hard to 
swallow. American arrogance leads one to think that the 

| 
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U.S. was a prohibitive favorite to “win” the Olympics. 
It’s just not that simple. 

It’s not that the Soviet Bloc athletes are any better 
than Americans, it’s they are supported by the State. At 
a very early age, sometimes as young as seven or eight, 
children are selected to train in various sports. They 
train for year until someday they win three gold medals _ 
or set a world record. 

In addition, they often train at sports universities so 
competitive that the inferior athletes are weeded out 
because they can’t meet the demand of the rigorous 
training coupled with the daily academic routine. The 
ptessure to suceed is maddening and the will to suceed is 
what allows these athletes to strive for excellence. Also _ 
at these schools, the athletes are coached by former | 
athletes, many of which are former Olympic champions. 

The U.S. has several Olympic training sites located in 
Squaw Valley, California, Colorado Springs and nearby 
Lake Placid. The development of these sites has had an 
enormous impact on the improvements in training and 
coaching of American athletes, but more should be 
built, perhaps one in each state to ensure an improve- 
ment in our athletes. 

Another factor which predominantly effects team 
sports like hockey is that the Soviet and 
Czechoslovakian teams both train regularly so that 
players are so experienced with playing with their team- 
mates it becomes second nature. They also can rely on 
bringing in new talent to complement the veterans. If 
the U.S. hockey team took American players like Brian 
Mullen, Pat Lafontaine and Brian Trottier and teamed 
them with talented college players like Brian Leetch, it 
is likely they would have improved on their seventh 
place finish. 

Ultimately, sports in the U.S do not hold the same 
place in the psyche as they do in nations like East Get’ 
many and the Soviet Union. Winning is Stressed and we 
are a success oriented culture, but the emphasis just isn’t 
the same as it is in the Communist countries. 

Hopefully, in the future, American athletes will get 
better training and compete to the best of their abilities, 
but what is needed in this country is to not look at the 
Olympics in a medals won perspective but to appreciate 


Manchester Center, Vermont 05255 800-448-0100 In Vermont 802-362-4000 them for what they are — competition among the 
world’s best and with over 150 nations in the world, 


Visit our Factory Showroom America isn’t always number one, much to the chagrin 
Open Daily 10 a.m. to6 p.m. 1.5 miles north of Manchester Center of Mr. Madden. 
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McKay, Lewis honored in finale 


ve 
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By BOB HENTSCHEL 

On Saturday afternoon, the Vermont women’s basket- 
ball team bade a fond farewell to two of the greatest 
players in the team’s history. 

Point guard D<b Lewis entered Saturday’s game with 
939 career points, and 447 total assists. Center Joann 
McKay, already the most prolific scorer of any Vermont 
basketball team - male or female - with 1815 points, 
needed 15 rebounds to become the University’s board 
Queen. McKay finished the game with 21 rebounds, sur- 
passing Benny Becton’s mark of 986. 

Despite the record-breaking achievements, the Cats 
lost to Central Connecticut 73-68, in an overtime 
thriller. Vermont finished the season 8-18, and 4-10 in 
the Seaboard Conference. That mark tied them for sixth 
place. Only the top four teams go to the Conference 
tournament, so the only way the Cats can go is if they 
buy a ticket. 

McKay began the scoring with a 15-foot jumper, en- 
ding a two minute scoring drought. This was not so 
much a result of poor basketball, as it was an obvious at- 
tempt on the part of Central to control the pace of the 
game. Vermont head coach Cathy Inglese saw this from 
the start. ‘“At Central, we ran the ball against them pret- 

- ty successfully, so (today) they worked on slowing (the 
pace) down,” she said. 

The lead teetered for most of the first ten minutes, but 
with 11:38 left in the first half, Central reserve Jackie 
Bodner canned a 3-pointer to give the Blue Devils a 12-9 


Cats hosting Colgate 


continued from page 28 


with Vermont held little significance to them, but Ver- 
mont had to win or tie in order to beat out Colgate. 
Chris Grenier of Cornell had a golden opportunity, 
but his backhander from the slot trickled along the top 
of the cross bar. 
John LeClair set up Duke Stump with a pretty pass in 


* the slot, but Cornell netminder Jim Crozier made the 


save. Late in the period, Vermont began applying more 
"pressure on Crozier. With 1:29 to play, Miller shot from 
left point orly to have his shot and the subsequent re- 


* bound by Jim Walsh both saved. 


Ricker Love fed Dan Lambert the puck and Lambert 
spotted Paul Seguin skating in on goal. Lambert hit 
Seguin, who swatted the puck past Crozier with only 29 
seconds to play in the period. 

“TI went to the net and Lambo gave me a great pass,”’ 
Seguin said. 

In the second period, Vermont put on a dominant 
display holding the nationally-ranked Big Red without a 
shot on goal until the final minute of the period. 

— “T don’t think we made a mistake that period,”’ noted 
Gilligan. ‘“‘After the first goal, there was a good feeling 
in the lockerroom and we carried it on to the ice for the 
second period.” 
Jim Walsh began the Vermont deluge on Crozier by 
slapping home a pass from LeClair. Using his deft stick- 
handling skills, LeClair deked out a Cornell defenseman 


Dan Lambert (29) controls the puck while being pressured by Cornell player Bruce trauley. 
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lead. Central never trailed again until the overtime 
period. 

Vermont kept it close throughout the first half, but 
failed on numerous opportunities to capture the lead. 
Within a span of two minutes, Lewis commited three 
turnovers. On two of these occasions, she had Rachael 
Cummings wide open under the hoop, but tossed the 
ball into the water fountain instead of hitting her 
teammate. 

Central’s lead was as large as six at times, and at 
halftime they led 29-25. McKay, meanwhile, dominated 
the offensive and defensive boards. She finished the half 
with 10 rebounds, just five shy of the record. 

The Devils continued their quiet dominance 
throughout the second half. With 15:00 left, McKay 
buried an outside jumper to cut the deficit to 35-33. But 
every time the Cats seemed poised to take control, Cen- 
tral would come right back. On the Devil’s very next 
possesion, Bodner completed a 3-point play, and increas- 
ed their lead to five. 

With 6:36 remaining, McKay grabbed her 15th board. 
Play was briefly stopped as she was presented with the 
game ball. Central, however, was leading 54-46, and it 
appeared as if they were on their way to an easy victory. 
But Vermont battled back. At 1:38, Allison Mahan hit a 
jumper to bring Vermont to within one; 60-59. Central, 
still using the clock as its greatest weapon, took their 


please turn to page 32 


and hit the wide-open Walsh right in front of the crease 
at 3:04. 

A minute and a half later, LeClair again figured in the 
scoring. Breaking out of the zone two-on-one with Duke 
Stump, LeClair rocketed a shot that Crozier could only 
block and Stump nonchalantly flicked the puck in the 
net. 

Boyce got his second goal in as many nights when he 
maneuvered from behind the Cornell goal and adroitly 
wrapped the puck between Crozier and the post at 10:37 
to make it 4-0. 

Ducolon ended the scoring for the Cats when he took 
a blistering slapshot that Crozier was able to get his stick 
on, but the puck still went in. 

The Big Red ended Millham’s bid for a shutout with 
47 seconds to play in the second period. Millham made 
two saves in the final minute and then Ross Lemon slip- 
ped one by him to cut the lead to 5-1. 

Although slightly less dominant in the third period, 
Vermont still was able to carry the play, nearly scoring a 
shorthanded goal by McDonough. They held Cornell to 
just three shots in the third period, finishing with an in- 
credible 42-9 edge in shots. Quite a remarkable statistic 
considering the Big Red’s 18-6 record. 

Gilligan concluded by saying, ‘“‘We’re going in the 
right direction now — it’s just a perfect time for it to be 
happening.”’ 

Vermont’s first home playoff game in nine years will 
take place tommorow night at 7:30 p.m. at Gutterson 
against the Red Raiders. 


BAGG, 


COPIES 


864-5696 __ 


174 COLLEGE STREET 


Resumes: 
We dothe best. 


¢ best quality 
¢ best turnaround time 
¢ best prices 


863-1884 Birington, Vermont 


CAREER OPPORTUNITY IN SALES 


Alan’s Business Machine’s,Barre, VT is 
accepting resumes to be considered for Sales 
Associate positions available in May ‘88. Will be 
responsible for servicing existing accounts and 
establishing new ones in central and southern 
Vermont. Preference will be given to those can- 
didates who have a business degree, are self 
motivated, and can demonstrate 
professionalism. 

Alan’s offers training, salary and an ex- 
celient commision combined with an attractive 
benefit package. Send resume(no phone 
calls, please) to: 


Lauren Hart 

Vice President 

Alan’s Business Machines 
46 North Main Street 
Barre, VT 05641 
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At Kinko’s, we offer complete copying services 
seven days a week. And our staff has a friendly, 
professional attitude you won't find anywhere else. 
Try Kinko's. We could be the answer to your 
prayers. 


Announcing the Grand Opening of 


Doubon & (AES Grill 


213 College Street, Burlington 865-2800 
Located diavonally across from the Nickelodeon Theaters 


HOURS: 


Lunch 11:30-4:00 daily Dinner 5:30-10:00 daily 


Munchie Menu 11:30a.m.-midnight 


We are pleased to announce the Grand Opening of Bourbon 
Street Grill 


Although our Grand Opening banner was taken we are still offering the 
best in Late Night drinks and Munchies, and our reasonably priced,exten- 
sive lunch and dinner menus. 


REWARD 


Dinner for 4-(no_questions asked-no alcohol included) for the return of 
our Grand Opening banner. 


RY OUR 
SUNDAY 
SERVICE 


Open early. Open late. 


Open weekends. 


The 


Men best MIT 


The men’s gymnastics meet against MIT last weekend 
was pethaps the most exciting in UVM history. After 
losing to the Beavers four weeks ago, the Cats came back ~ 
to edge.them 196.5-195.4. 

The opportunity presented itself and the guys took ad- 
vantage of it to its fullest,” said coach Gary Bruening. 

Tremendous individual efforts helped to put Vermont 
on top. Al Acosta placed first in the floor exercise, scor- 
ing a 9.0 — anew UVM record. Acosta also set personal 
bests on the rings, high bar and all-around. Captain Bill. 
Mitchell ‘added a pair of school records in the high bar 
(8.4) and all-around (49.1). 

Alvin Withlin had a great day, placing third on the 
pommel horse and fourth on the floor. Sean Halley nail- 
ed his pommel horse routine for sixth place, while Jared 


LWW lll 


Captain Bill Mitchell performs on the rings against MIT. 
Katz bested his previous high totals in the rings, parallel 
bars, high bar and his overall point contribution forthe 
second week in a row. Junior Rob Shire tied for second 
on vault and also got sixth in the floor. 

Several other team members were instrumental in the 
victory. Brian Crumbaker, Keith Brower and Kent 
Donahue all had excellent performances. 


The last two home meets of the season for the men are 
the North Atlantic Championships held on Saturday at 
noon and the New England Championships Sunday at 
2:00 p.m. This is the first time UVM has been able to 
host two prestigious meets like these so come to Patrick 
Gym and support them. 


Cats lose, 73-68 
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time setting up their next shot. They used the entire 
35-second shot clock, and just before the buzzer sound- 
ed, Charlene Shepard hit from the top of the key to give 
Central a 62-59 lead. 

At 00:36, Central missed an opportunity to seal their 
victory, as a Devil shot fell short. McKay pulled down 
yet another rebound, and fired it to Cummings. With 25 
seconds left on the clock, she calmly let a 3-pointer fly. 
It was perfect, and the game was tied at 62. Central, 
again, missed an opportunity to win the game in regula- 
tion as they were called for travelling with four seconds 
left. Vermont’s Deirdre Hayes then launched a midcourt 
prayer that fell well short of the iron. And into overtime 
they went. 

At 4:53, Lewis hit a 12-footer to give Vermont its first 
lead since midway through the first half. The two teams 
traded buckets until 1:17, when Racquel Bailey of Cen- 
tral was fouled by Hayes. Bailey hit one free throw, to 
give the Devils a 69-68 lead. They then added to their 
margin when Sonja Hill converted an offensive 
rebound. 

Vermont fell prey to a shooting slump. Mahan, Lewis 
and Hayes all missed shots. With 11 seconds left, Lewis 
fouled Pam Gery. She hit both ends of the one-and-one, 
to give Central a 73-68 lead. Lewis brought up the ball, 
in an attempt to snatch victory from the jaws of defeat, 
but she threw it away. Central’s lead stood. 

“I think we’re a better team than Central,’’ Inglese. 
“But you can’t tell yourself we’re better than them, 
therefore we should be winning. Today they played like - 
a better team.” . 

Cummings led all scorers with 27. In addition to 
McKay’s 21 rebounds, she scored 18. Bodner led Central 


~ with 23, 
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Located diavonally across from the Nickelodeon Theaters 
HOURS: 
Lunch 11:30-4:00 daily Dinner 5:30-10:00 daily 


Munchie Menu 11:30a.m.-midnight 


We are pleased to announce the Grand Opening of Bourbon 
Street Grill 


Although our Grand Opening banner was taken we are still offering the 
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our Grand Opening banner. 


TRY OUR 
SUNDAY 
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At Kinko's, we offer complete copying services 
seven days a week. And our staff has a friendly, 
professional attitude you won't find anywhere else. 
Try Kinko's. We could be the answer to your 
prayers. 
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time setting up thieir next shot. They used the entire 
35-second shot click, and just before the buzzer sound- 
ed, Charlene Sheffrard hit from the top of the key to give 
Central a 62-59 ldad. . 
At 00:36, Cent#lal missed an opportunity to seal their 
victory, as a Devits shot fell short. McKay pulled down 
yet another rebouild, and fired it to Cummings. With 25 
seconds left on thie clock, she calmly let a 3-pointer fly. 
It was perfect, am 1 the game was tied at 62. Central, 
again, missed an @pportunity to win the game in regula- 
tion as they were @lalled for travelling with four seconds 
left. Vermont’s D@ardre Hayes then launched a midcourt 
prayer that fell wad short of the iron. And into overtime 
they went. my 
At 4:53, Lewis Bit a 12-footer to give Vermont its first 
lead since midwayhthrough the first half. The two teams 
traded buckets unfljl 1:17, when Racquel Bailey of Cen- 
tral was fouled byHHayes. Bailey hit one free throw, to — 
give the Devils af)}9-68 lead. They then added to theit 
margin when Qynja Hill converted an _ offensive 
rebound. 
Vermont fell pty to a shooting slump. Mahan, Lewis — 
and Hayes all misked shots. With 11 seconds left, Lewis ms 
fouled Pam Gery.fihe hit both ends of the one-and-one, 
to give Central af.3-68 lead. Lewis brought up the ball, 
in an attempt to §atch victory from the jaws of defeat, — 
but she threw it @ayay, Central’s lead stood. _ = 
“T think we’re #: better team than Central,” Inglese- abe 
“But you can’t {ll yourself we’re better than them, 
therefore we shoul 4 be winning. Today they played like 
a better team.” an 
Cummings ledflail scorers with 27. In addition to — 


McKay’s 21 rebouthds, she scored 18. Bodner led Central 
with 23. MOM OPES oe 


Open early. Open 
Open weekends. 
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THURSDAY 


Forum 


Alzheimer’s Disease: Surviving the 
36-Hour Day, with Carl F. Runge, 
M.D.., associate professor of medicine 


~ at UVM in Memorial Lounge, Water- 


~ man, 8 pm, for info call 656-3238. 


Wy ass gee oe ah otal a AE a A nee CO TF 


Bae Boy Peacoat te 


BGI pg hes 


_ “What should happen.to classroom 


space (facilities, environment, 


_ technologies) within the next few 


years to enhance the quality of the 


~ educational experience at UVM?”, a 
forum to discuss classrooms, 3:30-5:30, 


Memorial Lounge, open to faculty, 


staff, students. «>. 


Seminar 
Structure and Dynamics of Periphyton in 


a Lotic;' Hypertrophic System, with Dr. 
James Hoffmann, UVM _ Botany 


Department in room 105 Marsh Life 


Science, 4:10 pm. 


es © 


fa 


en 


- Me, Annie World premite by Barbara 


Haines Howett, directed by Edward J. 

Feidneér at the Royall Tyler Theatre, 8 

paises 8 ee 

Ete Se yee ee: ree 
: pes 


Film 


The} Shinggg; an S.A. film in Billings 
Theater, 7 8:9:330. =. 


The Life and Death of Frida Kahlo, spon- 
sored by Women’s History Month, in 


~~ John Dewey Lounge, Old Mill, 12:15 


~ pm. 


American Woman -° Portraits of 


Courage, Women’s History Month, in 
202 Pomeroy, 489 Main St., 7 pm. 


The Life and Times of Rosie the Riveter, 
Women’s History Month, in 202 
Pomeroy, 489 Main St., 8 pm. 


Wilmar 8, Women’s History Month, 
in 202 Pomeroy, 489 Main St., 9:15 


pm. 


The Life and Death of Frida Kahlo, 


“Women’s History Month, 202 


Pomeroy, 489 Main St., 10:15 pm. 


Sports 


Men’s Basketball vs. Villanova at 


~~ home, 7:30 pm. 


Music 


Patrick Street Irish Folk Music spon- 
sored by the Champlain Folk Co-op - 
at City Hall, 7:30.pm., tickets are $4 
& $5, call 849-6968. 


Nancy Beaven-- The Champlain 
Nightingale reyrns! Beautiful voice, 


good guitar, great taste, enormous 


repetoire. 


CALENDAR. 


Speaker 


The Story of the Shelburne Museum, 
Lilian Baker Carlisle, $9 registration 
fee, includes lunch, 10-1:30 pm, in 
Alliot Hall Lounge, for info call 
655-2000 ext. 2369. 


4 FRIDAY 


Seminar 


Factors and Mechanisms Involved in 
Eukaryotic Transcriptional Regulation, 
with Dr. Robert Roeder, The 
Rockefeller University, New York, 
held in Hall B - Given Building, 12 
Noon. 


Slide Show... 


Coffee Hour/Slide ‘Show on’ El 
Salvador presented by Danielle 


Schwartz, UVM Student.at the Inter- « 


national Lounge B-180.L/L. Center, 
3:30 pm. 


Around the..World in Eighty Slides, by 

Professor H.G.’ Barnum of the 
Geography Department in the Inter- 
national Lounge,-reom B-180 L/L 
Center, 7 pm. 


Dinner 


~% 


Intetnational Pétluck Dinner, bring. 


an international dish or drink at the 


International Lounge, B-180 IL 


Center, 5 pm. 


Theater 


Me, Annie World premire by Barbara 
Haines Howett, directed by Edward J. 
Feidner at the Royall Tyler Theatre, 8 


pm. 


Sports 


Women’s Indoor Track at Eastern 
Championships - site and time TBA. 
Men’s and Women’s Ski at New 
Hampshire Carnival Eastern 
Championships. 


Music 


Dan O’Connell and Friends folk music 
sponsored by the Champlain Folk Co- 
op at the College Street Congrega- 
tional Church, 8 pm., tickets are $4 & 
$5, call 878-4385. 


Speaker 


Understanding Dynamical Diseases from 
the Perspective of Nonlinear Dynamics, 
Michael C. Mackey, 119 Votey, 4:10 
pm, refreshments following in 
Math/Stats Conference room, 16 Col- 
chester Ave. 


Film 


Crocodile Dundee, an S.A. Film in Bill- 
ings Theater, 7, 9:30 & 12. 


5 SATURDAY 
Competition 


Mathcounts a national competition for 
jr. high math students from N.W. VT, 
sponsored by the VT Society of Profes- 


sional Engineers, Votey Bldg.;.. 


9:30-12:30. 


Theatre 


Me, Annie World Premeire by Barbara 
Haines Howett, directed by. Edward J. 
Fiedner at the royall Tyler Theatre. 


Sports 


Men’s Gymnastics North Atlantic 


Championships, Burlington, Vt., 1 
pm. 

Men’s Basketball vs. New Hampshire 
at home, 2 pm. 

Men’s and Women’s Ski at New 
Hampshire Carnival Eastern 
Championships. 


Trip 

Outing Club:‘Overnight trip-to Strat- 
ton Pond, snowshoeing, everyone 
welcome!! Pretrip meeting March 2nd 


at 6 pm at Outing Club (behind 
Dewey Hall) 656-3439. 
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Those healthy Vermonters 
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Lil consume all you 
fancy drugs! 


Film 


9 1/2 Weeks, IRA film, Billings 
Theatre, 7, 9:30, 12. 


Dance 


Margie Gillis Dance Foundation at 
Wright Theatre, Middlebury, 8 pm. 


TRADITIONAL CONTRA and 
SQUARE DANCE, Heineberg Club, 
Heineberg Rd., Burlington (off North 
Ave.) 8:30 pm, $4. There will also be 
international folk dancing taught by 
Ben Bergstein from 7:30-8:30 pm., $1, 
call 863-6686 or 482-3185 for info. 


Market 


Craft Show and Flee market, 10 am-4. 

pm, Folsom School off Route.2 inS, | 
Hero, Vt., proceeds to Folkids, for info 
call 863-6686. 


Cultural Event 


Come celebrate Black Culture in the 
Fireplace Lounge L/L from 5-7 pm. 
Events will include poetry, films and 


music. anpaawy 
b SUNDAY = = 
Auction 


« Tatro Auctioneer Services; 12-4-pm., 


Folsom School, S. Hero, Vt., for info 
call 863-6686. i 


Lm on 21 intra- 
mural Sports teams 
and-is run everyday 


Ntivyy 


ee ard Dead 
tickets who's game 
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Calendar (continued) 


Film 


Raising Arizona, an S.A. film, Billings 
Theatre, 7, 9:30 pm. . 


Alphaville, Burlington Film Society, 
Contois Auditorium, City Hall, 
Mayors Arts Council, 7 pm, $4 gen. 
ad., $2 members, $12 annual, 
available at the door. 


Reception 


Aron Tager selected works: paintings, 
drawings, mixed media, at Woody’s 
Restuarant, 5 Bakery Lane, Mid- 
dlebury, 3-6 pm, call 388-4182. 


B ] MONDAY 


Seminar 


Biotechnology Drugs with Dr. David 
Manyak, Merrill Lynch, New York, in 
Room 105 Marsh Life Science Bldg., 
- 4:10 pm. 


Meeting 

‘Vt. Astronomical Society, March 
Meeting, 7:30 pm., room 413 Water- 
man, speaker Brad Vietje, highlights: 
the galaxies, clusters and other ob- 
jects, all invited. 


The Burlington chapter of the Vt. 
- Committee on Southern Africa, all in- 
‘terested in anti-apartheid/anti-racism 
work welcome, 6:30 pm., Pickering 
toom, Fletcher Free Library, College 
St., Burlington, for info call 658-2180 


-Informational-Washington Semester 
Program, Jrs. and Srs. in AGS in- 
terestred in internship through 
American University’s Washington 
Semester program, 3 pm., Memorial 
Lounge, Waterman Bldg. 


Film 


Jackie Mason Live on Broadway, Flem- 
ing 101, 7:30 pm. 


8 TUESDAY 


Lecture 


The Early Frank Lloyd Wright with H. 
Allen Brooks, Architechural 
Historian, 301 Williams Hall, 5 pm. 


Film 

Women for America - For the World, 
Women’s History Month, North 
Lounge, Billings, 12:00. 

Rasputin, Russian film with english 
subtitles, 7 pm, Billings Theater, ad- 
mission $2, presented by the UVM 
Russian Club. 


Lane Series 
Cats at the Flynn Theatre, 8 pm. 


Theatre 


Mary Okin - A Family Tree Presenter is 
Fletcher Free, held at the Cathedral 
Square- free, 7 pm, call 863-3403. 


“March Music’” Festival 


Buddy Holly and the Crickets: A 
Tribute, premiere, 9:15 pm. 


9 WEDNESDAY 
Lecture 


“High Points -Literal and Figurative- 
of My Trip Around the World”, by 
Prof. Gar Barnum, Geography, Brown 
Bag Series, Noon, Bailey/Howe pro- 
jection room, coffee, free & open to 
the public. 


Film 


Twentieth Century American Art: 
Highlights of ther Permanent Collection 
of the Whitney Museum of American Art 
(25 min.), 12:15 pm, $2 (members & 
UVM- free). 


Nosferatu, F. W. Murnau’s silent film 
of the Dracula legend. A visual treat 
with its bizarre sets, lighting and 
camera work - FREE - Billings North 
Lounge, AROUND THE WORLD 
ON WEDNESDAYS! GERMANY, 8 
pm. 


Sports 


Men’s and Women’s Ski at NCAA 
Championships, Middlebury. 


Lane Series 


Cats at the Flynn Theatre, 8 pm. 


- Pianist 


Andreas Bach at Mead Chapel, Mid- 
dlebury College. 


ON GOING EXHIBITS 
Through March 6, 1988 


The Hungarian Avante-Garde 
1914-1933 at the Fleming, 1st Floor 
East Gallery. 


Through March 10, 1988 


Michael Dute Philadelphia, PA ‘‘Floor 
Cloths”’ at the Gallery L/L Center. 


Through March 11, 1988 


Architechure From Image to Object with 
Jeffery Hannigan in the Francis Col- 
burn Gallery. é 


Through March 31, 1988 


Watercolor Images by Beth Rizzon 
Johnson, Metropolitan Art, at City 
Hall in Burlington. 


Women’s Letters Bailey/Howe Library, 
Main Floor Women’s History Month. 
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CAREER CORNER © 


Development. 


Prescreen Deadlines: 


U. S. Navy Officers Programs 
Connecticut Dep’t of Transportation 
United Parcel Service 

Astro-Valcour Inc. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Institute for Paralegal Training 
Molly Stark Elementary 
(Guidance Counselors Only) 


Workshops: 


1. Summer Jobs 


2. Job Search Correspondence 
3.Resume Writing 
4. Choosing a Career | 4 


5. Summer Jobs 


6. Interviewing Skills 
7. Choosing a Career {1 5 


Information Sessions: 


Strawbridge & Clothier 

J. C Penney Co. 

First Investors Corp. 
Footlocker 

Hersh, Klingsberg & Diamond 


Through June, 1988 


Ceramic Traditions of the American 
Southwest, 2nd Floor east Gallery at 
the Fleming. 


CAMPUS NOTES 


WORKSHOP 


Elementary Glaze Formulation with 
Angela Fina, 2 day workshop will 
study theories of glaze formulation, 
tuition: $50 non-members/$45 
members, call the VT State Craft 
Center at Frog Hollow, (802) 
388-3177, classes held at Crafty 
Center in Middlebury. 


TREATMENT 


Bulimia Nervosa Treatment Program, a 
study of this eating disorder will be 
conducted through the Pscyhology & 
Psychiatry Depts at UVM. Free treat- 
ment, confidential, in Burlington this 
summer. Contact Debbie Srebnik or 


Mark Detzer at 656-2661. 


On-campus Interviewing Schedules: 


Check for additions and revisions to the Spring 1988 Schedule b 


y stopping by the Center for Career 


March 7-10 


March 7-10 
March 7-10 
March 7-11 


| Sign-ups in Career Development Office: 


Through March 8 
Through March 11 


Through March 7 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 9, 


Mar. 3, 7 pm, E-107 

Mar. 7, 6 pm, Radisson Hotel 
Mar. 8, 6:30 pm, E-107 
Mar. 9, 6:30 pm, E-107 
Mar. 10, 7 pm, E-107 


AUCTION 


VT-ETV auction, ETV collection of 
quality arts, crafts, and antiques, Sat. 
March 26 and Sun. March 27, 1-5 pm, 
at the Radisson Hotel, Burlinton. 


Lecture 


“Rape Prevention” will be held on 
March 15, from 7-9 pm, on UVM 
campus (call for location), admission 
$2, preregistration preferred, for more 
info call Church Street Center 
863-0202 or stop in at 135 Church 
Street. 


Corse Fellowship 


Applications will be accepted by the 
Chairperson of English Dept. through 
April 1, 1988 and are available in 315 
Old Mill. This fellowship, of approx- 
imately $4,100, is awarded annually to 
one or more graduating seniors of 
UVM (BA degree) or recent graduates. 
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UVM’s BEST HOCKEY EVER 


By DAN KURTZ 
For the first time in its 


history, the UVM hockey 
team made the Division | 
NCAA Tournament. 
Although the Cats were 
eliminated by Bowling 
Green, there is every in- 


dication that they will be 


back next year. 
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(Above) Kyle McDonough takes a face-off against Harvard in the ECAC finals in Boston Garden. (Left) Perennial UVM Hockey fan 


“Tim Rainhat’’ cheers the Cats on their way to the NCAA Championships . 


Vermont made the 1987-88 season their 
most memorable one in Division I since 1975 


when they finished third in the ECAC. They — 


qualified for home-ice in the ECAC playoffs 
for the first time in nine years, they set team 
records for most shutouts (four) in a season, 
beat Harvard twice for the first time ever, 
returned to the semi-finals of the league tour- 
nament at the Boston Garden after a 13-year 
absence, made the NCAA Tournament and 
coach Mike Gilligan was named the ECAC 
co-coach of the Year. 

“We proved we could play with anyone,”’ 
said Jim Walsh. ‘It was a great year for our 
team and the whole program.” 

One of the keys for the Cats was that they 


grew up as a team this year. “‘A lot of the: 


juniors and seniors started thinking ‘It’s late in 
our careers, we need to start making things 
happen soon,” said Paul Seguin, the team’s 
captain. 

“We started thinking as a team more than 


last season. As captain, I stressed that we were 
in this together whether we won or not.” 

Seguin’s attitude helped keep the team 
together. ‘‘Paul did a great job,” said Marc 
Lebreux. ‘“‘He made us like a big family and it 
made us more mature — it certainly helped me 
because I was always thinking with the team 
first.”” 

The Cats hopes of an NCAA championship 
were dashed by the Falcons of Bowling Green 
when they dropped a pair of games by the 
identical score of 5-1. Bowling Green, an ex- 
perienced tournament team having won it in 
1984, will now go on to face Maine, the 
number one team in the country. 

The Falcons are one of the hottest teams in 
the country, having won 23 of their last 27 
games. They won the CCHA (Central Col- 
legiate Hockey Aésociation) Tournament by 
beating Lake Superior State. In addition, they 
beat Maine at Maine earlier in the season. 
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Ex-CIA agent John Stockwell spoke to a packed crowd in UVM’s Billings Campus Center Theater last night. 


Live, ie, 


Ex-CIA agent criticizes U.S. foreign 
policy and tactics used to achieve it 


By CAITLIN HUGHES 
In a lecture to' a packed 
house in Billings Theatre, 
former Central Intelligence 
Agency employee John 
Stockwell delivered a two- 


and-a-half hour talk on the 


involvement of the CIA in ‘ 


virtually every aspect of life 
here and abroad. 

In his talk on The Secret 
Wars of the CIA, he 
highlighted the ‘‘relation of 
the CIA to other broad pro- 
blems facing the globe.” 
Examples he cited were the 
arms race, the fact that 
“the United States is the 
largest debtor nation,” the 
on-going occurrence of 


loans to already indebted 
Third World nations, and 
the 40 to 50 global wars 
estimated by the Center for 
Defense Information. 
Stockwell took great of- 
fense at the U.S. and CIA 
involvement in Nicaragua. 


“The U.S., in this troubled 


|world, has an open policy 


that the White House calls 
‘the Reagan Doctrine’, and 
brags about supporting ‘low- 
intensity conflicts’...with 
money and arms and leader- 
ship and energy in every 
corner of the globe.” 

He also said that ‘“The 
U.S. is drowning in a sea of 
drugs,”’ using this as a final 


link in ‘“‘all of the CIA’s 
secret wars.” 

Stockwell tied together 
the U.S. destabilization of 
Nicaragua to this nation’s 
arms race and drug 
problem. 

He presented Nicaragua 
as ‘‘an ideal example (of 
CIA involvement) because 
it is open on both ends.” 
He said that this ‘‘is very 
rare, historically, 
because...we pretty much 
know the truth about what 
the United States Govern- 
ment is doing there.”’ 

“We know this from the 
(Iran/Contra) investiga- 
tions, the President’s 


policies, and from the de- 
mand for more aid,”’ said 
Stockwell. ‘‘This- may be 
the last covert/overt action 
where you can go and 
see...a major destabilization 
while it’s in progress.” 
According to Stockwell, 
this country now has ‘“‘a 
refined system (of exerting 
political pressure and con- 
trol for the purpose of 
destabilizing a nation) ... a 
military oligarchy an 
established military frater- 
nity of police trained in the 
U.S.’’ These ‘‘death 


squads”’ create a ‘‘facade of 
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American troop deployment in Honduras 
brings about protest at Federal Building 


By KAREN GILES 

Roughly 200 people 
gathered in front of Burl- 
ington’s City Hall last Fri- 
day to protest the Reagan 
Administration’s decision 
to send 3,200 U.S. soldiers 
to Honduras. 

Last Wednesday, Presi- 
dent Reagan sent two units 
from the 82nd Airborne 
division at Fort Bragg and 
two units from the 7th 
Light Infantry division at 
Fort Ord to Honduras after 
Sandinista troops chased 
the Contras across the Hon- 
duran border. 

According to community 
activist Deb Davis, there 
are four reasons why 
Reagan sent troops into 
Central America: (1) “‘to 
pressure the U.S. Congress 
to vote for a Contra aid 
package’’ (Members of Con- 
gress recently voted down 
two packages, one for 


2 


military aid and the other 
for humanitarian aid.), (2) 
to find an ‘‘excuse to get in- 
to a Contra war against 
Sandinistas,”’ (3) to create a 
“smoke screen for the 
Iran/Contra_ indictments 
and the Salvadorean army 
invasion of the University 
of El Salvador in San 
Miguel’, and (4) to put 
pressure on Panama's 
strongman, General 
Manuel Noriega. 

Davis also noted that the 
U.S. Army is stationed in 
Honduras on the premise of 
building ‘roads to “create 
access for farmers to the 
markets.’’ In actuality, 
what they are doing is 
building these roads near 
the Honduran-Nicaraguan 
border in order to have ac- 
cess into Nicaragua, said 
Davis. 

Serving as the emcee, Jo- 
Ann Golden, co-ordinator 


of the Burlington-Puerto 
Cabezas Sister City Project, 
mentioned that the wives of 
the soldiers in the 7th Light 
Infantry at Fort Ord were 
staging a protest because 
they did not want their 
husbands to be sent to Cen- 
tral America. 

UVM student Terry 
Allen mocked the Reagan 
Administration’s claim that 
the Sandinistas would allow 
a Soviet beachhead in Cen- 
tral America because it 
receives military aid from 
the Soviet. Union. 

Allen asserted that in- 
stead there is a Swedish 
beachhead in Central 
America. Soon there will 
be Volvos and Saabs _ in- 
filtrating the United States. 

“Nicaragua presents no 
threat to the United 
States,’ said Allen. ‘‘It is 
an independent country 
that puts the needs of its 


people before those of 
capitalist nations. It is a 
country which is decent 
and good, and that can 
spread like wild fire all over 
the world.” 

In terms of action, Davis 
encouraged people to call 
U.S. Representative James 
Jeffords, and U.S. Senators 
Patrick Leahy and Robert 
Stafford, as well as the 
Speaker of the House Jim 
Wright, to tell them not to 
respond to this ‘‘cheap tac- 
tic” and resist Contra aid. 

Groups of people were 
also planning on_ passing 
out packets of information 
on the Contra war and on 
its atrocities at General 
Electric, because they 
manufacture Gatling guns 
that are sold to the Contras; 
at the army recruitment of- 
fice, because American 
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olunteerism: a 


By ERIN DOYLE 
(CPS)—Causes are hip again. But not if you have to wear 
love beads. 

The new volunteers are swarming to help the less for. 
tunate at a startling rate. Perhaps more startling is their 
origin. These are not particularly socially conscious in-| 
dividuals raised on a kibbutz or a commune. These are 
people living in high-rises and driving cars that cost: 
twice as much what most of us will be paid our first year 
out of college. These people are busy. They have money 
to earn, coffee beans to grind, and brunches to eat, 

Yuppies are volunteering. It’s the latest thing. 

Good for them. Right? What could be better than peo- 
ple with time, money, and compassion to give? People 
who actually give it. 

As one volunteer put it, volunteering “‘makes me feel 
lucky. When I go home and see what I have, it all means 
so much more.” 

Huh? teh 

‘There are so many social problems and so few ways to 
address them,” notes another, adding that volunteering 
“makes you feel less guilty.” 

Shirley Keller, vice president of Workplace Programs 
for Volunteers, speculates this sudden increase in 
volunteerism is, in part, due to the need for security. In- 
dividuals feel that if they look after someone now, so- 
meone will look after them later. Probably while their 
friends and children are boating. ; 

Mike. King, executive VP of the organization, has a 
different theory. ise Tyee 

‘Why are they there? To meet other yuppies. It’’s bet- 
ter than a singles bar.”’ ; wala 

The newest trend, the compassion kick, is receiving’ 
more publicity every day. Tutors. Hospital volunteers. 
Soup-kitchen workers. Volunteering is a lot less fun than: 


Other Voices | 


squash, but it beats aerobics any day. 

The upwardly mobile are anxious to help. It sounds so 
good. It only takes a few hours a week. 

However, as a friend of mine noted, ‘‘Um, I don’t 
mean to cut it down, but I think volunteering has been 
around for quite a while. It’s nothing new.” 

She’s right. I have an aunt in Washington D.C., who, 
every holiday season, stays there. Her mother lives in 
Chicago, as does the rest of the family, but my aunt stays 
to deliver Christmas dinner to shut-ins. My aunt is no 
saint, but I do admire her for this. She genuinely wants 
to help someone. She does not do it for the sole benefit 
of making herself feel less guilty for owning a Cuisinart. 

In many cases, a lot of the motivation is positive 
publicity. Companies that sponsor volunteer programs 
look good in the eyes of everyone but the stockholders. 
It bothers investors to think that their money may be 
poured into a company that is not putting all its effort 
into making more cash. ms 


There’s something wrong with this whole rationale.. 
Volunteering, I always thought, was something one 
might do with oner’’s extra time because there was 2 
need to be filled. The needy take the form of homeless 
individuals, children with reading problems or senior | 
citizens unable to pick up their own groceries. It could: 
take the form of terminally ill kids. : aoe 
This need, until now, had not manifested itself as a 
need to purge oneself of guilt or meet others who shar 
that guilt in hopes of diffusing it. . =i 
One exec mentioned a day he was exhausted from 
work and contemplated skipping his customary visit to 2: 
terminally ill boy. He arrived at the hospital and told the. 
kid what a bad day he had. ee. 
The boy replied, ‘Yeah, I had a pretty tough day too.’ . 
Imagine that. ene, 
We can only hope that the ends do justify the means.’ 
Even if the helping is done for the wrong reasons, there. 
remains a potential for an important ‘learning 
experience. As 8 ee 


It would be a shame if the cause became old news and 
was replaced by another diversion. oa he 


Ae 
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Erin Doyle is a senior at the University of Ilinois. This” 
column initially appeared in the Daily Illini: 
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~ John Rutkowski has 


By DOUG BENEROFFE 


John Rutkowski was diagnosed with AIDS in October of 


1987. He has always talked openly about his homosex- 
uality. Now he feels he must spread his message for educa- 
tional purposes. John has spoken to audiences throughout 
Vermont and now has agreed to do this interview. We 
talked at the Vermont C.A.R.E.S. (Committee for AIDS 
Resources, Education, and Services) office located at 30 
Elmwood Avenue in Burlington. 

Cynic: What were the warning signals for you that 
led you to go get a blood test? 

Rutkowski: Basically, night sweats. Jerking night 
sweats every night for about a month. I told Terrie 
Anderson (Director of Vermont C.A.R.E.S. and a per- 
sonal friend of John’s) about my night sweats, and he 
tried to convince me to get blood tested. I listened to 
him but kept putting it off. Terrie continued to try to 
talk me into it and finally I agreed, basically because I 
wanted to shut him up. 

Cynic: During the time of the night sweats did you 
ever think that you might have AIDS? 

Rutkowski: No, it’s amazing what denial will do. 


sometimes I had memory loss. I couldn’t remember 
what people ordered. I never told the restaurant about 
my diagnosis, I just quit. My parents have supported 
me since. 

Cynic: What about reactions from friends? 
Rutkowski: Terrie is my best friend. He works with 
me all the time. My roommates have really been good. 
In the mornings they help me get dressed since I can’t 
do that myself. They put on my shoes, socks, help but- 
ton my shirt. They’ve been great — just imagine hav- 
ing to help a 28 year-old man get dressed. They’ve 
been great. In a way, though, it’s been embarassing to 
me. 

Cynic: This past Sunday Monica Allen wrote an ar- 
ticle for the Rutland Herald and wrote about you 
and other AIDS patients in Vermont. Allen wrote of 
the refusal of dentists to treat AIDS patients. Has 
this affected you? 

Rutkowski: No dentist in the state of Vermont will 
touch me. It’s really ignorant of dentists to think this 
way. If proper precautions were taken then it would be 
perfectly safe. I have to go to New York City in order 


| You know, it’s good that there’s a known face in Vermont 
of a person with AIDS. It keeps it on the public’s mind 
that we’re here. We’re not only in New York or San Fran- 
cisco. We’re right here in your back yard. 


Cynic: Once reaching a decision to be tested, what 
was your next step? 
Rutkowski: I went up to the University Health 
Center clinic and got tested. I walked in thinking that 
was in perfect health and walked out that same day 
aving been diagnosed with having a full-blown case 
IDS. 


_ Cynic: What were your first thoughts after being 
diagnosed? 
Rutkowski: At first I was oblivious to it. People said 
AIDS. It went right over my head for about two mon- 
ths. Finally the AZT started kicking in. Then I was 
depressed and started crying all the time. Some people 
get rashes and high fevers from the AZT but I had 
None of these side effects. During the first two months 
Ttemember being in a kind of fog. When the AZT 
Started working it cleared my head so that I could 
think again. 
Cynic: Do you think this fog was psychological or 
Physical? 
Rutkowski: It was kind of both. The fog served as a 
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‘oping mechanism. 


Ru 
friends. | told them the same day I was diagnosed. 
Cynic: What were the reactions you received? 
Rutkowski: 
_ Patents accepted it. They supported me when | wasn’t 
Working, they paid for rent and food. When I was first 
‘agnosed I was working as a waiter. After a short 
time, though, I couldn’t do that anymore. A waiter 
1a8 to lift trays, and I was too weak to do that. Also, 


Cynic: Who did you tell after being diagnosed? 
tkowski: My father, my mother, family and l : 
am going to die but it really disturbs me that I might 
be crippled. 

Cynic: What medications are you taking now? 
Rutkowski: AZT for the virus. Also Septra. Septra 
fights PCP (an opportunistic infection that causes 
pneumonia because the immune system can not fight 
it). I’ll always be on AZT until something better 
comes along. One side effect of the AZT is anemia, 


My mother immediately cried. My 
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to have any dental work done. Also, in Allen’s article 
she referred to me as a victim. I am not a victim until 
I die. I am a patient, not a victim. I don’t feel vic- 
timized. ] am living with AIDS, not dying with AIDS. 
Cynic: Can you describe the progression of the syn- 
drome since you have been diagnosed? 

Rutkowski: I’ve lost the ability to write. My speech 
has been greatly affected. The way I walk has been 
hindered. I can’t cook. Someone must make my meals 
for me. I still read though. I read every medical jour- 
nal and book on AIDS that I can get my hands on. I 
don’t have control of my life anymore. Every four 
hours I must take my AZT. This means that at night I 
must wake up at three and seven a.m. from my sleep 
and take AZT. If I miss a dosage then I will drown in 
my own fluids. I can’t use a knife, for if I cut myself it 
could be fatal. 


Also, my central nervous system is getting bad, 


which is really worrying me and my doctors. I am 
thinking of going to Mount Sinai Hospital in New 
York to have more tests. 


This is scary because I have to think of my future. I 


might wind up in a wheelchair or on crutches or using 


eg braces. That scares me. It doesn’t bother me that I 


which suppresses bone marrow and which reduces 
blood cells. 

Cynic: Have there been times when you thought of 
not taking your medicine? 

Rutkowski: Sometimes | think of stopping the 
medicine and letting myself die, but I am not ready to 
die yet. Maybe sometime in the future I’ll be ready, 
but I am not ready to go yet. If 1 go off AZT I’ll be 
bedridden. A vegetable. 

Cynic: As Is, a play about an AIDS patient and how 
he and his lover, family, and friends deal with his 
diagnosis, recently played in Burlington. In the play 
Rich, the patient, thinks of suicide by means of tak- 
ing Seconal. Have you considered this answer? 
Rutkowski: Yes, I’ve had these thoughts, especially 
toward the beginning. Seconal is the preferred way to 
go. I am sure of that. I have too much to do, too 
many speaking dates. I follow the As Is cast 
throughout their tour of Vermont. After the show I 
join a panel which answers questions that the au- 
dience might have. Also, I want to do more inter- 
views like this one, and I am going to the University 
of New Hampshire soon to a social workers’ con- 
ference. Speaking at a high school or junior high is 
another thing I want to accomplish, which is hard 
because I really can’t speak well. I went to Pratt In- 
stitute in Brooklyn years ago and took courses in film 
video. Sometimes I think of making an educational 
video about AIDS. If I am going to die, I want to 
leave here kicking and screaming. I want to make 
some noise before I go. I want to act up. This is why I 
keep myself alive. 

You know, it’s good that there’s a known face in 
Vermont of a person with AIDS. It keeps it on the 
public’s mind that we’re here. We’re not only in New 
York or San Fransisco. We’re right here in your back 
yard. 

Cynic: Since your picture was printed in the 
Rutland Herald last Sunday has anyone approached 
you here in town either with negative or positive 
remarks? 

Rutkowski: No negative remarks. On the positive 
side though, Arthur Kunin, the governor’s husband, 
who is a doctor, shook my hand and wished me luck. 
I felt like saying to him, Where’s the bucks, Arthur? 
Where’s the state funding? Vermont doesn’t spend a 
dime on AIDS. We could use a caseworker in Ver- 
mont. One caseworker is all that we ask for. It would 
cost about $30,000 a year. This would keep patients 
out of the hospital, which would cut medical costs. If 
you can be taken care of at home, it’s better than be- 
ing at a hospital. I’ve always been taken care of at 
home, even when I had pneumonia. 

Cynic: Do you have any advice to give the general 
public? 

Rutkowski: Have safe sex. Take care of yourself. 
That goes for the straight students at your school as 
well as the gay. 

Cynic: Do you ever ask yourself “Why me?” 
Rutkowski: No, basically because I can handle it. 
Some people couldn’t handle it. Once a week at the 
Vermont C.A.R.E.S. office I go to a group meeting of 
people with AIDS. We all think that we can handle 
it. I wouldn’t wish this on anyone, though. 
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University of Vermont’s ambassadors 


STEVE DAVI 


These freshman women from CBW were just a small part of the University of Vemront turn-out in Florida. As many flocked to their homes or 
just plain stayed here in B-town, many more migrated south for a bit of sun, a bit of fun, and anything they could find in between. With MTV 
in town to keep the festivities going, few found any reason to be disappointed with Florida Spring Break “88. 


UVM Board of Trustees considers divestment 
of stocks in companies in tobacco industry 


By MARY MITSCHOW 
The UVM Board of 
Trustees will vote this May 
6 as to whether it should 
remove it’s almost 
$500,000 worth of stock in- 
vested in the tobacco in- 
dustry. The probe comes in 
response to a written letter 
sent by the American 
Medical Association 
(AMA) requesting that all 
127. universities with 
medical schools divest of 
their stock in tobacco 
companies. 

Dr. John Hughes, a pro- 
fessor of adult psychology, 
said ‘‘the policy of UVM is 
not to invest in products 
that are damaging to people 
‘or the environment, and 
tobacco, I feel, is both.” 

Student Trustee Robert 
Cioffi agrees: ‘‘As the 
AMA report stated, I feel it 
(divestment) should be 
done because it looks bad 
for a university with a 
medical center to be involv- 
ed in the tobacco industry.” 

If the Trustees vote to 
remove the University’s 
capital from the tobacco in- 
dustry, then UVM will be 
the first university to do so 
in response to the AMA 


proposal. 
The University first grap- 


pled with the divestment 
issue in 1985 when in 
response to student protest 
for divestment of all of the 
$7.7 million invested in 
South African interests. 

In response to the emo- 
tionally charged South 
African divestment issue, 


than it appears, and may 
have ‘‘a great effect on the 
committee’s future 
guidelines.” 

“T have not made a deci- 
sion yet on the issue,” 
Woodcock said. “I want to 
find out what students 
think and get all sides 


“Where do you draw the line? 
Would the University divest from 
John Deere because they supply 


tractors for the 


tobacco industry?” 
— kenneth Fishell 


UVM Associate Vice President 


the Committee for Socially 
Responsible Investment 
was formed. It is this com- 
mittee that will hear 
testimony on the tobacco 
issue at an open hearing 
Thursday, March 25. 

The hearing will be at 
7:00 p.m. in Waterman’s 
Memorial Lounge. Follow- 
ing the hearing, the com- 
mitte will then go on to ad- 
vise the Board of Trustees, 
which will meet in May. 

Committee on Socially 
Responsible Investment 
Student Representative 
Hope Woodcock said the 


issue is more complicated 


before I make a decision.” 
Althea Kroger, head of 
the committee, could not 
be reached for comment. 
Student Trustee Ray 
Steen said that “‘if there is a 
conflict with the Medical 
School then we should drop 
(the tobacco investment).”’ 
He went on to add that a 
“University does have the 
responsibility to be a moral 
leader in the community.”’ 
“The University should 
set the standard for moral 
investment.” Hughes add- 
ed. “I would hate to know, 
as a student, that tuition 
money was being invested 


in products that are harmful 
to peoples’ health.” 

Associate Vice President 
Kenneth Fishell said that if 
the proposal did pass it 
would ‘‘send a message for 
other institutions to take a 
harder look at their policy.’’ 

Fishell as well as Trustees 
Cioffi and Steen and Com- 
mittee Member Woodcock 
expressed reservations 
about how far such a policy 
would be carried. 

“Where do you draw the 
line?”’ said Fishell. “Would 
the University divest from 
John Deere because they 
supply tractors for the 
tobacco industry? Or banks 
that fund the industry?” 

Cioffi added that he 


would re-evaluate his posi- 


tion if tobacco products 


were not a major involve- 
ment in a company’s 
holdings, such as in the case 
of a conglomerate where 
tobacco holdings amounted 
to less than 50 percent of 
the company’s assets. 

The University has over 
$600 million in stock in- 
vestments and at present 
has $477,125 of it in the 
Philip Morris Company, a 
cigarette manufacturer. 


Lecture examines 
minority issues 


By KAREN GILES 

“Blacks are not expected 
to do well at this school,” 
said UVM professor of 
Sociology Laura Fishman in 
a SPARC noontime lecture 
Wenesday on minority pro- 
blems at UVM. 

“From the moment they 
walk through the door at 
Orientation, they (black 
students) are looked at for 
their remedial skills,” said 
Fishman. In contrast, 
“white students are ex- 
pected to preform better, 
therefore they receive more 
encouragement from the 
white faculty,”’ she added. 

Minority students react to 
this discouraging at- 
mosphere in two ways, she 
said. Some are forced to 
become ‘‘super-students,”’ 
while others simply 
withdraw and reject the 
system. 

Fishman said that she 
chose the route of ‘‘super- 
student.” Taken out of an 
all-black school in Harlem 
by her mother, she was 
placed in an_ all-white 


issue. ‘“This institution and 
Vermont give out the 
message that they are very 
special, meaning ‘we are 
still predominantly white,” 
stated Fishman. This 
message is also passed along - 
through UVM’s brochures, 
The pictures do not show 
minority students. 
Fishman compared UVM 
to Brown University, 
Minority students are por- 
trayed as an active part of 
Brown. There is a person of _ 
color on every single page. 
Presently, there are 450 


blacks, 525 Asians, and 30 


other minority students at- 
tending Brown. 

But the problem does not 
lie with the minority 
students, it lies with the 
white population at this in- 
stitution which is. “self- 
tighteous and_ ignorant,” 
said Fishman. In order to. 
work on this _ problem, 
Fishman said she thought 
UVM should conduct 
racism workshops and de- » 
mand that classes on racism, 
be required for both. 


“My mother said it was time to go 
to an all-white school so I could 
know what’s going on in the minds 


of the masters” 


—Laura Fishman, 
UVM sociology professor | 


school. ‘‘My mother said it 
was time for me to go to an 
all-white so I could know 
what’s going on in the 
minds of the masters,” ex- 
plained Fishman. 

Later, Fishman was one of 
eight black students to at- 
tend Brown University in 
her first year there. 

This education served to 
alienate her from the white 
culture, but she did learn 
how to handle herself in a 
predominantly white 
culture. 

A second problem for 
UVM minorities is social 
stifling. ‘If you only have 
30 black students, you 
might not like all of them,” 
said Fishman. ‘“‘But blacks 
are seen as homogenized 
and expected to love one 
another.”’ 

In terms of classes, 
Fishman identified the pro- 
blem of “whitification.”’ 
The curriculum is 
ethnocentric. “Where are 
the blacks in art history as a 
natural inclusion?” she ask- 
ed. If they are left out, 
“black students receive the 


message that they are 
invisible.’’ 
Recruitment is another 
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students and faculty. 
“Many faculty teach from 
ignorance when they teach 
about Asians, blacks and — 
other minorities,” she said. 

Fishman, whose specialty 
is criminalogy, said she 
stopped teaching the Race 
Relations class because 
“whites have got to teach 
whites. Blacks are not on 
the earth to teach whites 
about racism.” 

In order to change stu- 
dent opinions, ‘‘you have to 
make them understand that 
they are being cheated and 
have a stake in making a 
change,”’ said Fishman. 
White students need to 
realize that they are going 
out into a world that is 
predominantly people of 
color. 

In addition, students 
need to realize that they are 
paying for their education 
and have a right to for 
mulate their education, said 
Fishman. 

“We can’t wait for the 
evolutionary change of an 
institution,” said Fishman. 
“You must make demands. 
That’s what was done at 
Brown.” 
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Salvadorean politics debated at UVM | 


Spokesman for FMMLN says Salvadoreans resent U.S. involvement — 
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-“democratically 


By LIZ DELANEY 

Lieutenant Colonel Pete 
Reilly of the State. Depart- 
ment was not allowed, by 
State Department policy, to 
appear with’ FMLN (Marti 
National Liberation Front) 
representative Salvador 
Cortes at the discussion of 
Fl Salvadorean issues that 
took place at UVM on 
Tuesday. This occurs, ac- 
cording to Reilly, because 
the United States 
recognizes the 
elected 
government in El 
Salvador” and not the op- 
position, the FMLN. 

The Central American 
foreign policy of the Reagan 
administration has been, 
according to Reilly, to sup- 
port those groups that most 
closely represent the in- 
terests of the people and 


not those to either the left _ 


or the right. 

Cortes spoke on behalf of 
one of those leftist groups, 
El Salvador’s armed 
resistance, the FMLN. 

Cortes cited issues of in- 
justice and economic hard- 
ship as the reasons for the 
current war in El Salvador. 
He claimed that the 
tesistance movement has 
the support of the people 
because of its committment 
to these issues, saying ‘‘the 
confrontation has 
been...based in economic 
circumstances, which gives 
people the...guts to fight.”’ 

The FMLN is based on 
democratic principles, 
maintained Cortes, but is 
not dedicated to capitalism 
in its U.S. form. “‘It is im- 
possible to make (El 
Salvador) a mini U.S.,’’ he 
said. ““We have different 
backgrounds historically.”’ 

Cortes condemned the 
curtent Duarte administra- 
tion for its agreement to a 
Central” American policy 
that’ would look for a 
“peaceful” solution to con- 
flict’ The policy, he said, 
called for a laying down of 
arms that leaves the FMLN 
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Salvador Cortes, a representative for El Salvador’s armed resistence, FMLN, denounced U.S. involvement in his 
country, saying it would not work to make El Salvador ‘’a mini U.S.”’ 


powerless. 

He also decried the use of 
elections to change the 
situation in El Salvador, 
saying that “democracy is 
not a specific event that 
happens every two years.” 
Election results are not 
significant, claimed Cortes, 
because ballots are not 
secret and turnout is main- 
tained by force. ‘‘You have 
to vote because it’s man- 
datory, and breaking the 
law is risky business,’’ he 
said. 

Cortes was quick to stress 
the importance of FMLN 
victories despite their fewer 
numbers and _ inferior 
technology. He read a 
quote from a recent article 
in the Washington Post that 
described homemade 
FMLN mines as 
“supereffective’’. 

On behalf of the FMLN, 
Cortes stated that the U.S. 
is an unwelcome presence 
in El Salvador. ‘‘We like 
you as a people...we love 
you as a people...but we 
don’t like you as a govern- 
ment,” he said. 

Reilly, representing the 


t Colonel Pete Reilly of the State Department claimed the FMLN 


U.S. government on the 
issue, presented evidence of 
positive change 
Salvador. He compared the 
situation in El Salvador of a 
few years ago to the organiz- 
ed crime in the U.S. during 
the 1920’s, when violence 
all but nullified the judicial 
process. At one time, there 
were 800 reported un- 
punished murders per 
month in El Salvador. 

According to Reilly, U.S. 
funds are being used to 
counter this problem. The 
Salvadorean army now 
receives human rights train- 
ing which has _ increased 
public trust, he claimed. 

A changing attitude 
toward the existing govern- 
ment will, Reilly said, 
weaken guerilla groups by 
taking away target issues. 
‘‘When conditions change, 
then the impetus (to violent 
revolution) also changes,” 
he said. 

Calling the FMLN a 
Marxist-Leninist faction, 
Reilly maintained that its 
leaders do not have the sup- 
port of the people of El 
Salvador. He also called 
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does not enjoy plpular support in El 


Salvador ond defended the U.S. policy of supporting the government of EI Salvador. 
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their ‘‘peace plan”, which 
includes a restructuring of 
the constitution and an 
armed cease-fire, ‘‘a device 
to gain their own victory.” 

Above all, Reilly em- 
phasized that the U.S. role 
is to promote democracy in 
Central America, including 
“the sovereignty of each 
nation and the liberty of 
their people.” 


Companeras 
comes under 
fire from S.A. 


By KAREN STRUTIN 

Student Association 
(S.A.) Senator Mike Kirby 
says he is not happy with 
the Companeras 4th An- 
nual Central American 
Week. 

He contends that the 
slide shows and _presenta- 
tions funded by the S.A. 
stance, 
which is in violation of 
S.A. policy. 

“When they bring in so- 
meone introduced as an ex- 
CIA agent in illegal wars, 
they only present one side 
of the issue. Perhaps if they 
had a current CIA agent 
speak also, that would be 
more educational. They 
have to at least try to pre- 
sent both sides if they want 
to pass themselves off as be- 
ing educational,’’ said 
Kirby. 

The Companeras receive 
funding as a “‘cultural”’ 
organization, but Kirby con- 
siders them ‘‘electoral/par- 
tisan,” which according to 
the S.A. Manual, ‘‘publicly 
and definitely support a par- 
ty, candidate, and/or a plat- 
form within the given elec- 
toral system.” Electoral/par- 
tisan groups are not eligible 
for allocation of funds. 

The group’s stated intent 
is to ‘‘educate the UVM 


please turn to page 10 


Thorough Eye Examinations by Dr. Reid Grayson 
and Dr. Floyd Lapidow, Optometrists. 


#¥ Contact Lenses 


Complete Selection, including Extended Wear 
Lenses, Tinted Lenses. Renlacement Lenses. 
and Supplies. Expert Fitting. 


BS Fyeglasses 


Wide Selection of Fashion Frames. Expert Fitting. 
Laboratory on Premises. Complete Selection of 
Sunglasses. Too 


€ Sports Vision 


Vision Training to Improve Your 
Athletic Performance 


Fees Set With Students In Mind. 
Contact Lens Center 658-3330 


230 College Street (Next to Nickelodeon), Burlington 


THE EYEGIASS CENTER 878-5816 


wuums = 37 Lincoln Street. Essex Junction (, ~ 
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ee Vision Care Plans Welcome ee ee 
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Tired of Apartment Hunting? 
Why Pay Rent? 


Let us show you the benefits of 
condominium ownership! ~ 


Visit our Open House 
Unit 223 
Sunday 1:00-4:00 


Call for a private showing | 
or stop by the open house 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


xe al Blodgett 658-2445 


Larkin 864-7444 


Over 50 years uf Service 


315 PINE STREET 


DOORS & WINDOWS 
FORMICA COUNTERTOPS 


PICTURE FRAMES 
BURLINGTON _ BLDRS HARDWARE 
PANELING 
YOUR SHELVING 
LUMBER NUMBER MOULDINGS 
863-3428 CORK BOARDS 
T.A. HAIGH 
ILLUMBER COMPANY,INC 


“Taking Summer classes helped 
me lighten my course load.” 


Donald Debuque 
Management Engineering Major 


Give yourself a break by taking Summer courses —they’re the same ones we offer 
during the Fall and Spring. This means you'll lighten your academic load. 

Registration for Summer Session is going on right now. Pick up your free copy of 
FOCUS, the Summer catalog, at convenient locations across campus. FOCUS will give 
you a complete listing of the courses offered, as well as 
housing and registration information. 

If you prefer, we'll send you a free copy of 
FOCUS. Just call us or mail the coupon. 


656-2085 
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Continuing 
Education 
Yes | want to know more about 

" Summer Session, please send ; 


me my free copy of FOCUS. 


Name . 
Address 
City State Zip. 


Mail to: University of Vermont, Continuing Education 
322 S. Prospect Street, Burlington, VT 05401 
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156 Church Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 658-2575 


You ve never seen a deli display 
as delicious as this!!!! Salads, 
entrees, pastas, sauces, 
quiches, breads, desserts, 
and more!! All ready for 
take out at great 
prices. 


| | Our Whole Menu Available To Go 


20 sumptuous sauces « 
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Cynic advertisement 


sabotaged last issue 


By JEN COMISKY 

A Budweiser advertise- 
ment intended for the 
March 3rd issue of the 
Cynic was anonymously ex- 
changed with a new version 
shortly after it was dropped 
off for printing at the Upper 
Valley Press in Bradford, 
Vermont. 

The new ad was almcst 
identical to the original ex- 
cept the words ‘““THIS AD 
EXPLOITS WOMEN’? 
were superimposed at the 
bottom of the ad. 

The advertisement 
depicted three women 
wearing bathing suits as if 
they were part of the 
Budweiser label. When the 
issues containing the 
altered advertisement came 
out, they were sent back to 
be reprinted with the 
original, proper ad. 

Chris Staats, a member of 
the Women’s Organization 
and Resource Center 
(WORC) explained the 
controversy surrounding 
the ad which may have lead 
to its alteration. ‘The ad is 
an example of the objec- 
tification of women in order 
to sell a product,” she said. 
She feels the ad should not 
be in a school newspaper 
because she says it is sexist 
and promotes the image of 
UVM as a partying school. 

She explained that the 
sexism of the ad is not only 
degrading to women but 
also dangerous to their 
health. “‘The most impor- 


Maple trees sold to raise 
funds for research center 


University of Vermont 
researchers have launched a 
grassroots ‘“‘Adopt a Sugar 
Maple’’ fundraising cam- 
paign to help rebuild the 
labratory at the Proctor 
Maple Reseach Center. 

For $25, supporters can 
formally adopt one of 
several thousand trees in 
the sugarbush at the 
Underhill center. The 
center’s main building was 
devastaed by fire on Feb.17. 

Early response to the pro- 
gram has been strong, said 
Melvin Tyree, director of 
the center. Donations have 
ranged from $5 to $1,000, 
with an average of about 
$100. 

“We've had a very en- 
couraging response,” said 
Tyree, a research professor 
in the Botany Department. 
‘“‘Any contribution, 
however small, will help us 
build an even better 
facility.” 

The 180-acre Proctor 
Maple Research Center 
operates a demonstration 
sugarbush and provides a 
major site for sap research, 
equipment development 
and research on the effects 
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tant thing is that the aq 
puts stereotypes on women 
which contribute to eating 
disorders and acquaintance 
tape,’’ said Staats. 

Staats mentioned that 
there is a petition with 
more than 700 signatures 
that will be used as a ful] 
page ad in the Cynic in the 
future. It will state why peo. 
ple object to the ad and 
have the signatures 
underneath. She _ revealed 
that the person who chang. 
ed the ad was trying to ‘in. 
form the public and notto . 
“get at certain people.” - 

There will be a speakout 
on Thursday and one on 
Friday at 12:00 in the 
Royall Tyler Theatre*'to 
discuss the issue of sexism 
in the media. ; 

Jonah Houston; > the 
editor-in-chief of the Cynic 
said that he sympathizes 
with women’s views of the 
ad. The decision to use the 
ad was made by the editors 
14 to 1, and Houston com- 
mented that no offense was 
intended. ‘‘Put in the same 
position again, I would not 
run the ad. It has caused so 
many problems. But when 
we made the decision it 
didn’t seem as if it would 
have generated this much 
controversy.” 

An investigation is being 
conducted by Dave ~- 
Richards, Director® of 
Security, who was out of 
town and unavailable for 
comment. | 
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of atmospheric pullutants 
such as acid rain. It also 
serves as a field classroom. 
for students, researchers 
and syrup producers. 
The fund-raising effort 
has the support of the ‘Ver- 
mont Maple Sugarmakers 
Association, Gov. 
Madeleine Kunin has pledg- 
ed to help raise money and 
recently endorsed the adop- 
tion effort, saying, “It was a 
tragic loss for the maple in- 
dustry and it’s important to - 
rebuild this facility for the 
future of Vermont 
sugarmakers.”’ 
Tyree is circulating a peti 
tion drawn up by people 
who live near the facility 
that calls on Kunin, “the 
UVM administration and 
the state’s congressional 
delegation to seek support 
for reconstruction of the 
center as soon as possible. | 
‘Vermont's leading role in 
environmental action«is 4 
source of pride to all of Us; 
the petition says. ‘“The Pro 
ctor Maple Research 
Center, unique in the 
United States and North 
America, symbolizes this 
pride.” . 3 ag ! 
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~ By MARYBETH 

© An assessment of Africa’s 
ticultural and économic 

situation, along with possi- 


ble methods of improve- 


ment were discussed in 101 
Fleming on Wednesday 
‘night. Robert McLaren, 
Senior Advisor on Africa to 
the Canadian State Dept., 
was the guest speaker on 
the topic of “Hope or 
Despair in the 21st Cen- 
tury.” Professors Robert 
Gordon of Anthropology 
and Adekunle Adesima of 
Pathology assisted in the 
ensuing debate. 

McLaren is pestimistic 
about the current downhill 
trend of Africa both in 
agricultural and economic 
terms. ‘I fear that there is 
very little optimism for 
economic developement in 
the 21st century,” said 
McLaren. 

‘Because the assistance 
given to Africa is mainly 
short term,” pointed out 
McLaren, ‘‘we are masking 
the more significant 
problems.” 

Accoring to McLaren, 
Africa is destined for a ma- 
jor food shortage unless 
something is done to 
change its downward trend: 
“The World Bank says 
Africa can sustain a popula- 
tion three times their own if 
they invest right and take 
care of their agriculture. 


Don’t Get Bowled Over Due To Ignorance! 


However, if this doesn’t 
happen Africa’s going to 
have a food deficit of a 100 
million metric tons.” 

To emphasize the 
magnitude of this shortage 
McLaren compared it with 
to the 10 million metric ton 
shortage of India a few years 
ago. Adding, ‘‘Africa 
doesn’t even have India’s 
ample means of 
distribution.”’ 

One strain on the African 
economy is the recent 
reduction in the cost of oil, 
said McLaren. ‘‘Decrease in 
price on the few exports 
they have, such as oil, has 
caused a a major reduction 
in Africa’s income,’ he 
said. 

This decrease in their 
GNP has caused a 
resurgance of malnutrion 
and starvation within the 
Continent, said Adesima, 
who was also a practicing 
physician in Africa. 

Africa has a 200 billion 
dollar debt, but, as 
McLaren pointed out, there 
is little chance of its being 
payed. 

‘Although this is a small 
amount of money compared 
with the deficits of other 
countries, like the U.S., it 
is very significant in terms 
of the percentage of income 
it represents,’’ said 
McLaren. 

Adesima feels in order to 
save Africa countries have 


to stop “loaning” them 
money and start treating 
them like impoverished 
countries after the first 
World War. ‘“They reciev- 
ed massive aid for in- 
dustrialization. Everything 
was established as O.K., 
then they could relate,’’ he 
said. 

The answer to making 
Africa self sufficient lies in 
its “‘grassroots,” according 
to John Heermans, an Essex 
resident and _ seven-year 
forester in Africa. He goes 
on to claim that the money 
given to development pro- 
jects is ‘‘grossly misspent.”’ 
“The only success stories 
are at the village level. The 
World Bank has found 99 


Burlingtonians 


continued from page 2 


troops are being sent down 
on “‘false pretenses”; at The 
Burlington Free Press, 
because they want more in- 
formation and analysis on 
what is happening in Cen- 
tral America; and at the 
Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, because they want to 
ask why they are spying on 
protestors who have a con- 
stitutional right to speak 
out. 

Protestors carried banners 
which read ‘Hands Off 
Central America’, ‘‘Con- 
tra Aid is a Virus; Just Say 


percent of their projects to 
have failed and sometimes 
even been detremental,”’ 
said Heermans. 

McLaren supported> this 
statement with a personal 
observation in Tanzania: 
“Tanzania already had one 
cement factory but three 
countries giving them aid 
insisted they needed more. 
Consequently three addi- 
tional factories were built. 
The worst part was the 
origional one was only 
operating at 20 percent of 
its potential.” 

“All sorts of machinery is 
scattered around the coun- 
try. Abandoned wells and 
windmills for instance,” 
said Heermans. 


No”, and “U.S. Out of 
Central America and the 
Caribbean.” 

As they marched down 
Church Street to the 
Federal building to meet 
with the FBI, the protestors 
shouted “Bring the Troops 
Home.’’ When they reach- 
ed the intersection, they 


held up traffic on Pearl 


Street. The Burlington 
police were forced to block 
off Elmwod Avenue where 
the Federal Building is 
located. 

After a few people spoke 
out on U.S. foreign policy, 
the protestors attempted to 


protest U 


Adesima finds Africa to 
be in a dilemma, struggling 
between the urged in- 
dustrialization and the fact 
of -the limited resources 
available. 

Africa has increased pro- 
duction but can’t compete 
with the outside markets, 
said Adesima. ‘Because 
larger countries have the 
money for technologies 
their products are making 
the industrialization in 
Africa obsolete. For exam- 
ple, the sugar Africa pro- 
duces is losing ground to 
the new substitues, and 
fiberoptics is decreasing the 
demand for copper,” he 
said. 

‘“‘Even though the various 


.S. troops in 


gain entrance into the 
building to go up to the FBI 
offices. About 20 people 
slipped in before the police 
and security blocked the 
doorway and pushed people 
outside. 

Security then stopped the 
elevators from operating. 
One protester complained, 
“It (the FBI) is right in a 
public building and we 
can’t even go upstairs.” 

The FBI eventually sent a 
message downstairs that if 
everyone left, they would 
be willing to meet with five 
representatives. Later they 
requested that only one per- 


Speakers discuss Africa’s dim economic and agricultural futures 


other countries try to help, 
they have their own in- 
terests,”’ said Adesima. 

“There has to be a 
fundemental rethinking by 
us and the friends of Africa 
on what is going to hap- 
pen,’ said McLaren. He 
continued, “If the arms 
race was over than I think 
something could be done.” 

“I would like to see the 
powers switch the focus to 
the average person, said 
Adesima. 

“Yes, there is an inner 
yearning to help the people, 
but so much is still spent on 
arms little is left to be spent 
on. agriculture,’’ said 
Adesima. 


Honduras 


son be sent up to deliver the 
information packet. Golden 
was chosen. 


When she came _ back 


down, Golden informed 
everyone that the FBI 
representative said he 


would read the information 
and then set up a meeting 
to discuss it. 

After the protesters 
disbanded, other groups of 
people went off to the Free 
Press, and the army recruit- 
ment offices which locked 
their doors when they saw 
people coming. 


Moving Off Campus Next Year? 


) Worried About Losing 
Your Security Deposit? — 


Know your rights and responsibilities as tenants in Ver- 
mont. Come to Marsh Lounge, March 30th at 7pm to 


learn about: 


Co-sponsored by 


* Leases 


*Security Deposits 
*Building Repairs 
*Small Claims Court 

& Other Legal Remedies 


*Eviction Proceedings 
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the Vermont Tenants Association & the UVM Student Legal Service 


“This Summer I’m taking a course 
and still working full-time.” 


Ron Corcoran 
Agricultural & Resource 
Economics Major 


Summer Session courses are designed to fit into your schedule. So you'll have time 
to work, play, and go to school. 

Registration for Summer Session is going on right now. Pick up your free copy of 
FOCUS, the Summer catalog, at convenient locations across campus. FOCUS will give 
you a complete listing of the courses offered, as well as | 
housing and registration information. 

If you prefer, we'll send you a free copy of 
FOCUS. Just call us or mail the coupon. 


656-2085 


A. 
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a UNIVERSITY 
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~ 
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Yes | want to know more about 
*" Summer Session, please send 
me my free copy of FOCUS. 


Name 
Address 
Cit 

y 3VC 


Mail to: University of Vermont, Continuing Education 
322 S. Prospect Street, Burlington, VT 05401 


State Zip 


Taste The Difference! 


Is there really a difference between a premium 
coffee and the regular commercial 
blends being offered on campus now? 


You be the expert ‘‘Cupper” and let your taste buds 
do the judging. 


Free samples and drawing for prizes including: 
Commuter Cups Specialty Coffees 
Dinners for Two Grinders 


Brought to you by 
Green Mountain Coffee Roasters 


and 
Marriott Food Service 


Cook Commons 


Monday, March 28, 10:00 AM - 2:00 PM 
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FBI keeps tabs on 


campus leftists 


(CPS)—Stanford University student Susan Poff returned 
from a 1984 trip to Nicaragua upset and wanting to tell 
the world about what she saw. 

Across the country in Virginia, Michael Boos read’ a 
news story about Poff’s feelings. Hfuthe 

So Poff’s name ended up on Boos’s list of people who 
oppose the Reagan administration’s policies in Central 
America, and some of his lists end up in the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation files of dissenters who might 
bear watching. 

Poff found the process of being made into some sort of 
potential traitor ‘‘unnerving.”’ . 

Boos, who heads a national student group called 
Young America’s Foundation, called her ‘‘naive.”’ 

She is, in any case, an unwitting player in: the 
widespread spying on campus activities that came to 
light in a late-January release of FBI documents. 

The papers revealed the FBI ‘‘monitored”’ students at 
Florida State, Wichita State, Tennessee State, the 
universities of Oklahoma, Kansas, Minnesota, and Pen- 
nsylvania, and other students who worked with any of 
the campus chapters around the country of United Cam- 
puses Against Nuclear War. 

Most of the students being watched, however, were 
members of the Committee in Solidarity with the People 
of El Salvador (CISPES), a group opposed to U.S. policy 
in Central America. 

“We weren’t doing anything illegal,” said Poff. “1 
shouldn’t have to be accountable to anyone. This makes 
me angry.” 

In the four years it followed CISPES members, the FBI 
never did uncover any wrongdoing, the documents 
suggest. 

The document also suggests ‘‘the right to dissent, a 
basic tenet of a democratic society, is increasingly en- 
cumbered,”’ said Margaret Ratner of the Center for Con- 
stitutional Rights (CCR), the New York group which ob- 
tained the FBI papers through the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act. 

While the FBI’s spying on campus dissenters recalled 
the extensive Nixon-era sabotaging of student groups it 
didn’t like — a policy that provoked the passage of the 
Freedom of Information Act as a way to control future 
administration — the documents indicated a well- 
organized unofficial network of people who watched 
campuses for the government. 

“The Constitution,” charged Chip Berlet, a Cam- 
bridge, Mass., journalist and investigator who monitors 
right-wing groups, ‘‘is being short-circuited by a private 
spy network.” 

Berlet names Boos’s group — along with the Council 
for Inter-American Security and the Capital Research 
Center, among others — as part of the network. 

The groups clip newspapers, scan cables, compile lists, 
gather memos from campus friends and then forward 
them to the FBI and other federal agencies, the docu- 
ment revealed. 

The FBI accepts such information — which may or 
may not be true — because the laws passed after the Nix- 
on administration’s domestic spying scandal restrict it 
from doing much campus monitoring on its own, Ratner 
speculated. 

She noted the documents include a memo telling FBI 
agents “‘specifically not to question how ‘individuals ac- 
ting on their own initiative’ obtain information.” 

“Just because articles are kept in a file doesn’t mean 
we’re working with outside sources,” said FBI 
spokeswoman Sue Schnitzer. “‘Our mandate is to follow 
up on allegations we receive, but it doesn’t mean a full- 
blown investigation is taking place.” 

The private groups, in fact, boast that they monitor 
campus dissenters. 

“Our files on the organized left are the most extensive 
in the nation,’’ Lynn Bouchey, president of the Council 
for Inter-American Security (CIAS), said in a recent fun- 
draising letter. 

Boos, in turn, claims to have the biggest ‘‘campus in- 
formation network in the nation.” 

‘“‘Whatever it is,’” CIAS’s Michael Waller says, ‘“‘it’s 
not spying. All our information comes from theif 
literature or from defectors. We don’t have secret agents 
infiltrating their organizations.” 

His group watches the left, he adds, because ‘“‘the FBI 
doesn’t watch these groups” and because someone 
should. 

CISPES, for example, raises ‘‘money for communist 

please turn to page 11 
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Mahady’s taxes 


It was revealed in his con- 
firmation hearings last week 
that Vermont Supreme 
Court nominee Frank 
Mahady has a $52,000 tax 
debt. He told the Senate 
committee that all ap- 
propriate forms for payback 
of the state and federal tax 
debt have been filed and 

-that he has been paying off 
his total debt of $84,000 for 
' four years. No charges have 
ever been brought against 
.Mahady by the IRS or the 
-,state. Department of Taxes. 


\sraeli_ killed 


The first Israeli soldier to 
be killed by Palestinians on 
Sunday in the Occupied 
West Bank was the result of 
what some feel is a natural 
escalation of the violence 
there. One Israeli officer 
was quoted as saying that he 
had wondered when _ the 
Palestinians would ‘‘move 
up” from gas bombs and 
rocks to guns. The Israeli 
sergeant was shot twice in 
the face with a handgun. 
The one dead Israeli is con- 
trasted by the at least 96 
Palestinians killed by 

~Israel’s occupying forces in 
=the 156 weeks of the upris- 
> ing in the West Bank and 
Gaza. 


ie 


Panama 


Despite pressure from the 
United States, and an offer 
of political asylum from 
Spain; and a coup attempt, 
Panama’s de facto leader 
General Manuel Noriega 
has refused to immediately 
step down. He has offered 
to resign in May of 1989 
when elections are schedul- 
ed to be held, but the offer 
was rejected by opposition 
forces who have crippled 
the Central American 
country by strikes. Panama 
uses American currency 
and since the U.S. cut off of 
that currency to Panama, 
citizens have become 
testless and nervous as 
banks closed and some 
paychecks were cashed for 
as little as five cents on the 


dollar. 


North indicted 


Oliver North, a former 
Marine Lt. Col., retired 
Rear Admiral John 
Poindexter, retired Air 
Force Major General 
Richard Secord, and 
businessman Albert Hakim 
were indicted by a federal 
grand jury for their roles in 
the Iran-Contra affair. on 
the 16th. The charges are 
conspiracy to defraud the 
United States and theft of 
government property. Ar- 
raignments have been set 
for today. 


Stockwell on U.S. CIA: 


but that’s not what the 


continued from page 2 
democracy” through which 
they exercise control. 

“Occasionally we have 
countries rising up and 
escaping our control...and 
when that happens the 
US. becomes obsessed with 
breaking that country and 
bringing it back under 
control.” 

“And if they can’t do 
that,” he continued, ‘“‘then 
they try to destabilize the 
country ... crush it, so it 
won’t be a positive example 
inviting other countries to 
follow the same path.” 

The goal is then to 
destroy the economy of the 
State, which is done by put- 
ting pressure on those in 
Power and promoting such 
fationales as ‘‘stopping 
Communist beachheads.”’ 

is propoganda manages 
fo justify ‘“‘attacking the 
ommunist country...as be- 
ing the decent, Christian 
thing to do,’’ said 
Stockwell. 
_He continually stressed 
Importance of reading 
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literature and news to keep 
informed. He plugged many 
novels during the course of 
his lecture, and quoted ex- 
tensively from a variety of 
materials to reinforce his 
opinions. 

Stockwell: repeatedly 
noted that ‘‘Nicaragua has 
not committed one single 
act of war against the 
United States,’’ and used 
this as his bottom-line argu- 
ment against CIA 
involvement. 

He spoke of drugs in rela- 
tion to the CIA, and linked 
the two in the Golden 
Triangle, The French Con- 
nection, Mafia gangster 
Lucky Luciano and present 
heroin smuggling from 
Afganistan. 

“What does it cost for the 
President to lie?”’ he asked. 
“Nothing.” 

He raised some of his 
most compelling points in 
the question and answer 


period. 
These ranged from the 
‘‘truth’’ behind the 


assassination of President 


Irish violence 


St. Patrick’s Day in 
Ireland was a day for bury- 
ing the dead and of 
violence and flames. Where 
just a day earlier a Protes- 
tant gunman had fired a 
handgun and thrown 
grenades into a crowd of 
mourners at an IRA burial, 
another dead IRA guerrilla 
was buried. On Saturday, 
two British officers in plain 
clothes were beaten by a 
funeral procession the 
British Army said the of- 
ficers had accidentally 
driven into the midst of. 
After the beatings, the of- 
ficers were shot in an alley. 


Galaudette U. 


I. King Jordan was chosen 
to replace resigned presi- 
dent Elisabeth Zinser as 
president of Gallaudet 
University, the only univer- 
sity in the country that is 
geared toward the hearing 
impaired. Zinser, and Board 
of Trustees Chair Jane 
Spilman who also resigned 
her post, were rejected by 
the student body,as neither 
are hearing impaired. 
Students, in protests that 
drew national attention to 
their cause, demanded a 
deaf president and at least 
ten of twenty deaf members 
on the Board of Trustees. 
Spilman will be replaced by 
one of the only four current 


Trustees who is hearing im- 
paired, Philip Bravin. 


Our surplus 


Governor Madeline 
Kunin today raised her 
forecast of Vermont’s 


surplus for this year from 
$31 million to $48 million. 
It is expected that the 
surplus will be used to pro- 
vide some sort of tax cut to 
Vermonters, though exactly 
what kind of cut or how 
much of a cut is still being 
debated. The reason for the 
surplus is an unexpected in- 
flux of tax revenue from in- 
come taxes paid. 


Lucy in the sky 


A little girl by the name of 
DeAndra Anrig was taken 
for quite a ride Tuesday 
when her kite got tangled 
in an airplane. The 8 year 
old girl was pulled into the 
air, over her father’s head 
and almost into a tree. 
DeAndra was dragged 
almost 100 feet before she 
let go of the kite cord. Her 
parents said she didn’t let 
go because they had always 
told her that when flying a 
kite, she should hold on to 
the line tight. Aside from a 
few bumps and_ bruises, 
DeAndra was unhurt. 


we need intelligence 
CIA provides us with 


John F. Kennedy, the 
potential cause and effect of 
presidential pardons for 
Oliver North and others in- 
volved in the Iran-contra 
affair, the links between 
Vice President George Bush 
and international drug traf- 
ficking, and other equally 
tiveting examples of CIA 
involvement in today’s 
political spectrum. 

He told of what he called 
an ‘‘obvious cover-up” in 
connection with Kennedy’s 
assassination, of how there 
were CIA agents all around 
at the time, and that the in- 
vestigators were “‘told to 
prove that it was the work 
of a lone assassin.” 

The possibility of pardon 


for Oliver North and others . 


involved in the Iran-contra 
scandal brings with it, said 
Stockwell, the highly con- 
troversial question of a par- 
don for General Richard 
Secord. Stockwell said that 
although there is a “‘heavy 
sleaze factor’ surrounding 
Secord, that it is likely he 
could nail Bush and others 
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with involvement if he is 
not included in the 
pardons. 

Stockwell went as far as 
to speculate that. the in- 
troduction of the AIDS 
epidemic would not be 
beyond the capabilities of 
the CIA. He noted that 
germ warfare research could 
get past the control of 
researchers, and 
highlighted the incomplete 
testing surrounding the 
development of the 
smallpox vaccine. 

Of the CIA as an institu- 
tion, Stockwell said: ‘““We 
need good intelligence, but 
that’s not what we get from 


this organization.”’ 


He said he manages to 
deal with the stress of being 
a former agent, but noted 
“There ain’t nobody safe in 
a world where seventy thou- 
sand thermonuclear 
weapons are controlled by 
intellectual giants like 
Ronald Reagan.”’ 


“4, CHINESE RESTAURANT 
Pe. Sunday Brunch 


6.95 
ez oe you can eat 


=J™ * A different selection 
every Sunday 
* Complimentary Champagne 


12:00-4:00 PM 
Free Parning off College Street after 4:30 
Sat.. Sun. & Holidays all day 
126 College Street Burlington 863-1023 


CLASSES FOR THE 
JUNE 13 EXAM 
BEGIN APRIL 14. 


655-3300 
EKAPLAN 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER UD. 
20 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI, VT 05404 


Cold, crisp water, crashing, 
racing and scrambling 
downstream. 

The Winooski River is at 
its best! 


Come join us! ! 


The Champlain Mill Winooski V1 655-2044 
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rll get my degree fa 


When you take Summer courses, you can condense your lea 
UVM faster. And that could mean early graduation. 


you a complete listing of the courses offered, as well as 
housing and registration information. 

If you prefer, we'll send you a free copy of 
FOCUS. Just call us or mail the coupon. 


= | iities 
me Poss 
Yes | want to know more about 


* Summer Session, please send 
me my free copy of FOCUS. 


Name 
Address__ 
Pe) 4VC 


Mail to: University of Vermont, Continuing Education 
322 S. Prospect Street, Burlington, VT 05401 


———— 


State___Zip 
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@ Looking for summer employment? 
@ Want to get away for the summer? 
@ Have fun; Make friends? 

@ Earn good wages? 


“Taking Summer courses means 


a | Attention! 
All Students 


ster’ 


Wendy Fisher 
Part-time Student 


rning and get through 


Registration for Summer Session is‘going on right now. Pick up your free copy of 
FOCUS, the Summer catalog, at convenient locations across campus. FOCUS will give 
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@ Work at a premier New Engiand amusement park? 


We are looking for a number of motivated students to work for 
the food service at an amusement park in Salem, N.H. 


@ Limited low rent dormitory housing on nearby 


college! 


@ Summer Study College Courses available! 


@ Will provide flexible hours! 
@ 40+ working hours available! 
® Terrific location— 
25 minutes from Boston 
40 minutes from N.H. Seacoast 
60 minutes from White Mt. area 
@ Season opens full-time May 26 


INTERESTED? 
Call or write 
Marriott Corporation 

- P.O. Box 62 
Salem, N.H. 03079 
(603) 893-6443 


Equal Opportunity 


‘Marriott 


corporation 
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Companeras’ Danny Fisher at a press conference earlier this year. 


Companeras comes 
under fire from S.A. 


continued from page 5 
community politically, 
socially and culturally on 
Central America. This is 
done through slide shows, 
lectures, forums, etc.”’ 

Danny Fisher, a member 
of Companeras who went to 
El Salvador, said that before 
the establishment of a sister 
university, he had con- 
sidered education the focus 
of the group, but that he 
now realizes that education 
must be coupled with ac- 
tion in order to be 
meaningful. -. 

Chris Damon, a Com- 
paneras member who also 
went to El Salvador, said 
that her objective, ‘“‘to 


Damon, taking the op- 
posite stance, said “you 
can’t educate people © 
without a political 
ideology.”’ 

As a sister university, 
Damon hopes that each 
department of UVM will 
become involved in the 
University of El Salvador in 
a way appropriate to them. 
“There must be an active 
participatory process,” she 
said. 

Timothy Murad, Chair- 
man of the Department of 
Romance Languages, en-— 
dorsed Companeras, but on- > 
ly after the original proposal 
was changed to include the 
educational: nature of the 


“There is a difference between pro- 
viding facts in a non-biased manner 
and saying ‘here are the facts, and 
this is what we should do about it’” 


—Mike Kirby, 
S.A. Senator 


counteract information that 
students are fed through 
mainstream media,” has 
not changed since her 
journey to El Salvador. 
However, she clearly 
distinguished her personal 
beliefs from those of Com- 
paneras as a whole. 

Individual statements of 
intent do not represent the 
purposes of the group as a 
whole, according to S.A. 
Treasurer Rob Miller. He 
contended that ‘“‘they (the 
Companeras) are within the 
policy as it stands now.” A 
statement of purpose does 
not constitute a political 
platform, he said. 

Kirby argued that ‘‘you 
can and have to be educa- 
tional without being 
political.’’ He added, 
“there is a difference bet- 
ween providing facts in a 
non-biased manner and say- 
ing ‘here are the facts, and 
this is what we should do 
about it.’”’ 
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trip. 

“The activity supported - 
should have the ability to 
show what they have learn- 
ed to the broader campus 
community,” he said. 

According to Kirby, ‘“‘the 
S.A. needs either to rewrite 
the rules so that they are 
consistent or to enforce the 
ones that they have.’”’ Com- 
paneras received $763.91 in 
funding from S.A. for slide 
shows and speakers for Cen- 
tral America Week. 

“Kirby’s wishes are not 
incorporated into the pro- 
ject’s directives,’’ said 
Fisher. ‘‘Our decision to 
provide material aid for the 
sister university not only 
will remain unchanged, but 
is something which is fun- 
damental to our project.” 

“I think it would be a 
shame if the Companeras 
were considered political,» 
because they provide a great 
service to UVM,” said. 
Miller. 
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Debate team captures 


national title in Illinois 


Three teams from_ the 
Univeristy of Vermont’s 
Fdwin Lawrence Debate 
Union attended the Na- 
tional Novice Dabate Tour- 
nament held at Nor- 
thwestern Univeristy in 
Fyanston, Illinois. The Na- 
tional Novice Debate Tour- 
nament is attended by the 
top freshman and first year 
debaters in the country. 

The tournament was 
broken into two divisions 
with the open division be- 
ing for debaters who had 
debated before this year and 
the rookie division for 
debaters who had had no 
previous deabte experience 
before this yaer. . 

In the rookie division, 
the team of sophomore 
Tessa Pagones and 
freshamn Mark Smith 
recorded a 5-3 record in the 
weekend preliminary 
rounds to propel them ino 


Pagones and Smith were 
negative against the 
University of Georgia who 
ran that the United States 
Forward Base Maritime 
Strategy was dangerous to 
world security. In a 
unanimous decision, a 
panel of three judges voted 
that UVM’s Pagones and 
Smith had done the better 
job of debating and were 
proclaimed the Novice Na- 
tional Champions in the 
rookie division. 

The resolution which has 
been debated by the na- 
tional debate circuit this 
year is ‘Should the United 
States reduce its militiary 
commitments to NATO 
member states.”’ 

The UVM debate team 
had existed since the early 
1900’s and is endowed by 
the late Edwin Lawrence. 
The debate team has also 


just recently been accepted 


the Monday afternoon as an official UVM club. 


Championship round. 


FBI keeps tabs on 


campus leftists 


_ continued from page 8 


terrorists trying to overthrow a government the U.S. 
Congress supports,” said Waller, whose allegation was 
not supported by the material released in the documents. 

Waller also claimed congressmen Ted Weiss of New 
York, Ron Dellums of California and John Conyers of 
Michigan have worked with the KGB, the Soviet 
Union’s spy agency. 

Berlet said CIAS and the other groups often issue 
reports ‘‘calling everyone to the left of Teddy Kennedy a 
commie who should be shot,”’ which then end up at the 
FBI and even the White House. 

For instance, one of Boos’s CISPES reports, gleaned 
from newspaper reports like the one reporting Poff’s 
return from Nicaragua, was classified as ‘‘secret’’ by the 
FBI and distributed to the FBI bureaus around the 
country. 


Boos’s article accused CISPES of supporting terrorism, — 


and was later published in Young America’s Founda- 
tion’s ‘“The American Sentinel’ magazine. 

Some critics fear even unsubstantiated reports like 
Boos’s enjoy special clout in agencies that should know 
better because the private groups have impressive ties to 
the nation’s leaders. : 
~ Young America’s Foundation, according to financial 
tecords obtained by San Francisco television station 
KRON, has received more than $100,000 in recent years 
from the federal United States Information Agency. 

White House aides Frank Donatelli and Ken Cribb 
serve on Yopung America’s Foundation’s board of direc- 
tors. Retired U.S. Army Gen. John Singlaub, a major 
figure in the Iran-contra scandal, and former White 
House staffer Pat Buchanan are on the Council for Inter- 
American Security’s advisory board. 

Yet Alicia Fernandez of the Center for Constitutional 
Rights said the FBI documents provide only tenuous 
evidence of links to the government. The extent of 
those ties, she said, is “something we have not yet 
determined.”’ 

There are no links, said Chris Long, head of Young 
Americans for Freedom, which helped promote Reagan 
as a presidential candidate 20 years ago. 

Although the groups try to prod the government into 


investigating leftists, Long says they’ve failed. ‘The ad- — 


Ministration won’t listen to conservative groups, even 
with good evidence,” apparently for fear of being accus- 
ed of fostering a Red Scare. 

Even if there were links, Berlet conceded the private 
networks’ efforts probably are legal. 

“Tt’s not a question of illegality,” said Berlet, who 
himself collects information on conservative groups. 
“Tt’s a question of common sense and good taste.” 

Berlet claims his “‘monitoring”’ of rightist groups is dif- 
ferent from conservatives’ because he doesn’t give 
unverified impressions to the government, which could 
then use the information against citizens. 


“Summer courses at UVM 
saved me money!” 


Kim Spehrley 
Business Administration Major 


That's right. Summer Session courses are less expensive than their Spring and Fall 
counterparts. You can save, and still earn academic credits toward graduation. 

Registration for Summer Session is going on right now. Pick up your free copy of 
FOCUS, the Summer catalog, at convenient locations across campus. FOCUS will give 
you a complete listing of the courses offered, as well as 
housing and registration information. 

If you prefer, we'll send you a free copy of 
FOCUS. Just call us or mail the coupon. 
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Yes | want to know more about 
" Summer Session, please send 
me my free copy of FOCUS. 


Name 
Address 
City. State 


Zip 
Mail to: University of Vermont, Continuing Education 
322'S. Prospect Street, Burlington, VT 05401 


THERE ARE TWO SIDES TO 
BECOMING A NURSE IN THE ARMY. 


And they're both repre- 
sented by the insignia you wear 
as a member of the Army Nurse 
| Corps. The caduceus on the left 
means you re part of a health care 
system in which educational and 

career advancementare the rule, 
___. i not the exception. The gold bar a 
on the right means you command réspect as an Army officer. If you're 
earning a BSN, write: Army Nurse Opportunities, P.O. Box 7713, 
Clifton, NJ 07015. Or call toll free 1-800- USA-ARMY. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 
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OPINIONS’ 


New Monroe Doctrine needed 


General Manuel Noriega is currently watching his whole country turn against 
him and as the days wear on, there are a decreasing number of options to a 
peaceful way out. On Monday, Noriega put off an attempted coup without much 
difficulty, but there was no indication then by the group that formed the coup 
(mostly military members) that the attempts would end. 


And they haven’t. Increasing pressure from the people of Panama as well as in- 


ternal pressure from within by govermnent officials and military leaders will even- 
tually see to it that Noreiga will no longer be a force in that country. 

President Reagan thinks he should leave the country now, according to reports 
in the Times today. The question remains as to where to put him. 

The U.S. wants him in a place where they can keep a careful eye on him and 
press charges for drug trafficking which were brought against him. In fact, the U.S. 


would like to see him out of the Panamanian picture all together. The most cur-- 


rent proposal calls for Noriega to step down before the next election if opposition 
groups would agree to talks. 

But the White House sees that as totally unacceptable. The Big Boys in 
Washington want Noriega so far out of Panama that the country will forget he was 
ever there. 

It is hard to say if that is a reasonable wish. It is also hard to say what the true 
feelings in Panama are at this point. One way or the other, the problems in 
Panama seem mild in light of action in Honduras and Nicaragua. 

Much to the chagrin of many across the country, 3500 U.S. troops from the 82d 
Airborn fell from the sky into Honduras as a “‘sign of strength”’ last week. 

_ Demonstrations broke out across the country and continue in larger cities like 
San Francisco. 

The sending of troops was prompted by the supposed crossing of Honduran lines 

by Sandinista Government Forces. This was interpreted by Reagan as a new and 


increased threat to democracy and the Contra Freedom Fighters in Nicaragua but 


_ it is more likely that there were other intentions behind sending troops to 
~ Honduras. 

Not the least of which was to distract attention from the indictments of former 
Lt. Col. Oliver North and John Poindexter. That is a big F on the Reagan report 
card and he is willing to do anything to keep media attention from it. 

Also figured into the equation of why troops were sent is the voting down of the 
Contra Aid Package by Congress. Reagan understands that his ‘Freedom 
Fighters” need U.S. money to keep in the race, and without it, they will sink. He 
has pulled out all the stops now in his effort to get that funding. 

And let’s not forget the increased fighting in Panama which is a very valuable 
area that the U.S. cannot stand to have trouble with. If U.S. troops are already 
down in the neighborhood, (i.e. Honduras) it would be that much easier to run 
them into Panama if the need be. 

The fact of the matter is that the situation in Honduras was serious, but not any 
more serious than two other times when Sandinista Forces threatened to cut off 
river supply to the heart of Honduras. River supply that is crucial to the continued 
operation of the Contras. : 

The Reagan Administration has a lot to lose right now. If the Contra Aid 
‘Package does not go through, the Contras will inevitably loose their war. And if 
George Bush’s name gets dragged into further indictiments, the front runner for 
the Republican nomination will take a beating he may not be able to stand up to. 

The solution to these problems is not an easy one. Amidst promising reports 
from attempted peace talks in Nicaragua, the real problem will not be solved until 
much larger changes take place. 

_ What honestly needs to happen before any real sense can be made of USS. 
presence in Central America is a-re-writing of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Don’t laugh. 

A careful look at U.S. involvment in Central America will show a confusing 
mess of contradictions, lies and injustice. What has happened over the last 160 
years, since the Monroe Doctrine was drafted, has been a succession of imperialist 
muscle-flexing and macho stupidity. 

The only real resolution will come from a new definition of what our role in 
Central America is. We operate now on a very imperialist sensibility. But that is 
inconsistent with what we should be doing at the closing of the 20th century. 

A re-writing of the Monroe Doctrine with all of the proper diplomatic and 
popular support would clear the air of past misunderstandings and pave the way for 
new and genuinely supportive relations with our neighbors to the south. 


Good job Hockey Cats 


This season, the UVM hockey team went further than they ever have before — 
they reached the NCAA Division I Tournament. Although they lost to Bowling 
Green, Vermont should be proud of their accomplishments. 

Coach Mike Gilligan overcame the loss of four starters to graduation to set a 
team record for wins. This effort named him ECAC co-coach of the Year, a well 
deserved praise. 

In the four years that Gilligan has been at UVM, his teams have improved con- 
siderably, to the point that they are now among the Minnesota’s, the Harvard’s 
and St. Lawrence’s — college hockey’s elite. 

Hard work and determination helped the Catamounts reach this level and the 
Cynic would like to congratulate them on a job well done. Stimulated by their re- 

‘cent success, the Vermont hockey program hopefully will enter a new era, an era 
in which UVM makes its mark on the hockey world. 
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S.A. self-improvements needed 


To the Editor: 

I am writing in response 
to the editorial of March 3 
concerning the S.A. 
Senate. Upon reading this 
editorial on Thursday, 
before the Senate meeting, 
several Senators expressed 
what I would call outrage. 
There was a suggestion that 
the Senate get together and 
reply as if the Cynic had in- 
sulted us personally. I find 
this reaction to be typical of 
the Senate and further, the 
reaction simply reaffirms 
the arguement put forth in 
the Cynic. That is, the 
Senate is full of students 
obsessed with self- 
importance which must be 
“cast aside in order to get 
down to business.” 

At this point I will clarify 
just what it is that I mean. | 
do not that the Senate, as a 
whole, is guilty of spinning 
its wheels or ‘‘ego masturba- 
tion’’ as former vice- 
president Digger Fair put it. 
But I do not, nor rationally 
could I, disagree 
categorically with such 
criticisms. The simple fact 
is that much of what was 
said in the editorial is true. 

There is a general lack of 
Senators skip 
meetings and we are faced 
each week with the pro- 
blem of maintaining a 
quorum. I do not mean to 
say that the meetings are 
simply missed. They. are 
skipped. Excuses range from 
the legitimate, yet poten- 
tially avoidable night 
classes to laziness. Senators 
do not look at meetings as 
obligations of noted priori- 
ty, and as a result our effec- 
tiveness suffers. 

We are plagued by 
resignations as well. It is no 
coincidence that not only 
Digger Fair, but many of the 
senators who have resigned 
cite as reasons the futility, 
polarity and ineffectiveness 


of the Senate. There is a 
clear message here that we, 
as Senators, must accept. 
The editorial is again quite 
right that there exists a 
wealth of personal vendet- 
tas and _ ideological in- 
fighting. It is indisputable 
and every Senator knows 
this. There are definite 
liberal and conservative 
members. Such is life. But 
the fact that they sit 
together and support each 
other regardless of the issue 
shows a lack of depth 
among the Senate. We do 
not even listen at times 
when the discussion does 
not coincide with our own 
interests. The Cynic is cor- 
rect in this respect as well. 

It is my belief that com- 
plaining is worthless unless 
a solution is offered. Thus, I 
will now offer some solu- 
tions. First off, the answer is 
not to respond angrily to 
criticism as some Senators 
suggested in the March 3 
meeting. This accomplishes 
nothing. It seems that the 
correct reaction to criticism 
is self-examination and self- 
improvement. After all, the 
Cynic did not mention 
anything new. It simply 
echoed the criticisms of 
resigned members and 
students in general. Ob- 
viously, there is a problem. 

I find that the solution 
rests in our committment as 
Senators to education. By 
education I mean _ self- 
education. We should look 
critically and sensibly at the 
issues before us and educate 
ourselves with regard to 
those issues. Ignorance 
should not be tolerated. For 
example, consider the 
Sister University Project. 
Students were given money 
by the Senate and were told 
to educate our students 
upon their return. But their 
efforts were in vain if 
Senators do not bother to 
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go to the programs set up by 
those students, and if 
Senators are not willing to 
believe the students who 
went to El Salvador. 
Senators should open their 
minds and set an example 
as well. We must think ra- 
tionally and critically rather 
than in a_ reactionary 
fashion. 

We must concern 
ourselves with relevant and 
important issues. Here | 
may get into trouble. After 
all, what is important to 
one student is hogwash to 
another. I will say that what 
is deemed important must 
be a result of good judge- 
ment. Some Senators will 
say that issues like racism or 
Central America are not 
relevant issues. To say this 
is to ignore race riots across 
America’s college cam- 
puses. Further, it is to deny 
that the University is a 
place of intellectual growth 
which implies a concern for 
human-kind and our com- 
mon struggle for knowledge 
and freedom. We can not 
ignore Central America 
when books are being burn- 
ed, students being killed 
and schools being ransack- 
ed. Education is not a 
priviledge, but rather a 
right. And where it is 
denied, it is the respon- 
sibility of those who enjoy 
the freedom of education to 
work for the protection of 
that right no matter where — 
its denial may take place. 

We, in the Senate must 
take a long, hard look at 
ourselves. I still believe that 
the Senate can be an effec- 
tive body. However, many 
do not. We must prove 
ourselves worthy of 
credibility. In doing so we 
must remember that actions 
speak louder than words. 

Brad Lichtenstein 
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To the Editor: 

Are Eli Zaccack and Vic- 
toria Doyle really as ig- 
norant as their letters make 
them out to be? Or are they 
deliberately picking certain 
facts and ignoring others in 


order. to beef up their 


pitifully weak and “self- 
contradicting arguments? | 
teally don’t know what 
their motives are for presen- 
ting their arguments the 
way they do, but it sickens 
me to read letters written so 
self-tighteously by people 
without knowledge of, or in 
complete disregard of, the 
facts that led up to the pre- 
sent situation in the Mid- 
East. 

In 1949, the Palestinian 
Arabs chose to wage war 
against the Jews rather than 
accept them as neighbors, 
as was outlined in the U.N. 
Partition plan. They lost. 
The land was no more 
theirs than the Jews when 
the partition was put for- 
ward: The Ottoman Empire 


H. Adel, C. Alford, C. Beckwith, 
). Bell, T. Boley, D. Beneroff, T. 
Booth, E. Cannaday, R. 
Clarkson, A. Colloredo, J. Com- 
iskey, M. Diaz, R. Doran, T. 


Heller, P. Hammer, A. Hendler, 
L. Heidbrink, B. Hentschel, C.. 
Hughes, K. Iker, L. Kalanges, M. 
Katz, M. Kennedy, A. LaVigne, 
N. Lawrence, D. Panayotou, M. 
Pollack, K. Robbins, J. Rogers, B. 
Sawyer, K, Schwartz, G. Spitz, K. 


A. Bird, T. Cross, S. Davis, W. 
Dibble, B. Farquhar, V. Figueres, 
G, Hall, Ss. Harrington, F. Kin- 
nell, J. Lamoureux, R. Lindle, L. 
Longstreth, J. Scherer, S. Shatz, 
]: Treadwell, C. Trenholm, S. 
Vincent, J. Weidman, W. Zorn 
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controlled the area from 
1517 until their defeat at 
the hands of the British in 
1917, and then the British- 
controlled the area until 
the partitioning was to take 
effect. What possible 
reason, aside from hate and 
greed, could have led them 
to do this? There was no 
other reason. In fact, the 
Grand Mufti, or Arab 
Chieftain of Jerusalem went 
so far as to ally himself with 
Hitler and pledge to an- 


nihilate all the Jews in | 


Palestine during World 
War II. 

Victoria Doyle, how can 
you say that the Palesti- 
nians are paying for ‘‘Large- 
ly European World War II 
crimes against the Jews?” 
They put themselves in the 
situation they are in today; 
and they are presently pay- 
ing only for their continu- 
ing refusal to recognize 
Israel’s right to exist. 

Eli Zaccack, get a clue. 
Israel is not going to lay 


Cynic should rethink 


To the Editor: 

I’m proud to have the 
Budweiser ad of the last 
Cynic with the words “‘This 
ad exploits women” printed 
boldly across the bottom 
hanging on the wall. The 
students responsible for this 
should be commended, not 
hunted down for 
punishment. 

It seems that the finger is 
being pointed at the wrong 
group of people. Why take 
action against individuals 
seeking to end oppression of 
and violence against 
women? Let’s find out. Let’s 
play a game; I’ll make the 

‘rules for a change, you play 
by them. These are my 
tules: 

1. People supporting the 
exploitation (by supporting 
the printing of the Bud ad 
and/or its message) of 
women must take respon- 
sibility for such support and 
explain themselves before 
community members so 
that they may be question- 
ed and challenged. 

2. Those people may not 
shift the burden of respon- 
sibility somewhere else 


To the Editor 

After recently experienc- 
ing one of my ‘“‘fine dinning 
experinces’’ at Simpson’s A 
La Carte, I have just one, 
no two, well, a few things 
I’d like to get off my chest. 

The veal parmesian 
sounded appetizing to me 
last night so I put in my 
order for a serving, besides, 
it. came with a side of pasta 
and a roll. Not only did this 
“complete” dinner come 
with these extras, but it was 
on . special--‘‘you save 
$.40!!’ I found just a few 
problems with this meal 
though, and the taste was 
NOT one of them because, 


didn’t have to pose... 


(‘the women in the ad 
99 66s 
it 
would cost to much to not 
run the ad...’’), but need ex- 


plain why they personally 


support degradation of 
women. 
3. Take ten minutes 


alone, with your eyes closed 
and reflect on the follow- 
ing: one woman is raped in 
this country every twelve 


To the Editor: 

Having just attended a 
forum on Central America 
and more specifcially, El 
Salvador, I find myself 
discouraged with the 
political atmosphere here at 
UVM. The two speakers, 
Lt. Col. Pete Reilly of the 
U.S. State Department and 
Salvador Cortes of the 
political opposition coali- 
tion in El Salvador (FDR), 
were both interesting and 
informational on issues in 
this troubled region. 

What upsets me is the 
lack of political ‘“‘open- 
mindedness’’ of the 


in fact, it was pretty good. 
The first problem came 
atter asking for meat sauce 
on my side of spaghetti. | 
was informed that to add 
meat sauce, which by the 
way would have been less 
than a tablespoonful, would 
constitute having two en- 
trees.. At first I didn’t 
believe it, but I was assured 
it was true. I couldn’t argue 
with my server for it is not 
she who makes the rules. It 
is here that I come to my se- 
cond complaint .— 
spaghetti. 

A Marriott spaghetti din- 
ner that evening cost $3.50. 
One partly full plate of 
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down and die for the Arab 
brand of “peace” and the 
satisfaction of anti-semites 
everywhere. Are you aware 
that the P.L.O. doctrine 
clearly states its refusal to 
recognize the state of Israel 
and its right to exist? If not 
let me quote it for you: 
‘The establishment of the 
State of Israel is null and 
void, regardless of the 
passage of time,”’ Article 19 
of the Palestine National 
Covenant. 

If you are aware of this 
Palestinian requirement for 
peace, then I must assume 
that you feel an Arab’s 
dream of a free life is more 
important than a Jew’s 
dream of the same free life. 
That makes you a bigot as 
far as I am concerned. 

As for the interview with. 
Mr. Diamond that you feel 
is “disgustingly one-sided,” 
I suggest you read Jon Hot- 
chkiss’s letter that appeared 
the same week as yours. 
Read “at; that= is, =if 


seconds. Feel what it would 
be like to be raped (Men, 
imagine first what it would 
like to be a woman). The 
terror of being violated — 
think of it — someone’s 
penis being rammed into 
you over and over again; be- 
ing pinned down, perhaps 
spat on, told you asked for 
it, called a slut, left. You 
think about pregnancy, 


students and residents of 
Burlington. The audience 
seemed to be overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Mr. Cortes’ 
political convictions and 
were pleased to have him 
speak here at UVM. They 
were respectful and only in- 
terrupted him with applause 
and cheers during his talk. 
However, when Lt. Col. 
Reilly approached the 
podium, the audience lost 
its respect for the speaker, 
and openly criticized and 
interrupted him. This 
discontent grew during the 
question and answer period 
with frequent shouts of 


spaghetti with choice of 
plain or meat sauce and.a 
piece of bread, be it garlic 
or a roll. After visiting a 
local supermarket, my 
calculations permit me to 
say that for the same price I 
could purchase 8 lbs. of 


' spaghetti, a jar of sauce and 


a loaf of bread. The other 
problem is that this 
“complete” dinner, as well 
as any other dinner served 
by SAGA, excuse me, Mar- 
riott, does not include any 
vegetable. I it’s hard 


enough to get ‘‘kids’’ to eat * 


vegetables in the first place 
but how many of us are real- 
ly going to pay more for 


undeniable facts might in- 
fluence your thinking in 
some way; but don’t bother 
if Pou are going to ignore 
them anyway. 

As for Jesse Jackson’s 
stand on the issue - well, 
let’s just say that we all 
know how he feels about us 
hymies. : 

I think that Israel’s use of 
live ammunition, as well as 
some of the other methods 
they are using to control 
the riots in the West Bank 
and Gaza are inappropriate. 
I also think that if and 
when the P.L.O. officially 
recognizes Israel and pro- 
mises to respect its 
sovereignty, the parties in- 
volved should work towards 
peace. Most of the Palesti- 


nians protesting today 
didn’t take part in the 
Mufti’s plan or the 1949 at- 
tacks on Israel’ in which 
they forfeited their share of 
the land. They are paying 
an unfair price for the 
hatred and greed of their 


about disease. You’re 
bleeding from the violence, 
ashamed, angry, degraded. 
Think about it. Could a 
man do this to someone 
they see as a person, or only 
if they can see that woman 
as an object? Rape is possi- 
ble because of the objec- 
tification of women by our 
society, particularly the 
media. 


“BULLSHIT, LIES!” and 
on’ ec: FA a 
ASSHOLE!” 

How would the audience 
feel if there were a group of 
pro-right conservatives. in- 
terrupting Mr. Cortes with 
shouts of ‘LIES!’ and 
‘FUCKING COMMIE- 
PINKO-RED, EAT SHIT!” 
and more continued verbal 
abuse? Hopefully they 
would feel as frustrated as 
myself as I tried to listen to 
Reilly’s responses to ques- 
tions, and the opinions of 
the State Department. 

Now I am not agreeing 
with either side of the issue. 


them — especially when our 
near by market will sell us a 
whole can of peas for the 
same price Our On-campus 
kitchen charges for a hand- 
ful of them? What ever hap- 
pened to the healthy eating 
habits Marriott and SAGA 
previously pushed on_ us? 
Those of on-campus are 
being taken advantage of as 
it is being required to pur- 
chase the meal plan. $90 or 
so of the full meal plan 
price is taken right off the 
top, and the «prices are 
unbelievable. Half the 
restuarants in town could 
serve the same meal not on- 
ly for less money but with 


Palestinians brought situation on themselves 


parents. But the Arab na- 
tions will also have to stop 
using the Palestinians as 
pawns with which they try 
to manipulate the rest of 
the world in hopes of 
achieving their anti-Israeli, 
Pan-Arabic goals. And the 
Palestinians will have to 
realize that if they intend to 
destroy Israel as they at- 
tempted to before it even 
had the chance to become a 
sovereign nation, they will 
most assuredly fail again. 

Israel isn’t disappearing 
— whether or not anti- 
Semites want it to. And, 
while the Israelis are handl- 
ing the Palestinian riots 
poorly, the riots are taking 
place because of frustration 
at a situation that the 
Palestinians have brought 
upon themselves. They 
have to show that they are 
ready for peace before the 
Israelis can be expected to 
sit down and negotiate. 


Mark Mandell 


Budweiser advertisement 


Think again, Cynic, 
UVM administration: why 
is naming and exposing ex- 
ploitation of women so 
threatening to you? Is see- 
ing such a degrading, objec- 
tified portrayal of women 
what defines your 
manhood? Let’s hear. from 
you — publically — what is 
so right about 


Budweiser ad. 
Tory Riley 


Political climate at UVM discouraging, rude 


I see major problems with 
both the administration 
and the FDR. in their 
respective policies in this 
region. I would like to hear 


all opinions before I make a — 


judgement or choice in this 
matter. I wish other people 
-at UVM and in Burlington 
would listen to the ‘other 
side’”’ before they resort to. 
name-calling and heckling. 
One of the reasons why we 
have problems in this world 
is because people do not 
listen to each other before 

formulating opinions. 
James V. Horan 


Marriott’s “fine dining experiences’’” are lacking, expensive 


more nutrition, not to men- 
tion the taste. a 
I don’t like to complain 
to kind people who work at 
Simpson, after all, they just 
work there but I think the 
Marriott management 
could do a few things to im- 
prove their service to 
students. Come on Mr. 
Marriott, wake-up! Maybe 
Marriott can aviod getting 
the same bad rap as SAGA 
previously enjoyed, or at 
least less of one, if they act 
_ quickly. After all, 1 thought 
they changed the name to 


improve their reputation 
and maybe even their 
services. 


Randal! Barron 
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John Koerner, the lead guitarist for Little Steps, does the jazz thing. 


‘BURLINGTON 
JAZZ SCENE 


The 


Nermont Cynic March 24s 


By JONAH HOUSTON 
Small though it is, the local jazz scene ‘is gaining 
momentum. The advent of more jazz musicians combin- 
ed with a new place to play (Sam’s, formerly Finbar’s) 


has dramatically increased the number of jazz perfor. 


mances in Burlington. 


As it is, Burlington is a pretty jazzy town. But the jazz 


scene flourishes primarily inthe summer with the week. 
long Jazz fesitval. And so it would seem, from the 
perspective of the average student, that there is very lit- 
tle jazz action in the area. The other factor figuring into 
the desert-like scarcity of blue notes in Burlington is that » 
the few clubs that do have regular jazz are well off the 
beaten path. (sali 
Baxter’s Lounge at the Sheraton in South Burlington’: 
has live music a few times a-week while Sneakers in’ 
Winooski and 5 Spice Cafe in Burlington feature Tues: 
day night jazz. rabrak 
But adding to that list now, is Sam’s, the most popular: 
student-bar in Burlington. The corner of Church and’: 
Main, a spot seemingly destined to be Finbar’s for al] 


neve Al 


eternity, has recently changed hands, and the focus has» 


changed a little. sti, “og é 
Sam’s now has jazz two nights a week, Sunday and. 


Tuesday. Sunday nights are reserved for a variety of dif- 
ferent bands where any number of the local jazz mucians “ 


will be playing together. And Tuesday’s is reserved for! 
Little Steps. eae erate 
Little Steps have been playing together for almost two 


years. They are John Koerner on guitar, Brian Camelio> - 


on bass, Noel Sagerman on drums, and:Russ Remington, 


a professional sax player. They are the house band at” 


Sam’s. And they represent what would seem to be a 
comeback for jazz. 

Little Steps’ rising popularity could be attributed toa. 
talent gap in the local rock music scene, or to the fact: 
that since Hunt’s closed, there isn’t a place for a small. 
band to play, or to nothing at all. 

Perhaps the growth in the jazz scene is based on the ; 
fact that very few people have ever seen jazz performed 
live and simply don’t know what they’re missing. . 

Sam, the owner of Sam’s (surprisingly) wants to turn | 
younger listeners onto jazz. ‘Burlington is the most 
cosmopolitan city in Vermont,” Sam says, “and it felt , 
like there was a desire for more jazz. I also want to ex: | 
pand the appreciation of different types of music, and | 
jazz happens to be my favorite.” . 

Before you go, there are some things you should know | 
about jazz. It is a lot like classical music. Which is to say 
that bands generally don’t play originals. Most of the _ 
songs you will hear were written by jazz greats. Very little 
of the music is original. But much the safne way 
Beethoven’s 5th Symphony can be interpreted and per- 
formed in vastly different ways, so too can Miles Davis’. 
So What. 

This aspect of jazz make it easy for the new-comer to 
feel comfortable with the music. You end up hearing 
many of the same songs often and it doesn’t take long to 
begin to recognize songs and feel like an old pro. 

If you get to a stage where you can recognize songs you 
can also start to pick out subtleties in the performances 
and get a feel for how the musican is feeling and what | 
the musican is trying to do with the song. It changes 
with every performance and it is interesting to take note. 

These subtleties are part of what makes jazz musician’s 
music. Where every performance of every song is : 
necessarily different in some capacity, jazz is supposed to 
be different and it changes by the minute. ; 

Little Steps likes to play with this aspect of jazz. They 
often throw TV theme song licks into their leads just to 
remind litseners of the flexibility of the medium. 

During Spring Break, Little Steps stayed in Burlington 
and during their Tuesday night gig, Koerner’s mother 
(who was visiting from New York) got up and sang a 
number with the band. 

Because they are young, they are not unaware of what 
younger people like to hear. Their sets are geared toward 
people who would just as quickly go to a rock show as to 
a classical performance. Their music is for people who 
like music. 

Little Steps, along with being tuned in to the student 
sensibility, is also one of the best jazz bands performing 
in the area. It is well worth your while to see them, and, 
besides, you can’t say you don’t know where they are 
playing. 


——— 
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Outwardly Outcast 


Though most poeple, especially as they 
get into their later years, do not want to 
face the issues involved, it is essential 


that they do. 


By SARAH WOOD 

Me Annie, Barbara Haines Howett’s play about deal- 
ing with the aging on a familial level, made its debut in 
the theatre world on March 2 at the Royall Tyler 
Theatre. The UVM Theatre Department, under the 
direction of Edward J. Feidner, gave a masterful perfor- 
mance of this poignant work which addresses a universal 
dilemma. 

The spotlight illuminates on aged, arthritis-ridden An- 
nie, performed by Liz Reitz, hobbling to her rocking 
chair on the arm of her caretaker-daughter Ellie (Jerrilyn 
Miller). She rocks away the great part of the play in this 
chair, amidst the chaos of three children, a crying baby, 
and a husband and wife frequently at odds. But she ap- 

not to notice. She appears to be just the mindless 
burdensome shell of old Annie, who can no longer con- 
trol her speech, or her bladder. Outwardly she is a men- 
tal vegetable. 

Appearance, however, is not reality. The lighting 
changes, everyone else freezes in mid-action, and Annie 
lets us in on her quite coherent thoughts. She does 
understand, she has simply lost the power of com- 
munication. She informs us, ‘“There are clouds in my 
head,” and laments that, ‘“The words don’t match my 
thinking any longer.’’ So as she rocks away in apparent 
oblivion, she feels the pain from her son-in-law’s insults 
and-her grandchildren’s implications that she is not 
even there. 

Annie is'at the root of much of the chaos within the 
family. She has become another “‘child’’ who must be 


liz Reitz makes her transformation to Annie in Me, Annie. 


fed and cared for, an addition they can hardly afford. 
Ellie is already harried and worn out, and her husband 
Tom’s eternally unemployed status does nothing to ease 
matters. Annie’s presence is causing a rift in their rela- 
tionship; Ellie feels loyal to her mother, and Tom resents 
her more each day. 

Tom does not hide his disdain for his inherited job as 
caretaker, and gets his digs in every chance he gets. He 


tells her through clenched teeth that she’s ruining his 
- life; that he wishes she would disappear. Often the 


children complain of the extra work they are strapped 
with because of her. They discuss Annie and the situa- 
tion in front of her, as if she weren’t there. There is 
anger and desperation in their hearts, but they do not 


_ Tealize the impact it has on Annie. They aren’t privvy to 
act true mental state, as is the audience. When Tom 


he _harmlessly” takes his chance to get her back for all the 


she undoubtedly caused him as a scornful mother- 
Y, (we are given a glimpse of the past in periodic 


flashbacks, and Annie was a tough woman with high 
ideals for her daughter that nothing short of a perfect 
man could have met), he is unaware that underneath the 
withered and seemingly uncomprehending shell she’s 
screaming ‘“‘It’s me, Annie.” 

Though she’s nothing but a burden, she’s not 
disposable, and they’re stuck with a problem which 
touches millions of families. They don’t have the money 
for a private home, the thought of a state institution rid- 
dles Ellie with guilt and keeping-her in their home is on- 
ly wearing them down and tearing them apart. Their 
situation ends up being a choice between the lesser of 
the evils. Annie has no choice whatsoever about her 
own life. 

Everything comes to a head on Annie’s birthday. Her 
other daughter Alice is expected to come and take An- 
nie back to her house, but after a multitude of hedging 
excuses, the truth comes out — she thinks Annie should 
be put in a home. Cousin Margie (Sabrina Elkins) sur- 
prises everyone with her arrival, and sheds important 
light on the situation. She is convinced that Annie is 
aware and comprehending, that she just can’t express 
herself any longer. She talks and listens to her, trying 
desperately to understand, to give her a chance. She has 
not been worn down like the others, she has not yet 
written Annie off. When it all boils down, though, she is 
not willing to take Annie into her care either. 

In retrospect, it can be seen that the importance of 
communication is the crux of the story, not simply the 
aging. People had stopped trying to listen, and closed 


VANGUARD PHOTO 


the doors permanently on Annie, locking her inside her 
torturous head. As well, they let her impede their own 
communication, causing great difficulty between them. 
Following the performance, there was a panel discus- 
sion led by four experts on the subject of aging. The 
playwrite herself was also present. The discussion was 
primarily informational, and the main point to be stress- 
ed is the importance of dealing with the problems of ag- 
ing before it is too late. . 
Though most people, especially as they get into their 
later years, do not want to face the issues involved, it is 
essential that they do. It was suggested that the aging 
family member give the family a definite idea of what he 
or she would want if the ability to communicate was lost. 
Facing these issues can prevent much unnecessary pain 
and turmoil, and assure everyone that they are doing the 
right thing in the choices they make for the aged’s life. 
Good open communication was also on the list of 
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DELIVERS 


Friday 
Saturday & Sunday 
from 


11:30 AM 
864-0072 


Main ST. at S. Winooski 


BRUNCH 


sd SUL tte 
ARSE eH nia 


Stuffed French Toast 
Eggs Benedict 

Fruit Pancakes 
Seafood Crepes 

Petite Sirloin 

Eggs Louise 

Fresh Broiled Scallops 
Belgian Waffle 

Soup ‘n Salad Bar 
Quiche ‘n Salad Bar 


Served with homemade muffins 
and champagne or a mimosa. 
Sundays 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 


THE 
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1076 Williston Road S. Burlington 862-6585 


eX, 

Stress, 
and 

Alcohol — 


Mary Peterson 
8:30 PM March 30, 
- 1988 
Marsh Dining Hall 
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FINE CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONS 


SWISS CHOCOLATE BUNNIES 


‘tons’ of Easter candy / Hop on down 
101 Church St. 
Burlington, VT. 05401 
802-863-0309 
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At Kinko’s, we offer complete copying services 
seven days a week. And our staff has a friendly, 
professional attitude you won't find anywhere else. 
Try Kinko's. We could be the answer to your 
prayers. 


Gnen early. Open late. 
Open weekends. 
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By TARA FRACALOSSI 

So vacation is over. You went to Florida or California 
or Burlington and took pictures of you and your friends 
hanging out, being cool and loving your week of 
nothingness. Dan Brunelle takes pictures too but they're 
not quite the same thing. His photos are in the Studen 
Arts League Gallery in Williams Hall along with some 
drawings of almost photographic quality. 

While many of Brunelle’s photos deal with themes of 
travel, they are different from your basic “This is what 
we did in Ft. Lauderdale” pics because they concem 
themselves with what was seen instead of done. The 
result of this difference is a body of work generally nice 
to look at, with certain pieces approaching excellence 
and others moving more towards pure cliche. 

Of Brunelle’s photos, those that are the most directly 
connected with travel are the most successful. There is g 
photo of a fence at night lit only by the beams of a car’s 
headlights. This image is familiar to anyone who has 
ever been in a car after sunset. While we’ve all seen it, 
how many of us have actually noticed it? How many of 
us have noticed the way the fence is picked out while 
the field in the backround drops away in the darkness? 
Well, Brunelle has noticed these things and has record- 
ed them for the gallery visitors to see. Within this 
photograph, nighttime forms turn into strange pattems 
of light and dark that most of us are not accustomed to 
seeing. 

On the other side of the coin, pieces like the photos of 
the cemetery and the timed exposure squiggles have 
been seen too many times. Brunelle explained that his 
interest in the cemetery was centered on the lack of 
names on the headstones. This is an interesting point, 
but Brunelle’s presentation makes the tombs look like’ 
they’re shot from the back. Brunelle’s message is lost and 
another average cemetery shot is hung in the gallery. As 
for the time exposure photos these too have all been 
seen too many times over. They do represent the artist’s 
only venture into abstraction but because they are such 
seen (translated: safe) things, they are not all that ex- 
citing to the viewer. 

Integrated into the photographs are three pen and ink 
drawings executed with so much patience that they rival 
the photos in their ability to reproduce life as we see it. 
Brunelle is a very good draughtsman, unfortunately, 
showing that is all all these drawings accomplish. They 
are nice drawings of nice things that nice people hang in 
their nice homes. Take for example the drawing hung 
(awkwardly) behind the door. It’s a duck, a sitting duck 
in a pond ringed by little waves and framed by little 
sprigs of grass. Very nice, very nice indeed. gs 

Brunelle’s interest in the picturesque qualities of New 
England is a long standing and well founded one. It is 
still barely more than a century ago that the Hudson 
River painters found their inspiration in our area, in- 
cluding Mt. Mansfield. What makes Brunelle’s work 
pale in comparison is the fact that he relies on images 
that have already been made by many other artists. His 
interest in his surroundings is genuine, (the time put into 
his work testifies to that) but his own personal veiw of 
things has yet to be expressed. 

Next week, the work of Karen Kimmel will be 
displayed. 


One of Dan Brunelle’s highly a 
ink drawings. 
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~ “There comes a day when you realize 
you’re not there to change the world.” 


— Rat Scabies, The Damned 


The Damned 


By RICH DORAN 

The evolution of punk rock from anarchistic noise to 
developed music has never been adequately documented 
by one group in one place. The Damned’s new compila- 
tion album, The Light At The End Of The Tunnel, may, 
however, fill the void. Tracing the existence of one of 
punk’s first bands (the first one to release a single, but se- 
cond to the Sex Pistols in origin), The Light At The End 
Of The Tunnel houses songs from all of The Damned’s 
many incantations, the inside album sleeve lists seven, 
from their 12-year history. 

The sleeves of the record are one of the most in- 
teresting aspects. Charting all of The Damned’s members 
from 1976 to the present in a sort of family tree approach 
written up by rock historian Pete Frame, it visually 
depicts the evolution of the band that comes across on 
the album musically. The current lineup, from August 
1984, has only two of The Damned’s original four 
members: Vocalist Dave Vanian, the only one to appear 
in all of them, and drummer Rat Scabies, who only miss- 
ed one. It is rounded out by guitarist Roman Jugg and 
bassist Bryn Merrick, both of whom joined in 1983 
following the demise of The Missing Men. In addition, 
‘many people still haunting the music business have been 


reminscent of current bands like Flesh For Lulu and The 
Godfathers. The rest of the side is more on the strict 
pg scale, notably ‘‘Lovely Money” and “‘Plan 9 Chan- 
nel 7.” 

Side two is equally as schizophrenic, housing material 
from various points in time. ‘‘Stranger In Town,”’ which 
opens up the side, is similar to some of The Clash’s work 
on London Calling, and is about as jazzed-up as The 
Damned are capable. However, the highlight of the side 
has to be The Damned’s second single, the thrashing 
“Neat Neat Neat.”” The rest of the side, however, 
follows a more melodic approach, much like Julian 
Cope’s work from his Saint Julian lp, and indicative of 
The Damned’s evolution. 

The second record opens with much of the band’s 
traditional punk work. Side three plays host to ‘‘the first 
punk single,’ ‘New Rose,” which was released just 
before the classic “Anarchy In The U.K..”’ In addition, 
the side could be its own punk album, with nine songs, 
most clocking in at less that 2: and a half minutes, and 
the obligatory destruction of a sixties classsic, the 
Beatles’ ‘“Help.”” However, it is clear that this is no or- 
dinary punk album, this is The Damned, and their 
musical ability, even obvious, to a degree, on ‘‘New 


involved with The Damned, current Public Image Limited 
guitarist Lu Edmonds and Culture Club drummer John 
Moss, to name a few. Also, original guitarist Brian James 
left to join The Lords in 1978. 

The major shakeup of the band, however, was the loss 


of the infamous Captain Sensible in 1984, when he left - 


to follow a solo career. Many people saw his departure as 
the end of the band, which had hit unusually hard times 
{no record contract, no gigs, no money), but the current 
lineup has turned out to be the most stable of the lot, 
and the most successful. 

Musically, the album’s four sides present the develop- 
Ment of The Damned from punk noise to current pro- 
gressive rock. The album opens with their cover of The 
Stooges classic ‘‘I Feel Alright,’ recorded back in 1977, 
and firmly tying them to one of punk’s progenitors. 

en, rather than progressing chronologically, it 
changes speeds with the title track from their last album, 
Anything. This shows the beginning Damned and the cur- 
Tent one, and shows how far beyond punk the band has 
fone. Anything’s hard guitar riffs mixed with heavy syn- 

' ths and fronted by the dark-sounding vocals is quite 


Rose,”’ carries the side. An interesting side note is that a 
member of one of those sixties bands that punk was so 
fond of smashing produced The Damned at one point, 
Mr. Nick Mason of Pink Floyd. 

Rounding out The Light At The End Of The Tunnel, 
side four contains a lot of material that would make 
everyone question whether or not its the same band. 
“Trojans,” for example, is quite new-agey in feel, and is 
the album’s only instrumental. Their biggest charting 
hit (as they put it ‘everywhere in the civilized world’’), a 
blistering cover of Barry Ryan’s ‘‘Eloise”’ is also includ- 
ed, and marks an obvious change from ‘‘New Rose” and 
‘“‘Neat Neat Neat.’ The rest of the album is much more 
of a straight-forward rock approach, like ‘History Of 
The World (Part 1),’”’ for example. 

Perhaps the best way to sum up The Damned’s work is 
to quote their drummer Rat Scabies, who said: “The 
Damned were part of a teenage social revolution, and we 
carried that flag, but there comes a point when you 
realize you’re not there to change the world. At the end 
of the day, you’re an entertainer, first and foremost.” 


Me, Annie 


continued from page 15 


Priorities, as it keeps problems from building up and 
the family working together as a unit. 
— Howett said that this play had been inspired by a 
Parallel incident in her own life, she being the character 
Maggie. She said that she had gone to visit her elderly 
: er; and was certain that she was trying to 
_ Sommunicate. Howett felt her desperation, and also felt 
that the family had wronged her greatly by giving up try- 
ing to eke any meaning from her jumbled words. The 


end result was the same too; she had to be put in a home 
in order to ease the lives of her children and 
grandchildren. 

Liz Reitz conveyed the desperation and the emotion 
which made Annie a very powerful character. Her frailty 
and her strength, her joy and her grief were intermeshed 
into a sympathetic yet realistic web, and she was the 
quintessential ‘‘senile’”’ old woman with whom most of 
us will have to deal at some point. Jerrilyn Miller gave 
Ellie the frenzied energy she needed, and Jonathon W. 
Westover (Tom) was a good lazy counterpart, trapped in 
an undesirable world of his own making. The play was 
extremely touching, getting to the center of a very com- 
mon dilemma and portraying it well. It is hoped that it 
will be widely performed. 
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Hope, but , no glory for Hope and Glo 


By HUGH TRUSLOW 

In the photograph, the faces of the family on a beach 
holiday are captured, frozen in the smiles of sand and 
sun, and a slower paced life. The same family sits in the 
dining room, later, and listens as Winston Churchill an- 
nounces that a declaration of war against Germany is 
now inevitable. The boy remembers that the Sunday 
morning lawnmowers of the London block of housing 
stopped and took notice, as he played in the bushes with 
toy knights. The father recalls the excitement of his 
brief time fighting in World War I, and immediately 
prepares to reenlist. The mother sighs, and the fifteen- 
year-old daughter is still looking for her stockings as 

everyone is told what to do in case of an air raid. 
There is no heart-rending bitterness at the injustice of 
war in director John Boorman’s (The Emerald Forest) 
autobiographical film, Hope and Glory, only disquieting- 
ly funny images of a middle-class London family, the 
Rohans, dealing with the changes that the war makes in 
their lives. In the eyes of eight-year-old Billy (Sebastian 
Rice Edwards), the war is just another source of amuse- 
ment: he eagerly waits for the bombings to come, he 
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plays spies’n’dictators in the rubble when they finally do 
and collects bits of shrapnel as he walks to school. He 
and his schoolboy pals continue doing schoolboy things, 
like getting girls to show them their private parts, except 
now the girl’s mother got killed the night before. When 
the Rohan’s house gets bombed, his only grieving is for 
his melted lead soldier collection. Despite an increasing- 
ly flatter and less populous London, a boy is still a boy. 

Actually, a man may be a boy, too, according to Boor- 
man, as Billy’s father, Clive (David Hayman), gleefully 
prepares to rejoin the Army. Remembering his brief stint 
in the service, he is seemingly more childish than his son 
as he finds out he is too old to serve in combat and 
whines that he has to serve his country on typewriter du- 
ty. All the men, like Billy’s grandfather (lan Bannen), 
glorify and romanticize the war, with the exception of 
Clive’s serious and straightfaced brother, Mack (Derrick 
O’Connor), while the women are off getting clothes and 
staying worried. 

Fifteen-year-old Dawn (Susan Woolridge) uses the 
absence of her father to sneak out and meet servicemen. 
She gets pretty cozy with one in particular, and we are 
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lucky enough to watch them get it on not only in the 
rubble of the buildings, but through the keyhole of he, 
bedroom. Billy’s little sister Susie (Geraldine Muir) 
knowledgeably informs us that the reason they are moy. 
ing around so much is because ‘“‘they haven’t leamed 
how yet.” 

The movie is absolutely full of amusing little events 
like this one, and they just don’t stop coming. What are 
we supposed to make of one scene where Billy and 
Susie’s quest for fish at their grandfather’s is solved by 
the shock waves of a stray German bomb? The only 
break in the humor is some mother-daughter fights oye; 
Dawn’s late hours. Even the subsequent heartwarming 
family reconciliation scenes are cut short before we can 
sigh with contentment. The movie moves from image to 
image, little funny happening to little funny happening 
and not a whole lot else besides that. But overall Boor. 
man keeps us satisfied and smiling throughout the film, 
Regardless of the lack of artistic elements the film is stil] 
a worthwhile endeavor. Entertainment, especially the 
dextrous and clever kind as demonstrated. in Hope and 
Glory, is what Hollywood filmmaking is all about. © 
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By TODD BELL 

We live in a time of many music genres. There’s rock, 
classical, reggae, avante-garde and a billion other classes 
for the sounds we hear. Though all music is considered 
art, sometimes it is boarderline as to whether what we 
hear is expression or a business investment. The genre of 
music that is fully and truly an expression of self is jazz. 

Jazz has its roots in racial oppression. In the 1920’s and 
30’s whites dominated all markets. The work of fine 
black minds everywhere in this country was shunned by 
a public socialized to believe in the walls of race. 
Because of this, blacks were very united, and they began 
to express: themselves through'a new type of music. 

This-music was based on the rhythms of the Africans, 
the forefathers of the “freed” blacks in the U.S. The 
brilliant innovators that created jazz took these rhythms 
and incorporated a variety of instruments like the piano, 
trumpet, and the unrespectd saxophone, creating new, 
spontaneous sounds. The trick that made this genre so 
different, though, was its openness. 

Up to that point, music was the product of education. 
The blacks, however, had no education, and so played 
totally by ear. This meant that there were no written 

. pieces to read, and the music all came from their heads 
and their imaginations. This is not to say that playing 

» this music was downright chaos. What happened was 
that the composers of the songs would play them and 
those playing along with them would pick up on what 
was being done. 

What was being done was basically a series of tone 
groups called chords, played by bass and piano, with a 

drummer to keep a rhythm, and another instrument to 
play a series of melody notes over this. After the melody 
was over, the bass and piano would continue to repeat 
the chords they had played, while the instrumentalist 
played around with the notes of the melody he had 
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created, staying within the notes of the chords going on 
behind him. What he played depended on how he felt at 
that moment. This was composition on the spot, with 
No time to write it down. There was no need to though. 
It was the product of an emotion at that time and no 
other. It was true expression of the moment. 

A few of these melodies became common knowledge 
to people in this musical underground, and were played 
in jam sessions. These sessions were the education that 

__ the people playing them never had. They were often in 
| the wee hours of the morning, and anyone was welcome, 
as long as they knew the basic tunes that were going to 
be played. It wasn’t that easy, though. If one of the 
| players dared to enter a session without knowledge of the 


tunes, he was often putting his life at risk. The players - 


who knew the tunes would not stand for mistakes, and if 
“te were too many, the player’s days were over. 
iterally. There is more than one account of shootings 
ot stabbings due to lack of knowledge on the part of 
Some player. 
is type of education is what forced the public to ac- 
cept these people as legitamate. What happened was a 
Violent version of survival of the fittest. Since there were 
such deadly tendencies in these players, the only people 
¥ © came to the sessions were the truly bold and 
fous musicians who actually would risk their being to 
play, Out of this group of already screened players came 
another screening of players and those who could put up 
With the rigors of late hours heavy personalities survived. 
¥ the top of the top of the top preformers were left to 
catty on the trade. When these players started going out 


public, people were absolutly blown away by what 


they were hearing. 
ecially amazing are the likes of Charlie Parker, 
Jo Coltrane, and Miles Davis. I am partial to the first 
Cause I am a saxophone player and that is what 
f used to express their thoughts. And as for Miles, he 
a around, combining his vast knowledge of the past 
‘the innovation of the future. 
today *n to these people. If you want to see the roots of 
blo "» Music on disk this is where to look. They still 
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me away every time I listen. 
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The Edge will be closed for inventory on March 27 and 28 and will 
reopen for the summer on March 29. While we get ready for a new 
season, you can take advantage of some of the lowest prices of the 
year on all winter merchandise in the store! 


Special $10 Tune-up thru March 31—includes sharpening 
and waxing. With P-tex—$20. 


Don’t miss our Pre-Summer Sale starting March 30! 
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Sap from a Maple tree in a vat as it gets boiled into delicious maple syrup. 


FERGUS KINNELL 


A SIMPLE PROCESS 


WITH A GREAT PRODUCT 


By LAURA DECHER 

Every Sunday morning, all across America, houses fill 
with the smells of bacon, waffles, pancakes, french toast 
and warmed maple syrup. And for those tables which 
serve only the real thing, chances are that the syrup 
came from our little state of Vermont. 

Vermont is one of the largest producers of maple syrup 
in America, and therefore in the world. We are the only 
state with a maple law and a maple inspector, and we 
also have the world’s last full-time maple research plant. 

With all this going for Vermont maple syrup pro- 
ducers, the industry has also taken some severe blows in 
the recent years. The last two sugaring seasons have 
been too warm too fast, which made harvests very poor. 
This has meant a shortage of good grade syrup and has 
driven the price of maple sugar to over $50 for a gallon. 
Another blow to maple sugaring came one month ago 
when the above mentioned research plant, the Universi- 
ty of Vermont’s own Proctor Maple Research Center, 
burned to the ground, taking with it valuable records 
about maple sugaring and the functioning of trees in 
general. There is also a real worry in the maple and 
forestry industries that acid rain is hindering the produc- 
tivity of sugar maples. With all these hardships, what 
keeps these rare farmers going? Will the entire industry 
fall apart? 

This isn’t likely. Especially not if all the farmers in 
Vermont, Massachussetts, New York, and Quebec are 
like Sam Cutting Sr., founder and owner of Dakin Farm 
in Ferrisburg, Vermont. This is a man who takes maple 
syrup making as seriously as the most prestigious French 
champagne producer. He is an artisan who has practiced 
his trade to perfection and is proud of the fact that he is 
the only one in the family who can make perfect maple 
sugar leaves. 

Needless to say, Cutting is also a man who loves to 
show off the object of his pride and joy. As he went 
through his tour of the production process for what was 
easily the 500th time in the last twenty-eight years, no 
air of repetition came across in his words or expressions. 

“We just sent three-hundred one ounce leaves to the 
legislature today,” he bragged as we shook hands. 

“‘Leaves?”’ I countered blankly. 
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“Yeah, these little leaves here,’” he said as he showed 
one off. 

“Oh, leaves,”’ I laughed. It is amazing how familiar one 
can be with something and at the same time be com- 
pletely ignorant of the process used to make it. I have 
recieved twenty maple leaves on twenty Christmases in 
twenty different stockings. Finally I was going to learn 
how bitter, sticky sap was turned into sweeter-than- 
sweet sugar. I never could finish a whole leaf, my lips 
would always start to hurt from puckering. 

‘Are you warm?” Cutting asked. 

“Yes: 

“Good ’cause we’re gonna go outside and get cold. 
Follow me.” 

We walked across the parking lot to a smali, quaint 
shack called the Sugar House. It was painted barn-red 
and had a shingled roof. Inside stood a copper and sheet 
metal machine called an evaporator. On the walls were 
various signs, bumperstickers, and vehicle licenses por- 
traying clever cliches about sugaring. On the window 
sills were collections of bottles which reflected the 
sunlight. 

The trees, Cutting explained, were located in 
Monkton, one and a half miles away. Dakins, like most 
modern maple syrup producers, use a pipeline system 
which connects all the trees with a pipe. Gravity, in- 
stead of the traditional bucket-in-hand, does the work of 
collecting the sap into a truck at the bottom of the hill. 
The truck brings the sap to the sugar house where it is 
pumped into a tank to be stored until it is boiled. 

During the next process, the sour sap is changed into 
what we recognize as pancake topping. The syrup is then 
boiled down so that the consistency is many times 
thicker than its natural watery state. But, like most 
things in life, this process is more complicated than it 
seems. 

First, the sap must be run under ultraviolet lights to 
kill off the bacteria present in this life-blood of a tree. 
This extends the shelf life of the syrup since there will be 
no agents breaking it down at a later stage. As the 
temperature of the sap or syrup gets warmer, the activity 
of the bacteria would increase. With them gone, this risk 
is reduced. 
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The evaporator is three feet wide by ten feet long and 
has two bins, a covered preheater and an open heater, 
through which the sap must travel and be boiled. Each 
bin is set up like a maze so that the sap follows a path 
which exposes it to the maximum amount of heat. 

The heat is provided by gas heated flues which form 
the hot canals through which the sap must flow. Tradi- 
tionally, evaporators were heated with wood. The switch 
to gas heating has been the only significant change in 
the technology of maple syrup production since the 
beginning of the 1900’s. 

“They produce exactly the same stuff,” assures 
Cutting. 

The sap is boiled down considerably. To attain its 
average of 67% sweetness, the sap must lose 65% of its 
water content. There are very technical ways to read the 
density of the syrup, but Cutting has a favorite, family 
method: “‘If when you dip this (a scoop) into the syrup 
and a nice sheath forms, right here, then it’s done,” he 
explained. 

The density of the syrup is regulated by the Vermont 
Department of Agriculture. ‘It is against the law to 
make syrup which is too thick or too thin. People come 
in and ask for the ‘really dark and thick kind’ which is 4 
misconception,” Cutting explained. 

From this point on, the syrup is heated even more t0 
kill still more bacteria. It is then forced into small con 
tainers and some is heated further to the point of suga! 
crystals — and candied leaves. Making the leaves is 4 
tricky production. 

“T still haven’t been able to teach my girls to do the 


leaves right...it just takes many years of practice. I must” 


have made thousands of these things,”’ Cutting said w! 

a big grin. 
Cutting and his family run the store, and this family 

touch shows. The oaken shelves are filled with jellies, 

jams, candies, cheeses, meats, fudges, coffees, teas 4™ 

everything else one might need, all packaged as 


Grandma made them last week. Not everything is made 


by Dakins, however. Their business centers around ma 
orders of their smoked meats, the cheese which they 
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The first of two parts about the 
adult life experience of visiting a 
strip joint. These are the places 
where all you see is... 


The main strip 


A scene outside fast lane. strip joint. 


. By MARK BAILEY 

I like being nude. I guess I’ve liked it for a while. I was 
one of those six year olds who used to race naked around 
the country club flapping my prepubescent noodle in 
evetybody’s face. Although I’m twenty now I must ad- 
mit old habits die hard. I believe there is nothing finer in 
life than drowning yourself in Rolling Rock and sprin- 
_ ting naked through traffic, pressing your pale ham-like 
buttcheeks against every car you see, giving them racing 
stripes as it were. Nudity appeals to me and it was my at- 
traction to it that led me to write this article, an article 
On strip joints. 

I was fifteen when I went to my first strip joint. I was 
Visiting friends in Panama City, Florida. Panama City is 
alittle redneck town flooded with Georgia and Alabama 
country boys. I like good old boys. My friends were from 
Atlanta and there was something about their senseless 
idiocy that appealed to me. We’d pour Mad Dog 20/20 

wn our throats and spend the night picking fights and 
shouting, “Lay dowwnn, | think I luuvvv youuu!’’ out 
the window of our car. Now, I don’t know if you’ve ever 
had Mad Dog or not, but it gets you rowdy and stupid at 
he same time, not a pleasant combination. It’s a little 
like tequila in that it sends you out foot stomping drunk, 
teaking windows and punching faces. The Dog bites 

itd and , needless to say, it only attracts the immature 
and the self-abusive mutans with no other expectations 
‘an a night of mindless brutality, capped of by an hour 
®t two of stomach burning vomit slung from the very 
pth of your being. I honestly recommend it for those 
With true grit, and my friends and I believed we were 
lock full. of that. To us there was nothing quite like 
| ~owing a pint into your liver and waking up ten hours 
bey with your nose broken, your pants full of shit, and 
ck stench-ridden bile tossed out on your belly. Yes sir, 

| cess violence and unleashed bowels seemed fine to 

“ubeing fifteen. and a huge idiot myself. 

A€ strip joint. 1 went to was called Sammies Island 


and j ats ; 
ae it gd a joint in every sense of the word. It was a 
PENG 63 Gris seucis 


stinkpit lined with velvet Johnny Cash paintings reeking 
of beer, violence and sweaty cracks. The floor was soak- 
ed with booze, barrels were used for chairs, and every ten 
minutes a different man would exclaim, “‘shiiitt, my 
weasel’s gettin stiff!” It was the kind of place your older 
brother would take you to and the next morning you’d 
wake up naked, tied to a bed, with Born to Cruise Babes 
tattooed across your chest and a bearded forty year old 
woman shaving her armpits on the other side of the bed. 
But, dirty or not, it was my first chance to see a live nak- 
ed woman and it was my curiosity, more than anything 
else, that sent me through those doors. Sure I’d been 
with naked girls before, but somehow I had never 
managed to convince them to jiggle nude, in the light, a 
foot and a half away from my face. The closest I had 
come was strip poker and, believe me, a bar filled with 
nude limber women seemed worlds away from couch full 
of flat chested fifteen year olds, with big nipples and pad- 
ded bras. Naked women meant something vastly 
different. 

That night I got twisted as hell on Mad Dog and strode 
boldly into Sammies, looking like the ugliest man alive 
and preparing to give anyone I could find a sharp 
mulekick in the balls for any reason whatsoever. A four 
foot tall fifty-year-old bouncer with a horse of a cigar and 
cologne like burning rubber stopped us in the entrance 
way. We all pulled out our fake I.D.’s, mine was the 
worst in existence. It was a picture of my mother and I 
standing next to each other at a phony birthday party. In 
it my mother was holding a birthday cake with nineteen 
burning candles. Nineteen was the drinking age then, 
and I must have spent at least a half an hour out in the 
hallway, separated from my friends and the show, trying 
to convince the midget bouncer to count the number of 
candles. ‘19, don’t you see, it was my nineteenth birth- 
day. I’m nineteen years old. Why else would there be 
that many candles?” I pleaded. 

“Maybe it was your mama’s birthday,” he replied. 

please turn to page 25 
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Welcome Back 
Students! 


Spring has 
Sprung! 


BEER * WINE * SODA*GROCERIES 


COUNSELOR’ © 
TEACHER 


Leader in quality pro- 
grams for Youth at Risk 
seeks Counselor/T each- 
ers for year-round wilder- 
ness camps in FL, NC, 
Rl, VT and NH. Child 
care/college experience 
preferred. Excellent sal- 
ary and benefits. 


For more information 
and to apply Call Marita 
Schneider at 1/800-537- 
0039 or send resume to: 


ECKERD FAMILY YOUTH 
ALTERNATIVES, INC. 
P.O. Box 27223 
Elmwood Station 
Providence, RI 02907 
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Sometimes life brings a darker side. 


We must learn to handle it in our own way and face... 


By JOE SHMOE 

Where is overstreet? 

I’ve always wondered about that. Is it one particular 
street that needs to be kept anonymous or is it a random 
number of streets to be visited in a certain amount of 
time? Are there houses, buildings, and people there, 
what’s the big attraction? Why do people go overstreet? 

When Dad left the house to run an errand, he always 
said he was going overstreet. 

When I was a kid, 1 always used to run into my 
parents’ bedroom rather abruptly. 

“Don’t you ever knock?”’ Mom said. 

She was there, but Dad was gone. It was seven in the 
morning and he didn’t go to work until ten. Where was 
he? I found him minutes later, half-naked in the 
bathroom. 

“Dad, where did you go?”’ 

“Just overstreet to mail a letter.” 

“In your underwear....?” 

That was a pretty funny moment, not then, but now. 
Now that I’m old enough to realize that Dad never left 
the house. He was there all the time, in the bedroom, 
very well hidden. 

That was probably one of the good times, but things 
between Mom and Dad never went very well. From what 


| gathered as a child, it must have been a very tedious 


eighteen years. 

Things really got bad the night Dad went overstreet, 
and didn’t come home ‘til the next morning. I dreaded 
Mom’s screaming and yelling at him. I’d swear her 
hollering voice could pierce concrete. I’d always go out- 
side and play wiffleball or something, but I could never 
really get away from their enraged voices. I could cope 
with it most of the time, but it really hurt when my 
friends could hear them, which brought on tearful efforts 
to cover up the situation. I hated to cry in front of my 
friends, but sometimes I couldn’t help it. 

Dad was worse, when he got mad there was always 
some chance of violence. They always said he had the 
exact same disposition as his mother. I never really got 
to know my grandmother before she died, but I was lead 
to believe that she had the personality of a volcano: a 
very warm, loving person, who could erupt into mass fits 
of anger. From the pictures I’ve seen, she looks just the 
same. Very large, very powerful, yet still a sweet face. | 
once heard that when she was a waitress, she literally 


is in order. 


- When you finally finish War and Peace, a small celebration 


picked up and threw three troublemaking drunks out in- 
to the street. 

Dad was also a loving mush-mush. He was more than 
just “Dad,” he was like a bonus best friend, and still is. 
We always used to go to that annual kite flying contest 
they held in Underhill. One time, we flew one of those 
giant bat kites so far out, that it could barely be seen: 


with binoculors. We probably would’ve won that year if 


our line didn’t snap. 

I liked to do a lot of things with Dad, but I never 
wanted to be around when he got mad. Mom always us- 
ed to say that he beat up on her, but I never believed it. 
She was always getting drunk on the weekends, and 
would often go out without leaving notice. 

I remember sitting in the backseat, while Dad drove 
bar to bar trying to find her. He was insanely jealous, 
and even though I never saw him hit my mother, I was 
always afraid that he just might do it. When jealousy 
possessed him, he was like an alien. I didn’t know him, 
and I didn’t know what he’d do. Laying down in the 
backseat, I pleaded, “‘Dad, can’t we just go home?” 

He never usually caught up with her, but if he did, he 
was bound to cause a scene by physically dragging her 
out of the place she was at. He was rough with her, but 
she often calmed him down by reminding him of my 
presence. 

“Watch him Joey, he’s going to hit me, watch him, 
he’s gonna do it,” she’d say, like I was some kind of fuck- 
ing witness to support her case. I always hated her for 
that, but if I was her only source of refuge, I can hardly 
blame her for it today. Besides, she was probably intox- 
icated during the majority of such instances. I can still 
remember the stab wounds left on the bathroom door, 
where Dad ran for cover after she chased him around the 
house with a kitchen knife. 

Then came the separation, and Dad moved overstreet. 
I usually stayed home with Mom, but I was an adven- 
turous kid, who liked the idea of staying with Dad, sleep- 
ing on the floor of his office. 

But adventure soon brought unknown hardships, and I 
was forced to accept the fact that Dad was seeing other 
women. Mom was probably seeing others too, but she 
did her best to conceal it from me. This was quite con- 
siderate compared to Dad, who often took me along on 
his lunch dates. Nevertheless, I was determined to be a 
miserable kid as long as he was trying to impress so- 
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meone else. 

The worst of it came when he was seeing some eigh- 
teen year old sleaze. Man I really hated her. She called 
so often that it drove my phone manners from just plain 
rude, to eventually telling her to go” ‘fuck someone 
else.” I was only twelve years old, but I was desparate to 
get her haunting voice out of my mind. I can still 
remember spending many afternoons alone, watching 
cartoons with the phone off the hook. 

Like I said, Dad didn’t do much to conceal his antics, 
and rumors eventually sifted down to my friends. One 
time when I was over at my neighbors house, Kenny and 
his brother took the liberty of telling me what they had 
heard of my Dad. I tried to resist by saying it wasn’t true, 
but I could barely keep my composure. My eyes went 
glassy, until I finally ran for home. I couldn’t argue with 
them, for what did I know? They could’ve been telling 
the truth: 

The day finally came when they told me about the 
divorce. I must have gone through a record number of 
Kleenex boxes during my overnight bawl-atthon. The 
legal process dragged on for three years until I was award- 
ed to Dad, and Mom had to move overstreet. 

Today, I vaguely understand why I was so sad about 
the divorce. You’d think that I would’ve been happy to 
see this great incompatability come to an end. But still, | 
had hope, and I had fears. 

My enduring hope was that this union which had caus- 
ed so much grief, would eventually heal itself to secure 
an everlasting peace in the future. 

My fears were of having to choose between parents, 
and living like a perpetual tennis ball, traveling between 
here and overstreet. 

The divorce crushed my hopes and brought these fears 
to life. 

That was roughly seven years ago, and since then, I’ve 
learned to accept the separate lives of Mom and Dad. 
For I too, have lived, and continue to live a dual life. 
I’ve celebrated Christmas on separate days, and have 
crammed down the extra Thanksgiving dinners. This 
however, is a small price to pay for what’s become a 
more pleasant and meaningful relationship between 
myself and both parents. 

Sometimes life between here and overstreet can be 
better than it ever was at home. 


(not author’s real name) 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION ’88 


2003 Sheridan Road 
Evanston, Minois 60208 


Please send my free copy of the 
Summer Session ’88 catalog with financial 
aid and registration information. 

(Available mid-March) 
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Home Address 


ZIP 


Some, some summertime... 
Send the coupon or 
call 1-800-FINDS-NU 
(Inside Dlinois call 312/491-4114) 
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. (oa By TODD BELL 
___ Alot of people go away for spring break. A lot of peo- 
ple ga to exotic places for spring break like the Bahamas, 
Caricun and Barbados. Often the traveling and sleeping 
accomadations on these trips is as difficult as getting the 
chatge card and a ride from the airport to the hotel. This 
was not the case however for a group of brothers from 
Sy long established Lambda Iota fraternaty this past 
week, 
_ These guys had a different thought in mind. They 
_ Wanted to get to Florida, the continental United States’s 
mecca for these types of sun pilgrims, and they wanted to 
_ §etthere cheap and together. This might not sound like 
“that big-of a deal, but together meant 22 people. And 
they didn’t want any caravan, they wanted one vehicle. 


: brothers did. You buy an old school bus. 

iv € bus came from a man in Milton, Vermont for 
about 1000 dollars. Quickly the renovations began. First 
off, all the seats came out. They were replaced with six 
bunk beds, stacked in two sets of three in the back of the 

Us, an assortment of chairs and couches, six kegs, and a 
ge funnel attached to the wall with a tube extending 
| out of the bottom of the bus, for relief from the kegs. All 

_ Of the lights that classified the bus as a “school” bus 
Were then removed, officially making the vehicle an 

“1 The party machine then got a new paint job, an 
‘ngine tune up, a wooden sun. deck on top, and a‘few 
-Petsonal touches. It was then time to start the mission. 
, € mission began on Wednesday March ninth. All 
Passengers got on the highway enroute to their first 
“stination, Ft. Lauderdale. Things were going well 
Cughout the Northeast, but as soon as New Jersey 
| ont 80 did trouble. A malfucntion in the engine’s 
: tons caused the engine block to break, creating total 
an pwn: To make matters worse, it was early in the 
M,, like 5:30 a.m.. This was no hurdle for these 
tivated men however and two days and an almost 
fies Y new engine later, they were back on the road, 
4, mined to keep their wild reputation fully intact. 
‘tter this test of willpower, the brothers, with the ex- 
be on Of a few battery charges, were unstoppable in 
im duest for the sun. By the time they reached Lauder- 
“ey were primed and ready to party. — 
¢ -auderdale party scene though wasn’t ready for 
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what do you do in this situation? You do what the 


reak. with. 


Two photos showing UVM’s Lambda lota fraternaty and their home for spring break. 


the onslaught of Lambda. According to the brothers, 
who started raging there on Sunday the thirteenth, the 
strip was not the place to be. There were constant run- 
ins with the law, who were determined to rain on the 
spring break party. Brother Erik Gray tells stories of a 
6:00 a.m. wake up to the sound of the local forces billy 
clubs pounding on the side of their metal haven. He also 
said that the police were using every zoning law in the 
book to get the boys and their house on wheels back on 
the road and out of town. First it was ‘‘no parking on the 
strip.”” Then it was ‘‘no R.V.’s on the strip, on this side 
of the intercoastal,’’ or something like that. Every day 
there was something new for the cops to pull out of their 
hats. They even started saying that the brothers couldn’t 
drink on the bus. So, after two days and no outside forces 
to rage with, the authorities got their wish, and Lambda 
piled into their R.V. and headed south, to the beautiful 
Keys. 

Here the brothers found what they were looking for. 
They were able to party where and when they wanted 
without any police hassle. As a matter of fact, a 
policeman they ran into.on Isle Marada helped jump 
start their bus and told them what hot spots they should 
hit for fun. ; 

Not only was the cop helpful, he was right. He pointed 
them to a place called the Tiki Bar where the brothers 
said they found “‘partying and a good band.”’ Gray said 
brother and former Blind Melon drummer Steve 
Quatromoni even got to sit in with the band on a few 
tunes. And the parking that was such a problem on the 
strip was no hassle in the Keys. The boys were able to 
just pull over on the side of the road and sleep a few feet 
from the beautiful, calm ocean. This is what they had 
expected from Lauderdale, but no problem, they search- 
ed elsewhere and they easily found what they were look- 


ing for. 


After a few days in this ideal climate, an appearance 
on the cover of the Florida Sun-Sentinal’s Metro sec- 
tion, and a short stop to give Lauderdale a second 
chance, the representatives from the number four party 
school in the country preceded back to the chilly north 
country. A few days and a few battery charges later, the 
boys pulled into the Lambda parking lot as the bus died. 
They were back in Burlington to start where they left 
off. Let the fun begin. 
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» “What is Dim Sum? 


.. For the meal of your life, call 
—— Five Spice Cafe. 


> a 


17% Church‘Street= Eblock Southof 2 &oY 
Winner of Vanguard’s 1988 
‘“‘Best Ethnic and Vegetarian Restaurant 


” 
! 


The best restaurant in town! 
— John Powers. Boston’ Globe 


One Free Dim Sum Dish 

With one purchase dish 

(limit one per party) 
Expires April 2,1988. 


The only Place 
U@ Get Tiheany 


Express 


Open Every Day 
160 College St. 
Burlington, VT 862-6911 


Study Abroad 


ITHACA COLLEGE 5 
LONDON CENTER (> 
w SEMESTER OR YEAR PROGRAM T 


@ ITHACA COLLEGE CREDIT fy 
@ BRITISH FACULTY t 


i 


Return to: Office of International Programs, Multer 216, itheca College, Mtheca, NY 14650 


Are you thinking of the 


PEACE CORPS _ 


or other overseas service? Gain ex- 
perience in appropriate technology as ap- 
plied in non-industrialized countries. We 
offer a few summer internships at sub- 
sistence pay. Students of all majors 
welcome. Special opportunities for 
engineers. | 
Windfarm Museum 
RFD 2, Box 86 
Vineyard Haven, MA 02568 
(617) 693-3658 


Summer 
in the 
- City with 


| the World 


at Your 
Feet. 


3 24. 


Planning to be in Southern 


Maine this summer? 
Then build USM into your 
Summer Plans 


With 7-week, 4-week, and 6-week course 
sessions and numerous special institutes, USM 
makes it convenient for you to continue moving 
toward your goals with quality academic experi- 
ences, as well as enjoy the rocky coast of Maine. 


Registration begins March 14, 1988, and 
continues through the beginning of each session. 


For more information, contact: Summer Session; 
University of Southern Maine, 96 Falmouth St., 
Portland, Maine 04103, (207) 780-4076. 


Reminder: all USM degree candidates, as 
well as special students taking 12 or more 
credit hours, must comply with the State 
Immunization Law before registering. 


© University of Southern Maine 


Please send my free copy of the 
Boston University Summer Term 
1988 Bulletin today! 


Name 


Address 


City 


State c Zip 


Daytime telephone 


Call 617/353-6000 


Call, or mail this coupon today. 
Mail to Boston University Summer 
Term, 755 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Room 201, Boston, MA 02215 


Boston 
University 
Summer 


An equal opportunity, 
afhrmatrve acon 
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QUESTION | 


MAN 


What’s wrong with 
this... 


here’s a problem with trying to do too many things 

at once. Currently I’m working on a plan to commer’ 

the market on 1964 nickels but it’s a distracting 
habit and not two days ago I bumped into a perfect stranger 
walking out of the store looking into my palm at the dates 
of my change. I’ve been thinking about expanding the 
hoarding to include all change from 1964 but that would be 
too much money and too much time. 

I purposefully buy things which are going to give me 
nickels in change. It gives me more material to work with, 
Two days ago I bought something for 21 cents with a dollar 
bill and stuck my hand out to receive and smiled at the 
weight and the sound of all the silver. Amongst it were two 
nickels. One was faced down. I was flipping all the change 
so I could read the date and I bumped into a perfectly nice 
woman. 

Probably not unlike the woman who is now telling me, 
via magnetic tape and optic fiber, that she likes to strip off 
her school-girl uniform and watch the little boy’s pants 
grow. She asks me if I like it. I think that under different 
circumstances I might except that it reminds me of too 
many screwy movies and I can’t help taking into considera- 
tion the overwhelming smell of cat food from the trash can 
which I am standing in front of. She asks me if my pants are 
growing. Not exactly. They have since fallen around my 
ankles, their growing days long gone. 

Unlike mine. I got that sneaky feeling today looking at 
insurance paperwork over the shoulder of a woman who 
smelled like an eraser. The papers put my last name first 
and were directed to a more permanent California address. 

There is a great sense of achievement that lies somewhere 
between a spy and a used car salesman looking at those 
types of papers. I’ve always loved it anyway. Especially the 
conversation that occurs while I spy on my own life. “Ter- 
tific weather, huh?”’ 

It’s all fun and games until you see the word 
psychotherapy. 

I have also started to wait, ritualistically, for the postman 
to.come. I like watching for his footsteps. I have sat for as 
long as an hour steaming up the window, waiting for him. 

The problem, as it stands, is that I have this phone bill 
that is fairly substantial. Lots of 900 number calls. And I 
can’t figure out how I’m going to get all that change into 
the envelope or why this woman keeps screaming into my . 
ear. 

Posed Question: What’s wrong with the world? 

Question Man: Poses Question. 

Inquiree: The first thing that comes to mind is the AIDS 
epidemic and how nuts it’s going to be when it’s over. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: I have been thinking a lot about this lately. What's 
wrong with the world is: the way men and women relateto + 
one another. Relationships in this culture promote com- 
petition among members of the same sex for the members of 
the other sex. This tends to divide people who should be 
working together to fight discrimination and violence in 
this society. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: Stupidity. There’s too many stupid people. It’s really 
crazy, you stand there and look around you and you are sul: 
rounded by stupid people. I really think that I’m one of the. 
only people on this whole earth who isn’t blind as shit eX: 
cept for you, of course, Question Man. (Ed. Note: Thanks.) 

Q.M.: Poses Question. ; 

I.: What’s wrong with the world is that it’s crooked and 
because of this crookedness the ozone is slipping and the, 
sun is coming in at different angles than it used-to so Wet. 
basically screwed up. “ 

Q.M.: Poses Question. pt 

I.: The usual. I haven’t been laid in two months, I'm, 
without a job, I have too much work, etc. - Heb et 

Q.M.: Poses Question. at, a 

I.: The guy that I’m totally in love with is sporting this i 4 
totally dippy girlfriend. 4 yey oft 

Q.M.: Poses Question. : — 

I.: There ain’t enough love. oy een | 

Q.M.: Poses Question. i 

I.: The problem with the world is the problem wit 
pectations. People expect too much from each othet: 
Especially in terms of relationships. People always want © 
be loved more than they want to love and don’t understam 

when it doesn’t pan out. And the other people love 
much and don’t understand why people can’t love as muc 
as them. It’s very complicated and makes the world a 
place to live. 


—_)_ 
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laple Sugar 


ontinued from page 20 


ymoke and wax, and, of course, their maple syrup 
products. 

The last two years have been tough. “We came into 
his season without a can of syrup. We ran out two weeks 
pefore the new season. That’s the first time in 28 years 
hat’s happened,” Cutting marveled. Normally they 
ore the syrup in barrels underground and finish the pro- 
duct every two weeks year-round. This keeps the syrup as 
fesh.as possible. 

The forecast for this week looks good for maple syrup 
producers. They need warm days and freezing nights in 
yder to get the maximum sap flow. So far the lean 
harvests haven’t financially damaged the business for 


Cutting. He does worry, however, that if the price con-- 


rinues to escalate people will stop buying real syrup. 

“Right now we have a good market and need a good 
crop to supply it,” he said. 

But even if that doesn’t happen, the farmers who pro- 
duce our beloved Sunday breakfast sugar will go on their 
merry, simple way of producing one of the oldest tradi- 
ions in American cuisine. 


Girls 


ontinued from page 21 


“Sure, she was nineteen and I was fifteen at the time 
the picture was taken. She gave birth to me when she 
was four. I was born half her weight, it was a rough 
delivery.” I sarcastically retorted. 

“Well boy, she looks a hell of a lot closer to nineteen 
than you do. Now get out before I knock your dick up 
your ass!”” 

Feeling antagonized and humiliated, I had the sudden 
impulse to jump several feet in the air and wave my fat 
man in his grubby face. Instead, I pulled out a twenty 
and slipped quietly inside, leaving the satanic Mickey 
Rooney and his mubbled threats of cruelty far behind 
me. | still felt angry as I sat down with my buddies. It was 
odd being taunted by a midget I could have effortlessly 
stomped on and I felt strangely frustrated. In the middle 
of the arguement I had understood for the first time ex- 
actly where 1 was. Naked women were part of the real 
world, the adult world, a world that also contained 
tough bouncers and filthy bars. There was no sympathy 
to expect and no rules to protect me. I wasn’t at some 
high school bash, stealing my classmate’s parent’s vodka 
and throwing mugs at his head as he vainly tried to send 
the party elsewhere. I wasn’t in my safe familiar world, a 
world where a phone call by my parents could save me 
from all possible impending trouble. I was out in life and 
had to stand by myself, no one gave a shit what my 


parents thought. I knew that midget could have called in — 


some muscle and in a second I’d be on my back, behind 
the dumpster, getting bottles smashed on my face. My 
curiousity, the curiousity that had brought me hither, 
was at last being satisfied. I was fifteen years old, my 
ei was dripping with Mad Dog, and I was in the real 
world, 
Unfortunately, the strippers were nothing like I had 
imagined. I’d pictured exotic dancers with tanned toned 
ies and names like Bonnie Butterbuns, Anna Maria 
Milkybust, or Barbara Stick Your Wankie In Me 
Bandera. Names that would have sounded stupid as hell 
€ women weren’t tall, thin, sexy and able to walk a 
mile and a half with their feet behind their heads. In- 
stead of beauties, I got to see Lolitta the Anus Lady. She 
a body like Bette Middler and a face like Elvis 
Costello. As Lolitta sagged around the stage like a 
miserable beanbag my entire body went limp. There was 
NO passion, no excitement, no arousal. I felt like I had 
lst paid twenty bucks to take a peak at my grandmother 
inthe can. The crowd of rednecks who seemed attracted 
to her shouted out their smoothest lines like, ‘“Show 
ush,” and, “Poontang!’’ Hell, they were adults, my 
ies and I were only teenagers with nothing to say or 
We left tight after the first show ended and although 
realized Lolitta did not reflect all women, my curiousity 
had been somewhat satisfied. For now I’d had enough of 
the real world. I had a limp dick, a young night ahead of 
ne, and a pint of Mad Dog stashed beneath my bed. It 
Was time to be an idiot once again. 


How to stand out 
» iNacrowd. 


The American Express® Card gets an outstanding welcome 
virtually anywhere you shop, whether it's for a leather jacket 
or a leather-bound classic. Whether you're bound for 
a bookstore or a beach in Bermuda. So during college 
and after, it’s the perfect way to pay for just about 
everything you'll want. 


4 

How to 'get the Card now. 

College is the first sign of success. And because we 

believe in your potential, we've made it easier 

to get the American Express Card right now. 

Whether you're a freshman, senior or 

grad student, look into our new automatic 

approval offers. For details, pick up an 

application on campus. 

Or call 1-800-THE-CARD and ask for 

a student application. 

The American Express Card. 
Don't Leave School Without It™ 


School of 
’ NURSING 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
PROUDLY PRESENTS 


Courses on Health Issues for Non-Nursing Majors 


NURS 015 NURS 140 NURS 020 
Personal Power in Health Woman’s Health Aging: Change & Adaptation 
Monday, 3:10-6:00pm Wed 3:10-6:00 : T Th 12:15-1:30pm 
Hadeka, Murray Hamel-Bissell Brown, Cutler 


JOIN US AND LEARN 
ABOUT HEALTH CARE 
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Cats lett out in 
the 


cold at NCAA’s 


Unable to parlay their 13th 
consecutive Eastern Cham- 
pionship into an NCAA title, 
the ski team fell to Utah once 
again at ‘the NCAA Cham- 
pionships at the Middlebury 
Ski Bowl. 


By ANDY RICHARDSON 

The final week of the 1988 ski season was a bittersweet 
one for the Catamounts. Knuckling under once again to 
powerful Utah in the NCAA Championships at Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont nevertheless proved their superiority 
over the local competition by crushing the confident 
upstarts from Dartmouth, St. Lawrence, and Mid- 
dlebury, each of whom captured victories from Vermont 
teams over the season, in the Eastern Championships at 
UNH. 

The NCAA final results saw Utah on top with 651 
points, Vermont second with 614, Colorado third with 
515.5, and Wyoming and Dartmouth rounding out the 
top five with totals of 506 and 495, respectively. 

Vermont would have to repeat their Eastern 
dominance just to grab the runner-up spot in the coun- 
try, as they fell behind Dartmouth as well as Utah after 
the first day of competition. Such a situation was a shock 
to many, save perhaps for the confident Big Green. 

Dartmouth skier Terry Delliquadri said, “Vermont 
will choke again, they always do.”’ Although the remark 
barely merited a response, Team Director Chip LaCasse 
remarked that “he can believe whatever he wants.”’ The 
Cats went on to jump past Dartmouth on the very next 
day and, in fact, it became basically a two-team fight the 
rest of the way. 

The net result, though, is that it will be “wait until 
next year” once again for the Cats to have any thoughts 
about a National Championship. In the eight years since 
the coveted trophy rested in Vermont in 1980, the locals 
have been second seven times and third once, with Utah 
topping the field each of the last three years. LaCasse 
was philosophical about the outcome. 

“Utah just didn’t make any mistakes and was consis- 
tent,” he said, after the first day of competition sunk the 
Cats into a hole that they never crawled out of. “Utah 
skied flawlessly. We didn’t.” 

Vermont was within 32 points and in second place 
after the second day’s action, where Brenda White earn- 
ed a National title in the cross-country race, a scant two 
years after making the switch from downhill racing. 
“Pye never skied on a cross-country course this icy,” 
White said afterward, as many skiers fell during the day, 
“and maybe my Alpine training helped a little on the 
tors.” 7 =: 

It was a red-letter day for freshman Selma Lie as well. 
The number one Nordic skier in the East, Lie captured 
the number two position in the country, and had no 
regrets, for herself, or for the team. ‘I am very pleased; 
there was no letdown for us. All year long we have been 
hearing that Eastern skiers aren’t as good, are not as 
talented, and it was great to go out there and beat them, 
as well as to know that we had been skiing against the 
best all year.” Dartmouth and Middlebury’s high finish 
nationally (fifth and eighth, respectively) made the 
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Heidi Frost weaves through the slalom gates at the Middlebury Ski Bowl during the NCAA Championships. Frost finished sixth. 


claim a valid one. 

“These kids were primed for this,” enthused cross- 
country coach Perry Bland. ‘‘The conditions were fast, 
and we are good when it comes to technical things. I 
knew that this was one good team.’’ Freshman Laura 
Wilson took the seventh spot in the race, another skier 
who recently made the shift from Alpine to Nordic. 

Day Three was not forecast as a good one for the Cats, 
as Alpine racing has hardly been their forte. Ironically, 
it was Vermont’s traditional weakness, the slalom com- 
petition, which helped to earn them a second this year, a 
twist which could hardly escape the notice of LaCasse. 

“This was a big day for us. In the past we’ve lost Na- 
tional Championships because of poor performances in 


slalom. This year we concentrated on slalom, and it paid - 


off.” Dean Keller, who copped a fourth in giant slalom, 
won the national championship in slalom, and Gabriella 
Hamberg repeated the performance by sweeping to the 
top of the women’s slalom field. 

“I would have been disappointed if I had not won here 
today when the whole year has been so good,” Hamberg 
said later. She won six of eight slalom races during the 
season. ‘‘As a team, we ski technically very well, and I 
think that was an advantage for us today.’”’ Jana 
Caldwell and Heidi Frost impressed with a fifth and a 
sixth in the competition, and on the men’s side Jesse 
Hunt and Tim Curran took sixth and fourteenth. 

It would be too little, too late, as a series of events 
similar to those necessary to put Sacramento into the 
NBA playoffs would have to occur to bring a title home 
to Vermont on the final day. The women’s Nordic team 


The 


of Lie, White, and Wilson captured the relay race, mak- 
ing it a clean sweep of 1988 for them in that competi- 
tion. However, the men were not up to the task in relay, 
finishing fifth. . 

Dismissing suggestions that Snorre Krogstad’s illness 
which had him on antibiotics prevented Vermont from 
being on top of the Alpine competition, Bland said, 
“Even if we had been healthy and at our very best, Utah 
would have been very hard to beat.” And that, on 
guesses, is that. 

It is unfortunate that the NCAAs follow so hard up 
the EISAs, since Vermont mopped up the field there. 
The women closed the regular season undefeated, anm 
the men, beaten twice including the previous week dur 
ing the season, extracted a measure of revenge by gliding 
to a 30-point victory which saw the much-maligne 
Alpine team take the top three spots in slalom in thé 
persons of Keller, Hunt, and Curran. Let the reco 
show that it was Vermont’s 13th consecutive Eastem 
Championship, a figure which should not be over” 
shadowed by the NCAA finish nor ignored when one 
recognizes the level of competition currently lurking at 
Eastern schools. j 

“I used to be concerned with finishing second al 
carry it with me through the summer,”’ stated LaCasse 
“Not anymore. As long as the athletes do the best they 
can, I can handle it. We’ll go back, take a look at how 
we did this year, and go after the title again next yeahs 

Why not? . 
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By MICAH POLLACK 

The UVM Baseball Cats came back from a week-long 
southern trip with a very disappointing 2-9-1 record. Let 
it be known tight now that the Cats are not as bad as 
their record shows. Just don’t tell first year coach Bill 
Gurrier. “We just did not play well at all,” he said. “We 
didn’t do the little things and it cost us.” 

By “the little things’ Currier means such little things 
as playing defense. Said senior catcher Barent Rogers, 
“We would make errors with two out and nobody on 
and then wouldn’t be able to get out of the inning.” 
This was exactly the case in a loss to the now basketball- 
famous Richmond Spiders. The Cats led 2-0 with two 
outs in the fifth and nobody on. Two errors and three 
runs later and the Spiders were up 3-2. The final was 5-2 
Richmond with four of the five runs being unearned. 
Added Currier, ‘‘Just simple ground balls — we would 
make the pick-up no problem and rush the throw — just 
simple mechanics.”’ 

_ Defense was the main problem but not the only pro- 
blem. “A lot of times we would get ourselves in a hole 
too deep to dig ourselves out of,” junior captain Robbie 
Diestel said. “It is hard to win games when you get down 
four or five runs.’’ Added outfielder Steve Mammola, “‘If 
we didn’t get behind early, we would take a four or five 
run lead, make a few bad errors, and then blow it.” 

The high point of the trip was the opening double- 
-header with Virginia Commonwealth. Strong pitching 
from Robbie Stevenson and timely hitting paved the 
way to a 7-3 Cats victory in the second game after Com- 
monweath took the first 9-6. Stevenson came from out 
of the bullpen to pitch four innings of shutout relief, giv- 
ing up only four hits and fanning three. 

The timely hitting came mostly from Barent Rogers 
who connected for a grand slam. In the 7-3 win the Cats 
also turned an extremely rare triple play to get them out 
ofa tight jam. From there on it was all down hill for Ver- 
mont, losing eight of their next nine (they tied one) 
before finishing on a high note with a 8-2 win at Mary 
Washington. 

In the win over Mary Washington, senior Dave Miller 
showed his versatility by not only pitching a complete 
game with seven strike outs and yielding only six hits, 
but he also hit a grand slam powering the Cats to the 
win. 

So the Cats came back 2-9-1, but there were plenty of 
bright spots which leaves Coach Currier optimistic for 
the April 6 home opener against Norwich. Offensively 
the Cats are powered by Mammola, Rogers, and the cap- 
tain Diestel. 

Mammola, the fleet-footed sophotnore centerfielder 
displayed the offensive and defensive talents which 
made him All-ECAC-New England last year as a 


falcons sweep hockey Cats at NCAA’ 


By DAVE LAMOUREUX 
Boston College didn’t make it, defending national 
champion North Dakota didn’t either, but UVM did. 
For the first time ever, the Cats qualified for the NCAA 
Division | Tournament. 
The tournament invitation proved to be the climax of 
the team’s fine season. But the Falcons of Bowling 
een University rolled over Vermont, winning Friday 
and Saturday nights by the identical score of 5-1. 
€ginning with a 4-0 shutout of Northeastern back in 
October, the Cats went on to set a team record of 21 
wins. The season was not without its peaks and valley’s. 
AT2-1 start was followed up by losing five of the next 
‘xX games, including a 4-3 loss to winless Brown. 
Vetyone became an instant expert on the Cats. ‘They 
Need a goalie,”.. “they don’t have a power play” or 
€y can’t score.” 
_ Y€tmont rebounded after the loss to the Bruins, reel- 
ing off five wins to end the season, including a pair over 
Igate and Cornell that clinched home-ice. 
sting their first playoff game in nine years, Vermont 
lasted Colgate 8-0 as six different players scored. The 
Next night, they managed a 3-3 tie — good enough to 
Ome €m a trip to the ECAC semi-finals in the Boston 
en. 


l UVM lost to St. Lawrence, 4-2 in a close contest. The 
*monstrated that Vermont had earned the right to 

| s Boston, The following night, they dropped a 7-1 
“sion to Harvard in the consolation game. 

News didn’t end the Cats season. On Sunday 
atch 13, the NCAA extended an invitation to Ver- 
Pht’ as ‘an at—large team to the twelve—team field. 

Dig Y would meet the Falcons of Bowling Green, cham- 
Pie in 1984. Bowling Green had won 20 of their last 

Be — to win the CCHA championship and had one 

NE Dest offenses in the country, averaging nearly six 


freshman. He led the team down south by hitting at a 
372 clip with a .558 slugging pet. and he also pounded 
out six doubles. 

Also leading the Cats at and behind the plate was 
Rogers. The senior Catcher had three homers, two of 
which were grand slams, and hit a solid .314. Perhaps 
the most amazing numbers for Rogers are his .743 slugg- 
ing pct. and a whopping 17 rbi’s in only twelve games. 


“If we didn’t get behind ear- 
ly, we would get a four or five 
run lead, make a few bad er- 
rors, and then blow it.” 
Steve Mamola 


Despite these three standout performances the rest of 
the Catamount attack was lackluster at best. ‘Our big- 
gest problem was that it seemed that all our hits seemed 
to come with two outs and then we would end up stran- 
ding men on base,” said Mammola. Hitting is one things 
the Cats will have to improve on this year. Last year’s 
club only hit .237 as a team and they lose their third 
leading hitter John Luter (.287) to graduation. Hitting is 
one thing, but clutch hitting is something different en- 
tirely and when the Cats lost five games by three runs or 
less on this trip, the lack of clutch hitting certainly 
plagued the Cats down South. 

Even with the poor hitting of the Cats, pitching is 
anything but a problem. Coping with the loss to gradua- 
tion of John Linell (he was 7-2: with a 2.11 ERA last 
year), this year’s pitching staff rivals those of the early 
’80’s when the Cats finished second in the ECAC New 
England Regional in 1982 behind the strong pitching of 
now California Angel Kirk McCaskill. Centered around 
Greg Lefebvre who was a solid 4-4 with a 2.82 ERA asa 
starter last year. Miller, who pitched well down south, 
freshman Chris Rousseau, Don Bruyette, and Aaron 
Merrill all could figure into Coach Currier’s plans for the 
starting rotation. 

Coach Currier was also impressed with a few 
freshmen. One of them was third baseman Jimmy Com- 
panion. Saids Currier, ‘‘He filled a last-minute gap at 
third and then came through with some big hits down 
South.” He also handled his first collegiate games at the 
‘hot corner’ well, committing only one error. Another 
frosh, who had a good trip down south was Rousseau. 
Currier says of Rousseau: ‘‘He really threw the ball well, 
we just had problems getting him support.’ 


JEFF LAMOUREAUX 


Some of the UVM faithful cheer on the Cats at the Boston Garden 
during the ECAC Championships. 


goals a game. 

Friday in front of a capacity crowd of 3,200 at Bowling 
Green’s Ice Arena, Vermont received its NCAA bap- 
tism. Less than one minute after the game started, the 
tone of the series was set. Duke Stump sped past 
defenseman Scott Paluch and was taken down, giving 
UVM a power play. The Cats applied pressure on goalie 
Paul Connell but couldn’t score. 

The Falcons got their own power play chance at the 
3:47 mark when Toby Ducolon got sent off for hitting 
from behind. One minute later, Paluch beat goalie Mike 
Millham. Midway through the period, Bowling Green 
added another goal to lead 2-0. 


please turn to page 31 
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TRAVEL 


Round Trips 
Starting ot 


369 
378 


360 


From BOSTON 


LONDON 
BRUSSELS 
CARACAS 
HONGKONG 


769 
~ YDNE Yerom Lax 858 


ALSO: Work- Study Abroad, 
Language Courses, Int’! Student ID, 
You th Hostel Passes, EURAIL Passes 

issued onthe spot! 
Call for the FREE CIEE Student Travel 
Catalog! 


Boston 617-2664926 
Cambridge 617-497-1497 
Amberst 4 13-256-126 7 


The 
Critical 
Edge 


INTERNSHIPS 


Designed For 
Your Success 


London 


Spring & Fall Semesters 
Summer Internships 
Feature Film Project 


Courses & Internships 
for College Credit: 
Old Bailey, Parliament, 
Lloyds, barristers, 
solicitors, museums, 
newspapers, theater, 
BBC, public relations, 
banking, government. 


Israel 
Work & Study Tour 


Contact: Janet Kollek, JD, Dir. 
American Association 
Of Overseas Studies 
158 West 81 St., No. 112 
New York, NY 10024 


Toll free 800-EDU-BRIT 
In NY State 212-724-0804 
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COME CELEBRATE SPRING! 
CALL FOR INFORMATION 
} 583-2381 or 583-3333 
SORT, WARREN, VERMONT 


SUGARBUSH 


kes Real Caring 


ore than a good education and 
tentions. It takes real caring—a 
j e desire to make a difference in 
the development of someone's life. 


At The KEY Program, Inc..-of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, we 
specialize in matching human service 
and criminal justice professionals with 
casework they can be proud of: the 
Opportunity.to change the course of a 
troubled life. We're looking for dedica- 


tion and enthusiasm in our Caseworkers, 


who work with court-involved and 
troubled adolescents in both residential 
and outreach positions. 


And we offer you more than this 
challenge alone. As a member of our 
team, you'll find your professional 
growth and development will be 
encouraged with generous tuition reim- 
bursement, and rewarded with real 
supervisory potential. You'll also enjoy 
extensive training, a competitive salary 
of $17,000 per year, and comprehensive 
benefits in this unique 14-month posi- 
tion. Relocation assistance is 
available. 


To join us in our work, you need a 
Bachelor's degree in a related human 


service field, a high energy level and the 


commitment to help teenagers pick up 
the pieces of their lives. . and put them 
back together. 


Caseworker 


College 


Recruitment 


Opportunities are available in the 
following locations throughout 
Massachusetts: Springfield, 
Worcester, Lowell, Westboro, Fall 
River, Wareham, Hyannis, Lawrence, 
Methuen and Pittsfield. We also have 
Openings in our Providence, Rhode 
Island, office. 


Interested applicants should look for our 
representatives on campus, send their 
resumes or call our Main Office for more 
information. 


The KEY Program, Inc. 
670 Old Connecticut Path 
Framingham, MA 01701 
(617) 877-3690 


$300 Bonus 
Available 


... for new hires with successful 
completion of two-month probationary 
period. ; 


The KEY Program, Inc. 


Alternatives For Youth 


A private human service agency, 
An Affirmative Action/Equa! Opportunity Employer M/F/H/V. 
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Corpulent contend 


By JAY HELMER 

Anyone who saw the recent. Mike Tyson—Ton 
Tubbs heavyweight championship fight in Tokyo knew 
what a joke it was. 

Tubbs (and that is a very accurate moniker) looked. 
more like Haystacks Calhoun than a legitimate 
heavyweight contender. According to his Manager 
Tubbs regularly snacked on chili dogs and ice cream, 
Even wearing pajama style boxing shorts failed to hide 
Tubb’s unsightly and unprofessional rolls of fat. 

His lack of training caused champion Tyson to say 
“he was such an easy target to hit. I was suprised that he 
was in such poor shape.” . 

Tubbs was reportedly paid $550,000 for his 4:54 of 
fighting. Tyson got a wopping ten million dollars 
Maybe he was getting the Japanese back for selling us al} 
those crappy little cars. . 

The fight had as much excitement of an imitation 
Godzilla film. It is hard to believe that Tubbs, the former 
World Boxing Association champion, lost to James 
“Bonecrusher’’ Smith and then got a shot a Tyson, 

It was about as close a match as a UVM versus Temple 
in basketball. One must examine the integrity of the 
WBA and World Boxing Council for sanctioning such 
match. Other than Michael Spinks the contenders in 
the heavyweight division are pathetic. Gerry Cooney, 
yah right. 

I hear that John Tate, a former world champion and 
Olympic medalist, is giving up truck driving and cocaine 
for a shot at Tyson. Look, if Larry Holmes didn’t touch 
him, than probably Spinks can’t either. Maybe it’s time 
for Don King to step into the ring. 

Tyson failed to defend his International Boxing 
Federation title because the Japanese authorities don’t 
recognize it. He didn’t wear the IBF belt into the ring 


Double faults 


and also no sanctioning fee was paid to the IBF. Tyson 
claimed he didn’t want to embarass the Japanese Boxing 
Commission by wearing the belt, so he didn’t. 

Right now, the IBF is thinking about stripping Tyson 
of his title. Leon Spinks lost the WBC title by signing to 
fight Mohammad Ali. They gave the title to Ken Nor 
ton who lost it to Holmes. saa 

The IBF would just be playing a political game by tak- 
ing the title from Tyson. To create a so-called’ paper 
champion would be idiotic and childish: Tyson has prov- 
ed his mettle by winning all of his professional fights. No 
single boxer has emerged as a worthy contender, so in ef 
fect, the IBF would be admitting its own trivial tenden- 
cies by stripping him of the title. 

The objective of the boxing world should be to unify. 
Since none of the various federations have shown any 
desire to come to any sort of amicable agreement, further 
splintering would be detrimental. 

Tyson didn’t shirk his responsibilities as champion by 
not defending his IBF title. Since the JBC didn't 
recognize the IBF, Tubbs had he won wouldn’t have 
been IBF champion. It was pointless to pay a sanctioning 
fee since it wouldn’t have been an official fight. 

The only solution would have been to have the fight 
somewhere else other than Japan. However, this 
wouldn’t have been as lucrative-for the champ who 
would have come away with considerably less than the 
ten million he made in less than five minutes. Also the 
fight was held in the brand new Tokyo Dome, which is 
tefered to in the Ginza asthe “Big Egg.’’ The Dome had 
over 50,000 fans in attendence with some paying % 
much as $2000 for the mismatch. The big crowd at the 
“Big Egg”’ certainly padded Tyson’s paycheck. 

If you saw the fight, you also probably saw a very sad 
sight ( no-I’m not talking about Tubbs’ unsvelte 4? 
pearance). Mohammad Ali, sitting at ringside, is NOW 
suffering from Parkinson’s Disease. The former champ 
can now barely talk or move and his weight has balloon 
ed significantly above the 200 or so pounds which he us: 
ed to fight regularly. It is too bad for Mohammad to be 
reduced to such an appearance when only ten years a 
he was world champion for the fourth and last time. | 
only he avoided fighting Holmes a few years back, hé 
might have had a few more brain cells left, but at least 
he had the class to fight rather than eat his way into 
ring like Tubbs. dug 
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Come early with your entire floor! 


10 p.m.-Midnight 


Simpson's 


Ask about Preston’s 
new student charge 


oint guards th 
key in NCAA’ 
By TODD BOLEY 
“More than any other spectator sport, college basket- YO a) nN BB ar i Py Vv ad i ip 
ball is a game of chemistry. The ability of five twenty 
year-olds to play as a cohesive unit for forty minutes is as 
important as the individual talent that each of them £ © 
“possesses. : 
It’s not easy to find this chemistry among five young 
men who are generally perceived as immature children 
in the eyes of adults. Only a few select teams have a real IN AN N 
good chemistry within their ball club, and these teams 
are the ones that are usually still alive at the end of t 
March. a 
This chemistry is the key to winning. Two people on () 
each team are vital to the chemical make-up: the coach \ 4 
and the point guard. The coach preaches to the kids AN INS 
their individual roles and helps them to perfect them in 
practice. He does everything except play in the game to 
make his team a success. 
The point guard takes control when the game actually 
starts. He is the horse and the coach is the jockey. Hav- e@ Special Buffet & Movie e Your Favorite Brunch Items 
ing ay ball oe ee the ee of oe it is up e Freshest Pastries & Coffee @ Special Desserts 
‘to him to make the proper decisions on the court that Bae 
usually decide the outcome. Players look to him for and more .. . only $5.00 and Meal Cards canbe used. 
leadership and he assumes the role of coach on the floor. 
Experience at these two positions is a must. Histo 
has shown that it is impossible for a freshman ant March 30th 
guard and an inexperienced tournament coach to make 
a serious run at the NCAA championship. Maturity 
wins titles. 
All that said and done, there really is no reason to be 
alarmed at the goings on in this year’s tournament. 
Gone are N.C. State and Pittsburgh, two giants that 
figured to advance far. Not so ironic is the observation 
that these teams were led by freshman point guards. 
Chris Corchiani and Sean Miller may pave had decent hosted b y 
debut seasons, but their lack of experience was obvious 
in the upsets they endured. Both teams have tremendous 
talent, but their offenses have sputtered periodically fs 
throughout the year because of the inconsistencies of 
their floor leader. When their teams needed a lift, they 
were too frequently unable to provide. (North Carolina . J 
coach Dean Smith demonstrated his coaching superiori- F be PRESTON & . SON 
ty by slowly developing King Rice, a more highly-touted Jewelers in Vermont since 1844, Member: American Gem Society 
point guard, so that he would have more experience in 
the back court). Brought to you by the Redstone Food Service 
Gone also is Syracuse, the third and last giant to be Committee and University Dining Services 
eliminated from the tourney. The Orangemen rely on 
point guard Sherman Douglas to win like a pilot relies eS 
on his wheels to land. The Orange are one of the most 
talented and erratic teams in the country. Douglas has 
made up for this all year long. Playing with a case of the. 
flu and against the two hottest senior guards in the tour- 
nament, Douglas tried but was unable to rescue his team 
again. Lord help coach Jim Boeheim when Douglas 
leaves Syracuse. 
Those two hot senior guards (remember Sidney Lowe 
and Derrick Whittenburg) that sent Syracuse home were 
Rhode Island’s Carlton Owens and Tom Garrick. If 
Cinderella is still awake in Kansas City, you can bet URI 
will fill her role. Vanderbilt and Richmond may have 
Played well thus far, but no team has been on fire like 
the Rams. Rhode Island, like the N.C. State title team 
of 1983, is a perfect example of a team that has found its 
chemistry at the most opportune moment. 
_ If URI ean handle Duke, chances are it will believe it 
can beat Temple, a team that has accounted for three 
losses this year. When they met each other for the 
Atlantic-10 title earlier this month, it was evident that 
URI was not confident that they could win. 
But can the Rams beat Duke? Probably not. Duke 
Plays great defense and with their deep bench, they 
on’t let up for 40 minutes. Their constant harrassment 
should exploit the Rams weak bench. Coach Mike 
tyzkewski is clearly the best young coach in college 
asketball and his team should win the East regionals. 
The Southeast is a toss-up. Denny Crum and Rollie 
assimino have more tournament experience. Ken- 
tucky and Oklahoma have more talent. Since Villanova 
Point guard Kenny Wilson has been up and down all | 
Year, the Wildcats are a shaky choice. So long as Mark 
ansky, who frequently does for Villanova what 
Douglas does for the Orange, doesn’t pull off a miracle, 
€ntucky should win in the regional semifinal. 
_ Louisville has been one of the most impressive teams 
IN the tournament and has a great shot to upset F meee 
aa Purvis Ellison has regained the form that led i 
"€ Cardinals to the title in 1986. His frontcourt runn- er Y Ss b d 
ing mates, Herbert Crook and Kenny Payne are also | now oar S 
Veterans from that championship team. If the backcourt Manchester Center, Vermont 05255 800-448-0100 In Vermont 802-362-4000 
_ fandem of Keith Williams and LaBradford Smith can ee 
e the Sooners full-court defensive pressure and Visit our Factory Showroom 
“nnect from the perimeter, the Redbirds might be too Open Daily 10 a.m. to6 p.m. 1.5 miles north of Manchester Center 
“Much for the number one seed. Their incredibly strong 
- . please turn to page 31 . 
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continued from cover 


far too many penalties which allowed Bowling Green’s 
potent power play to capitalize. 

The things that we did well during the regular season 
killed us at Bowling Green and at the Garden (ECAC 


_-Championships),”’ said Gilligan. ‘Too many penalties, 


lack of goal production and power play ineffeciency all 
hurt us. We really had to struggle to put the puck in the 
net 

In Friday’s contest, The Cats dug themselves in a hole 
by allowing the Falcons to convert to first period power 
plays to lead 3-1 at the first intermission. 

At the same time, Bowling Green killed all six Ver- 
mont man advantage situations preventing the Cats 
from getting back in the game. 

Vermont’s lone goal was scored by Kyle McDonough 
in a shorthanded situation. McDonough and linemate 
Ian Boyce broke into the Falcon zone and McDonough 
snapped a quick wrist shot past goalie Paul Connell who 
was expecting a pass to Boyce. That goal cut the lead to 
2-1 late in the first period, but Bowling Green’s Joe 
Quinn scored to make it 3-1 and Vermont never got any 
closer. 

The Cats needed to win by at least four goals the next 
night because the NCAA playoffs are conducted as a 
two-game total goals scored series. It seemed a desperate 
proposition as the Falcons held Vermont to just 16 shots 
on goal, prevailing on solid checking and good 
goaltending. 

Connell, a freshman, came up with some big saves 
when it was still 3-1. 

“Paul played especially well when it was a 3-1 
ballgame,”’ said Falcon coach Jerry York. ‘“‘He made the 
big saves for us and our defense was solid. We checked 
very well as a team tonight and a solid defensive team 
can limit a good offensive team.” 

Gilligan touched on his club’s problems by saying, 
“We struggled to score goals all year. They outworked us 
and outhit us.”’ 

The Falcons erupted for two goals in the first 2:45 of 
Saturday’s contest to settle the issue before Vermont was 
able to get on track. 

Led by All-America candidate Scott Paluch, Bowling 
Green simply shut down the UVM offense that had 
peaked in an 8-0 lambasting of Colgate back on March 
4. Vermont failed to score a power play goal against the 
Falcons, going 0-14 while a man up. 

“We knew it would be tough to win on Saturday,” 
Walsh said. ‘““We’ve never been much of a scoring team, 
so our work was cut out for us. In that respect, the total 
goals series hurt us because we have good defense and 
don’t have a wide-open style of offense.’’ 

It took Bowling Green only 43 seconds to score. UVM 
goalie Phil Marrandette, starting for the first time since 
‘early February, saved a shot by Paluch but the rebound 
went right to Greg Parks. Barely two minutes later, Pier- 
tick Maia scored on a two-on-one break to make it 2-0. 

McDonough set up Toby Ducolon who converted 
from the slot at 3:25. The goal was Ducolon’s 21st and 
last of the season for the Catamounts. Vermont’s offen- 
sive malaise continued as the Falcons added three goals 
to clinch the series. 

“It hurts in the NCAA’s not to score power plays, 
defenseman Jeff Schulman said. ‘They call the games so 
tight and you really need to take advantage of it.” 

Despite the loss most of the players were thrilled just 
to be in the tournament. ‘‘It was great going to the 
NCAAs,” said Lebreux. ‘““We had a great season and 
we’re already looking forward to next year.’’ Schulman 
addded, “‘It (making the tournament) was always in the 
back of our minds. 

“With 12 teams (instead of eight) we knew we would 
have a shot so we played all of our games as if they meant 
something. All our games with Hockey East teams like 
Northeasterfi and BU were important and so were the 
games against teams like Norwich and Middlebury.” 

“T wish we could have done better to represent our 
school and the ECAC but people are going to start 
believing Vermont is a hockey power now,” Gilligan 
said. 


The Catamounts opened their postseason at Gutter- 


son Rink with the rout of Colgate. In that game 
McDonough, Ducolon, Boyce, John LeClair, Duke 
Stump, Ricker Love and Dan Lambert all scored as the 
Cats waltzed their way to their biggest win of the season 
in front a roaring crowd of 3,335. 

Unlike the NCAA, the ECAC doesn’t have total 
goals series, so if Colgate won on the next evening and 
the ensuing ten-minute “mini game”’ they would have 
earned a place in the Boston Garden. 

The Red Raiders scored 27 seconds into the game, but 


_ Vermont was undaunted. Ducolon scored the equalizer 


at 2:59 and LeClair flipped a rebound over Colgate 
goalie Wayne Cowley at 5:21 to make it 2-1. 
Colgate tied the score but Lambert scored an oppor- 


30 


Detenseman Dennis Miller (25) tries to elude a Bowling Green player during the NCAA first round series. Vermont lost the game, 


5-1 and the series. 

tunistic goal midway through the second period. Love 
was playing the puck along the boards. For an instant, it 
looked like the puck was frozen, but Love kicked it to 
Lambert and he skated in and beat Cowley on the short 
side. 

“I saw it underneath Ricker’s skates and then it came 
out to me,”’ Lambert said. ‘‘Cowley never came out and 
challenged me so I was able to stuff it between him and 
the post.” 

Colgate tied the game up before the second intermis- 
sion, but UVM goalie Mike Millham withstood a furious 
barrage in the third period and the game ended in a 3-3 
tie — a result equal to a win for the Catamounts. 

“This is the happiest I’ve ever been after a tie,” 
Gilligan said. The tie guaranteed a trip to the Boston 
Garden and a match up with powerful St. Lawrence. 

Vermont played the Saints tough, losing 4-2 in the 
semis. SLU scored three power play goals and took 
UVM out of the game with some excellent defense in 
the third period as they shut out the Cats in the last 20 
minutes. 

St. Lawrence built a 2-0 before Ian Boyce blasted a 
shot past goalie Paul Cohen to cut it to 2-1 at the end of 
the first period. The Saints added a goal, but Jim Walsh 
made it 3-2 on a power play goal. 

St Lawrence added yet another man up goal by Tim 
Lappin to make it 4-2 early in the third and neutralized 
Vermont’s offense much to the dismay of the 3,000 or so 
UVM fans that ventured to the Garden. 

“Tt was a great game for us against a great team,” said 
Jim Walsh. ‘‘They were outstanding — they’re one of 
the best teams in the country, I think they can go all the 
way.” 

One night after playing well, Vermont stumbled 
against Harvard in the Consolation game, turning in 
one of the season’s more forgettable performances. The 
top-ranked Crimson, knocked out in the semis by 
Clarkson, had already lost twice to UVM and had 
something to prove. 

“We weren’t on at all,’’ Walsh said. ‘‘we just came out 
flat.” Harvard capitalized repeatedly on Vermont errors 
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Coach Mike Gilligan tries to rally his players during the ECAC semi-final game with St. Lawrence. 
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as they stormed to a 6-0 lead. Vermont, which was 
16-1-1 when they scored first, played under .500 when 
they surrendered the first goal. 

“We didn’t click when the other teams scored first,” 
noted captain Paul Seguin. I think it affected some of 
our younger players who weren’t used to it, but I think 


they can use it as experience for next year.” 


Next season, Vermont will only be losing three 
players: Seguin, Ducolon and Joe Gervais. “We will be 
losing three good players, but they are all right wings,” 
said Lebreux. “It isn’t like last year when we lost out 
starting goalie (Tom Draper) and the whole first line 
(Shannon Deegan, Jeff Capello and Jim Purcell).” 

He added that winning on the road will be something 
Vermont will have to do in order to improve. “I thi 
we were intimidated in some games, especially the first 
game of the year ( a 9-3 loss to St. Lawrence),” said 


Lebreux. “If we can play tough on the road it can really 


rattle the home team.” 

Seguin lamented that he would not be part of next 
year’s squad but pointed out that it was also a shame that 
none of last year’s seniors were there to enjoy it tls 
year. ‘When we got home ice, reached the Garden an 
made the NCAA’s, we did it for them and everyone who 
built the program here,”’ he said. 


Despite. their elimination from the NCAA Tourna: 
ment, UVM had a phenomenal season. Gilligan did an 
excelle:it job compensating for the loss of four starter 
and was able to meet the teams goals. “It was quit an 
accomplishment, getting home ice and ree 
Boston,” Gilligan said. ‘The rest was a gift to the it 
for all the hard work they’ve had this season. I think 
will help us in the future.” ald be 

Bouyed by their recent success, Vermont shou don 
able to land some top recruits next year and buil 
their success. ‘‘We’ve reached: a new plateau, ie if 
Seguin. ‘‘Now we have to stay there and try t0 oH as 
little higher. We’re at this plateau and given the play’ ” 
who’ve come here, I think we can stay there for a od 
time.” ee 
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continued from page 27 

‘Kyle McDonough scored a shorthanded goal late in 
he period, breaking out 2-on-1 with Ian Boyce, 
McDonough flipped a wrist shot past Connell to cut it to 


ie Falcons finished the subsequent powerplay by 
scoring and Vermont was never closer. UVM used its 
erior team speed to create chances, but Connell stop- 
{2 of their first 13 shots and Bowling Green was able 
to control the play by throwing their weight around. 
With the score 4-1, play in the third period eroded in- 
toa style more typical of the NHL or the CCHA than 
Vermont was used to. Both teams received six penalties, 
including ten minute misconducts to both BG’s Rob 
Blake and the Cats Rob Bateman. BG was able to coast 
toa 5-1 victory in the first game of the total goals series. 
“The next night, Vermont’s Ricker Love and Millham 
were sidelined with injuries they suffered the night 
| before. Needing to win by at least four goals, the Cats 
wanted to strike quickly and often, but it was the 
falcons who tallied first. 
Paluch had a slapshot saved by Phil Marrandette but 


reg Parks poked home the rebound after only 43 


econds. BG added another goal before Ducolon socred. 


GLENN BOOMA 


lon Boyce handles the puck with a St. Lawrence defender draped 
on his back. 


from that point on, the game went Bowling Green’s 
_ way. They piled up three more goals and the two teams 
combined for a UVM record 96 minutes in penalties. 
So the hockey Cats season ended. Although they had 
been soundly beaten in their last three games, the season 
was a great success as indicated by their 21-11-3 record. 
Only three players: Duculon, Paul Seguin and Joe Ger- 
vais will be graduating and as the UVM section chanted 
in the game’s final seconds, ‘‘wait ’til next year.” 


he : le wt , : 
The chemistry S right Choreography by A. Ailey, J. Jamison, E. Monte, J. Muller 
soninued from Sao Music by Reich, Anderson, Earth Wind & Fire, Vollenweider 
edule last year resulted’in too many losses to receive ‘ 
an NCAA bid. Their schedule was ‘more of the same this Tues -Wed ril & & ) © Fe nn Theatre e 8 00 
yeat; but that can only help now that they are in the e e y B 
weet Sixteen. : i 
Bie Kesrucky confroncations:surfaces — Sponsored by: Bank of Vermont, Chittenden Bank, The Howard 
pethaps the most heated rivalry in college basketball — Bank, The Merchants Bank, and Vermont Federal Bank. 
fans will be treated to a spectacular contest. The Car- 
inals’ inside game and coach Crum are favorable to 
éntucky’s outside game and coach Eddie Sutton. 


Ticket Information: Campus Ticket Store 656-3085 
Purdue and Arizona should be locks to represent their Flynn Box Office-Credit Card Reservation Available 


Tegions in the Final Four. These have been the two most 
‘onsistent teams all year long and are led by Everette 
tephens and Steve Kerr, this season’s two steadiest 
Point guards, It is no coincidence they are both seniors 
and have several classmates surrounding them. 
00k for Duke to meet Arizona in the title game. 
__cuke, because. if Purdue coach Gene Keady couldn’t get 
‘© the final. with Joe Barry Carroll and company, he 
Won't with this group either. Whatever Duke may lack 
ater compared to the Boilermakers, having 
B Pkewski on the bench turns the advantage to the 
lue Devils, isi 
‘ Isis a rematch of a game that Arizona won in Tuc- 
Femy ler this year. It features Sean Elliot and Danny 
~»)s the two best juniors in the country. This time the 
SGiiaa be on neutral territory, however, the results 


Prices: $25°/$20%/$15/$ 10% 


Pe the same. But if URI upsets Duke... amines mason 8 3 Soke tne NT WES tg eS el ee 
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2 4 THURSDAY 


Field Studies 


School for Field Studies Presents a 
slide show & info session on the 
Center for Northern Studies, 7:30 pm, 
Fireplace Lounge, L/L. 


Amnesty 


Amnesty International, open house, 
7-9 pm at the Center for Cultural 
Pluralism Blundell House, Redstone 
Campus, for info contact David 


Shiman 656-2030. 


Lecture 


The Democratization of Central 
America: The Role of U.S. Foriegn 
Policy and Domestic Class Struggle with 
Keith Haynes, Billings North Lounge, 
7:30 pm. 


Celebration 


Celebration in honor of Archbishop 
Romero, bigil at 7:30, mass at 8 pm, 
chapel at McCauley Hall, Trinity 
College. 


Video 


The Web of Environment: Agriculture 
and Politics in Central America, Church 


Street Center, noon. 


Winning Democracy, Billings North 
lounge, 4 pm. 


Theater 


‘Three Penny Opera by the VT Reper- 
tory at Fort Ethan Allen, tickets are 
$7.50 & $10, 8 pm, call 655-9620. 


Concert 

Jim Sirch and Becky Tracy, Celtic con- 
‘temporary music, fiddle, banjo and 
more, Daily Bread Bakery, Richmond, 
Vermont, for info call 434-3148. 


Film 
Ressurection, 202 Pomeroy, 489 Main 


St., 9:15 pm. 


With Babies and Banners, 489 Main St., 
8:20 pm. 


Women for America - For The World, 
John Dewey Lounge, Old Mill, 12:40 


pm. 


Phantom of the Opera, Billings Theater, 
7 & 9:30 pm. 


Maggie Kuhn: The Wrinkled. Radical, 
John Dewey Lounge, Old Mill, 12:05 


a 
2 5 FRIDAY 


Film 
Big Trouble in Little China, Billings 
Theater, 7, 9:30 & 12. 
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Benefit 


Majic, juggling and comedy by Bo Jest 
and Tom Foolery to benefit Brookes 
Baker Fund, 8 pm, First United 
Methodist Church, So. Winooski 
Ave., for info call Kevin at 862-1948 
or Nancy at 862-5304, 


Theatre 


The Three Penny Opera by the VT 
Rep., Fort Ethan Allen, tickets $10 & 
$12.50, 8 pm, call 655-9620. 


Music 


Nanci Griffith & Jon Gailmor at the 
Flynn, tickets $15.75 & $13.75 
&7.50. 


Opening 


20th Century American Art from the 
Whitney Museum of American Art at 
the Fleming Museum, 8-10 pm. 


Symposium 


Coming of age in America: Twentieth 
Century American Art, 9-4 pm,Fleming 
Museum, $20 includes lunch, call 
656-0750. 


Rally 


Speak-out Rally on Central American 
Issues in front of the Royall Tyler 
Theater, noon. 


Video 


The Shadow Government, Church St. 


Center, noon. 


Lecture | 


Principles of Hydrogoelogy as Revealed in 
Case Studies, 200 Perkins, 3:45 pm, in- 
fo 656-3396. 


Dual Career Families: Added Stress for 
Women, 12-1 pm, 7th floor conference 
room (elevator ‘‘A’’). 


Seminar 


Analytical Ultracentrifugation: Using 
1930’s Technology to Address 1980's 
Questions with Dr. Laue, C-443 


Given, noon. 


2 6 SATURDAY 


Car Wash 


Car Wash with Chamois Dry, $3 per 
car/small truck, $4 for truck, Carrigan 


Hall, 10-4 pm. 


Sports 


Biathalon at Smugglers Notch, X- 
Country Skiing/Mtn Biking, spon- 
sored by UVM Crew Club and en- 
durance sports, 9 am_ registration, 
10:30 am start, call Pat at Endurance 
Sports 865-3387. 


Men’s:and Women’s Track & Field at 
C.W. Post Relays, 9. 


Dance 


Beth Soll Dance Company, the Barre 
Opera House, call 229-9408, 8 pm. 


Quiz Bow! 


State 4-H Dairy Quiz Bowl, call Mary 
Carlson, 656-0310. 


Concert 
Flor de Cana concert, tickets $6 & $5 


in advance from the Peace & Justice 


Center or UCS, 8 pm. 


Joe Hickerson, Head, Archive of Folk 
Culture, First Congregational Church, 
38 So. Winooski Ave., for info, call 
985-8397 or 985-8846. 


Symposium 


Coming of Age in America: Twentieth 
Century American Art, Fleming Mu- 
seun, registration $20 ($15 members) 
includes lunch, 9-4 pm. 


Preview 


ETV Auction Preview ‘“‘Showcase 20” 
at the Radisson Hotel, Burlington, call 
655-4800, 1-5 pm. 


Theatre 


The Three Penny Opera, VT Repertory, 
Fort Ethan Allen, tickets $10 & $12.50, 
8 pm, call 655-9620. 


Film 


Never Say Never Again, Billings 
Theatre, 7, 9:30, & 12. 


Festival 


Central American Cultural Festival at 
Montpelier City Hall, free, 11-4 pm. 


Hangovers in School 


o 0 © Gvess I Misse 
© 6 all my classes 

0 ° well Lve 
© aot an hovR 


Qe To kill befere 
[Up HAPPY HOUR 


Teachers and Hangovers: 
Cool No Students ‘now 
can go down to 

the lounge and 

try to Scoop 

Some chicks 


employment is 
over rated 
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S¥ay in School fill youR old and GRey 


Hangovers and Work | May an 


HMMM AM 3PM TEE EEK 7:00AM] 


Xim late for worK 
If I throw vp 


eat twelve 
aspirin and take 
coffee intrayenusly 


AUMUCIUy, Hangovers and me Bos 


“wee” Hey BOZO git in OY 


FO HAA LI lov 


Famous Grad Student Wote Avoid Respo ili 
pvoid Accountability 


(Hool for as long as youem 


ZT som 


Film ; 
The Thing, Billings Theatre, 7 & 9.39 


pm. 


Chan is Missing, Burlington Fil, 
Society, Contois Auditorium, City 
Hall, 7 pm. 


Preview 


ETV Auction Preview ‘‘Showcase 20” 
at the Radisson Hotel, Burlington, cal]. 
655-4800. “es 


Theatre = | 
The Threepenny Opera by the VT Rep. 


at Fort Ethan Allen, 7: pm, call — 
655-9620. ee a 


Fashion 


Spring Fashion Show, Prime Factor 
Restaurant, Champlain Mill, 
Winooski, 3 pm, Benefits the Chit- 
tenden Emergency Food Shelf. 


2 8 MONDAY 


Lecture : 

& 
Aiken Lecture Series, free, 1:30-3:30 
pm, for info call 656-1305. ets 


Latchkey Children: Are We Ready? 78 — 
pm, Burgess Assembly Hall, Medical — 
Center Hospital of Vt. 


palsA 


Film 


Proverbs in Nazi Germany: Ante A 
Semitism Through Folklore, 7:30 pm, — 
Bailey/Howe Projection Room. 


TT 
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aie AGRE 
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in the ShoweR 


[ office Im givin 


Ho week eagly = 
: e to Kick 


ao man when he's down 


nsi bility 
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Havin’ fun) Griff | 


wen, AY 


- Seminar 


lational Regulation of Light-induced 
nindose-bsphosphate Carboxylase Gene 
ession in Amarnthus, 12:10 pm, 


104 Aiken Center. 


Impact of Molecular Techniques on 
| es #10 pm, 105 Marsh Life 


Science. 


- (0-0 


“Where Are We Growing?” Onion 
River Co-op Membership meeting, 
discussion and dessert potluck, 7 pm, 
Union Hall, 191 North St., 


Burlington. 


j 


29 Be sbiy 


| Seminar 
In Vitro Transcription of C-MYC in 


Human Colonic Noeplasms, Hall B. 
' Given Building, 12:00. 


The Potential of Nutrient Fertilization for 
_ controlling Maple Decline, 17 Hills 
building, 12:15 pm. 


| Speak Out 


| Stand up and be heard about the issues 
| that effect you. Let City officials here 
your voice! 6:30 FREE PIZZA, 7 pm 
Speak out- Old North End, at St. 
Anne’s Parish Hall of St. Joseph’s 
Church on Allen St., for info call 
CEDO at 658-9300 ex 197. 


Aiken Lecture Series, free, 8:30 am- 8 
pm, for info call 656-1305. 


Hortense Mims Fitzgerald, President’s 
Dining Room, 2-3:30 pm, for info call 
656-3368. 


Mrkshop 


pag 

Making Travel Arrangements Through 
the UVM Travel Center, Memorial 
sunge, Waterman, 1:15-3:15 pm. 


Theatre 

Fo 

| The Hobbit at the Flynn, 9:30 & 
F 2on, tickets $3, call 86-FLYNN. 
Symposium 

The Social Challenges of AIDS: Policy 


nd Practice, Fleming Museum, East 
lery, 4-7. pm. 


: 
Be 


WEDNESDAY 
The N 
: ew Music: Trends in the Early 
‘alien bring a bag lunch to the 


| 


12:15 pm. 


. Vi CPR, Medical Center Hospital 
NC, Burgess Assembly Center, 7-9 


Ken Lecture Series, free, 8:30-5 
[ 7 A ’ ’ . =; pm, 
" info call 656-1305. 


= ele 


Es Calendar (continued) 


Film 


The Man in the White Suit, free, 8 pm, 
Billings North Lounge-Around the 
World on Wednesdays!-Great Britain. 


Sports 


Women’s Lacrosse vs. New 
Hampshire. 


Campus Notes 


Database Searching Workshop 


The Baily/Howe Library is offering 
workshops on how to search the over 
100 database available to UVM facul- 
ty, students, and staff in automated 
reference center, for info call 


656-2924. 


Fellowship 


Applications for the Corse Fellowship 
of approximately $4,100 will be ac- 
cepted by the Chairperson of the 
English Department through April 1, 
1988. Application forms are available 
in 315 Old Mill. Applicants must have 
majored in English, or a classical 
Language, or two of the European 
languages, and must be preparing for a 
career in college or university 
teaching. Exceptional ability, 
character, and capability for indepen- 
dent thought are considerations. 


Honors English 


Sr. majors & double majors, Com- 
prehensive Exam in English and 
American Lit. Sat. April 16 from 
9-noon in 302 Lafayette. Sample ex- 
am: at the English Dept. or call Prof. 
Sidney Poger at 656-3422. 


Internships 


Available at the Office of the Chit- 
tenden County Public Defender, 127 
Pine St., Burlington. Course credit 


may be arranged. Please call Louise 
Goodrich for info. 863-6323. 


Applications 


Academic Honesty Hearing Panel, ap- 
plications due Wed March 30th, 
available in the S.A. Office 


Student Activities Committee, infor- 
mation and applications available at 
the S.A. Office, Ist Floor Billings, 
Due Wed March 30th and interviews 
will be held April 4th through 8th, 
questions contact Jennifer Sparks at 
865-4492, Sue Church at 865-3207, or 
the S.A. Office at 656-2053. 


Jesse Jackson 


- Students United to Elect Jesse 


Jackson- campaign meeting every 
Wed. at 8 pm, Martin Luther King 
Lounge, Billings, for info call 
862-6672. ; 


Arts Council 


The Greater Burlington Performing 
Arts Council is seeking nominations 
for the second annual ‘‘Awards for Ex- 
cellence in Support of the Performing 
Arts.’”’ Award winners will be an- 
nounced in early May. For info con- 
tact Rita Danielski at 863-3305. 
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ROOMMATES 
WANTED 


To share large house, 
$50/week, utilities in- 
cluded, use of kitchen, 
washer & dryer, 10 
min. walk to campus, 
285 S. Willard St., 
863-9198 Larry. 


Looking for a guy to 
room with in Har- 
tis/Millis next year; 
room will include lofts, 
rug, bar, stereo, etc., 
reply, resident of Harris 


4th. 
TRAVEL 


CO-ED BICYCLE 
TOURS-COLORADO 
ROCKIES 1988. Meet 
students from across 
U.S. Tours include: 
Whitewater rafting, 
jeeping, meals, lodging, 
complete van support. 
College Cycle Tours, 
(313) 357-1370. 


Europe, $29.50 a day: 
Visit 7 countries by bus, 
camp at night. Contact 
your travel agent or 


Tradewind Travellers 
Club, (212) 832-9072. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Work Study Eligible 
Students. Upward 
Bound Program looking 
for live-in staff. Dates of 
employment: 
6/19-8/13/88. Working 
with high school 
students, teaching, 
tutoring, counseling 
and supervising. Con- 
tact: Upward Bound 
Program, Keene State 
College, Keene, N.H. 
03431, Tel. (603) 
352-1909, Ext. 292. 


Part-time help wanted, 
flexible hours, students 
staying through part of 
summer preferred, app- 
ly in person, Mon-Fri 
8-3 pm, Hargreaves, 2 
N. Winooski Ave., 
862-5423. 


LAFE | 
Welw 


HOWEVER DIM, OF 
HAVING Fook MOLE 
YEARS OF REAGAN - 
STYLE SLEAZINESS 


CLASSIFIED 


CAPE COD CAMP 
COUNSELORS: The 
Cape Cod Assoc. of 
Children’s Camps (20 


_tesident & day camps) 


offers rewarding sum- 
mer employment. For 
individual camp info. 
& brochure call (617) 
428-2577, or write: 
CCA CG. Camp 
Burgess, Stowe Rd., 
Sandwich, MA 02563. 


Needed: sales represen- 
tative, 15% commis- 
sion on _ advertising 
sales, ranging between 
$100-$200, limited 
time commitment, 
need for spring break 
onward interested, call 
863-6599 or 862-6599 


leave name & message. 


HAWAIIAN JAMS 
$6, seeking indiv. or 
organization interested 
in making money to 
become sole distributer 
for campus. High quali- 
ty, high PROFIT! For 
info. call D&E Enter., 
(201) 761-1802. 


Steward at Mallets Bay 
Boat Club, must be 18 
yrs. old, entails pro- 
viding launch service 
from club to member’s 
boats, must have 
previous boating ex- 
perience. Contact Sally 
Hynes 879-0663 


FOR SALE 


Computer monitor 
Rea. d ia Sh ack 
monochrome VM-4. 1 
year old, good condi- 
tion, best offer. Call 
THE CYNIC and ask 
for Steve or Jonah. 
656-4412. 

Why pay rent? Make a 
smart investment and 
buy property in Burl- 
ington. 2 apt. house for 
sale in excellent loca- 
tion, $125,000. Call 
Brett at 864-6492. 


Sale on new ‘87 moun- 
tain bikes, 10% dis- 
count on all new 
assecories with pur- 
chase. Sports Reaction, 
12 N. Winooski Ave., 
Burlington, 863-1384. 


THE:R HOPELESS 
WAR AGAWST 


SPENDING BILLIONS 

ON WEAPONS WHILE 

CUTING PROGRAMS 
FOR EDUCATION, 


WE'RE Like THE LITTLE FOG 
IN THE PAN OF WATER WHO 
DOES tT REAUZE ITS SLOWLY 
Aur SURELY BEIWG 


TO THE BEVERLY 
HILLBILLIES 


THEME: Come on . 


listen to my story of a 
rabbit named Bink, 
Star of Life in Hell, a 
strip that makes you 
think. Well one day 
Bink was feelin’ kinda 
low, so he came up with 
the plan to make some 
dough. Merchandising 
that is. Fun garb. Com- 
fy T's. Well the first 
thing you know the 
shirts began to sell. 
Bink’s_ kinfolk said: 
“This ain’t so bad for 
Hell!’’ They said: 
“Hooray for Californy 
and all its glam and 
gloss!’’ So Binky paid 
his rent and he stayed 
tight there in Los 
Angeles, that is. Swim- 
ming pools. Obscure 

cartoonists, (Instrumen- 

tal break.) The School 

Is Hell classic T-Shirt. 

SSM, L5XE.=$12550 

postpaid. Checks or 

M.O. payable to Life in 

Hell, Po Box 36E64, 

Los Angeles, CA 

90036; please include 

ad. 


MOUNTAIN BIKE, 
Ross Mt. St. Helens 
21” frame, Shimano 
Derail, many 
assessories, meticulous- 
ly maintained, ex- 
cellent ‘condition, 


$295, Steve 862-0813. 


Pioneer Turntable & 
TDC speakers, good 
condit. and Akai 
tapedeck, new (double 
cassette option). Price 
negotiable, call Andrea 
658-6538, leave 


message on machine. 


MISC 


ADOPTION: Loving 
couple, physician and 
psychologist, deeply 
wishes to adopt 
newborn. Welcoming 
warm family, love, op- 
portunities! Expenses 
paid. Legal, confiden- 
tial. Call Ellie/Alan 
collect (212) 724-7942. 


GeotNnInG 


THE FRI SPYING 


‘ri3e09 savvy 8b 88 -S2'E Bavridehs $3901993 IWIy 


Pb 


MISC. 


Warm, caring, profes- 
sional couple would 
like to adopt a newborn 
child. Call Gregg & 
Judy (603) 868-2414. 


SOCIAL ECOLOGY 
SSU-M MER 
SEMESTER-1988 
STUDY: Bioregional 
Agriculture, Eco- 
Feminism, Social 
Theory, Appropriate 
Designand 
Technology, 
Reconstructive An- 
thropology, and Com- 
munity Health. WITH: 
Murray ookchin, 
Daniel Chodorkoff, 
Ynestra King, Margot 
Adler, John Mohawk, 
Grace Paley and others. 
For more info write: In- 
stitute for Social 
Ecology, P.O. Box 89, 
Dept 9, Plainfield, VT 
05667. 


NOTES 


From one blue car to 
another travelling on 
89s on 3/12: You got 
my attention outside 
Lebanon. Who are you? 
Respond here or B/H 
bbd » 7 pm Friday. 


Bresee’s ‘‘new”’ car just 
died. $1900 for six days- 
or about $316 a day. 
Not bad, John- keep up 
the good work. 
Hey W.H.O.- you 
know who you are! I 
may be confused, but 
atleast | have the 
WHOLE WORLD to 
choose from! No, | 
haven’t burned my 
vibrator yet, do you 
wanna borrow it or did 
you buy one for 
yourself? I’m bummin’- 
I can’t drink, and | 
can’t find any bisexual 
woman to love. What’s 
a woman to do? Don’t 
forget to call me 
sometime, ok? Love 
me. 

Dr. Doolittle Pet Ser- 
vice, give me a call and 
Pil kill your pet. 
863-4157 ask for J.C. 
Doolittle. 

Denny, Mark, Hugh, 
Garth- quarter milks at 


~»Rasputins friday, be 


there! 

Did he say his name 
was Andy or Randy? 
But I thought the other 
one was Andy- or is it 
Joe? Who’s the kid in 
the plaid? Why do they 
all call each other Drew 
in the morning? 


PERSONALS 


I don’t care how your 
“break” was or where 
you went and please 
don’t ask about mine. 


To Rod, the sexiest 
Chem TA that we 
know, our Sigma bonds 
are ready to overlap, 
but it’s up to your elec- 
tion to make Pi bon- 
dage. Will our 
molecules ever collide 
again? Let’s get 
together and make an 
exothermic reaction. 
Chemically yours, the 
two most devoted chem 
students forever. 

To the rancid hags who 
went to Melbourne: 
don’t fly first class... 
why not? It’s spoiled. 
My favorite part 
was...piedmont, 
subahali, Ron Jons, 
The Sweet woody, the 
grocery store, old swill, 
“If I could fly,”’ ‘spread 
your legs,’ Phil Mc- 
clevas, rock crashing, 
spf 4, etc... 

Whitney Alling- (Ms. 
Prim and Proper) 
You’re such a fucking 
hypocrite! I hope 
everyone finds out that 
you ‘‘screwed”’ yourself 
over. - I laugh in your 
face. 


Dear Cubby, I love 
you!! Jungle 

To the best friends I’ve 
ever had- Nanzie, Jan- 
na, Monica, Karen, and 
Barf- Thanks for the 
best birthday ever. 
Shit, still not legal! I 
don’t know what I’d do 
without y’all, because 
hey, you're the greatest! 
I never knew that peo- 
ple could care so much 
or be so special to me. 
Thanks, I love you guys 
and all of you are 
WICKED COOL. Just 
put your pickle on 
everyone’s plate college 
boy... oh yeah GO 
UVM HOCKEY! 
“Bastan Gadans’” - 
NICE! Good luck 
Brownie, Ricker, John, 
and Millsie!!! (you too 


Tim). 


It’s ok we're insured, 
Cats came to lowa?! 
What hit this place? 
Nevada, pagonistic- 
psychophrentic 
managers, BBQ-ed 
skin, Cosey Cafe, 
UVA, the Beatners and 
Welshers, have you 
seen my (anything) 
launi kai, chamber 
dudes, sun_ lizards, 
jungle golf, scrapping 
with beach bums, stay 
cool! 


AVIER £404 


MILES! 
You're 
SCHNOOKERED: 
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i'r DRUNK 
OFF MAY Tush 

AD VM 1 
PROUD OF IT. 


Here’s to D’Boyz at the 
Button last Tuesday! It 
was fun partying with 
you. UVM’s still 
number 1. -got wet but 
didn’t lose our shirts. 


To a certain grad stu- 
dent; hey-you’re a real- 
ly great friend and I 
wish you were more 
than that, but I’m too 
shy to make the first 
move-it’s up to you! -an 
admiring undergrad. 


Jim- Hey sparky! Look- 
ing hot! Are we going 
to Faces or what? Lét? 
me know if I should br- 
ing the strawberries and 
whipped cream! Love 
you! Laurie. 


To: DOMINICK 
SANINO (is that 
Irish?); TROX (this 
place is full of coke 
dealers); TERRY (girls, 
girls, girls); JIM (why 
are you wearing that 
pledge pin down there? 
oh: hi guys); SCOTT 
(nice bed head); TOM 
(your back is really 
burned); JARED 
(thanks for making my 
bed); STEVE (202 lbs.); 
DOUG (West Fair- 
field?); BENSON (an 
“8”--we know you too 
well); and B.J. (how 
come he’s the only one 
in that car and there 
are 6 of uus in here?): 
H-sARPSRAYeS a 
PATRICK’S DAY, 
DELRAY BEACH, 
FLA.!!! ‘I can’t believe 
we drove all the way to 
Florida to party with 
guys from our own 
school!” A,B,&J. 

The vitamin-Sudafed- 
Nuprin-3 screwdrivers- 
coffe-beer syndrome is a 
vicious one to be trap- 
ped in, but it’s effective 
fora week in Florida. 


Charlie: heard we slept 
together. I’m glad I 
wasn’t there. Damn 
glad! So how was I - 
sorrv Charlie. -L.B. 

jern, Am I conceited? 
Maybe a bit. Am I fun? 
You said yes. After all, 
who else has howled? 
Don’t worry though. I 
don’t bite-hard. 
Bond...James Bond. 

Chris O, you’re more 
beautiful than I think 
you'll ever know. Love 


CW- Nurses make a dif- 
ference but do JAP 
nurses make a_ dif- 
ference, too? 

“That’s enough- you 
will not mock 
Christine! You will 
never harm her.” 


DRUNKENESS 1S SO 
DEMOCRATIC. IT MAKES 
You THINK You Look 
Good, AND IT ALSO MAKES 
YoU THINK YOuR DATE LOOKS 


©1188 


TIM KENNEDY 


Goon HEAVENS! | 


HTHINK | DRAPED a" 
MY DATE OVER AWHINO: 


DOESN'T MY = -=THAT ISN'T 
DATE LocK = Your OATE MILES, 
Good, CURLY? THATS your, 
JACKET, 


Editor: 

oe al of myself, my 
and the Greek com- 
] would like to ex- 
disgust for the 
- “15 faces of a frater- 
y pledge,” published in 
the last week in 
iebruary. This comic show- 
da pledge bragging about 
rinking, talking about it as 
‘it was the hub of the en- 

ire Greek involvement. 
Those of us who are part 
¥ the Greek system take 
ide in the many things we 
lo to benefit UVM and the 


3urlington community. 


10use; 
nunity 


This isn’t the 60’s and we 
are a far cry from ‘‘Animal 
House;”’ it is an insult to be, 
tepeatedly, stereotypically 
portrayed as having this 
mentality. Every single 
fraternity and sorority is in- 
volved with one or more 
philanthropies every 
semester. My house, Alpha 
Gamma Rho, this semester 
is assisting in the ETV auc- 
tion, coordinating the Spr- 
ing Greek Blood Drive, and 
giving our time to help fix 
up the Baird Center for 
Abused Children. Phi 
Gamma Delta raised 


jalvadoran students 


To the Editor: 
. ‘Less than two weeks 
in war-torn El Salvador, 
the University of El 
Salvador (UES) campus in 
San Miguel, located in the 
eastern region of the coun- 
my, was shelled with mor- 
tarfire, and then invaded by 
the Salvadoran “‘security‘‘ 
forces. The invasion took 
place in the early morning 
and gave the students a 
chilling reminder of the 
danger they face. The 
danger results at least par- 
tially from the general con- 
sensus. of UES students 
which supports a political 
solution to the civil war and 
tejects the military ap- 
proach taken by the govern- 
‘ment. El Salvador is now in 
its ninth year of war, with 


Tittle hope for peace in’ 


“security‘‘ forces 


‘Tot the Editor: 
~‘Twould like to address the 
petson or persons who il- 
legally ran their own adver- 
sement on the back page 
f the. last issue of the 
. | was one of the few 
ho obtained an un- 
- led Cynic and was 
angered at the imperialistic 
attitudes of the individuals 
acne. To think that 
same people are call- 
‘ing for equal rights for 
everyone, especially 
Women, yet they deny 
euser-Busch their right 
to advertise their product 
under the freedom of the 
‘Press clause. 
~The United States, and 
Specifically the CIA, has 
accused of interfering 
where they do not belong 
and imperialistically. impos- 
ing their values on others 
ven when it is not in their 
interest. Now who is 
"posing their views on 
om by tampering with a 
Spaper and making an 
ycumented claim? 
Tf one were to take a 
il look at the walls of 
Tooms, one would pro- 
find, as I have, that 
“Soloflex” and the 
Men Are Not 
ual” posters are 


destroyed small equipment 
such as typewriters and co- 
pying machines, and stole 
university files, some listing 
students involved in univer- 
sity political organizations. 
In a country known for 
death squad activity as is El 
Salvador, the theft of these 
files is meant to warn stu- 
dent that they are being 
watched closely, and that 
violence targetted against 
individuals will follow. 
The ‘‘security‘‘ forces, 
known to operate with the 
death squads by sharing in- 
formation, arms, training, 
personnel, and _ missions, 
usually use public cam- 
paigns of terror, like the 
brief invasion of UES, to 
forewarn of planned 
assassinations. The recent 
invasion onto the San 
Miguel campus is but one of 
many ways that these cam- 


featuring women. Should 
we run an ad in the Cynic 
claiming that men are ex- 


ploited also? 

I would urge the in- 
dividuals responsible for 
altering the ad to muster 
the guts, courage, or 


something in the 
neighborhood of $5,000 for 
the United Way recently, 
last semester the Greek 
Blood Drive donated 
around 300 pints to the Red 
Cross. Most houses par- 
ticipate in the UVM 
Phonathon which raises 
money for the University. 


Almost all organizations at 
UVM come in contact and 
work with the Greek system 
sometime in their ex- 
istence; the Outing Club, 
the Black Student Union, 
the Dairy Club, and the 
Student Activities Office, 


paigns are carried out. 
Often death threats are left 
at the home or office of a 
targeted individual, or a 
person’s name, alleged 
crime, and large photo is 
published in a full page ad 
in major newspapers: 

The result of these cam- 
paigns are usually the same. 
The (military or 
paramilitary) will target an 
organization or individual 
and then one or more per- 
sons wind up captured, then 
disappeared (never seen 
again) or found murdered. 

Two better known cases 
following the pattern of 
public intimidation and en- 
suing assassination or disap- 
pearance are those of 
Herbert Anaya, head of the 
Non-Governmental 
Human Rights Organiza- 
tion, and Salvador Ubau, 


‘an elected leader of the 


whatever it takes to come 
forward and take the 
responsibility for their ac- 
tions, who knows, it might 
bring some validity to their 
claim if the campus knew 
where it came from. This 
little stunt will cost the 


Media coverage of Jesse 


To the Editor: 

I have been consistently 
disturbed throughout this 
election campaign by the 
media’s treatment of Jesse 
Jackson. At the very least, 
he deserves fair representa- 
tion. Often his efforts and 
achievements are inten- 
tionally ignored by the 
press. Last night, for exam- 
ple, on the CBS Evening 
News, Dan Rather duly 
reported the results of the 
caucus in Minnesota and 
the primary in South 
Dakota without so much as 
a word about Jackson. Yet 
in Minnesota Jackson 
received 20 percent of the 
Democratic votes and came 
in second. It was fine for 
Rather to acknowledge 
Robertson’s strong second 
in both states and to men- 
tion that Simon had come 
in third in Minnesota, but 
he neglected to say 
pepe about Jackson. 


This isn’t right and yet it’s a 
common occurence — fair 
reporting of Jackson’s cam- 
paign efforts has been the 
exception almost across the 
board. Jesse Jackson is do- 
ing supprisingly well con- 
sidering he hasn’t been 


eek stereotyping creates false image 


for example. Several issues 
ago the Cynic published a 
list of Greek philanthropies 
and fund raisers going on 
this semester, has it been 
forgotten so soon? 

The Cynic has always 
been outspoken against 
stereotypes, prejudice, and 
oppression, yet in the same 
breath it promotes the very 
thing it decries. This comic 
is not an isolated incident, 
every semester the Cynic 
prints anti-greek material, 


ranging from the “‘frat 
boys” comments in the 
“UVM Cliff Notes’’ at the 


UES staff in San Salvador. 
Both were forewarned of 
the imminent danger they 
faced by remaining in their 
respective positions. Anaya 
was warned by death threats 
sent to his home, and un- 
disguised surveillance out- 
side of his office. A photo of 
Ubau appeared with accusa- 
tions of having ties with the 
rebel opposition in a double 
page newspaper ad. Posters 
similar to the ad were put 
up on walls throughout San 
Salvador. 

Herbert Anaya was 
machine-gunned to death 
while driving his two 
children to school one mor- 
ning last October. This was 
the second time that the 
head of this organization 
was assassinated. Salvador 
Ubau was seen captured by 
the National Guard on 
September 1, 1987, and has 


Person(s) who defaced ad should accept the blame 


Cynic close to $2,000, 
money that could have 
been used to run articles on 
women’s rights in. issues 
that everyone could read. 
If the individuals feel as 
strongly as they appear to, 
then they should approach 


given a fair chance by the 
press. The news media is 
not living up to its respon- 
sibility to simply report 
what has transpired — the 
news — and let the people 
judge for themscives whe is 
the best candidate. The 


Companeras vs. Art 


To the Editor: 

Do we have poor, starv- 
ing people in Burlington? 
Vermont? United States? 
We do — and why do 
we/the government con- 
tinue to send money to 
foreign countries? Why 
aren’t our own people 
receiving the assistance of 
our hard earned money 
more than these people? 
There are many, many peo- 
ple in Burlington (forget the 
U.S.) who need assistance 
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from the government, but 
instead much of their food 
and clothing are passed 
right by them to people of 
foreign countries! 

Now, the S.A. Senate 
gave their remaining funds 
of $763.91 to Companeras 
instead of Celebrate the 
Arts according to March 
3rd issue of the Cynic. Once 
again, the people of Burl- 
ington have lost out! | 
would have liked to have 
been able to enjoy both 


beginning “of' the school 


. year’ to. Bill Penrose’s two 


year old article because the 
Cynic »...“‘thought it was 
appropriate.” 

I feel that it is time that 
the truth comes out; the 
Greek community is a 
valuable part of UVM and 
the community. We coor- 
dinate and/or participate in 
almost all functions at 
UVM; we raise money, 
donate time and effort to 
the philanthropies; and we 
would like the respect 
deserved for our involve- 
ment. It is an honor to be a 
Greek, not a stigma, and it 
is time this is recognized. 

Jon Apfelbaum 


face threats from government 


since vanished; he has been 
disappeared. 

Following the recent in- 
vasion at San Miguel, you 
might hope that no one 
from the San Miguel cam- 
pus of the UES faces a fate 
similar to Anaya and Ubau 
and tens of thousands of 
other El Salvadorans. But a 
REAL expression of con- 
cern for the students of 
UES will recognize these 
students as members of our 
UVM-UES sibling universi- 
ty project. This means rais- 
ing material aid such as 
money and books and 
responding to each human 
rights violation with a 
Telex to Duarte. The S.A. 
group Companeras en- 
courages you to think of 
these students as your 
brothers and sisters. 

The Members of 


Companeras 


the S.A. Senate, Faculty 
Senate, and the Ad- 
ministration to get 
something done otherwise, 
life will go on as usual and 
these ads ‘‘exploiting’’ 
women will continue to 
run. 

Marty Freeman 


Jackson unfair reporting 


meta-level message is that 
the public doesn’t have the 
where-with-all to decide 
what’s in their own best in- 
terest. This is simply un- 
true. I hope your newspaper 
will see fit to do its job 
responsibly. 

Arthur Burndt 


events but one had to lose 
out. Why did one group 
have to be passed by? Why 
couldn’t the Senate give 
the $250 which Celebrate 
the Arts requested in the 
end and assist them too? 
Will it always be that way 
— if you are local or living 
in the U.S. then you are 
passed by? 

We need to help our own 
before we can help others - 
remember that! I know I am 


not the only person to feel ” 


this way, and hopefully, 
someday, we will help our 
own first... 

Melissa L. A. Moore 


Dismayed 
about ad 


To the Editor: 

I am dismayed to see that 
the Cynic made not only 
one but two attempts to 
place a sexist advertisement 
in their newspaper. The 
advertisement depicts 
women in a typical male 
defined role: as ‘“‘young 
frivolous playthings.’’ What 
was being sold — was it beer 
or women? Or was it the 
message have a beer and 
play with a women? 

I know sexism is deeply 
entrenched in our society 
but I naively hoped that a 
college newspaper would 
take the role as educator 
not oppressor. However, 
week after week the Cynic 
manages to print one sexist 
article after another. The 
decision to print the 
Budweiser advertisement 
must also be a decision to 
accept the consequences of 

such overt sexism. 
Sasha Lancaster 


Admissions’ 
insensitivity 


To the Edtitor: 

INSENSITIVITY! How 

can the UVM Admissions 
Office recruit minority 
students from a 
predominantly white high 
school? This does not mean 
filling quotas, but rather 
giving them the facts about 
the difficulties they may en- 
counter in Vermont. Presi- 
dent Lattie Coor and his ad- 
ministration seem to be in- 
sensitive to the importance 
of the issues surrounding 
minority students, disabled 
individuals and women on 
campus. The purpose of 
this university is not only to 
educate us from books, but 
also to prepare us for the en- 
try into the “real world.” 
But what is the ‘“‘real 
world?” It includes different 
cultures, handicaps... 
DIVERSITY. In order for 
UVM students to face reali- 
ty, we need to be more 
aware of these factors. 

The people — President 
Lattie Coor and his ad- 
ministration — that must 
deal with these issues have 
become immune to their 
importance. One possible 
way of obtaining effective 
results may be to get non- 
minority students involved. 
This is analogous. to being 
continually exposed to a 
blinking strobe light. Pretty 
soon all you see is a persis- 
tant white beam. 

President Coor and _ his 
administration must be ex- 
posed to fresh faces and new 
ideas. They must take ac- 
tion and not see everything 
as the same color. 

PLEASE GET INVOLV- 
ED AND. HELP CURB 
THIS INSENSITIVITY!!! 

Abdool Kahn 
Heidi Moore 
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FOR YOU 


discovered 


Rightguard reporter 
ventures beyond Lunigs 


By Dick Dabrowski 

A daring Rightguard reporter (voted 
best local reporter in the 1988 
_Rightguard readers poll) forged dar- 
ingly to the end of College St. (the 
street which is graced by the 
Rightguard’s offices) and found, after 
fifteen harrowing minutes of uphill 
ascent: the University of Vermont. 

‘The group of buildings, (about 10 
in all) surround some sort of park. 
The presence and location was 
previously unknown to Rightguard 
editors although some of the 
buildings claim to have been built as 
early as 1793. — 

This startling news comes on the 
eve of the Rightguard’s 121st month 
anniversary. 

Editor’s here at the Rightguard are 
trying to confirm these reports, but 
neither of them have ever been any 


further up College St. than Leunigs. 


“We find it hard to believe that 

anything has been in Burlington 
longer than us,” said Rightguard 
editor I. M. Slight. “There must be 
some kind of mistake.”’ 

Rightguard assistant editor K. Y. 
Gellie looked puzzledly at the report 
and said, ‘“There was nothing in the 

“teader’s poll about this. I’m not sure 
if I believe it entirely.” 


President of the University, Lattie 
Coor, said of the Rightguara’s fin- 
dings, “Well, this is a very difficult 
situation. On the one hand you have 
the Rightguard, on the other you 
have you have UVM. Their paths 
don’t cross very often, Ultimately, 
I’m not really sure-if there is a 
definite answer I can give you at this 
time. Although the Provost, John 
Contreau, seems to recall reading the 
Rightguard at some point, I cannot 
say that I have any knowledge of said 
publication prior to this meeting.” 

If reports turn out to be true, it is 
hard to predict what the Righiguard 
plans to do. 

One of the plans includes waging 
war. ““We’ve had an offer from the 
Soviet Government for hand-held 
nuclear weapons, but we’re ap- 
prehensive because of the ecological 
repercussions,” said Gellie. ““We’ve 
also considered conventional war but 
we think there are probably a lot of 
people up there.” 

Another possibility being con- 
sidered by Rightguard editors is ig- 
noring the find. 

*“We’ve lived our lives thus far 
without acknowledging the universi- 
ty, it seems we could probably just 
go on that way,” said Slight. 
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Our staff. 


By Wink Martendale 
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There are few things that endure in life. 
The earth, the sky, the stars, God, death, and of course 
us. 

121 issues, that’s 121 weeks worth of pure journalistic 
paradise, words that might have been from heaven, and 
words that will likewise endure for 121 years, or 121 cen- 
turies — words of the Rightguard Press. 

Even the name Rightguard Press. It brings to mind a vi- 
sion of people — maybe old men with white beards and 
staves of gold — people of such utter wisdom, insight, in- 
telligence, austerity, beauty, ability, niceness, charity, 
chastity, prudence, hope, goodness, objectivity, prudence, 
prettiness, knowledge, wit, discernment, intellect, good 
will, and not to mention sexual prowess — that words fail 
to express. 

“‘God-damnit, we’re good,”’ said Petey Pain, the 
managing editor. “‘Sometimes I can’t even believe it... 
comprehend it. .. God . . .| mean . . . God-damnit we’re 
good, god-damnit.”’ 
continued on page 7 > 
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IRAN, COCAINE, THE CANAL AND 
CONTRACEPTIVES 
LT. COL. “TOYBOY” OLLIE North, 
while holding to his plea of innocence, 
has admitted to covert relations with both 
Columbian General Manuel Noriega and 
Dr. Ruth Westheimer. Dr. Westheimer is 
Tumored to have a long standing vendetta 
for Planned Parenthood and is tampering 
| with their products by putting Noriega’s 
cocaine, purchased with money North 
| embezzled from Iran-Contra funds, in the 
lubricants, foams, creams and pills 
| distributed by Planned Parenthood. 
Scientists, among whom Westheimer is 
the leader, are excited about this rare op- 
portunity to test the condom’s resilience 
to cocaine. Documents show Ollie 
North’s willing submission as a test sub- 
ject. Dr. Westheimer, in an interview late 
yesturday, was quoted as being “excited 
| about the prospects of working on Ollie 
North.” It is rumored that Nancy Reagan 
has contacted Col. North in regard to the 
contraceptive devices he has been testing. 
Nancy, plagued with problems in her 
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own sex life, is quoted as having said, 
“T’ve been worried about Ronnie tripping’ 
up on my IUD, and besides, it’s for the 
good of the American people, and will 
take cocaine off the streets and put it back 
in the bedroom where it belongs.” 


IS THERE TRUTH TO PROFES- 
SIONAL WRESTLING? 

HULK HOGAN, LONG THE MOST} 
favored wrestler in the World Wrestling 
Federation and the current crush of 
champion letter-turner, Vanna White, 
needed her help at the recent 
_ Wrestlemania IV. His long awaited match 
against Andre the Giant was upstaged by 
the championship match between Ted 
| Dibase and Randy ‘“‘The Macho Man” 
Camacho which more people paid money 


| to see. But Hogan would have preferred 


to see Vanna and Elizabeth, the Macho 
Man’s woman, _have an exhibition cat 
fight in the atrium waterfall of Trump 


Contac lens Care 


complete lines. 


Bausch & Lomb 
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Allergan 
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Cooper Vision 
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Saline Special 
Bausch & Lomb 
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75 Church St. ¢ 862-6405 » MasterCard « VISA « Kelley Charge 


Tower. This was called “classical sour 
grapes” by hotel extraordinaire and 
Wrestlemania host, Donald Trump. 
Later, Vanna admitted that Donald begg- 
ed her, with a million dollars in his hand, 
to perform the above exhibition in private 
the next night. 


~-SEVERE ISN‘T SEVERE ENOUGH 
AHYGATNO HEMOGLOBIN, A 
visiting student with diabetes said to have 
been dating a local hairdresser, died 
yesterday while in line at the UVM 
Health Center waiting for insulin. The 
Center claims that Hemoglobin frequent- 
ly failed to make appointments but in- 
sisted on being helped directly upon his 
arrival. Director of the Health Center, 
Stoer Michnicht, responded by saying, 
“‘Evaluation of a direct spec- 
traphotometric procedure for quan- 
titating plasma Hemoglobin, led us to 
understand that a radical hemologis had 
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occurred resulting in an unexpected rise 
in the Hemoglobin level. We read our 
medical books and they said ‘When 
Hemoglobin is present in unexpected 
quantities, the treatment is to wait until it 
passes on to the urine.’ So, we waited and 
he indeed passed on. You could say we 
pissed him off.” 


SOVIETS INTERESTED IN EX- 
CHANGING SEX-STARVED 
STUDENTS 

DURING A RECENT TRIP through a 
nearby college, Soviet officials decided to 
recruit American students eager to 
develop “international prowess.” ‘We 
are looking for, how do you say, a few 
good men...and women...to propagate 
more humanistic bonds between our two 
countries,” said Soviet officials. Secretary 
of State, George Schultz, commented that 
“we are fearful of the ‘heating up’ of 
Soviet prowess.”’ He believes it has im- 
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plications leading back to the recent 
scam, during which two defenseless, 
undersexed Marines were betrayed by 
Soviet vamps. They are receptive to the 
idea of negotiating Sexual Diplomats In- 
ternational (SDI), but as for allowing 
American students, who have had possi- 
ble access to U.S. military secrets, no 
decision has been made. The Soviets con- 
sider their idea a mere “extension of the, 
how you say, work study program. The 
American women will work and the 
Soviet men will study what they say,”” 
said one very low ranking Soviet official. 


SEXY GARBAGE DUMP? 
JUDITH PARKINSON KNEW 
something was up when it took her son, 
Billy, fifteen minutes to take the garbage 
out to the fire escape of their second story 
apartment in New York City. Much to 
her surprise, when she looked outside, 
there were two bums fornicating on the 
fire escape with Billy, still clutching the 
garbage. Nothing spilled. 
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FILMING SEMI-MATURE IDIOTS IN 
BURLINGTON 

WINNERS WERE ANNOUNCED last 
week at the Cannes Film Festival with 
first prize in the documentory catagory 
going to British filmmaker Brian Jenking 


for his documentary on the American |. 


Yuppie. “Out, out brief candle” featured 
footage from Boston, Atlanta, New Ca- 
naan, as well as Burlington, home of the 
“‘yuppie-wanna-be.” Local residents were 
pictured attending the VSO, smuggly 
displaying a credit card at a local 
restaurant, closing a group insurance deal 
at a local corporate plant and engaging in 
“‘aerobicize”’ at a nearby health club. The 
film stressed that unlike the true yuppie, 
the Burlington yuppie-wanna-be’s poten- 
tial for success is limited by the lack of 
Sushi bars. Said filmmaker Jenking, ““We 
saw. a lot more windsurfers on the Saabs 
than on the lake.” 
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ANNIVERSARY....AGAIN 
Well, thanks to you, but mostly thanks to us, The 
Rightguard Press is celebrating its 12lst month 
publishing in Vermont’s Queen City (a term which, 
by the way, though we didn’t coin it, we wish we did); 
jn that much time, we’ve seen many things go past 
our desk, things like the triumphant win of Bernie, 
the Gannettization of the Freeps, and Rightguard 
Type and Design finally made it into the black. 

You know as well as we do that The Rightguard 
Press is the best paper on the face of this, our 
peautiful green earth. Well, I guess there was that one 
week in 1982 that the issue really, really sucked shit, 
but we’ve gotten over that. A lot of people didn’t 
think it could be done. They told us we were wasting 
our time, our money, killing a lot of perfectly good 
trees for absolutely no reason at all. 

Most of those people are no longer living, the vic- 
tim of the now infamous Rightguard Curse, but those 
that are living are eating their words ... literally. Our 
lawyers worked something out. 

But anyway, we’re getting off on a tanget that we 
shouldn’t be getting off on. Speaking of getting off ... 
no, no, never mind. 

But really, this, our 121st month of publication is 
just as dear to us our first month. Ah, those were the 
days. Do you remember? Damn, to tell you the truth, 
we can’t either. But we’ll tell you one thing, the weed 
was reeeeeaaaal good. 

Look, Okay, while we’re thinking about it, can we 
drop this royal we, this third person, this formal 
editorial thing? Only one person is writing this 
editorial, so I guess that after all this time, I can call 
myself I. I mean, if it’s okay with you, after all, you 
are the one who has the final say, so tell me what you 
think. : 

So, anyway, um, oh yeah, 121st month anniversary. 
Yeah, okay. Um, okay. Well, what can I say. We all 
know who’s the best, I mean, we won our “Best 
Newspaper in the World” Category in our last Best 
poll, so, I know it, you know it, everybody knows it. 

In fact, you know what, I bet even Ronnie knows it. 
Ibet Brain “The big M” Mulrooney knows it. Hell, I 
bet the KGB gets Gorbie a copy every week, and God 
knows he’ll want this ish, this, our 12lst month 
anniversary. 
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LETTERS 


vs. Monty’s 


To the Editor: 

Every time I go to Magrams I get 
helped by incredibly snooty 
salespeople. Every time I go to 
University Mall, I have to park 
very far away and because of my ar- 
thritis, it is difficult to walk that 
far. Every time I eat a Burrito at 
Montys there is a tip cup for the 
prolieteriat masses. Can’t I live a 
normal unbothered life without all 
this confusion? 


Horizontal Coitus 
Essex Junction 


Yeah Rightguard! 


To the Editor: 

This paper is such a boon to 
Burlington! What would we do 
without our weekly Rightguard Press 
to shed light on the topics which 
we never knew were so important 


to us?! Congratulations on your 
121st Month Anniversary! I have 
been waiting with baited breath for 
this issue ever since last month’s 
combination 120th Month An- 
niversary/Special Biking in Venice 
Issue! What an exciting event that 
was! No one but you grand guys at 
the Rightguard would have thought 
of that ingenious method of biking 
in a city without streets! I think I 
will read your paper until I die, un- 
til the 121,000th Anniversary 
Month Issue! Keep going fellas! 
Geoffrey Hommo 
Rightguard Press Contributor 


Die Commies 
To the Editor: 


I’m so sick of you Jesus-loving- 
pinko-commie-fascist-heathen-jerk- 
offs telling me how to live my life. 
I can live it any way I damn please; 
thank you very much. And if I 
want to go out and read the backs 
of sugar packets then I’m going to 
and you can’t convince me not to. 
And | if I want-to sniff glue, watch 
the Cosby Show, and drink Ver- 


Nathan Arizona 
Burlingtons Hottest 


nor’s, there’s nothing you can do 
about it. 

Any American has the right to 
do whatever the hell he wants, 
especially if it’s stealing blood from 
hospitals and replacing it with 
bleach and food coloring. And _ 
don’t send the god-damned C.I.A. 
after me, you pinkos. You 
communist-emperialist-capitalist- 
lilly-livered-eunichs can’t touch me. 
I’m an American and if I want to 
wear a fuschia shirt with ruffles 
down the front, then I’m going to. 
So, I wish you’d get off my back. 

Ron Jackmycowski 
Self-employed Proctologist 


Immature paper 


To the Editor: 

A few weeks ago, I think it was 
in the 119th Anniversary 
Week/Special‘‘Why we love Bush” 
Issue, you informed us of a program 
to bond your employees to their 
mothers again after the age of forty- 
one in order for the mothers, 
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New Band 


‘if you think 
we're bad you e 


should hear the | 
JONESES - ANON., | 


Seeley Bookings ~~ call (212) 280 1906 


continued on page 4 pH 
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€S3¥ Lye Exams 


Thorough Eye Examinations by Dr. Reid Grayson 
and Dr. Floyd Lapidow. Optometrists. 


€S> Contact Lenses 


Complete Selection. including Extended Wear 
Lenses. Tinted Lenses. Reniacement Lenses. 
and Supplies. Expert Fitting. 


€S> Eyeclasses 


Wide Selection of Fashion Frames. Expert Fitting. 
Laboratory on Premises. Complete Selection of 
Sunglasses. Too. 


€¥ Sports Vision 


Vision Training to Improve Your 
Athletic Performance 


Fees Set With Students In Mind. 
Contact Lens Center 658-3330 


230 College Street (Next to Nickelodeon), Burlington 


THE EYEGISS CENTER 878-5816 


37 Lincoln Street, Essex Junction 
ae Vision Care Plans Welcome 


COUNSELOR/ 
TEACHER 


Leader in quality pro- 
grams for Youth at Risk 
seeks Counselor/Teach- 
ers for year-round wilder- 
ness camps in FL, NC, 
Rl, V1 and NH. Child 
care/college experience 
preferred. Excellent sal- 
ary and benefits. 


For more information 
and to apply Call Marita 


Schneider at 1/800-537- 
0039 or send resume to: 


ECKERD FAMILY YOUTH 
ALTERNATIVES, INC. 
P.O. Box 27223 
Elmwood Station 
Providence, RI 02907 

M/F 


LETTERS 


4 continued from page 3 


again after the age of forty-one in order 
for the mothers, and fathers, this is the 
eighties, to receive help getting through 
menopause. I believe that this sugges- 
tion could have very severe repercus- 
sions. Your paper, which up to this 
point is the epitome of weekly jour- 
nalism, will most definitely take a turn 
for the more immature. It can be very 
traumatic for a semi-mature adult who is 
having trouble deciding on a career, as I 
assume most of your writers are or else 
they would have real jobs, it could be 
very traumatic for this person to be in 
close contact with the very figure from 
which they are trying to tear themselves 
away. You might see an increase of 
Publically Displayed Affection which 
should not be mistaken for breast envy. 
Clitoris Bates 
S. Hero 


Sick of specials 


To the Editor: 

I am tired of seeing special issues 
regarding Winter, Spring and Summer 
fashions. These are mere right-wing 
capitalist ploys of milking the proliteriat 
and exploiting their surplus value. How 
come there aren’t any special issues 
concerming peace and vegetable rights, 
the killing of animals for medical 
testing, or the Dead’s Spring Tour. 

You claim to be theweekly newspaper 
in Chittenden County, but this is hard- 
ly an accurate statement. The Gadfly 
Collective, an organization dedicated to 
the unbiased and accurate reporting 
that the Rightguard fails to accomplish. 

Perhaps it is time for Nat Sopwith to 
reexamine his future as a publisher and 
perhaps undertake another position that 
is more in line with his litany of misin- 
formation. May I suggest the CIA for 
instance? 


Mango Sieve 
Comrade of the people 


DIALOGUE 


control! 


Which leaves all of his 
fixed-income faithful left 


No coffee 


To the Editor: 

In the Special 121st Month Anniver- 
sary Issue you wrote a beautiful piece 
about how your staff struggled through 
the crisis of your broken-down office 
coffee machine. The article 
demonstrated your association’s commit- 
ment to your work. To put together 
your best-in-the-nation free weekly 
paper without so much as a drop of hot 
water even for tea is a feat that a paper 
such as the CYNIC could never ac- 
complish. What I am curious to learn is 
how R. Kissnass could write such 
endearing and honest critiques when he 
was without his inspiration. How did he 
stay awake through the movies? Surely 
he never really watched any of the 
movies for other issues, there is no 
other explanation for how wrong he can 
be. I was impressed that he could write 
such precise reviews without caffeine. 

Mikey E. Marvey 
IBM Third-shift Janitor 


Snortin’ mad 


To the Editor: 


Hawewild. 

I’m rip snortin’ mad with all of you 
people protesting my letters to this so- 
called weekly; a front for some vast left- 
flanking conspiracy if I have ever heard 
of such a thing! Ridgeport ain’t that far 
away, and I can hear you snickering 
with those same old hem ’n’ haws: 
“‘Jeezus, wotta reactionary,” ‘‘By Christ, 
I can’t believe this sad dude,” and “Oh, 
an authentic Vermonter, isn’t he 
quaint.”’ You can all bite the horn out 
of the moon, because I know what you 
people are! You’re all Liberals! Or 
Zionists! Or International Financiers! 
Or, the scourge of the earth, Secular 
Humanists! Or... oh, I’m sorry, it’s just 
so hard since the kids moved away........ 


Frank Culter, 
Ridgeport 


backward Southern cor- 
ndogs who can’t even be 
trusted to remember their 


Lissen up, peoploids, and 
I know you’re out there, 


because you obviously gave | 


money to his ministry, it’s 
well time that we re- 
assessed the Reverend Jim- 
my Swaggart’s fall from 
grace o’ god , and the 
pulpit, not necessarily in 
that order. Yes’m, 
Land-O’-Goshen, and 
many loaves-of-fish in bet- 
ween; we know that he 
shucked around with that 
woman of questionable 
personage, and probably 
stained the sheets, as well, 
but there’s a real © 
mitigating factor that 


might let all of us skeptical 


bastards off the hook. 
The man is a blood rela- 
tion of Jerry Lee Lewis! 
It’s true! You can look it 
up if you don’t believe me! 
They used to break into 
package stores together! 
They are cousins! It’s 
more obvious than 
anything to deduce that it 
wan’t the poor sucker’s 
fault, just some faulty 
genetic code he couldn’t 


holding the bag, but what 
did any of you poor Chris- 
tian types expect? That he, 
alone, and by the force of 
his sub-Oral Roberts 
vocoxing would lead you 
all to the promised land? 
That his perfectly-graying 
temples and mastery of the 
‘I’m earnest as all hell” 
approach would lead to a 
better standard of spiritual 
faith? 

Fuck, no! He’s related to 
The Killer! The man who 
kicked a Mafia-owned 
piano into the goddamn 
street and allegedly said 
“‘now find me a real 
goshdurned piano.” The 
performer who is said to 
have snuffed wives number 
four and five, and bragged 
about the means in which 
he did it! Hell, Jerry Lee 
supposed to have been the 
anti-Christ since he was 
about eleven, and we can’t 
see any reason why any 


blood relation would act 


any differently! 
Hell, you folk place too 
much stock in these 


own zip code! I mean, 
Christ, give these poor 
crackers a pulpit, and the 
means in which to broad- 
cast it, and you end up 


treating them like the se- _ 


cond coming of John the 
Baptist, or some such 
thing! 

These people are 
charlatans! They always 
were! You are a damned 
blind idiot fool to ever 
have thought any other- 
wise! What’s wrong with 
you! Are you stupid, or 
something? 

If there is such a thing 
as Rock ‘n‘ Roll Heaven - 
doubtful at this late date - 
it’s easy to imagine these 
guys in the nether world 
of Rock ’n’ Roll Hell’- 
where they have to play 
Captain and Tennille 
songs until they swear to 
repent! 

1 certainly hope that 
poor woman got enough 
money from the tablods 
that recounted her entire 
seamy past! Hack! Whee- 
zle! Guffaw! 
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YUPPIE 
BUMS 


BURLINGTON 


By Pamela Holstein 
A bitter north wind 
whips off the lake and 
freezes Arnold Trueblue’s 
fingers as he tries to but- 
ton the one remaining but- 
ton of his coat. The 
pathetic jacket’s fake fur 
lining hangs drearily from 
Arnold’s sleeve and he 
tries once again, unsuc- 
cessfully, to stuff it back 
into the sleeve. He wipes 
his nose with the part of 
_ the lining that remains out 
of the coat. - 
| His frozen fingers are 
black from dirt, his finger- 
nails a yellow brown from 
smoking what cigarette. 
butts he has found on the 
street. He ate his last meal 
36 hours ago from the 
dumpster behind 
-Domino’s. He goes home 
toan old refridgerator box _—_desolution, and dispair, be- 
which he calls, “‘Frigid ing pulled to the core of 
Air.” ; human misery screaming 
Arnold is only 37 years and kicking, clawing for 


little man, the lamb who is 
sacrificed to the god of 
progress and technology. 
Layed mercilessly out for 
the King Kong of bank ac- 
counts and BMW’s. 
Caught in the vicious 
whirlpool of poverty, 


old but he’s been living 
like this for 6 months. 


the last remnents of self- 
respect, as the rest of the 


Homeless: note the trendy long locks. 


Arnold’s plight screams 
for the need of wide-range 
social reforms. The meat- 
eating vicisousness of 
society and it’s capitalistic 
ways need to be brought to 
a grinding halt. It’s time 
we grab the bull market by 
its horns and drive them 
into the ground. No longer 
will we be tempted by the 
red cape of instant 
gratification. We shall 


of miss the BMW. You 
have to sit with some pret- 
ty weird people on the 
bus. Securities is the 
answer. Once I get going 
again I’m going to stick 
with securities. The 
money’s not as good but 
you don’t end up living 
like this.” 

Will injustice ever end? 
Has the world collapsed to 
such a state that a person 
can’t even rely on the 
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@ Gain valuable experience in sales. marketing. 


- One might wonder why 

Arnoid lives like this. It is | with automaton-like 

because he has no other disregard. 

choice. Arnold blames his plight 

Arnold is part of a small __ on society, “‘I-think people 

army of the disadvantaged, should watch out for the 

a battalion of the accused, little man. Just like I - 

a force of the vicitmized. watch out for bugs. When 

Amold is a homeless I’m walking down the 

person. sidewalk I always look 

Another meaningless cog down so that I don’t step 

in the growing clock of on ants or other little 
bureaucracy. Arnold is the _ creatures.” 


yuppie world looks on 


Women’s ski team trained with office furniture littering the 
_ urse to increase agility (see above). The coach would then 

| Make the team members catch live flies between their teeth 

aa hile Skiing. Also, the coach would only allow the players to 

‘Wear jeans and sneakers. Proceedings will begin over the sum- 
_ ‘Mer. Both the coaches and team members had no comment. 


gouge the matador of cor- 
ruption into the deep abyss 
of Hell from which it 
came. 

Arnold wipes his nose 
again and a string of snot 
follows his hand down to 
his two week growth. “‘It’s 
pretty rough living like 
this. It is certainly dif- 
ferent from the condo I us- 
ed to have when I was 
trading stock. And I kind 


) . BURLINGTON __BEDRS HARDWARE 
Peeee S PANELING 
Ih a decision that should effect Women’s Alpine skiing for YOUR SHELVING 
Sears, the University of Utah is suing the University of Ver- L“MBER NUMBER Tae 
‘mont for violating training bylines. Reportedly, the UVM 863-3428 CORK BOARDS 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


Over 50 years uf Service 


FISPINE STREET “Goncrsaueen 


T.A. HAIGH 


T.LUMBER COMPANY,INC 


stock market to make a liv- 
ing. What is the world 
coming to? What will it be 
like for our children to 
grow up in a world where 
they have to work for a liv- 
ing? Have the foundations 
of the American dream 
eroded away so much that 
we can’t even live off of 
our trust funds? 

Peril. 


DOORS & WINDOWS 


advertising, and public relations 


@ Eam an average of 3100 in || weeks 


@ Train with 200 other college students working for 
University Directones 


Sign Up For On-Campus Intermews By 
April 12th 


UVM Career Development Office 


F4University Directories 


864-5696 


174 COLLEGE STREET. 
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HIPPIES 
NEED 
HELP 


By Moonbeam Solstice 


Investment banker Sun- 
shine Superman averts my 
gaze, and speaks slowly, 
haltingly. Athough he’s 
well-entrenched in a firm 
that generates 9 kajillion 
dollars per fiscal quarter, 
he stares at the tape 
recorder, and tears cloud 
his eyes. ““You just can’t 
understand it if you’re not 
a product of that environ- 
ment,” he whimpers. ““My 
parents saddled me with 
this idiotic name, named 
my sister ‘Freedom Rider 
Everlasting,’ and for my 
15th birthday took me to a 
New Riders’ show at the 


Fillmore and made me 
watch “‘Easy Rider” 6 or 7 
times.” 

Superman - a 33-year old 
baby-boomer unable too 
change his monicker due 
to a last-will-and-testament 
clause threatening 
disenheritance - is but one 
of an estimated 2.3 
Americans suffering from 
an easily-diagnosed illness 
known as COW-60H, 
popularly known in the 
medical journals as 
“Children of Worthless 
60’s. Hippies.” Crisis 
centers have been set up 
nationwide to counsel 
children raised with liber- 
tarian beliefs that often 
prove incompatible to to- 
day’s cut-throat job 
market. 

*T just don’t understand 
what’s wrong with the 
trappings of venture 
capital,” says 31-year- old 
real-estate speculator 
Wonderful Owsley Haze. 

Haze’s experience- which 
often includes being disen- 


franchised from earth-shoe © 


company point-sharing and 
cancellation of time- 
sharing condominium deals 
- seems typical to the syn- 
drome, according to Dr. 
Lowell Fullenstein of the 
University of Chicago’s 


recently-anointed 
COW-60H branch. “We 
often get cases of these .__ 
kids being raised in teepees. 
who feel guilty about liy. 
ing in digs that most peo. 
ple can’t afford,” he Says, 

Fullenstein’s therapy. 
which remains controyer. 
sial in many trade journals 
- includes the burning in 
effigy of Tom Hayden, — 
Jerry Rubin, and various 
60s figures; repeated ex. 
posure to ex-radical Jane 
Fonda’s financial 
statements; and repeated 
screening of “Wall Street” 
until the proper 
motivation-to-profit ratio js 
established. 

Such therapy, which has 
proved effective in the case 
of a surveyed 40% of suf. 
ferers, has resulted in 
disastrous backsliding in 
an equal amount of 
reports. 29-year old Scarlet 
Begonia Oh-My-God-The. ° 
Dead-Really-Rule, had re- 
jected her ashram upbring- 
ing enough to sign on as a 
campaign aide to 
Republican Presidential 
candidate Pat Robertson. 
Upon accepting a co- 
worker’s offer to see a 


Michigan State production 
of ‘‘Hair”’ however, she 
had run nude through the 
streets of Birmingham, at- 
tempted a frontal assault 
on the offices of “The 
Detroit Free Press,” and 
within three days had left 
her job to live on a pig 
farm in northern 
Wyoming. 

Fullerstein admits that 
COW-60H therapy is pro- 
ne to a large margin-of- 
error, but maintains his 
approach has been in- 
strumental in re-directing 4 
large number of lives. 
“We've had young brokers 
who have grown up named 
“Leary Was Framed,” and 
today they’re running 
growing firms. We’ve had 
women who couldn’t wake 
up without 14 lids of 
Filipino Scarlet, and now 
they rate top sessions at 
the hottest agencies on the 
coast.” 

As for our young banker 
Sunshine Superman, quiet 
ly weeping down the 
sleeve of his Giorgio. At 
mani suit, the end-of-the — 
road seems near. “A’ 
woman said she could feel 
my aura, and I told her oe 
get lost,” he smiles prow a 
ly. @ Biya 
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known only war.” 

The PLO zealously 
agreed, worshiping the 
chairman of Vermont’s new 
Jewish Agenda’s Middle 
East Task Force, Dina 
Goldburger. 

Modestly accepting the 
complement, Dina. said, eek 
““We care too much about 160 


Israel to do nothing.” DIFFERENT 
This movement of peace, BEERS 


DISCOUNT 


OVER 
1,000 
DIFFERENT 
WINES 


ISRAELI 
POLICY 


IS RA EL 


By Aaron Goldsmith 
In response to a petition 


signed by Jewish Ver- 
monters, an international 
peace conference has been 
called to end the Israeli- 
Arab-Palestinian conflict. 
The petition called for ‘‘a 
negotiated settlement that 
“will end the occupation (of 
the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip) and insure security 
and the right to self- 


Lin 


determination for both 
Israelis and Palestinians.” 
Upon receiving this 
powerful piece of political 
action, the Israelis, 
tecognizing their mistakes, 
at once ceased.all further ag- 
gressive actions,. 

The Palestinian Libera- 
tion Movement (PLO) also 
repented their past actions 


beginning here in the Green 
Mountain State, is 
spreading throughout the 
world. Due to the urges of 
the PLO and the Israelis, 
many other long-standing 
arguements are being 
solved. 

Tens of thousands of 
gallons of Ben and Jerry’s 
ice cream are being sent to 
these countries, on the con- 
dition that they- promise to 
resolve their problems 
before they dig in. “It is our 
way of consemating the new 
bonds between ourselves 
and the previously opposing 
forces we’re dealing with,” 
Dina said. 

Ben and Jerry’s factory 
workers are also being sent 
over in order to assist in 
creating the huge Ver- 


monsters needed for feeding 
all of the various armies.” 
So far there has been 


great success worldwide. In’ 


just a week, truces have 
been drawn up between the 
Irish Protestants and 
Catholics, the Contras and 
the Sandinistas, and even 
more amazing is the consen- 
sus on ideaology achieved 


BEVERAGE 
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— WINE 


— CHAMPAGNE 


658-9595 


hree by land. 
‘Iwo by sea. 


H. you ever found it difficult to 


make the connection between the ‘‘real world’’ | ° 


and your classroom? Join us for a semester of 


active research on critical environmental 


issues facing the world today. 


J aan 


Paes w Peet OR te 


by the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 

This is only the beginn- 
ing. In South Africa, they ° 
are now voting on whether 
to abolish apartheid or not. 


Our 1988-89 academic year includes 
fall and spring semester programs in: 


and hostilities. They sang 
out songs of joy and praised 
the Vermonters saying, 
“they are the true am- 
bassadors of our world, for 
they have brought peace to 


Marine Mammal Behavior 
& Conservation 

Wildlife Ecology & 
Management 

Resource Management: 
The Changing 
Environments of the 
Circumpolar North 
Marine Biology & 
Management 
Biogeography: Patterns of 


Baja, Mexico 
Athi Plains, Kenya 


Vermont, U.S.A. 
EEE 


said Pam ‘‘Pamster’’ Hols- 
tein, the Arts Editor of the 
Rightgard Press “‘It was 
quite a struggle put we 


< continued from cover 
"Td say that out of the 

hundreds and hundreds of 
temative presses in the 


St. John, Virgin Is. 


* Semester field study sites in Mexico, Kenya, Australia, the Virgin Islands and U.S.A. Queensland, 


Country, we’re up near the 
top. Gosh-darnit . . . I’ll 


80 out on a limb here, I cramps . . . I could barely ° ° All i ited. 
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ticles, more writers, didn’t 
dumb colors to the 
‘over, wrote about things 
t more than 3 people 
ven heard of, had more 
Money, a-distribution of 10 


* last week, this issue 
extraordinary,’ 


persevered. In fact, I 
myself had awful menstrual 


‘121st Anniversary of the 
Rightgard‘and all,” said 
Steven ‘‘Steevie Weevie”’ 
Green, one of the paper’s 
publishers, “puts mein 
such a vitrious humor. It’s 


hole. It’s real fun at the 
paper.” 


VeS! 1 want more-information-about 


Australia 


8:30 A.M. - 8:30 P.M. EST 


1-617-927-7777 
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Champ sighted by 


youth 
Bay 


Champ or swamp gas? 


in Shelburne 


By Sam Champlain 


It was a sunny day. A 
Saturday morning, a lazy, 


warm March morning, spr- 


ing had sprung, people 
were asleep, dogs were 
barking, in Milton, 

Toosters were crowing. 


But Johnny DeLuque of 


Queen City Park was 
roaming the beach of 
Oakledge Park. He was 
kicking the sand under his 
feet, breaking the small 
patches of ice and snow he 
encountered every ten feet 
or so. He was a nineteen 
year old boy, with nothing 
better to do than walk 
along the beach, kicking 
sand and breaking ice and 
snow. P 

But this Saturday morn- 
ing was different from any 
other. And Johnny was 
one lucky kid that day. He 
had the day off from Port- 
O-Let where he cleans that 
company’s portable ’lets, a 
once-in-a-lifetime day for 
Johnny. He would pro- 
bably work for Port-O-Let 
for the rest of his life. 

But for Johnny, this day 
was different. 

He was walking along, 
kicking sand, kicking snow 
and ice, when something, 
perhaps a psychic force of 
some kind or another (see 
next week’s Rightguard for 
a feature on psychic . 
phenomenon) compelled 
him to look up into 
Shelburne Bay. 

“I dunno,” said Johnny, 
“I guess it was just some 
kind of psychic force that 
compelled me to look up 
into the bay. Just compell- 
ed me to look. And there 
it was.” 

Johnny is now one of a 
small elite group of Ver- 


ste tetetotete tetetetetetste“etefetetetetotetetetetetetetetetetetetetslePetetotetetetetetotetetetetetetetete* 


monters. Johnny saw Lake 
Champlain’s own Champ 
lake monster. 

“Yeah, like, he was just 
lying there,” Johnny said 
in an exclusive Rightguard 
interview (not even the 
Freeps talked to him). 
“See, I look out there, and 
there the bastage is, just 
layin’ there, just layin’ 
there.” 

Johnny called The 
Rightguard as soon as he 
got home. “‘Was ’cuz I 
seen so many other stories 
about this fuckin’ thing in 
your paper, so I guess I 
did the right thing.”” When 
told that his story would 
go in the 121st month an- 
niversary issue, Johnny 
was very excited: ‘“‘Cool,”’ 
he said. 

For other stories on 
Champ, the Queen City’s 
Own monster, see issues 
1-15, 17-298, 303-306, and 
400-521 (there were no 
sightings in our sixth and 
seventh years). The 
Rightguard, by the way, 
should have won some sort 
of prize for our ground- 
breaking coverage of the 
Champ issue, but we 
didn’t. Anyway. 

What Johnny saw shock- 
ed him. “I was pretty 
shocked,” he said. “I 
mean, there it was, you 
know. Just sittin’ there. I 
mean, really, it wasn’t 
even doing anything 
monsterish, you know? I 
was pretty psyched at first, 
I mean, I thought for sure 
it would like flip into the 
water and eat somebody 
and I was pretty psyched 
for some blood and guts 
and maybe if it ate some 
chick I could see some tit, 


* ONE OF NEW YORK'S OLDEST AND FINEST PRIVATE CAMPS. 
* LOCATED IN THE HEART OF THE ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, 


* SERVES BOYS AND GIRLS AGES 7-16, FROM ALL OVER 
THE UNITED STATES, MEXICO AND CANADA. 


* PAYS PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO THE INDIVIDUAL CAMPER 
IN AN ATMOSPHERE OF WARMTH AND SUPPORT. 


* OFFERS CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITIES IN... 
GROUP LEADERSHIP, WATERFRONT, TRIPPING, ATHLETICS, 
CRAFTS (Ceramics, Woodshop), GYMNASTICS, VIDEO, 
CREATIVE & DRAMATIC ARTS AND GENERAL STAFF. 


* UPPERCLASS PERSONS, GRADUATE STUDENTS 
AND FACULTY ARE WELCOME TO APPLY. 

* SIGN UP FOR INTERVIEWS BEFORE 

Wed. April 6, L/L bldg. E 

Center for Career Development 


221 €, HARTSOALE AVENUE ay 
HARTSDALE, N.Y, 10530 


914-472-5858 


but, nah, the bastage just 
sat there.” . 

Johnny also didn’t 
realize that it was only 
about seven in the morn- 
ing and the water 
temperature was only 39 
degrees. “But, you know, 
it was pretty early, and 
kinda cold for any babes to 
be swimmin’, so I guess I 
prob’ly woulda been doin’ 
the same thing he was 
doin’, ya know? 

“‘He was just out there, 
lazin’ around on some ice 
floe, just layin’ there, and 
I coulda sworn he had this 
bottle of Coppertone or 
somethin’, but I guess I 
was just imaginin’ that 
part of the whole thing. I 
mean, he was there, I saw 
it with my own eyes, but I 
guess he didn’t have no 
tan lotion.” 
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CLASSES FOR THE 
JUNE 18 EXAM 
BEGIN APRIL 20. 


CALL TODAY 


655-3300 
EKAPLAN 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER UD. 
20 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI, VT 05404 


Johnny described the 
monster as big and black, 
with a long neck and flip- 
pers for feet, ruling out in 
his mind that it could 
come on land to eat him. 
“I was purty scared for a 
minute, but then I see 
those flippers and I started 
ta laugh. Like, I’m sure he 
could walk on land like 
that. I’m sure.” 

The monster apparently 
was soaking in some sun 
rays after a long hard 
winter under the ice, 
though there is speculation 
in the scientific communi- 
ty that Champ swims up 
the Saint Lawrence and 
winters in Scotland or 
Bermuda. 

Even so, the waters of 
the lake are relatively cold 
this time of year, and one 
would think that the 


monster needs a little time 
out of the water, else his 
skin might prune. 

“T guess his skin kinda 
looked like prunes, but I 
was way too far away to 
touch him, I mean, I’m 
talking a couple of miles 
here, got it?’ Johnny said. 

After some checking this 
reporter decided that this 
sighting of the monster of 
the lake is in fact teeming 
in truth. Johhny’s abitlity 
to tell the whole story, 
over and over with only 
minor differences proves 
that the small sail boat that 
had been cruising the lake 
early that morning with its 
dark sails fluttering in the 
weak breeze had nothing 
to do with Johnny’s story. 

“That wern’t no fuckin’ 
boat, man, no way. I 
mean, I know a boat when 
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SCIENCE AND 
_ ENGINEERING 


The Air Force has open- 
ings for men and women in 
selected science and engineering 
fields. To prepare you for one, you can 

apply for an Air Force ROTC scholarship. 
See what it can do for you. Contact the cam- 
pus Air Force ROTC representative today. 


MAJ CHARLES MATHER 
802-655-2000 


I seen it, and I know a 
fuckin’ monster when I 
seen it. I know the dif- 
ference, I mean, I seen 
Godzilla and all that, so I 
guess you might call some 
kinda authority. Yeah, 
that’s right, I’m an 
authority on monsters. 
You bet.” 

So, thank you Johnny 
for allowing the Rightguard 
to listen and recdrd your 
amazing story for our gala 
121st month anniversary 
issue, and for our special 
Champ issue. 

Johnny got a special case 
of Champ’s Chips for his 
kindness, courtesy of the 
Rightguard. 

“T tried to get his 
autograph,” Johnny said, | 
“but the fucker just flap- 
ped his neck at me.” 
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By Peter Frewyd 
~_ EARS— Vermont 

a2 Supreme Court nominee 
_ Frank Mahady’s well- 


death to a campaign seem- 
ing to begin to gain some 
momentum. Queen 
Madeline, who bested OI’ 
Bernardo in an unsuccesful 
gubenetorial bid, said ‘I 
agree with Sanders’ basic 
platform, but have to 
withdraw after this cavalier 
treatment of Freywd.”’ 
House Speaker Ralph 
Wright concurred, saying: 
“I can’t believe how any 
underpaid civil servant 
could be so virulent to a 
member of the working 


Cajun Wings 
G All U Can Eat-only $4.50 per person 


J Mondays and Tuesdays 3:00-5:30, 10:00-midnight 


- Like em hot? We'll blow your face off! No Foolin! 
Bourbon Street Brunch- Sundays 11-3 


: publicized tax troubles are press.” 


_ just the beginning of a 
history of financial in- 
stability, sources close to 
some tragic act told “‘In- 
side Track” Tuesday. An 
_ independent investigation, 
___ spearheaded by St. 

_ Mickey’s opponent Dennis 
_ Delaney, has revealed the 
- following on the judge that 
fostered the concept of 
 home-barbering while still 

a young law student. 
_, Library records from Col- 

_ lege Street’s Fletcher Free 
show that Mahady’s copy 

of “Marvin Mitchelson’s 

_ Favorite Outrageous Set- 

_ tlements” is overdue a 
__ whopping 13 days, accru- 
ing an unpaid penalty of 
eighty-five cents. Musty 

school records indicate that 

he had once cribbed a 
___ high-school essay on ‘‘Fin- 
nigan’s Wake”’ from the 
_ widely-censored ‘‘Classics 
Comics” version, and that 
he had earned a “‘C”’ in 
penmanship during gram- 
mar school. Further details 
from Delaney’s report 
reveal that the ex-hockey 
- puck had recently reneged 
on a $25 pledge for a 
“Supporting Old Re- 

~ Runs” Vermont ETV 
Family membership, and 
has repeatedly ignored 
angelic-faced Little 

-Leaguers rattling cans for 
new uniforms outside of 
his office. 

- The testimony most like- 
ly to sink his nomination 
comes from Nick Cucci, 
an assistant manager at 
Murray’s Video World in 
Essex Corners. Cucci (not 
his real name) confided 
that Mahady had twice 
skipped on late fees and 
continually failed to re- 
wind Beta copies of such - 
Vermont bench favorites as 
“Inherit the Wind” and 
“Judgement at 
Nuremburg.”’ 

CURTAINS— ’O! Ber- 
nardo’s Congressional bid 
hit a snag Monday, when’ . 
the Associated Press pick- 
ed up the story that our 
eminent mayorski’s 
secretary had thrice been 

Tude to yours truly. The 

“Short piece, reprinted in 
“The Rutland Herald” 
and “‘Times-Argus”’ re- 
counted how she failed to 
Teturn three iate-night 
phone calls, refused to ad- 
dress me as “Sir Peter, 
Dark Knight of the Round 
Table,” and had me bar- 
ted me from his regular 
Press conferences after I 

. innocently asked him 
How does it feel to be 

Such an aging kneejerk?” 
___ Immediate response 
_ Seems to be the kiss-of- 


The graying one, as per 
usual, has no comment. 


LIKE, UNREAL— I 


was just resting my haun- 


‘ches in City Hall Park the 


other day, scarfing up 
some liverwurst on rye 
with a big bermuda onion, 
when the latest manifesta- 
tion of Police Chief Kevin 
Scully’s war on liberty-as- 
we-know-it parked itself 
right across my lunch, 
Jack. I was just trying to 
hit this garbage can with 
my empty Yoo Hoo bottle, 
when this Champlain 
College-like penguin, the 
kind of rent-a-cop that 
nobody would trust with a 
piece, pulled out a 
notebook and started 
writing me a summons. 
“‘What’s the charge?” I 
asked grinning, knowing 
fer sure that any 
correctionally-minded per- 
son with half a noggin 
would know better than to 
fuck with me. ‘Possessing 
a glass container on city 
property,’ he deadpanned, 
and asked for my driver’s 
license, which I didn’t 
have, and my street ad- 
dress which I couldn’t 
rightfully remember. 

Unbelievable. We can 
scarcely walk home 
without being accosted by 
people obviously on drugs, 
and cops are cracking the 
skulls of wealthy 
demonstrators, and I can’t 
even enjoy my lunch 
without getting this shuck- 
and-jive. 

AND SO ON— Reports 
that Democratic Congres- 
sional candidate Jim Guest 
— aman known to cam- 
paign via holding a sign 
that reads “Hi, ’'m Jim 
Guest”’ along isolated stret- 
ches of I-89 - was run over 
by an unidentified motorist 
sporting ‘I’m a Drunk 
Driver and Proud of It” 
mudflaps were unconfirm- 
ed at presstime. 

Another fun rumor 
we’ve been unable to 
verify: South African 
liason Duke Kent-Brown is 
slated to play tambourine 
on tour with native pop 
combo Ladysmith Black 
Mambazo in penance for 
his efforts to bulldoze anti- 
apartheid protesters a cou- 
ple of weeks ago. 

In case I forgot to men- 
tion it, a heavily-annotated 
collection of my best col- 

umns, entitled “‘Screw 
This Dipshit City,”’ is ex- 
pected to be published by 
The University of Men- 
cken Press later this 
month. Until then, keep 
your nose to the grind- 
stone and your ear to the 
ground. 


Late Night Menu every night featuring: 

Flank Steak 

Burgers 

Munchies 

Cajun Chicken Sandwich 
Etc 


Bourbon Street Grill 


213 College Street 
Located diagonally across from Nickelodoen Theaters 


ease: © 
OOSE 


N DANCE THEATER 
WILL MAKE YOUR HEART SING 


Ehareoarophy by A. Ailey, J. Jamison, E. Monte, J. Muller 
Music by Reich, Anderson, Earth Wind & Fire, Vollenweider 


Tues.-Wed. April 5 & 6 * Flynn Theatre * 8:00 


Sponsored by: Bank of Vermont, Chittenden Bank, The Howard 
Bank, The Merchants Bank, and Vermont Federal Bank. 


AMERIC 


Ticket Information: Campus Ticket Store 656-3085 
Flynn Box Office-Credit Card Reservation Available 
Prices: $25/$20/$15/$ 10% 
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Show Off Your Bad Attitude With A 


SCHOOL IS HELL T-SHIRT 


Other Stunning Designs: 
¢ WORK IS HELL 


e LIFE IN HELL (The Classto) 
e BONGO 


e | SWEAR TO GOD 
| DIDN'T DO IT 


Sar, HEL, 4 


Usp, 
00 Boe SG 


Life in Hell 
P.O. Box 36E64 
LA, CA 90036 


Allow 4-6 wks. delivery. Free catalog 
with order, or send $1. and an S.A.S.E. 


a Attention! 
% All Students 


0 


@ Looking for summer employment? 

@ Want to get away for the summer? 

@ Have fun; Make friends? 

@ Earn good wages? : 
@ Work at a premier New Engiand-amusement park? 


We are looking for a number of motivated students to work for 
the food service at an amusement park in Salem, N.H. 
@ Limited low rent dormitory housing on nearby 
college! 
@ Summer Study College Courses available! 
@ Will provide flexible hours! 
@ 40+ working hours available! 
@ Terrific location— 
25 minutes from Boston 
40 minutes from N.H. Seacoast 
60 minutes from White Mt. area 
@ Season opens full-time May 26 


INTERESTED? 
Call or write 
Marriott Corporation 
P.O. Box 62 
Salem, N.H. 03079 
(603) 893-6443 


Equal Opportunity 
Employer M/F 


y Marriott 


corporation 
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Tiffany 
Tantalizes 


The mobs in the malls love her, but 
please, to maintain this image, DON’T let 
her open her trap off stage. 


By Freddy 
Finchmann 

Thousands of rambunc- 
tious rock n’ rollers armed 
with sheet wood, nails and 
hammers, built a shanty 
town outside of the Flynn 
theatre’s ticket booth in 
anticipation of April 27th’s 
Tiffany concert at the 
Burlington Square Mall. 

Marlon Dobb, who’s in 
charge of the Flynn’s 
ticket sales, expressed both 
encouragement and 
disgust. 

“Tt’s great to see the 
public’s encouragement, 
but what’s disturbing is 
that tickets don’t go on 
sale until the 15th of 
April,”’ some two weeks 
from today. 

When asked how he’d 
deal with the pesky mob of 
teens, pre-teens, and pre- 
schoolers, Dobb said he 
would contact the Burl- 
ington Police Dept. if the 
Situation gets out of hand. 

Burlington Police 
Chief Kevin Scully was 
unavailable for comment, 
and rumor has it that he’s 
gone into exile with his 
daughter, deep within the 
depths of the shantytown. 
“It’s true that he has a 
some sort of weakness for 
her,” said Lt. Carlton 
Briggs, “I mean, after I 
heard that she was coming, 
I couldn’t stop my pistol 
from shaking. She’s it, 
definately the queen of 
rock n’ roll. 

While Burlington braces 
for the arrival of rock’s 
most spectacular teenage 
phenomenon since a pre- 
pubescent Micheal Jackson 
outshined Saturday car- 
toons and Superman 
Underoos, the Tiffany tour 
rolls on like a Tonka steam 
roller, paving a rainbow 
path of sneaker-squashed 
bubble gum through the 
Grange Halls and Shopp- 
ing Malls of America. 

It took awhile, but after 
sandblasting all the Bubble 
Yum from the soles of my 
shoes, I was able to’ catch 
the Tiff entourage laying 
down some sticky grooves 
in Schwenksville, 
Tennessee. 

Clad in moth-ridden 
denims and a leather vest 
that looked as if it had 
paid a recent visit to Ollie 
North’s paper shredder, 
Tiff burst out on stage to 
the tune of her intercon- 
tinental smash “I Saw 
Him Standing There.” 

Even Paul McCartney, 
who flew in from London 
to catch the show, was 
amazed how Tiffany 


cleverly converted the old 
Beatles tune into a 
“refreshingly female 
persona.” 

*‘She’s amazing,” said 
female rights activist 
Gloria Steinem as Tiffany 
whirled into a feminine 
adaptation of James 
Brown’s, “It a (Wo)man’s, 
(Wo)man’s, (Wo)man’s 
World. 

Tiffany carried her point 
further with a racious roar- 
ing of Elvis’ “Little 
(Brother) Don’t You Do.” 

**She’s the Girl Elvis...a 
‘Gelvis.”. cried Sammy 
Smith; while chomping on 
a glob of Orange Bub- 
blicious that he proudly 
proclaimed, “‘was spit 
directly from Tiffany’s 
mouth. It didn’t even hit 
the ground,” he said, “I 
caught it on the fly.” 

*‘Wellill, isn’t that 
speeeecial?”’ I thought to 
myself, as ““Tiff and the 
Girls” lamented the death 
of pop-singer Andy Gibb, 
to the heart breaking 
melody of the Jagger- 
Richards’ tear-jerker, . 
*‘Angie.”’ 

*“‘An-dy,” she sang with 
a voice quivering in sweet, 
solemn sadness, 
“Annnnnnnnnnn-dy,”’ her 
mascara running to the 
base of her chin, dripping 
down and staining her pa- 
tent leather vest, “why did 

Tiffany brought her elec- 
trifying ensemble to a halt 
after a brilliant redition of 
her retributive ballad, 
*‘Could’ve Been.” 

After the show, I spotted 
Tiffany in a local arcade, 
and tabbed the following 
interview.” 

Rightguard: First let me 
congratulate you on being 
selected ‘“‘Best New 
Musical Artist,” in our re- 
cent Rightguard readers 
poll. 

Tiffany: What? I won? 
Who me? Little ‘ol me? 
The Rightguard readers 
poll? Awesome! I’m so 
psyched! Do I get a 
trophy? [’ll put it on my 
trophy shelf, right next to 
my first Grammy! 

Rightguard: All right, 
enough of that self-fan-fare 
shit, let’s get down to 
business, up close, and 
personal. 

Are you, A: a virgin? 

B: a slut? ak 

or C: a whore? 

Tiffany: (laughs) Oh, 
none of the above. You 
see, I’ve never been in 
love. 

Rightguard: But what’s 
love got to do with it? 

Tiffany: That’s it! 
That’s it! A new song. 
“‘What’s love got to do 
with it. What’s Love Got 
To Do With It?” Boy, Pll 
be a sure Grammy-winner 
with that one, and just 
think, you inspired it. You 
just gave the inspiration to » 
win a Grammy, and fulfill 
my fondest dream. Oh, 
Oh,...I think I love you! @ 


rntc Eratic Emo 


| g Great Lover — | Think’’ 
et a chapter in this astoun- 


ii work. 


By |.M. Hipp 
| The long awaited 
gobiography of Emo 
is God and I Each 
ive a Galaxy the bowl- 
soul of wit, has 

i ally hit the presses. 

pilips, 31, lets us in on 
me deep dark secrets 
‘at he hasn’t exactly 
hiding, but that no 
ne really pays any atten- 
“nto. For instance, he 
genly confesses to his 
nsvestite tendencies, as 
Null as his battle against 
4eanti-drug establish- 

ynt. He has a cocaine 
‘pit well in excess of 
000 per diem but since 
‘only makes a fraction 
‘(that amount with his 
gic attempts, he is forc- 
) to rob, cheat, steal and 
mbezle funds to meet his 
ving for the evil white 
wder. 
Philips eventually 
maged, by the aforemen- 
ted means, to ac- 
anulate enough money so 
tat he could operate as a 
mlltime dealer of the 
istance in order to sup- 
jt his desires. His dealer 
tus has led him into 


erather obscure adven- 


} 


tures; on one trip to Col- 
ombia, Philips was cap- 
tured by a group of para- 
military drug dealers and 
tied naked to a stake. 
Needless to say, it was a 
sobering experience for 
him, but not enough to 
make him consider giving 
up the narcotic, 

“I’m not quite sure how 
long I was tied to the 
stake before I realized my 


situation... That pure white — 


powder is the most amaz- 
ing stuff I ever tried. Man, 
I was SOOO wited. Shit, 
never in my life have | 
had such a fantastic buzz. _ 
Once it’s off the boat, it 
loses its bite. 1 mean, there 
was just love in every 
synapse of my brain, it was 
sheer ecstasy. I didn’t 
realize till later that it 
wasn’t in theirs too. Oh, 
yeah, so anyway, these 
guys tied me to a stake, 
stripped me of all my 
clothes. I ended up bald 
too cause they thought I 
was wearing a hat. That 
hurt, but I still don’t 
believe for a second that 
they meant any harm. I 
would add, I lost my 
virginity there on that 
stake.”’ 

He has no intention of 
giving up his habit, saying, 
‘“‘When else do I get laid 
sans the stigma of poten- 
tial blindness taunting 
me?’’ When he gets a 
severe nosebleed, as he 
does every now and then, 
he simply mellows it out 
for a few days. 

His other vices beside 


ot Latbe 


the aforementioned in- 
clude masturbation, sniff- 
ing airplane glue, and tak- 
ing pictures of nursery 
school children and attat- 
ching their innocent little 
faces to the bodies of hard 
core porn stars, (several of 
these photos are included 
in the book). 

Philips also discusses 
vividly his sex life, or lack 
of it, in a chapter entitled, 
“Pd Make a Great Lover 
— I Think.” To keep his 
libido from overpowering 
his eratic and overpriced 
Stage presence, Philips 
took to chronic masturba- 
tion. “‘A suicide commit- 
ted daily,” he called it. He 
admitted that his repulsive 
personality and slight 
physique were the main 
factor which prevented 
him from meeting any 
women with a pulse (his 
morgue visits are well 
documented). “‘At first I 
thought the AIDS scare 
was the main factor in my 
female failure, but then I 
realized that it wasn’t 
when a self-admitted AIDS 
sufferer turned down my 
advances. I mean, shit, I 
was willing; I was probably 
the only man(?) willing to 
bang her. I would have 
been doing her a favor, 
and STILL no nookie for 
Emo.” 

No, the question mark 
found in the previous 
paragraph is not a typo. 
And that leads us to yet 
another chapter in the 
would-be sordid but 
ultimately dull life of Emo 


Philips. Man or woman? 
Gay or straight? He’s not 
quite sure himself. You 
see, his older sister came 
up with some convincing 
evidence that he was born 
female, though as she had 
warned him, his parents 
tefused to admit it. She 
once told him, “Mommy 
told me they bought you 
at a flea market for a 
nickle. You were a girl 
then. But since they 
already had a girl (a 
perfect one at that), they 
gave you the “‘operation’’. 
Unfortunately they forgot 
the hormone shots, and 
that’s why you’re a funny- 
looking-good-for-nothing- 
weirdo. She won’t admit it 
if you ask her, but I know 
it’s true.”” And hence we 
get the crux of Emo’s 
search as he drives through 
the galaxy. 

He brushes over in- 
teresting topics like life on 
the road, the loneliness of 
a long distance comedian 
and the Freddie Prinze 
Syndrome that might war- 
rant the book’s $19.95 
price tag. Instead he con- 
centrates on how he loves 
traveling to Cleveland and 
staying at the Tribe Moter 
Lodge located across the 
street from Municipal 
Stadium. ‘‘The place is 
great. They have vibrating 
beds and I always come 
prepared with a couple of 
rolls of quarters. It’s only 
about five bucks to get an 
adult movie AND there 
are mirrors on the ceilings 
— the only problem is I 


always end up sleeping 
alone (on my stomach).” 

Other chapter titles in- 
clude ‘“‘Androgyny: Cause 
or Effect,” ‘Coming of 
Age in American Samoa,”’ 
“Wet Dreams and Morn- 
ing Monuments,” and 
“Searching for the Perfect 
Dealer.” 

When asked why he felt 
compelled to share his 
private life with the world, 
he answered solemnly, 
“All my life I’ve been told 
I was weird. I’ve been 
laughed at when I walk 
down the street. I just 
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wanted to tell the truth 
and thereby prove to 
everyone that I’m not any 
different than they are; 
that I’m just your average 
guy, the boy next door, ap- 
ple pie, hot dogs and 
chronic nosebleeds.” 

Philips ended the book 
on a sad note when he 
mentions his difficult rela- 
tionship with his parents 
and siblings. ‘‘Probably the 
hardest thing in anyone’s 
life is having to kill a lov- 
ed one because he or she 
is the devil...” @ 


ey 
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School of 
e@7 NURSING 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
PROUDLY PRESENTS 


Courses on Health Issues for Non-Nursing Majors 


NURS 015 NURS 140 . NURS 020 
Personal Power in Health Woman’s Health Aging: Change & Adaptation 
Monday, 3:10-6:00pm Wed 3:10-6:00 T Th 12:15-1:30pm 
Hadeka, Murray Hamel-Bissell Brown, Cutler 


JOIN US AND LEARN 
ABOUT HEALTH CARE 


6¢No matter how 
bad they are, 
Grandma loves 
to hear the 
latest jokes.99 


You miss her sparkling 
sense of humor. She misses 


is another good reason, Be- 
cause it costs less than, you 
think to hear your grand- 
mother start to giggle be- 
fore vou even get to the 
punch line. 

So whenever you miss 
her laughter, bring a smile 


out and touch someone® 


If you'd Like to know more 
about AT&T products and 


call us at 1 800 222-0300. 


(ly) 


ATsT 


The right choice. 


you and your jokes. Even the 


bad ones. That's one good 
reason to call long distance. 
AT&T Long Distance Service 


to her face with AT&T. Reach 


services, like the AT&T Card, 


Rip-offs in rock 


Robert Plant must take a decided- 
ly backseat position to 
Whitesnake who are headed for 
Kingdom Come. 


By Dasterdly Dickman 


A number of recent 
releases have shown me 
the furture of rock and 
roll. Two bands have, 
miraculously, managed to 
come upon a great new 
sound, the combination of 
a blues format with that of 
a more hard rock approach 
that could be the genesis 
of a great new sound. The 
bands, Whitesnake and 
Kingdom Come, break out 
in a bold new style and sh- 
ed the shadow of the past 
that has been infecting 
rock music recently. 

As a point of reference, 
Whitesnake’s lead singer 
David Coverdale has form- 
ed an image closely akin 
to that of a Golden God. 
He manages such an ex- 
uding of sexuality without 
ever overtly displaying 
anything. Their songs, 
such as “Here I Go 
Again’”’ and “‘Still of the 
Night” from their latest 
album, Whitesnake, are 
perhaps the best examples 
of their creative prowess. 
The album isn’t their first, 
but did manage to expose 
them to a larger audience, 
and their recent headlin- 
ing tour took place only 
after they opened for the 
classic modern metal 
masters Motley Crue. 
Whitesnake’s innovative 
material and approach to 
their sound is never more 
evident than on their ter- 
rific live album, Live...Jn 
The Heart Of The City. 
Guitarwork by Micky 
Moody and Bernie 
Marsden take over im- 
mediately with a Page out 
of the books by guitar 
heroes like Eric Clapton. 
and Jeff Beck, while the 
drums of Ian “Bonzo”’ 
Paice and the bass work of 
Neil Murray provide a ter- 
tific rhythm section. 

Kingdom Come’s only 

- problem could have been 
that they may have simply 
followed Whitesnake’s 
popular sound. Their debut 
album, titled, creatively, 
Kingdom Come, is a 
masterpiece of rock music. 
It moves them far beyond 
anything that has been 
presented up until now, 
and is infinitely better 
than the pale imitations of 
Whitesnake that have 

~ been around, like Def Lep- 
pard. Their album features 
many songs that seem 
destined to reach the 
classic level previously on- 

. ly attained by songs like 
the Rolling Stones’ | 
“Satisfaction,” songs that 
will always be popular, 
that make one feel like 
one’s on a stairway rising 
to heaven. ‘‘Get It On” 
and ‘‘What Love Can Be” 
are two such songs, 
touching on the delicate 


simplicity of rela) 
today. Lead site hip, 
Wolf is a singer in th 
same style as David = 
dale, althou . 


on stage, he, too, mi 
reach the heights % t 
Coverdale aspires, Th ti 
sound is driven by atl 
guitar work of Fi 
and backed by the ‘h li 
of Rick Steir’s Buitar Mh 
Johnny B. Frank’s bay 
and James Kottak’s q, 
_ In stark contrast to : 
innovative style, anothe 
new release has tried ty 
move the sound created 
Whitesnake far beyon 
what it should be, Petha 
Robert Plant’s new albun 
Now and Zen, would co, 
over better if he had 
originated the sound anj 
the style that Whitesnat 
and Coverdale have foyy 
Much of his new album, 
Now and Zen tries to a 
different sounds to the 
music, with the intrody: 
tion of keyboards and 
special effects. The 
popularity of Plant, who 
has never done anything 
innovative in his entire 
career since his first albu 
Pictures at Eleven back 
1982. Since then, he his 
moved further and furthe 
away from the base soun 
Now, he tries to rip off 
Whiteshake. Granted, h 
has some physical 
similarities, but he carte 
himself far too much lik 
rock star from the seven 
ties. Further, “Tall Cod 
One,” from Now andZ 
has many annoying effe 
that seem to be taken ft 
other songs, sounding 
suspiciously like _ 
Whitesnake. His sound 
goes over like a lead 
balloon, and his person 
ty is coarse and quite 
egotistic (in interviews! 
slams Coverdale as a 
ROBERT PLANT - 
RIPOFF! even wotse, 
rumor has it that he an 
an unknown guitarist hi 
tried to get John Entvh 
tle and Keith Moon a" 
from the Who in the 
sixties. He failed then 
even worse than he fai 
now. 

In the final analysis 
clear that the sound 
created by Whitesnake 
represents the future ® 
rock music. As long @ 
they can prevent rip? 
tists like Plant from ™ 
ing into theit market, 
popularity will contin 
The main danget, §* 
this sound is so good 
it may stop any ne 
from trying an ‘ 
ferent. Who knows ! 
Whitesnake evets bre 
up, will bands still 
ing to resurrect thet 
8 years later? @ 


‘new and innovative look of the 
figs art style by front runner 
ondra Seisel Macintosh XVIII. 


— 


y Belinda Blondwigg 
The Rightguard has had 
e good fortune, as so 

ren happens, of aquiring 
gin informantion about 
photography series down 
.the Big Apple. By pull- 
g a few of our corporate 
rings we managed to set 
pa viewing time of this 
tists long awaited series. 

Alexandra Seisel MacIn- 
osh XVIII, one of the 
nost renowned artists of 
he 80’s is the center of all 
his ado. But, judging from 
ast works, it is deserved 
raise. 

The reception of the 
spening was attended by 
ich prestigous art critics 
5 Siskel and Ebert, who 
though their field is 
primarily film, have done 
ctit’s for many shows down 
on the strip in L.A. Bob 
Dole, former candidate for 
the Republican party 
nomination has been con- 
tracted and has said he’d 
be honored to appear. He 
also added that he might 
wish to get behind a mike 
and say a little something 
on his personal views of 
Ms. MacIntosh’s work. 

Without giving away too 
much of the intense feel- 
ing and depth of Macln- 
tosh’s photographs, the 
Rightguard, after having 
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SYDNEY 
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266-6014 
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[| Boston, MA 02116 


Special Student and Youth Fares to 


EUROPE 


from Boston on Scheduled Airlines 


| DESTINATIONS | OW | ORT 


from 


WORLDWIDE 


from 


* ENQUIBE FOR UP TO DATE RATE 
Similar low fares from most major U.S. cities are available. We have 
_ Special Student and Youth fares to all major worldwide destinations. 
We also issue Eurail Passes and International Student I.D. Cards. 


| CALL OR WRITE FOR A FREE COPY OF THE STUDENT TRAVEL 
HANDBOOK AND RESERVATION INFORMATION TO: 


THE STUDENT TRAVEL NETWORK 


reviewed the exhibit, feels 
obligated to make a few 
praises about many of the 
pieces. 

The subject matter of 
the exhibit is consistent. 
The photos feature a cup 
and saucer. The relation- 
ship MacIntosh places the 
cup, and saucer in, 
however, is breath-takingly 
refreshing. In not one of 
the fifty-three studies does 
one feel as though they are 
looking at simply a cup, 
and a saucer. It goes much 
deeper than that, one can 
feel the depth of the 
subject-matter upon enter- 
ing the exhibit room. 

The cup and saucer, 
both, are white porcelain. 
The background remains 
consistently black 
throughout all the pieces 
which gives the exhibit 
good unity. According to 
the artist all photographs 
are done on color 
photography paper using 
black and white subject 
matter. Due to this initial 

intriguing fact, the 
Rightguard knew it had 
teally picked a winner. 
In the first peice, entitl- 
ed ‘‘Plentiful,”’ the cup, 
tucked up in the right 


hand top corner, and only 
the left three quarters of it 
is visible within the frame. 


It is placed at an angle as 
though it were about to 
spill over and pour all its 
contents onto the saucer 
which lies in the opposite 
corner awaiting the 
gratification the cup is 
about to serve it. ~ 

The second photograph 


featured the cup, only half 


visible, in the upper right 
hand corner, and the 
saucer, fully incorporated 
in the frame, in the lower 
left. This piece, showing 


extreme tension and move- 


ment, was entiltled ‘‘The 
Chase.”’ It was easy to see 
how the cup symbolized 


—2/| 


STA TRAVEL 


the moral majority, and 
the saucer, the crime rid- 
den drug terrorists. This 
point was brought up also, 
by Dole during his speech. 
Skipping over a few so 
as not to spoil the the ele- 
ment of surprise for those 
planning to attend, we 
come to the fourteenth in 
the series. Entitled 
“‘Loneliness,”’ it pictures 
the cup, in the upper right 
hand corner, with its emp- 
ty contents looking bleakly 
out at the viewer. The 
saucer then, down in the 
lower right hand corner, 
seems to fade and drift 
away. The spacial black 
hole MacIntosh creates by 


The Prime F 


the placement of the sub- 
ject matter really set this 
one apart from the others. 
The title of the piece was 
conveyed precisely and 
with seeming ease. 
Another piece in the ex- 
hibit caused quite a to-do 
because Siskel gave his 
usual thumbs down, but 
Ebert disagreed giving the 
work a thumbs up. After a 
slight brawl, which was 
broken up by the artist 
herself who had to go in 
and wrench both Siskel 
and Ebert’s “‘rating 
thumbs” until they looked 
nothing more than 
shrivelled, bleached 
jalepeno peppers. After 


“‘Loneliness,’’ exemplified as never before in this exhibit by Macintosh, shown conveyed by a simple cup and saucer. 


that incident they were 
unable to express their 
disagreement for lack of 
muscle control, hence 
allowing the opening 
reception to run more 
smoothly. 

Getting back to the con- 
troversial piece, we find a 
terrific layout. The cup 
and saucer placed at such 
odds to one another, its no 
wonder that our two most 
favored film critics entered 
into a brawl. The cup 
cowers in the upper right 
hand corner of the com- 
position, as the saucer 
looms below — as if ready 
to strike. The spacial ten- 
sion, and the sense of fear 


CAMHROUMNCES 


MacIntosh instills in the 
cup are almost inexpressi- 
ble. This photograph was 
the ultimate climax of the 
exhibit and deserves the 
highest level of praise. 
MacIntosh is definitely 
on her way to art star- 
dome, and the Rightguard 
is honored that it could be 
considered a catalyst in 
her climb to fame. MacIn- 
tosh’s exhibit will only be 
in town open to the public 
for one standard work day. 
Come early because the 
lines which form rival 
those found outside the 
recently closed banks in 
Panama by angry cash- 
awaiting citizens. 
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A $5.95 unlimited Lunch Bar Saturday only 11:30-3:00 
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(HESS EOS UT BUSS EOS cy EONS 


Calle de la Vina, 3 


x Red RAW RUC NUR 


ed Mn ed Wh Ke fy 


Madrid 28003 SPAIN 
Tel: 233-2032/233-2812 


IDI 


Aweelles 


FINE CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONS 


SWISS CHOCOLATE BUNNIES 


‘‘tons’” of Easter candy / Hop on down 
101 Church St. 

Burlington, VT. 05401 

802-863-0309 


Daa 


MDA UD 


LD 


COME CELEBRATE SPRING! 


FOR INFORMATION 
83-2381 or 583-3333 
R 


Contact: 


Raymond L. Sullivant, SJ. 
Saint Louis University in Madrid 


Saint Louis University's 


Academic Year in Madrid 


COMPLETE CURRICULUM: English, Spanish, 
Liberal Arts, Business & Administration, TESOL, 


SLU in Madrid is a member of AA/EOEB 


Apply NOW for Summer and Fall 1988 


More than 900 students in the Program 


Sciences, Hispanic Studies 


Graduate Courses offered during 
Summer Session in July 


Saint Louis University 
Study Abroad Coordinator 
Admissions Office 
221 North Grand Blvd 
_ St. Louis, MO 63103 
Toll-free tel; 1-800-325-6¢ 


Flies in Love 


From maggots to mantis — the challenge 
of placing yourself in a fly frame of mind. 


By Jonathan 
‘Arachnid 


The Mating Habits of 
the Common American 
Fly, by D.L. Lawrence, 
Penthouse Press, 1988. 


It’s something, I mean, 
admit it, it’s something 
you never, ever think 
about. But think about it. 
All those baby flies, known 
as maggots to the uncar- 
ing, have to come from 
somewhere. And the Un- . 
contested God of Insect 
Copulation has done it 
again. 

Yes, the author of 
Aphids in Love and Man- 
tis on the Prowl has done 
it again with a marvel of 
entomological and literary 
masterpiece, The Mating 
Habits of the Common 
American Fly. Fly has it 
all, from fly pheromones 
to the Main Event, fly 
copulation. 

Fly lovers and just the 
general animal lover in 
general will find this book 
enlightening and titillating 
in just about every aspect. 


Two flies fucking. 


Beginning with a very 
detailed and explicit 
description of the per- 
sonality and psyche of the 
female fly, Lawrence lives 
up to his nickname, ““The 
Bugging Bug Watcher.” 
The description of the 
female fly’s eyes, multi- 
faceted, in more than way, 
red and wild. He describes 
in both word and picture 
the hypnotic effect those 
bulging orbs of bulging 
flesh. I tingle just thinking 
about it. 

The female fly, accor- 
ding to Lawrence, is just a 
hair’s breadth away from 


the ultimate sensuality ar 
the female mantis, who’ 
generously eats her mate 
after mating. Literally p: 
ture it, the female | te 
sweaty and ready to rogk ” 
spread eagle on a ; 
drumstick left over from 
Thanksgiving. And byzp, 
ing around, nonchalant} 
is Mr. Fly, the portrait of 
sexuality. 

As illustrated in the 
photo above, the male fly 
takes her from behind, 
is literally an animal, abj. 
to continue on for hours 
and hours. To a fly, of 
course, an hour is almost 
equivalent to a lifetime, 

After a furious mating 
process, the two enjoy a 
quick cigarette (seriously, I 
saw the pictures!), and 
then the male fly departs, 
probably never to see his 
mate again, and, even 
more likely, off to another 
conquest. 

The female fly, on the 
other hand, is satisfied, 
Male flies are known the 
world over for their pro- 
wess and skill, and nary a 
flyette is left disappointed, 
She, in general, gorges 
herself-on whatever 
foodstuff she happens to 
be lounging on and then 
flies off to some unknown, : 
secret place, where she 
lays her eggs alone. | 

Fly is a joy for all, and 
no home library should be 
without this masterpiece of 
erotica. One of the bast 
parts of the whole book, 
and I won’t ruin the sur- 
prise by getting too far in- 
to the details, is the spec- 
tacular and assuredly _ 


ground-breaking Chapt _ 
“You be a Fly”, where 
Lawrence challenges y% 
to imagine yourself as # 
of the appropriate gen | 
and he describes the act” 
of the event as if they We" 
happening to you. 1 00 
hardly bear it! 
Buy Fly. You'l be gi 

you did. @ 


G Acc CERES 


ISLAND POND PHOTOS. 
Display of recent photos of life 
at the pond. Topics include 
land abuse, as well as other 
types of human rights viola- 
tions, through 3/30. 


HAMMER HEAD STUDIOS. 
The latest in footage of young 
herundy tribal dances. Children 
under 16 not admitted without 
gaurdian, through 3/30. 


DAILY BREAD BAKERY a rare 
display of various never before 
together books by James 

Beard. Gallery's most prized 
possession is a 1853 copy of 
Beard on Bread illustrated by 
Beard’s personal friend 

Albrecht Durer, through 3/30. 


McCARTHY ARTS CTR. 
GALLERY Completely red 
show which means to 
demonstrate the hate the 
gallery's namesake felt for 
socialists, through 3/30. 


ELLIOT PRATT CTR. Right- 

wing political cartoon collection 

beginning jin the 1800's from 
the oldest newspapers in the 

| Country, through 3/30. 


PASSEPARTOUT Pictures of 
people walking through a 
gallery showing an occult pain- 
ting and drawing exhibit. Do 
Not take your children here for 

| they will have nightmares about 
What they think the people are 
doing, through 3/30. 


| WOOD ART GALLERY An im- 
Pressive collection of wood 

duck sculptures all out of 

cherry and walnut wood. The 

| Colors are made from fruits 
tee the cherry tree, through 


M. HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

| This intriguing collection 
{Stimulates the mind more than 
the soul. It is a collection of dif- 
{ferent constitutions and royal 
Mandates all written by hand in 
calligraphy. One is by Wilhelm 
ll of the Holy Roman Empire 
and is written in Old German, 
through 3/30. 


THE OUTFRONT Sigma Nu 
| Will perform their seasonal 
| Mating dance, they request 
/MEN only, through 3/30. 


| TEXAS Lisa Bonet will perform 
“T Coniroversial chicken- 
Maling dance, plenty of blood, 
ng a lobster bibs and 
» NO One under fifty can 
andle this show, through 3/30. 


CLUB NEW ENGLAND U2 wil 
Ende orming at Club New 


wsnd at gun point. Come 
ee this historical event, 
Ough 3/30, | 


Amazon Woman on the Moon 
Bridgitte Nielson will play 
herself in this revealing display 
of human endurance. Opposite 
this amazing jungle beast will 
be Woody Allen, showing 
through 3/30. 


Tough Guys Don’t Dance they 
just eat quiche. Plenty of that 
served in this flick, showing 
through 3/30. 


Predator The horror flick of the 
year, your children should not 
be allowed to see this one near 
Easter time. Killer bunny 
ravages New York City leaving 
only Central Park, showing 
through 3/30. 


Revenge of the Nerds II starr- 
ing George Bush, Robert Dole 
and Bruce Babbitt. Reagan 
makes a special appearance 
on a white stallion. Don’t miss 
it, showing through 3/30. 


The Lost Boys This is sure to 
be a 1988 Oscar sweeper for 
the documentary category. A 
revealing view of the 
Republican Party, nice shots of 
Reagan catching flies, showing 
through 3/30. 


ISLAND POND PHOTOS. 
Display of recent photos of life 
at the pond. Topics include 


land abuse, as well as other 
types of human rights viola- 


~ tions, through 3/30. 


HAMMER HEAD STUDIOS. 

~ The latest in footage of young 
herundy tribal dances. Children 
under 16 not admitted without 
gaurdian, through 3/30. 


DAILY BREAD BAKERY a rare 
display of various never before — 
together books by James 
Beard. Gallery's most prized 
possession is a 1853 copy of 
Beard on Bread illustrated by 
Beard’s personal friend 
Albrecht Durer, through 3/30. 


McCARTHY ARTS CTR. 
GALLERY Completely red 
show which means to 
demonstrate the hate the 
gallery's namesake felt for 
socialists, through 3/30. 


ELLIOT PRATT CTR. Right- 
wing political cartoon collection 
beginning in the 1800's from 
the oldest newspapers in the 
country, through 3/30. 


PASSEPARTOUT Pictures of 
people walking through a 


_ gallery showing an occult pain- 


ting’and drawing exhibit. Do 
not take your children here for 
they will have nightmares about 
what they think the people are 
doing, through 3/30. 


WOOD ART GALLERY An im- 
pressive collection of wood 
duck sculptures all out of 
cherry and walnut wood. The 
colors are made from fruits 
from the cherry tree, through 
3/30. 


VT. HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
This intriguing collection 
stimulates the mind more than 
the soul. It is a collection of dif- 
ferent constitutions and royal 
mandates all written by hand in 
calligraphy. One is by Wilhelm 
ll of the Holy Roman Empire 
and is written in Old German, 
through 3/30. 


Neb Gar ckever 


THE OUTFRONT Sigma Nu 
will perform their seasonal 
mating dance, they request 
men only, through 3/30. 


TEXAS Lisa Bonet will perform 
her controversial chicken- 
mating, dance, plenty of blood, 
bring your lobster-bibs and 
boots. No one under fifty can 


handle this show, through 3/30. 
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Wanted, anglosaxon-protestant, non- | 1965 Mustang. Fully equiped with al | Throat specialist needed. New forms | virginity. Real cheap: B.O. Myselt Panosnic Generator. Ful eqy 
SERVICESP smoker, will sleep anywhere, likes to the goodies. Call Youngsta in Swan- of bacteria being discovered every with the highest . technolo 
ee ert!" — | read Hemmingway while sipping Per- | t0” 321-4765. day. We have information that could | ————_ Features but easy to und 


lead to discoveries of the future. Call toy.-Feed it it Trouble free and a great additi 
4-800-534-7474 Cute, cuddily squeeze toy. f any builders collection. See you 
smiles. Hours of endless amusement. wilderness: 


Answers to name: James Potataux. 


nod at local, cool bohemian establish- 
ment, must fit into size 8 clothes form 
the Limited or Urban Outfitters, likes 
to wear colored contacts, bleaches 
hair blonde, smells of 
pedrooooolliiieee sented oil, watches 
VH-1, and is turned on by polyester in 
the summer, male inquiries only. If fat 
- don’t bother. Large kiebasa 
preferred. 


Accepting People to clean the rooms 
of all single fraternity brothers that 


have tested negative for the HIV 
virus. 


PERSONALP 


Hey baby—Glad you put your boxers 
on backwards. 


CATALOGS. All you need to know to ue 
get ahead in the world of undercover Thermo nuclear weapon, Gr 

Post Office criminal capture. Weekly | Foret. Real cool. parties. Adds atmosphere to ; 
listings of most wanted criminals. Call situation. 
811-9746 


Desirious, and in need of large per- 
son to give weekly (daily, if possible, 
hourly) barium enima, BYOGM (bring 
your Own gas mask). 


Cyndi...Phone conversations mean 
much, inner peace comes from 
within. 


cr re eo ee Ee iS 
Professional Meditation expert. ROOM MATE 
Swami Cloudous Solomee to give in- | Wanted, anglosaxon-protestant, non- 
struction on latest techinichnolgy in | smoker, will sleep anywhere, likes to 
relaxation techniques. read Hemmingway while sipping Per- Company interested in opening a4 
nod at local, cool bohemian establish- | tory space for hand held 9 Fee 
ment, must fit into size 8 clothes form operated fans in hell. Sales p 
the Limited or Urban Outfitters, likes | ,.6geq to sell in “manu | 
SERVICES to wear colored contacts, bleaches district. re wal 
hair blonde, smells of ti 
pedrooooolliiieee sented oil, watches Se 
VH-1, and is turned on by polyester in a 
the summer, male inquiries only. If fat 
don’t bother. Large kiebasa 


Sex crazed lesbian needs a-man, 


Someone wants to give themselves to tired of dull dykes 


the one in need of crushed and 
prerolled (to specific diameter) tissue 
Paper to wipe with. 

| mean WIPE ME! (i'm alittle shy, but | 
have a really clogged anus). 


Amy M. Amy M...My favorite ex-R.A. 
You. owe me $20 worth of im- 
ports...Johnny Courage. Yehaw. Call 
me Monday, Dwain...Love Claud. 


Selfish, finicky, bisexual, blonde is 
happy because she has’ twice the 
number to choose from, and may 
want you or your fondest pet. 


Claud..glad to know ya’. Just to think, 
if it wasn’t for hellish 5:00 a.m.ness, 
we wouldn't know who the hell each 
other were. Peace for future 


Clerical organization needed for con- 
fused, young republican. 


Someone wants to give themselves to 
the one in need of crushed and 
prerolled (to specific diameter) tissue 
paper to wipe with. 


Vice president of syndicated on 
pany. Opening to occur first week in 


FOR RENT > 


‘White man insearch of goad ear | Panosnic Generator. Fully equiped adventures.., ass papiniae 
: WIPE ME! (i'm alittle shy, but! | Pre'erred: : 
| plugs. with the highest technological | mean WIP (i y se =e 
have a really clogged anus). cording to schedule. 


features but easy to understand. 
Trouble free and a great addition to 
any builders collection. See you in the 
wilderness, 


lan...M-- wants to touch your flesh at 
8:00 a.m. Thursday and give the girl 
a break-she needs it. 


ET 


Needed, roomie fully into Polish top 
forty folk. Like square dancing? Yes..|_| Editor of the World Paper. First ever 
like you. Please, | need a roommate. | Of its kind. Young, upwardly mobile 

professionals only. Our motto is, 
“nothing is to small.” 


FOR SALE _ 


Cute, cuddily squeeze toy. Feed it, it 
smiles. Hours of endless amusement. 
Answers to name: James Potataux. 


Desirious, and in need of large per- 
son to give weekly (daily, if possible, 
hourly) barium enima, BYOGM (bring 
your Own gas mask). 


Thermo nuclear weapon. Great for 
parties. Adds atmosphere to any 
situation. 


BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 4 


Affluent white woman needs. in- 

Accepting people to clean the rooms | dividuals or groups suffering from 
i i severe oppression to ameliorate vei : 

an ies : ssl paar Sal bs er a of guilt. i! year, The season is over and we offer 

: egaiive ‘for ine 7 key discounts on all services from lt: 

virus. 7 tle to big. Call 555-7474. 


———— 


Feret. Real cool. Ski waxing service. It's that time of 


Company interested in opening fac- 
tory space for hand held battery 
operated fans in hell. Sales people 
needed to sell in manufacturing 
district. 


Room to Move call the Front for 
details. Must be rented by April 18. 
Be there. 


Virginity. Real cheap. B.O. Myself. 


' 
) 


Sex crazed lesbian needs a man, 
White man insearch of good ear | tired of dull dykes. 4 


plugs. Throat specialist needed. New forms 
of bacteria being discovered every 
Selfish, finicky, bisexual, blonde is } day. We have information that could 


@ happy because she has twice the | jead to discoveries of the future. Cal 
Clerical organization needed for con- | number to choose from, and may | 1.g00-534-7474 


fused, young republican. want you or your fondest pet. 


ET 


Doulbie fists to drink with as well as 
relieve lower back pain. 


Satan, the Lord of Darkness wants 
| your soul. Will pay top dollar. Will give 
you the world. Just call HELL. Oh, 
my. 


Ski waxing service. It’s that time of 
year. The season is over and we offer 
key discounts on all services from lit- 
tle to big. Call 555-7474. 


CLASSIC CARS 


a br 


1983 Honda Accord. Asking high 
price for great car. Much sentimental 
value and stickers to boot. Must 
sell—leaving country. Call Fresida. 


_———_—_———————— 


ROOMMATES > 


Needed, roomie fully into Polish top 
forty folk. Like square dancing? Yes. | 
like you. Please, | need a roommate. 


CATALOGS. All you need to know to 
FOR SALE FOR RE id get. ahead in the world of undercover 
OO Post Office criminal capture. Weekly 
Satan, the Lord of Darkness wants listings of most wanted criminals. Cal 


your soul. Will pay top dollar. Will give Room to Move call the Front for 811-9746 
you the world. Just call HELL. Oh, | details. Must be rented by April 18. 


my. Be there. ee 


Vice president of syndicated com- 
pany. Opening to occur first week in 
April, date unknown. Various pos- 
tions to open up as time permits ac- 
cording to schedule. 


1968 Austin Martin. Used once as a 
Budwieser delevery van. Much road 
use but in good condition. Bartering 
possible. Call Puablo 
1-800-767-9798. 


Affluent white woman needs_ in- 
dividuals or groups suffering from 
severe oppression to ameliorate very 
refined sense of guilt. 


Professional Meditation expert. 
Swami Cloudous Solomee to give in- 
Intelligence. Something to invest in struction on latest techinichnolgy in 
before you graduate. relieve lower back pain. relaxation techniques. 


Editor of the World Paper. First ever 
of its kind. Young, upwardly mobile 
professionals only. Our motto is, 
“nothing is to small.” 


——_—_——— 


Doulble fists to drink with as well as 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION ’88 


2003 Sheridan Road 
Evanston, Illinois 60208 


Please send my free copy of the 

Summer Session '88 catalog with financial 
aid and registration information. 
(Available mid-March) 


CO Br ee Sai eee Oe ee 
Name 


a Sa  —— ene 


School Address 


ZIP 


Some, some summertime... 
Ss . er : Send the coupon or . 
: . e : 7 call 1-800-FINDS-NU 
: : : (Inside Mlinois call 312/491-4114) 


a ee 
2 ee. 
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DEADLINE 

Calendar listings are too costly for 
sponsors of any event that are open 
to the general public. Due to the 
volume of notices that we receive, we 
can not guarantee that everyone will 
be included. The deadline for noctur- 
nal emissions is Friday Noon, 1985 
prior to Thursday's, 1986 publication. 
Notices should include the street ad- 
dress, a description, the time and 
cost, and an information contact 
number. Relevant photos are en- 
couraged. No phone calls please ex- 
cept to correct previous submissions. 
To verify the accuracy of any item, 
please call the information contact 
number. Preference will be given to 
events costing $5,000,000: and more 
and to those sponsored by profiting 
organizations. 


BULLETIN BOARD » 
} Cynic Production Staff Appreciation 
| Week!!! Give your local Production 
| Staff member some appreciation... 


Michael Dukakisspeaks of his 
families fine Old Duke vinyard. Call 
for information. ; 
TRY-OUTSfor the belly dance con- 
lest at the following location at your 
leisure, 

Jonestown Instructional Centerhas 
started sign ups for their fall excursion 
to Guyana. Call the Jonestown 
| Center for information. 


. 
4 


u 


PARTY > 
After the hump blues party...yeah. 
WEZF Senior Citizen Hipster 
Bash:with walker-a-thon, charlston 
chew contest, Depends filling contest 
and milk toast cook-off. Airways 
celebrities encourage as much public 
Participation as possible so that they 
| can abstain....cool. 


| DANCE> 

Middlebury Town Hall Contra 

Dance: Featuring the Apple Jack 

Burlap Bag Country Players...yehaw. 

Schi Jakul Repertory 

Dance Co.: Inner-city Detroit Dance 

| Company responds with energy to. 

| he inner city experience with a world 

. “ew of an un-employed auto worker, 

lik $24.50 & $27.50 at the 

_ [EDUCATION > 
_ [NONE, . 


APRIL FOOOOLS 
DAY 


PARTY p 

ae Fletcher Place Party: 
p 7 Greene St. All people welcome, 
| *Pecially under-age drinkers. 
Chinese symbol tutoring 


31. THURSDAY 


All you can EAT BEACH PARTY: at 
North Beach with a grand prize of 
summer long beach pass going to 
the person who can eat the most 
sand in 1: hour admission free come 
as you are. 

Thrashin’ Rally:with special cop 
harassing prize going to the scraggly 
scate punk that receives the most 
Citations in one afternoon, entries 
must be received by noon & signed in 
blood. 


DANCE» 

Acquarius Moonstone: at City: Hall. 
Acquarius will perform healing 
dances with crystals, featuring her 
own band Third Planet From the Sun, 
12 midnight. 

Burlington Breakers: the rockin’, 
popin’, rappin’, and slappin’ sounds 
of Burlington's youngest repertory 
group (ave. age 7.2) as they spin on 
their heads & mash their pre- 
pubesant foreheads into the bricks of 
Church St. 


THEATRE 


Burlington’s Pseudo Rock Stock 
Theatre: presents ‘A Funny Thing 
Happened on the Way to My In- 
surance Agent,” this wry drama 
depicts a local yuppie coping with his 
world turned upside down by a foxy 
female agent. Guilt-alevating dona- 
tions can be made at the door, 7:30 
pm. 

Waiting for Bernie:, presented by 
Union of Concerned Extra Terrestrials 
(UCET's), a redundant monologue by 
a droning authority figure discussing 
his aspirations to become a radical 
figure. 

Rice High School will present its in- 
terpretation of Gilbert & Sullivan’s 
(G&S) Mikado, the students will pre- 
sent this G&S favorite for their Rus- 
sian counterparts visiting the ‘Outer 
Wilderness of America.”’ 


EDUCATION > 


Indian Chief: Homer St. Francis will 
speak on the Abenkis unchained in 
Dewey Lounge at 7:30 (Mr. St. Fran- 
cis has promised not to moleste any 
members of the audience). 

C. Lynn Fife: will speak at 7:30 pm in 
Billings Auditorium, on the ethics of 
small business management, sub- 
jects will include family financing for 
success, creative accounting, and 
happy hiring practices, donations 
accepted. 


2 SATURDAY 


DANCE > 


Royal Fizzbin: Burlington’s newest 
elevator music group will be appear- 
ing in Magram's Department store. 


Traditional Mormon Choir Music: 
singing the salty version of The 
Sounds of the Big Great Lake, high- 


noon. 
Dr. Severin’s Travelling Yippie 


Show: he’s back from a tour of such 
places as Ceti Alpha Five, Rigel 
Seven, and Space Station K-9, the 
ears of Severin return to the Queen 
City. Severin will sing his hit Steppin’ 
Out to Eden. Yeah brother. 


EDUCATION > 


We Don’t Need No. 


SEARCH 
The Never Ending Quest for the 
Answer, part I, this seminar will cover 
such topics as who, what, where, 
when, how and why; as well as, is 
there life after after life after death? 
The Never Ending Quest for the 
Answer, advanced part Il, this ad- . 
vanced seminar will cover how to find 
the best boff: who, what, where, 
when, how and why. 


3 SUNDAY 
EASTER > 


It ls Easter, soooo...... 


4 MONDAY 
AWARENESSP 


Awareness week... Be aware of 
everything}!!! 
HORN 
The Horn Society of VT, is PLEASED 
to display its Irish decent. HAPPY 
BELATED ST. PADDY‘S DAY! HAP- 
PY EASTER AND PASSOVER.... 


DRIVE > 


Brain cell drive. Ya got ‘em weealthy 
specimens. We need ‘em. 

Going for your test? We can help. 
Just call our hot-line at 86-CRASH. 


FITNESS > 


Bright colors: Mint color mountain 
Bikes..mini-skirts..white hairy 


legs...they’re everywhere. Join the 
club. 


9 TUESDAY 


EDUCATION > 


Girt’s lessons on how to increase 
your stroodle-joe. Biggest is best. ya 
know'it. Rob, this one’s on you... 
Peaceful International Workshop. 
Peace is Timeless...Art is it...it is 
life. life is living... 

Kodachromatic Epidermis Biological 
Interpretations of wide angle and 
telephoto shutterbugs, Phlegming, 
day-time 


DANCE > 


Molasas and Wheat Germ: Round 
dance in a square hole, children 
more than welcome, music by Gut 
Bucket Whacker Band. 


Father Guido Sarducci Bocce Ball 
Clinic: On the lawn of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Instruction by the Father, 
himself and video cassettes of Father 
Guido Sarducci’s personal instruction 
available. This is the finest bocci ball 
video that we know of...call for info... 


6 WEDNESDAY 
PARTY > 


Another Eternal Night of Squalls: at 
the Last Chance Saloon, special on 
stump lifters, personal checks 
accepted. 


EDUCATION > 


Hew to deal with sexist pig cops: A 
talk featuring renound cop dealer 
with, Todd B. Every Thursday. Be 
there. 


FILM > 


The ABC's of Condom Application: 
With special guest, John Holmes 
hosted by Karen Kimmel... 

Don Knot’'s Film Festival: Twelve 
hours of your favorite kooky screen 
star, immortalized on celluloid. 
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(ACAPPELLA STYLE) 


Experience 
the 
| Spring Ruckus 
| 
| 
| 


Saturday, April 9th 
in Ira Allen Chapel 


oad Tickets $3.00 


“Drop Your Pants* 
or Spring Fling!! 


ORDDVLPVLIV GG Vd 


PRP? 
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CLUTTER DIRECTORY 


Your body needs it, 
Your mind will love it. 
It will refresh, relax, soothe- 
and amaze you! 
Call Today 


Circle 


For ind'viquais 
Ano Coupes 


Complete installai: » HEATING 
LEGWORK 


24 Hour : 
self Hour Quality 


Body Work 


Interpersonal 
Cleaning 
Safety Checks 


a =o, 


Ditch Digging 
WEDDINGS’ 


|e 


Center 
Training for new 


, ‘PRIVATE PARTIES — - CORPORATE 
- WEDDINGS FUNCTIONS 
= aN 


PROGRAM FOR 
7-10 Day CONFIDENTIAL 


ALCOHOLISM 
AND 
DRUG ADDICTION 


or Appointment Call- 


F 


Nould you like to lear 
simple make-up 
techniques that 
would enhance your 
best features? 
Ay fe 
S.9,2 For Lunch 


On Weekends. Bring Your 
Own Picnic Weekdays 


intelligent 

Singles at 

Reasonable 
Prices 


e FOUNDATIONS 
¢ STRUCTURAL 
e ROOFING 


¢ SIDING 
e FREE ESTIMATES 


DO YOU HAVE A 


TUD 


Supportive Therapy and 
Self-help Skills 
io Poor'e vith Herpes 
through 


TREATMENT 


CHANGE 


PReOreare D 


Singles 
VOLUNTEER me 
THERAPIST 


Massage Therapy 
Energy Balancing § 
PR 
& SAT. 


TAX 
LEGWORK® 


SCHOOL SPIRIT 


UWA BE CRUY, [iy 


CLASSES 
FOR 


Pregnan 
Makeovers 


Your body needs it, 


rew your Own qualit 
beer and save % 


Your opportunity t 
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CAMPUS CRIME 
SERVICES 


VOLUNTEER 
intelligent CRIME 


EN’ | 


By MARIO CUOMO 
ust like college basketball, col- 
YW lege hockey has reached its final 


i Je Doctor Naismith’s game will 
: (a national television audience and a 
~ \yout Kemper Arena in Kansas City 
the game, college hockey’s cham- 
gship is no slouch. 
This year the NCAA named the 
ic Arena in Lake Placid the site 
fhe Final Four. It turned out to be a 
“4eend when the Skating Saints of St. 
| ence advanced into the semi-finals 
| winning their quarterfinal series 
I t the Badgers of Wisconsin. 
I Marsh’s club stormed to a 7-0 wir 
whe first game of the total goals 
wes. It was really something to hear 
old-style World War II siren go off 
ier each Saints goal. Wisconsin didn’t 
gna chance — the tradition of stars 
wSidd Finch, Buzz Capra and Choo 
Jy Coleman wasn’t enough. 
-Jown seven goals and virtually 
‘ered of being eliminated, the 
gers, seemingly powered by Wiscon- 
Cheddar, Brautwurst and Old Style, 
im 43 in an utterly meaningless game. 
othe North Country (traditionally 
jmea routed heavily in Republican 
jpdencies but let’s not discuss that 
_ jy) had a team in the Final Four for 
» jp first time ever. 
n't it great that the Empire State of 
» lev York canbe represented in two 
; jap: first, the tournament was being 
il in Lake Placid, and secondly, the 
- pists, from the great city of Canton 
de it. 
. lake Placid always brings back 
mories for me. I was coming off an 
“~mecessful run for mayor of the City 
»piew York so I had nothing to do but 


ot my daughter didn’t get caught 


| 
5 || 


The hockey Cats. 


ile my failing law practice and make 


smoking pot or drunk driving. 
Anyway, our team (America’s team) 
suprised everyone, including me. After 
all I had only been to a few hockey 
games and it was always at the old 
Madison Square Garden when Uncle 
Vito got tickets in the balcony. They 
only cost $.50, but you had to stand up 
the whole time and I always had to sit 
down and was too small to see over 
everyone, so I don’t remember too 


~ much about hockey. 


Where was I? Oh, the U.S shocked 
everyone including me, but Fritz Mon- 
dale was there and he was a big hockey 
fan, but that should come as no suprise 


~ because he is from Minnesota. Fritz was 


there because Jimmy was busy dealing 
with the failing economy and the ~ 
hostages in Iran. Well we beat the Rus- 
sians — this was a time when detente 
had ended and they had invaded 
Afghanistan and Jimmy told them what 


SINAN 


SANTANA 


I personally think killed his re-election 
bid that we would be boycotting the 
Summer Olympics in Moscow — and 
all of America was happy especially Jim 
Craig and his father. Never mind that 
he was a flash-in-the-pan and killed so- 
meone drunk driving. I would like at 
this time to point out that drinking and 
driving is a volatile mix. It can kill, so 
if you do drink, don’t drive, don’t even 
putt. (Just kidding) 

It just sends chills down my spine 
walking around the Olympic Arena. 
Come to think of it, it is the exact same 
feeling I had after I made the keynote 
speach at the Convention in San Fran- 
cisco. If I had known they would have 
put Ferraro on the ticket I never would 
have poured my heart into it. Her hus- 
band John Zaccaro is a schmuck — to 
borrow a Yiddish term from the many 
Jewish voters who I would like to thank 
for all the support they have given me 
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FOR FAST ACTION DIAL 
-800-SLAY-CATS 


— all his goddam Mafia scams with the 
cable television on Staten Island hurt 
her. Worse than that, now everyone 
thinks that I’m a crook because I am of 
Italian descent. I would like to say that 
I’m proud of my ethnic heritage and I 
hope that you are too (that is why we 
have the Statue of Liberty on our 
license plates). 

The Saints will be playing Minnesota, 
Mondale’s home state. He sure was 
lucky they didn’t vote for Reagan in ’84 
or else he would have been even more 
of a loser. Minnesota is a progressive 
state with a strong anti-smoking bill. 
Starting on April 3, New York city will 
have stringent laws go into effect to pro- 
tect the rights of all the non-smokers 
like me’ 

When you drive to the Olympic 
Arena for the Final Four matches you 
will have to pass all the prisons I built 
in upstate New York. But the land was 
cheap and Governor Carey started it 
anyway when he converted the Olympic 
Village into a minimum security facility. 
You have to understand that this is an 
economically depressed region so 
anything that generates jobs will help 
me and the Democratic machine, er I 
mean party win votes and keep our 
stooges in Albany and in charge of all 
the rinky-dinky municipal governments. 
Don’t you think the Empire state has a 
lot of them? Jesus, we’ve got incor- 
porated cities like Paul Smith’s — good 
thing it wasn’t named after that well 
known degenerate Lou Lehrman (I sure 
whipped his ass when he challenged me 
in ’82. He spent about $20 million and 
still lost but he does have nice 
suspenders). 

But who the hell cares since I’m not 
running for president anyway? Good 
luck and God bless you as long as you 
pull the lever for the Democratic Party. 
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i Any beer brewed with natural hops has a natural enemy The sun. Because 
. when exposed to light, it takes on a “skunky” smell. And a worse taste. 
Bud's one beer that’s made the natural way With no additives or preservatives. 
So we make sure it never sees the light of day It’s brewed in the dark. And 
packaged in a brown bottle, to keep it that way 
So next time you reach for a cold Bud; you can count on 

that consistently clean, crisp taste. Because quality isr’t 

something we take lightly 3 ) 
Light protection. It's just one of the reasons why | 

Budweiser has remained the King of Beers. for over 110 years. 
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UVM faces $15,000 in fines for illegally stored waste 


By JONAH HOUSTON 
. “I’m not allowed. to talk about: that.” 
~ Ralph Stuart will never make the same mistake 
again. 

After Stuart inadvertantly told a Cynic reporter 
‘that UVM’s storage facilities for hazardous waste 
were illegal, the administration shut him up for 
good. : 

The reason: a $10,000 to $15,000 fine possibly 
being imposed by the Environmental Consveration 
Commission (ECC) for numerous waste storage 
violations. 

Stuart, who is UVM’s chemical safety coor- 
dinator, is responsible for the proper storage and 
disposal of all of the university’s hazardous waste. 
This includes laboratory, agricultural, 
photochemical and other waste generated on cam- 
pus. In all, the University disposes of between 180 
and 200 55-gallon drums of waste per year. 

“Tr’s one of those things nobody wants to do,” 

said James Barrett,who established UVM’s waste 
disposal program in the mid 1970’s. 
_In November, the ECC received an annonymous 
tip-off that UVM had a trailer parked behind 
Bailey/Howe Library which. contained illegally- 
stored hazardous waste. 

On Monday, November 2 the ECC made an 
unannounced inspection of the storage site and 
found numerous violations including improperly 
labeled drums, failure to post warning signs, inade- 
quate fire and emergency equipment, inadequate 
documentation of required daily inspection, and 
3 failure to provide a list of the chemicals during 


UVM could have to pay as much as $15,000 in fines for keeping this 
trailer stocked with hazardous waste. UVM used this trailer as a 
storage facility for hazardous waste because no other exists on the 
UVM campus. 


inspection. 

Director of UVM’s Public Relations Nick Marro 
answered these charges saying, “we’re really being 
fined over a difference in opinion over the rules.” 
He explained that this difference in opinion 
resulted from the ECC’s terming the trailer a 
“storage site” while the university regarded the 
waste as ‘‘in shipping.” 

“We felt that because the materials were loaded 
on a truck (which wasn’t even our truck) and 
scheduled to be shipped off, it wasn’t in storage.” 
What happened to the waste then, according to 
Marro, was that the New England Marine Contrac- 
tors, who had been hired to remove it, suddenly lost 
their privileges to dispose of the waste. ‘The waste 
couldn’t leave that day, so they left it here. They 
called the next day, and the site said they still 
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couldn’t take them. You can’t store the stuff in- 
state, so you have to have a, place out-of-state to 
ship it to. The place kept telling them they couldn’t 
take it.” 

The Cynic had previously been told’ by Leta 
Finch, director of UVM risk management, that the 
trailer was specifically rented for the purpose of stor- 
ing that waste. There is no facility on-campus for 
storing hazardous waste before shipment. 

Currently UVM is in negotiations with the ECC 
regarding tHe penalty for the violations. As part of 
the ECC’s policy, they are withholding comment 
on the situation until the negotiations are brought 
to closure. A settlement should be reached by the 
end of this month. ; 

Progress of the case, which has been pending 
since November, was leaked to an Associated Press 
reporter, and a story appeared in the Burlington Free 
Press March 30 issue. This story said that the ECC 
“‘would impose a $10,000 to $15,000 fine, pending 
a final ruling on the severity of the case.’’ Because 
the story was leaked, its information is still 
unconfirmable. 7 

John Malta, an-official at the ECC, said that the 
negotiations have not yet determined whether a 
fine is in order. The University has written letters 
requesting that the fine not be imposed because 
they feel the contractor was largely responsible for 
the incident. In the case that UVM is fined, the ad- 
ministration is asking that the ECC allow the 
University to “apply the fine towards the expenses 
they have incurred in correcting the problem.” 

In order to meet the standards set by the En- 


please turn to page 8 
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This landfill, located in the Old 


North End Section of Burlington, 


made Mayor Berna 


ye = 


to the Board of Aldermen, he said it would be turned into: an urban park within a year and a half. 


By MAI MAKI 

Burlington Mayor Ber- 
nard Sanders and the newly 
elected Board of Aldermeri 
sketched out a plan of ac- 
tion for the next year at 
Monday night’s aldermanic 
organizational meeting. 

The Board’s four 
Republicans and 
Democrats pooled their 
votes to elect Democrat 
Nancy Chioffi of Ward 5 as 
the Board’s next president, 
defeating the Progressive 
Coalition’s candidate 
Sharon Bushor from Ward 
2 by one vote. 

Sanders outlined his goals 


for the year in his inaugural - 


three ~ 


speech. He cited infrastruc- 
ture improvements, water- 


front development, affor- 


dable housing, and social 
services such as child care 
as his primary concerns. In 
addition, he discussed plans 
for the establishment of a 
Sister City in the Soviet 
Union. ° 

The Sister City program 
is important, according to 
Sanders, because it em- 
phasizes Burlington in the 
larger context of the “‘world 
of peace and justice.” 
“You're not going to have a 
great fire department or 
police department if there’s 
a nuclear war,” he said. 


Sanders said the Sister 
City program will 


“establish an on-going rela- 


tionship in terms of 
economic development.” 
As one example of the type 
of exchange of ideas and in- 
formation that might occur 
with the program, Sanders 
cited a recent trip by “‘Ben”’ 
of Ben and Jerry’s to the 
Soviet Union to try and 
start a franchise there. 

On the home front, 
Sanders said Burlington had 
made ‘‘enormous progress’’ 
in the area of infrastructural 
improvements, but he in- 
dicated there is still much 
work to be done. This year 


ite/National Round: 


Court nominees 


- 
~ 


judiciary. 


The Vermont Supreme 
Court lost a member on 
Thursday as Judge Frank 
Mahady withdrew his name 
from contention for his 
Court seat. Mahady was ap- 
pearing before the state 
Senate confirmation hear- 
ings when it was discovered 


that he had a back tax debt © 


of $52,000. Mahady 
withdrew at a press con- 
ference,and said he did so 
to protect Vermont’s 


John Dooley, another 
‘replacement nominee, is 
not expected to have as 
much trouble as Mahady, as 


several Judiciary Commit- 


tee members have sug- 


gested. Dooley and Mahady 


began serving on the Court 
last summer pending 
confirmation. 

A replacement nominee 
for Mahady has not yet 
been announced. 


Election ‘88 


Massachusetts Governor 
Michael Dukakis won two 
more states in the 
Democratic primary race 
this week, both over his 
closest contender Jesse 
Jackson. Dukakis took both 
Wisconsin and Colorado 
beating Jackson 47 to 28 
percent and 44 to 37 per- 
cent for those states 
respectively. 

Albert Gore received 
three percent in Colorado 


and 17 percent in Wiscon- 
sin. Paul Simon was a dis- 
tant forth in both contests. 
George Bush, now officially 
running unchallenged, 
received 84 percent in 
Wisconsin. 

The focus of the cam- 
paign trail now shifts to the 
two big states, New York 
next week and Penn- 
sylvania the week after 
that. It is thought that 
before New York, Simon 
will drop out of the race. 


Meese rumbles 


The number two man in 
the Justice Department, 
Deputy Attorney General 
Arnold Burns resigned last 
week with Assistant: At- 


rd Sanders’s “top priorities for ’88”” list. In his inaugural speech 
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Newly-elected aldermen hold first meeting 
- Sanders gives inaugural address outlining priorities for coming years 


alone, Burlington plans to 
spend $14 million on im- 
proving the city’s sewer 
system, according to 
Sanders. With this money, 
he said, the city hopes to 
“deal with the problem of 
the pollution of Lake 
Champlain” and eliminate 
instances of sewage 
overflow into residents’ 
basements. 

The City plans to spend 
one-million dollars on im- 
proving streets and 
sidewalks and handicapped 


accessibility of public 


buildings and walks, 
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torney General William 
Weld, and was promptly 
replaced by Justice Depart- 
ment head Edwin Meese. 
News reports said that 
Burns and Weld had resign- 
ed because of the recent 
furor in Washington calling 
for the resignation of Meese 
following several investiga- 
tions, including one into 
his involvement with 
Webtech, a defense firm. 

Replacing Burns will be 
John Shepherd, president of 
the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and filling another 
vacancy will be Francis 
Keating, a Treasury Depart- 
ment official. Meese is hav- 
ing trouble filling Weld’s 
seat. 


Airplane hijacked 

Arab hijackers forced a 
Kuwaiti airliner into Iran 
Tuesday, threatening to 
blow the plane up if several 
pro-Iranian prisoners in 
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production sparse 


By KAREN 
STRUTIN 

“Better than jogging” ex- 
tolled Rick Bartlett, an 
employee at IBM. “‘Well,”’ 
he qualified, “maybe it’s 
not as steady, but it is more 
satisfying.”’ 

Bartlett, like approx- 
imately 2,500 other Ver- 
monters, is a sugar maker. 
“It’s kind of a family af- 
fair,” he said. “‘There’s not 
much money involved.” 

Vermont is the largest 
maple producing state in 
the country. According to 


. New England Agricultural 


Statistics, Vermont made 
$9 million from the maple 
industry in 1987, compared 
to $11 million for all of 
New England. ‘‘Until 1986, 
we were averaging 500,000 
gallons a year,’’ said 
Sumner Williams, a 
research technician at Pro- 
ctor Maple Research Farm. 

The past two years, 
however, have been bad for 
sap production, and _ this 
year’s crop will probably be 
sparse too. “This year is not 
looking to be a good year, 
but it’s hard to really be 
sure until all the sugaring 
weather has gone by,”’ said 
Williams. 

Tapping usually begins at 
the end of February or the 
beginning of March. The 
trees only allow the sap to 
flow for a short time before 
healing themselves, ex- 
plained Williams. The en- 
tire process lasts about six 
weeks, until the trees start 
to bud. 

“‘We thought we were go- 
ing to get another run, but 
the trees started to bud,” 
said Nora Allen, who owns 
Allen’s Sugar House in 


Kuwait were not released. 
Twenty four women and 
one man with a heart con- 
dition were released from 
the plane. Kuwait rejected 
the hijacker’s demands as 
blackmail. 
This incident is similar to 
one which occured in 1986, 
when Arab hijackers forced 
a Kuwaiti jet to Iran and 
held them in exchange for 
the same 17 prisoners. Irai- 
nian soldiers stormed that 
jet and freed the hostages. 


Israeli violence 

Six Arabs were killed by 
Israeli soldiers this weekend 
in clashes between the 
military and the residents of 
the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. Three died in each 
territory. . 

The deaths came on the 
eve of a peace mission by 
Secretary of State George 
Shultz. Some local leaders 
expressed hopes that talks 
with Shultz would lead to 


‘harsh. 


Essex Junction. wi 
husband Fred. She aie si 
this year they got one-third 
of their usual crop, and that 
last year was even worse. 

The lack’ of quantity jg 
mitigated by the high qual. 
ty of this year’s 
Usually, it takes about 35 to 
40 gallons of sap to make 
one gallon of syrup, but this 
year, Allen said, it only 
took 26 gallons. 

There are four grades of 
syrup, Vermont Fancy Light 
Amber, Medium Amber ” 
Dark Amber, and C grade. 
“Vermont is the only state 
that has the fancy grade. 
We've kept it for promo. 
tional purposes,” said 
Williams. It is the season's 
first syrup, and is lighter, — 
with a more delicate flavor, 
It is also slightly more ex. 
pensive than -other 
varieties. Medium and dark 
ambers have a more robust 
flavor, and C grade is the 
crudest variety produced, 
Each container of syrup 
must have a sticker with the 
grade of the syrup and the 
name and address of the 
producer. Tappers grade 
their own syrup, but are 
subject to inspection. 

The price for syrup will 
remain just as high as it as 
been for the past two years, . 
maybe going a little bit 
higher, Williams said. 

Syrup, as symbolic of the 
Green Mountain State, is 
mostly bought by tourists. 
“If they want it, they'll buy. 
it,” said Allen. She is not » 
very worried about the 
paucity of this year’s crop. 
“We've been in the red for. 
three years. It’s a thing my 
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some progress, but PLO: 
leaders insisted that pro’ 
gress would not be possible 4 
unless he met with specially 
chosen Palestinian 
representatives. , 
The territories are sealed | 
to all press coverage aid to 
all outward movement by 
Arab residents. The death 
toll for the week was 18, 
with over 100 injured. 


Ree: j 

April Fool’s joke 
An April Fool’s Day jot | 
told over the air by a Te 
nessee disc jockey about? — 
major snow storm that We 
about to hit the area thre" 
Jackson, Tenn. into a 
zy. In this area, any 5 
weather is certain to Pl | 
mpt some amount of pani: 


ually. 


as it is rare and us 


The weather report was F 

however, a joke, but the 

disc jockey saw 

stores fill and loc | 

businesses empty- 3 
a 
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The highest court in the land — 


fscilla Machado tells about the view from above 


“ 


is extremely 
that 


“Everyone 
well qualified at 
level. Everyone’s resume 
is wonderful. .. I did some 
exceptional things but I 
also did some things that 


bored me to tears.”’ 


By MARY BETH HAMMOND 
Dr. Priscilla Machado, a new addition to the Political 


Science Department at UVM, has migrated to Vermont 
fom her native state of Texas. Machado received her 
indergraduate and graduate degrees from Baylor Universi- 
ty, She has previously worked for the Governor, Speaker 
of the House, and Secretary of State in Texas. She was 
also chosen to be the research assistant to Chief Supreme 
Court Justice Warren Burger. 


Cynic: Tell us about the basketball court at the 


Supreme Court. =: 


Machado: Well, the basketball court was one floor 


above the actual Supreme Court. It’s there for recrea- 
tion but the thing that makes it fun is that several of 
the Justices did play. Justice White was the one who 


“played the most, but mostly it was clerks playing. And — 


| was the only female who played. It was kind of in- 
teresting because all these lawyers were trying to figure 


Out, can we let her play? should we let her play? what 


{ently fired 
Mst me who didn’t like her, she turned a host of peo- 


she gets hurt? The first time I played, if I got an 


“bow, people would turn around and say “‘I’m sorry, 


M sorry.” But after a few times I was just as bloodied 


everyone else. It’s quite unusual at first being the 


Cy male, but you get used to it. 
\ynic: Where did you go to college? 
chado: Well, I went to Baylor University as an 


indetgraduate. I went on a basketball 
Mhleticlacademic scholarship. I played on a team for a 


While He [3 
Appr well, it’s kind of unusual. I had done a lot 


school, I.had won a lot of awards in basket- 
- But I wanted to be a co-ed — I just wanted to be 


ini dy. I wanted to go to class, I didn’t want to be 
E. ‘Major, I was a history/political science major. I 
petted to be on-campus, I didn’t want to be on a 
tidy school bus somewhere playing all the time. I also 


e) 


t like the coach who made us all be P.E. majors 
tied to dictate all our schedules. She was conse- 
in the middle of the year. So, it wasn’t 


away from the sport. And I played lots of in- 
s. | went to college to go to college, not really 


"© play sports. 


, ene And then where’d you go to get a graduate 


Machado: I stayed at Baylor and got a Master’s and 


weet work at Baylor law school. Then I took a 


“achalf off and worked in politics. 1 worked for 


Tf Bvernot (of Texas), the speaker of the House in 


and the Secretary of State in Texas. And I did 


ie, 


re, J 


everything from writing speeches to campaign fund- 
raising to writing legislation, anything they needed. 
Then I went back to graduate school at the University 
of Texas at Austin. I went to law school the same 
time I went to graduate school but my law school 
career is very much oriented to teaching. | took 9 
Constitutional Law classes, I took it from everyone 
who taught it. I knew what I wanted to do with it and 
not really practice it. When I finished all my com- 
prehensive exams, which advanced me to candidacy, 
then I went to work for Burger on the Court. 

Cynic: Did they pull you out of law school to 
work for them? 

Machado: Well, originally they wanted me to come 
in January which was kind of mid-year, and I didn’t 
want to do that. So, I eneded up coming in the sum- 
mer and staying through. It was kind of my choice to 
do it — they didn’t coerce me into anything. | 
thought it was a great priviledge and a great chance to 
do something. 

Cynic: How did you get chosen? 

Machado: I think it was luck. Everyone is extremely 
well qualified at that level. Everyone’s resume is 
wonderful. It’s luck. Some of it’s just matching per- 
sonalities with the justices. I don’t think that I was 
exceptional given the pool, everyone had great 
qualifications. It’s written, you give writing samples, 
then you give interviews. And | got the job. And it 
was a lot of fun, it was a very rewarding experience, 
but it was also very frustrating. I did some exceptional 
things but I also did some things that bored me to 
tears. One day I’d be working on portions of an opi- 
nion of a case, looking at sites, actually writing parts 
of opinions. And it’s kind of neat for me to open a 
law book and say ‘‘I wrote that, part of the law.’ 
Other days I’d work the Xerox machine. So, the job 
had tremendous ups and downs. Because, we were not 
permanent staff, we were temporary staff. And people 


-who were permanent there resented us kind of cutting 


in and coming out and running the show. We were 
the hot-shots. We’d come in and work for the justices 
then leave. 

Cynic: What was Chief Justice Burger’s personali- 
ty like? 

Machado:If you could dream up in a movie who. you 
could cast for the Chief Justice role, Burger would be 
the perfect person. The deep, booming voice, the 
white mane of hair, the real presence of authority. I 
found him very congenial but distant to us — a very 
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Priscilla Machado is a Political Science professor at UVM. She has worked as a reaserch assistant to Supreme Court Justice Warren Burger. 


busy man. I mean, this is a man that picks up the 
phone and calls the White House regurally, has 
Reagan’s direct line. It’s not as if we were very impor- 
tant to him in his personal life. In his professional life 
we were. He gave us lots of work to do and we were 
responsible to him. 


I found probably the most engaging, personality-wise | 


was Justice Brennan and Justice O’Connor. She was 
great. She was very nice to me because she was born 
in Texas and I’m from Dallas, so she was great. So she 
was very friendly to me. And Justicer Brennan was 
kind of the old war-horse that’s been around for a 
while. He would tell great stories, old stories about the 
Roosevelt court. So he was very interesting, very live- 
ly to be around. But they were all very candid with us, 
very nice and friendly. 

Cynic: But you did go to one of their houses, 
didn’t you? g 

Machado: To Burger’s, he invited us all over for 
dinner one night. It was fun. He was good to us in 
that we were, in some ways, part of his family. He saw 
us in that way. But we didn’t get a lot of glimpses 
backstage of him. I-think, of all of chem, we saw less 
of him from backstage. The thing that was the best 
was, we had a party at the end of the semester, which 
was a student loan party — everyone who’s been in 
college that long has a tremendous student loan — so . 


we decided we would all bring our coupon books and ~~ 


line them up and measure who had the worst debt to. 
pay the teacher. So that was the purpose of this party 
and we were all there playing. Burger has a permanent 
clerk on Burger’s staff who works for him regularly, 
and that’s where the party was. And Burger called 
him one night during this party and he asked what we 
were doing and he came over. He just kind of dropped 
what he was doing and came over. 

Cynic: Do they all have wives and children? 

Machado: Most of them are old enough at this 
point that their children have grandchildren. For ex- 
ample, Potter Stewart, who wasn’t on the Court when 
I was there but was a retired Justice, his son is a 
lawyer in Vermont. Many of them, their children are 
grown, but their spouses are around. Some of them, 
the spouses are around quite frequently. For example, 
O’Connor’s husband, who is quite a proficient lawyer, 
was in the court regularly to hear oral arguments, and 
attended court functions and receptions, and parties 
with her. Many of them are quite social, other ones 
you don’t see around as much. Most of them have a 
total outside life from the courtroom. 
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Billings beach opens 
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UVM students enjoy the recent spring weather in front of the Billings Student Center. 


Students conduct survey for sociology class 


Find teenage males unprepared to be fathers at this stage in their lives 


By WENDY 
FULLERTON 

Last week, one hundred 
freshmen and sophomore 
males were asked their opi- 
nions of becoming a 
teenage father in a ques- 
tionnaire survey done by 
three juniors at UVM. 

The study, done by 
Christine Striano, Marjorie 
Gear and Karin Marotto 

.dealt with questions per- 
taining to how these males 
would feel if they were to 
become fathers at this point 
in their lives, It included 

_ questions about how they 
were fathered, the feelings 
they have for their fathers 
and how these feelings 
would effect the way in 
which they would father 
their own children. 

In today’s society, 
teenage males are partly 
responsible for 1.1. million 
unintentional pregnancies 
each year. Statistics on how 
many teenage males 

become fathers, their 
average age, or how they 
feel about having this 
responsibility as a teenager 
are not available today. The 
reasons for this absence of 
facts is one of choice. The 
fathers and mothers in 
these circumstances are 
lacking community support 
and are being ignored, so 
they are not making 
themselves available in 
order to: make firm 
statistics, according to the 
surveyors. 
_ According to Barret and 
Robinson from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at 


4 


Charlotte, ‘‘Teenage 
fathers are often described 
as self-centered, pleasure- 
seeking, irresponsible and 
uncaring men. In books and 
movies they are shown as 
males interested primarily 
in sexual gratification who 
hit the road at the first hint 
of pregnancy.” 

How many teenage 
fathers really feel this way? 
The number is unknown. 
Although the _ statistical 
numbers of teenage fathers 
are extremely high, these 
factors are not easily found. 
Because of this ignorance 
on the part of society, a 
study was done here to see 
how teenagers would feel if 


family where the father was 
deceased. 

Included in the question- 
naire was a section pertain- 
ing to information about 
their fathers. Interviewees 
were asked to define what 
they thought the role of a 
father to be. Eighty-seven 
percent of the males felt 
that their father’s major 
role was to be a provider. 
One male referred to his 
father as a “‘bank,”’ and said 
he felt that his father was 
responsible only for his 
education and the financ- 
ing of a car. Another male 
stated that a father was 
“‘the man who always cares 
for you, no matter what the 


In today’s society, teenage males 


are partly responsible 


for 1.1 


million unintentional pregnancies 


each year. 


they were part of the 
statistic. 

Out of the one hundred 
people surveyed, 36 percent 
were from Vermont, 16 per- 
cent were from 
Massachusetts, 11 percent 
from New York, and the re- 
maining were from other 
places in the United States 
and abroad. Twenty-three 


percent came from families ‘ 


whose parents were divorc- 
ed, while 76 percent came 
from families whose parents 
were married. The remain- 
ing 1 percent came from a 


situation; the man who 
knows me best — the per- 
son who I can always talk 
to.” Fifty percent of those 
surveyed felt that their 
father fulfilled his role very 
well. 

The males were asked to 
rate the degree of com- 
munication between their 
fathers and themselves. 
Their communication was 
said to be moderately open 
according to 49 percent, 
while 43 percent said that 
they seldom experienced 
physical closeness. Also, 73 


percent stated that they 
knew their fathers very well 
as a person. Contrary to 
this, 64 percent said that 
they missed out on 
something in the father/son 
relationship. However, 72 
percent stated that they 
would father their children 
much the same way as they 
were fathered. 

The next section of the 
questionnaire dealt with 
how those surveyed would 
feel if they were to become 
fathers at this point in their 
lives. When. given a 
hypothetical situation in 
which their girlfriend 
became pregnant and there 
was no other choice but to 
keep the baby, 36 percent 
said that they would hate it. 
Eighteen percent said that 
they would take on the 
responsibility and 17 per- 
cent said that they felt that 
they were not responsible 
enough to care for the 
child. Ninety-two percent 
answered that they would 
prefer to wait until a later 
age before they became a 
father. One male said, ‘“‘I 
have never had that much 
responsibility before. My 
God, I am not even old 


_enough to drink!” 


Another male said, ‘““The 
cynicism of my age would 
hinder optimistic yearnings 
for my child.” 

Referring to educational 
status, 64 percent said that 
they would not give up 
their education for a child. 

Those who were surveyed 
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Activist discusses 
civil disobedience 


By KAREN GILES 

Peace activist Brian 
Willson, who lost his legs 
last fall during a demonstra- 
tion at a California naval 
base, visited the UVM cam- 
pus on Wednesday to speak 
on the role of civil disobe- 
diance in society. 

Accompanied by his wife, 
Holly Rauen, and her son 
Gabriel, Willson told of the 
“assault.’”’ On September 1, 
1987, Willson was sitting 
on the train tracks outside 
of the Concord Naval Base 
in California. Willson and 
over a hundred other peo- 
ple were protesting because 
of the cargo of the train, 
Gattling gun ammunition 
on its way to El Salvador. 

By naval regulations the 
train was not supposed to 
move until all the pro- 
testors were either arrested 
or moved off the tracks. But 


orders were violated as so-: 


meone from the top gave 
orders to run the train, ac- 
cording to Willson. ‘‘He 
said, ‘Move the train. 
We're going to have a con- 
frontation with these peo- 
ple sooner or later,’’’ said 
Willson. The train was 
moving three times its nor- 
mal speed. 

Willson suffered exten- 
sive physical injuries. His 
skull was fractured, both his 
legs severed, his right wrist 
and shoulder broken, his 
ear torn off, and one of his 
kidneys bruised. 

“T had a right to expect 
arrest and prosecution, not 


maiming and not atten. | 
murder,” said Willson, Pied 

As a result of the ing}. 
dent, three members Of the 
train crew — the engine 
and the two spotter _ 
have filed a law suit against 
Willson for Causing them 
emotional duress, “] have 
empathy for them, but the 
should sue the navy <a 
ordered them to run aq train 
without regard to the 
demonstrators on the 
tracks,”’ said Willson. “But 
now they have added them 
(the navy officials who gave 
the order) to their suit.” 

Willson himself has ip. 
itiated a law suit against the 
navy for violating his civil 
rights. 

In addition to the Califor. 
nia demonstration, Willson 
talked about his recent trip 
to Nicaragua where he was 
awarded the Augusto Cesar 
Sandino Award by Presi. 
dent Daniel Ortega. There 
are only seven other people 
in the world who have 
received this award, and 
they are all heads-of-states, 
When Ortega bestowed the 
award he refered to Willson ~ 
as “‘the Head-of-State of the 
Consciousness of North 
America.” 

The Sandino Award is 
the Nicaraguan equivalent 
of the U.S.’s Congressional 
Medal of Honor. “The 
award is given to people 
who don’t believe in 
mothers and _ fathers of 
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Activist Brian Willson had both his legs severed during a demons!® 
tion last fall protesting a shipment of arms to El Salvador. 
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§.A. Senate initiates new members 


Senate attempting to get SAT scores de-emphasized at admissions 


By KIM 
~ §CHNEIDERMAN 

Four new senators were 
appointed at the eighteenth 
meeting of the Student 
Association (SA) last 
Thursday March 31st. Mol- 
ly Bryan, Jeff Mitchell, 
Loren Monroe, (all off- 
campus representatives), 
and John Quin from Davis 
Hall were recognized by a 
unanimous consensus. 

“Tt seems to me that stu- 
dent voice has been 
diminishing. I want to 
make a change and this is 
where I think I should 
start,” Quin, who is curr- 
rently involved with 
developing a food co-op 
program, explained to the 
Senate committee. 

Prior to the appointment 
the Senate was having pro- 
blems with absenteeism. 
Therefore, new senators 
were needed to fill old 
vacancies. 

President Dave Pope also 
announced the assembly of 
the Student Advisory 
Forum which was held this 
past Tuesday, April 5th and 
geared at developing long- 
range plans to increase 
ethnic diversity among 
UVM students. Pope com- 
mented that time frames are 
a major concern. ‘‘We have 
to think about where we 
‘want to be two to four to 
“ten years from now,” he 
said. 

The Constitution Com- 
mittee will also hold a 
public forum this week: to 
contemplate possible 
changes in the SA Senate 
Constitution. Any sugges- 
tions are welcomed. 

Also on the agenda was a 
program sponsored by the 
Student Affairs Committee 
that will de-emphasize the 
importance of SAT scores. 
Hopefully, this will shift the 
weight that statistics have 
on admission requirements. 
It also announced that the 
Faculty Senate is working 
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By LIZ DELANEY 
A recent sit-in on Presi- 
dent’s Row by the ‘Water- 
man 19” has prompted a re- 
examination of the judicial 
board (J Board) system by 
Members of the Student 
sociation, the IRA 
Council, and UVM’s 
faculty. 
The current judicial 
system, in which of- 
“<nses ate reviewed by a jury 
t students, applies only to 
dents living in the 
University residence halls. 
hose who live off campus 
not have the J Board op- 
hn and are disciplined 
'rectly by the 
administration. 
Posal is in the works 


on a four credit academic 
system. 

“This would enable 
students to take, for exam- 
ple, four classes at four 
credits each for a total of 
sixteen credits.”’ 

Ray Steen of the S.A. 
Committee on Legislative 
Action (COLA) presented 
the possibility of circulating 
a pamphlet next fall which 
would consist of housing 
tips. This would be 
distributed to those 
students planning on mov- 
ing off-campus the follow- 
ing year. All information 
would be derived from 
several parties. ‘‘This will 
be a way of keeping in 
touch with people who live 
around you,” he said. 

The Finance Committee 
is currently reviewing 
Senate club budgets while 
awaiting student activities 
updates. The Senate has 
until April 18th to look 
over recommendations. 
These recommendations 
will then be voted on the 
following week. All clubs 


Senators (| to r) Loren Monroe, Brad Lichtenstein, and John Quinn ponder the issues at last Thursday’s S.A. 


meeting. 


that would change this 
system. According to S.A. 
President Dave Pope, ‘‘We 
want to establish a separate 
] Board that would encom- 
pass both on- and off- 
campus students.” This 
board would supplant the 
IRA judicial boards now in 
place. 

“It’s the IRA J Board on 
a larger level,” said Mike 
Mangan, IRA President. 
“(The proposal allows for) 
anybody who goes against 
University policy to have 
the choice of going in front 
of his peers.” The proposal 
will be discussed at the IRA 
meeting on Tuesday. 

In addition, Pope would 
like changes in the way that: 


will then be made aware of 
the final decisions. 

The. Student Action 
Committee reported its ef- 
forts concerning the on- 
campus recruitment policy. 


Mikka Nash told the 


_Senate that she had con- 


tacted other schools to 
make inquiries and receive 
feedback. 

As previously mention- 
ed,John Quin is currently 
exploring the possibility of 
a student food co-op. This 
would involve approximate- 
ly twenty-five students run- 
ning their own kitchen. 
Quin proposed the Living 
and Learning Center as a 
possible location for the 
group. “This would serve 
the purpose of providing an 
atmosphere where students 
could work together,”’ Quin 
remarked. 

Quin said the Inter- 
Residential Association 
(IRA) supports this move- 
ment, however, he said 
when he spoke with the ad- 
ministration they were 


reluctant; predicting future 


J Board justices are chosen, 
taking the responsibilty 
from Residential Life and 
placing it in the hands of 
students. These students 
would be those in elected 
positions, such as S.A., 
IRA, and the Interfraterni- 
ty Council. ‘‘Students 
should be responsible for 
the selection of their own J 


_ Board,’’ said Pope. 


According to University 
policy, faculty, staff, and 
students are all subject to 
the dissent and disruption 
policy. The Student Affairs 
Committee of the Faculty 
Senate has proposed the 
formation of a board that 
will determine if student of- 
fenses ate also dissent and 
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problems with insurance 
and the cost of a lease. 

By unanimous consensus 
the SA Senate recognized 
the Fashion Arts and Con- 
sumer Studies (FACS) as an 
educational group. This 
club is directed at providing 
job related skills outside of 
the classroom. It intends to 
draw attention to the Mer- 
chandising, Consumer 
Studies and Design 
(MCSD) program. 

Recreational Sports is in 
need of equipment storage 
space. ‘Most sports clubs 
have no place to put their 
equipment,’’ contended 
Marty Freedman. Daniel 
Schwartz proposed a resolu- 
tion to build storage space. 

Nexus will be holding a 
Lifestyle and Leadership 
program April 9th spon- 
sored by the Student Ac- 
tivities Office. This will 
consist of panel discussions, 
presentations and 
workshops. $5.00 will cover 
the entire day, including 
meals. 


PHEN MOUNT 


Student Association members propose revision of 
UVM’s Judicial Board to adjudicate for all students 


disruption cases. The board 
would be made up of two 
students, two faculty 
members, two staff, and one. 
dean. 

Pope opposes this pro- 
posal because the board 
would only review student 
offenders. ‘‘It’s not fair for 
faculty and staff to sit on a 
board if students don’t have 
the same right.” 

The suggested J Board 
changes will be discussed 
later in the month and 
Pope expects that a formal 
proposal will come up 
before the S.A: Senate 
before the end of the 
semester. 
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CLASSES FOR THE > 
JUNE 13 EXAM © 
BEGIN APRIL 14. 


655-3300 


EKAPLAN 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER UD. 
20 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI, VT 05404 


CAREER OPPORTUNITY IN SALES 


Alan’s Business Machine’s, Barre, VT is 
accepting resumes to be considered for Sales 
Associate positions available in May ‘88. Will be 
responsible for servicing existing accounts and 
establishing new ones in central and southern 
Vermont. Preference will be given to those can- 
didates who have a business degree, are self 
motivated, and can demonstrate 
professionalism. 

Alan’s offers training, salary and an ex- 
cellent commision combined with an attractive 


benefit package. Send resume(no phone 
calls, please) to: 


Lauren Hart 
Vice President 

Alan’s Business Machines 
46 North Main Street 
Barre, VT 05641 


Cold, crisp water, crashing, 
racing and scrambling 
downstream. 

T he Winooski River ts at 
its best! 


Come join us! ! 


| WATER 
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By STPEHEN 
MOUNT 

Two rallies on two dif- 
ferent subjects took place 
last week in front of Royall 
Tyler Theatre. The ‘first, 
about sexism in the media, 
was a peaceful speak-out, 
with several prominent 
woman leaders on campus 
speaking their minds in 
front of an open mike. 

The second rally was 
something relatively new 
for this campus, something 
termed a “‘sing-out.’’ There 
were several musicians play- 
ing in front of Royall Tyler 
for about an hour, combin- 
ed with informative 
speeches by Danny Fisher 
about the war in Nicaragua, 
and by Terry Allen about 
UVM’s role in the produc- 
tion of poison gases. 

After the singing and 
speeches, a group of about 
thirty people walked by 
Bailey-Howe Library, 
through the underpass, and 
stopped in front of the 
Military Studies building 
where they wrote on the 
walls and sidewalks with 
colored chalk and sang both 
modern and classic songs of 
protest. 

Throughout hte entire 
protest, there was a stress 
on non-violence and even 
the discussions between 


members of ROTC and the 


Old Billings 


By HILLARY 
HOFFMAN 
For just over one hundred 
years the Billings Library 
has graced College Row, 
and, along with Old Mill 
and Williams, has 
represented some of the 
University of Vermont’s 
most stylized architecture. 
Frederick Billings, a 
member of the class of 
1844, donated the money 
for the building’s construc- 
tion. He was president of 
the Northern Pacific 
Railroad and the “‘Billings”’ 
of Billings, Montana, but 


protestors, while pas- 
sionate, were quiet. Perhaps 
the best way to describe the 
scene, is to say that 
members of the two groups 
tried to understand the op- 
posing viewpoint camly, 
though few, if any, were 
swayed. 

At the rally the day 
before, the crowd was 
diverse, even Vice Provost 
Carolyn Elliott spoke her 
peace: “‘I spent time 
wondering about how and 
what was wrong with (the 
ad printed in the March 3 


issue of the Cynic). If the ad 
doesn’t portray women, 
then what does it portray? 
Men’s fantasies about 
women?”’ 

Gordon Lewis, a 
sociology professor, said 
that “‘the reason advertising 
(objectifies women) is that 
all advertising likes to have 
a broad-base cultural pat- 
tern. We all have to do our 
part to change fundamental 
attitudes. Women, you 
have to work on men. Its 
become so implanted in 
men, they don’t even 


ni 
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Rallies on sexism in media, U.S. policy Ne 
Cent. America held in front of Roy 


& 


Re 


UVM students (I to r) Laura Hickin, Danielle Schwartz confront Major Christopher Wheeler at a sng: poe 
U.S. involvement in Central America. 


realize its there.” . 


Jennifer Grant, of the 


Burlington Women’s Ra 
Crisis Center asked, “Why 
are one out of three women 
going to be raped? [ts 
because men_ have the 
power. We all become 
numb from what we see on 
TV. Rape is power, 
Treating women as sex ob- 
jects gives men that power, 
To stop rape in our society, 
we need to change our at 
titudes — we don’t need 
bodies to sell beer.” 


Library filled with historical spirit. 


he never forgot his 
Woodstock, Vermont 
upbringing. 

The architect, Henry 
Hobson Richardson, was 
one of America’s foremost 
architects. 

The Billings Library is a 
product of these two strong 
willed men: Richardson 
supplied the artistic vision 
while Billings watched the 
economics. The two men 
met and spoke together on- 
ly once. From then on, ar- 
rangements’ were made 
through the office of 
Buckham, who was presi- 


dent of the University at . 
the time. 

Billings wanted a building 
that befitted the 12,000 
books of George Perkins 
Marsh’s personal collec- 
tion. Marsh had planned to 
bequeath his books to his 
alma mater but financial 
difficulties made this im- 
possible. Instead, Billings 
bought the collection and 
donated it to the Universi- 
ty. Before the design of the 
library was decided, Billings 
said he wanted something 
impressive and unique to 
house the famous collection 


The Billings apse demonstrates Richardson’s squat, Romanesque style. 
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of his old and_ honored 
friend. . 

Among Richardson's 
credits are Boston’s Trinity 
church, the enormous 
Albany State Capital, and 
Harvard’s Austin and Sever 


About 
Vermont 


i 
Halls. His work came to be 


described as Richardsonian 


se ee 


Romanesque because he 
drew inspiration from the — 


Romanesque of 12th cet 
tury France but distinguish 
ed his work with good pla 
ning and striking shape 
and spaces. 
The oldest of fou! 
children, Richardson show 
ed an interest in drawing 
and excelled 3! 
mathematics from his 
youth. Although his farnily 
wanted a career ’in 


military for him, a bad stut 


ter made him_ ineligible 


’ After a year at the Univers 


ty of Louisiana, he was 
cepted at Harvard Univers 
ty, and planned on becot 
ing a civil engineer. By the 
time he graduate® 
however, it was cleat that 


please turn to page ? 
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UVM’s political science 


department was excited to 


‘host their guest speaker Pro- 
fessor Richard Fenno. Fen- 
“no, a professor at the 
University of Rochester for 
the past thirty years and an 
expert on Congressional 
and consitituent relation- 
ships, came to UVM to lec- 


"ure on senatorial behavior 


in connection with their 
eee ornine: 
aigning cycles. 
a. has published five 
books on his political 
research. Three of these are 
directly related to Congress; 
The Power of the Purse, Con- 
gressmen in Committees, and 
Homestyle. The latest 
publication, Homestyle,- 
won the Woodrow Wilson 
Award in 1979, a year after 
it was published. Fenno’s 
lecture stemmed from this 


book. 
meena t ive o-f 
Massachusetts, Fernno 


received his Bachelors and 
Masters degrees at Amherst 
and his Ph.D. at Harvard. 
_He was the president of the 
Political Science Organiza- 
tion for the 1984-85 term 
and is “the idol’? of UVM 
professor Garrison Nelson. 

Nelson gave the introduc- 
tion describing Fenno as ‘“‘a 
most creative, selfless, and 
giving person.” He later: 
said for a person of his 
caliber Fenno, was the most 
accessible to speak with and 
appreciative of other scien- 
tist’s research. 

For six years, or the full 
cycle of a U.S. Senator’s 
term, Fenno watched the 
actions of two senators, 
both at home in their 


Tespective states and in 
Washington. The purpose 
of his study was to observe 


a ; 


a ae 


__ “pecker Richard Fenno spoke in Billings Campus Theater on cam- 


eaker analyzes 
senators’ 


actions 


possible influencing factors 
of the senator’s lives at 
home and its link to their 
governing patterns in 
office. 

The two example 
senators Fenno used were 
Senator Arlane Spector, a 
Republican from Penn- 
sylvania, and Senator Dan 
Quail, a Republican from 
Indiana. 

When asked “Why these 
two Senators?”’ by Professor 
Priscilla Machado, political 
science professor at UVM, 
Fenno answered, “‘I wanted 
one from a big state, which 
was Spector, and I wanted a 
conservative, which turned 
out to be Quail.‘ He later 
explained that his choices 
were also limited by who 
won their races. 

Spector, a lawyer and past 
district attorney (DA), was 
50 years old in 1980, the 
beginning of the study. He 
had suffered a long string of 
defeats in his political 
career, and ran all his cam- 
paigns very aggressively or 
more accurately, with a 
“prosecutor’s style.” He 
believed in the media and 
held press conferences 
almost every day. 

Quail is Spector’s op- 
posite. He had never lost a 
campaign, was politically 
young at the mere age of 30, 
and he was relatively 
unknown, having no job 
experience. In fact, the 
media joked about his cam- 
paign, saying, ‘“Are we sen- 
ding him to Congress or 
camp?” 

From explaining their 
backgrounds, Fenno began 
to correlate their pasts to 
their actions in 
Washington and their 
governing techniques. 


please turn to page 8 
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“Taking Summer classes helped 
‘me lighten my course load.” 


Donald Debuque 
Management Engineering Major 


Give yourself a break by taking Summer courses — they're the same ones we offer 
during the Fall and Spring. This means you'll lighten your academic load. 

Registration for Summer Session is going on right now. Pick up your free copy of 
FOCUS, the Summer Catalog, at convenient locations across campus. FOCUS will give 
you a complete listing of the courses offered, as well as 
housing and registration information. 

If you prefer, we'll send you a free copy of 
FOCUS. Just call us or mail the coupon. 


1 

1 

] 
P| WE ities . 
Fine Posse : 
Yes | want to know more about 


* Summer Session, please send 
me my free copy of FOCUS. 


Name 
Address 
City. ; State Zip = 


Mail to: University of Vermont, Continuing Education 
322 S. Prospect Street, Burlington, VT 05401 


Clothing 
Collection 


M-F 9:30-9 
Sat. 9:30-6:30 
Sun. 12:00-5 
quantity limited 


VERMONT 
MTN. SHOP 


4 DAKIN’ 
PAGOCYCLE 


227 Main, St Burlington, Vt. 864-6878 863-5581 


TUFF TURE? 


Tame it with aNISHIKI or JAMIS mountain bike 


Nortin Star SPRING 
296 Lakeshore Drive EXPERT 
Colchester 863-3832 REPAIRS 


M-F 10to7/Sat 9to5/Sun11to4 


) Introductory 


AEROBICS OFFER 
3 weeks for $25.00 


Hurry... 


THE 
limited offer! NNGOLEN 


HEALTH 
THE WOOLEN MILL HEALTH CLUB #-CLUB 


20 W. Canal St. Winooski 655-2399 
M-F 6-9 Sat/Sun. 9-6 pm 


SEESESSEESETSSS 
$Volunteers Needed? 


Healthy M&F 18-45 
years needed for study 
on the effects of commonly 
used medications 


To be conducted UHC/UVM 
Call 656-8445 


Monetary compensation up to 


$400.00 available 
BSOSDOPSPLPLSODS SECO 


~ BRONCH 


MYT saath Lopate i tastlt ton get oe 


1% 


OF SHOPOCOSSO LD 


POSS OOOOOOOD 


1st 
Stuffed French Toast $4.50 
Eqgs Benedict $5.25 
Fruit Pancakes $3.95 
Seafood Crepes $5.50 
Petite Sirloin $5.25 
Eggs Louise $5.50 
Fresh Broiled Scallops $5.95 
Belgian Waffle $4.50 
Soup ‘n Salad Bar $5.25 
Quiche ‘n Salad Bar $5.25 


Served with homemade muffins 
and champagne or a mimosa. 
Sundays 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. | 
THE 


WINDJAMMER 


1076 Williston Road S. Burlington 862-6585 


UVM negotiating over 


penalty for hazardous 


waste storage problem 


continued from cover 


vironmental Protection Agency for hazardous waste 
storage, the University says it has “‘taken all safety 
precautions required by regulation,” including putting 
up a chain-link, barbed-wire-topped fence around the 
trailer and posting large warning signs. 

In order to guard against the development of last- 
minute shipping problems, the University has also 
changed its schedule from shipping every 90 days to 
every 60 days. The law requires that the waste be remov- 
ed every 90 days and the new 60-day policy affords UVM 
a safety cushion for unexpected problems. 

Before 1976, the University dd not have an official 
waste management policy. It’s decision to create a pro- 
gram to dispose of hazardous waste came from growing 
concerns as to where hazardous waste from the Universi- 
ty was being dumped. These concerns were born of 
ecological disasters such as Love Canal. 

Prior to the establishment of a University-sponsored 
disposal program, specific departments were responsible 
for disposing of their own waste. Under that system, 
highly toxic chemicals were sometimes poured down the 
drain, according to Barrett. 

Also, according to Barrett, occasionally the bacteria 
used in the purification process at the sewage treatment 
plant in Winooski would suddenly all die. This was 
sometimes due tothe waste which UVM had put into 
the sewage system, he said ‘‘We used to smell stuff in the 
sewer.” 

When the program started “‘it was hard to get depart- 
ments to participate because of the cost,” said Barrett. 
This hesitation caused the administration to begin 
allocating between $5,000 and $10,000 towards a 
disposal program. 

Participation remained low until state-wide disposal 
laws were established, and so ‘‘it made sense to go every 


NGER 
HAZARDOUS 7 
I WRETE STORNGE Dy me 
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UVM’s new trailer for storing toxic waste meets with EPA guidelines, 
Note the high chain-link, barbed-wire-topped fence and large wam- 
ing sign. 


three months because of the amount of waste being — 
generated (for disposal by the program),”’ Barrett said. 

The University is trying to evolve the disposal pro- 
gram further. They-are exploring hiring two other con- 
tractors to help with the disposal of campus waste: _ 
Chemco in Astoria, New York, and New England 
Solvents in the Boston area. 


Speaker analyzes senators 


continued from page 7 


‘Spector did everything 
DA §style,”’ said Fenno. 
Spector became a part of 
the Judiciary Committee 
and promoted a tough anti- 
crime bill. 

‘Quail also reinforced his 
experiences,” said Fenno. 
Quail fell into the Labor 
Committee, merely because 
no one else wanted to be on 
it. He had no immediate 
positions on labor, and did 


~not consciously pick this 


committee. 

However, ‘‘the kid 
developed a distinct gover- 
ning style,” said Fenno. 
Quail created the Junior 
Training Partnership 
Amendment (JTPA). He 
introduced this as the 
Quail-Kennedy bipartisan 
bill, saying, “If you want 
results you have to be 
bipartisan.” 

This move won him a 
larger group of JTPA sup- 
porters but put him at odds 
with his committee chair- 
man, other Republicans, 
the Administration, and in- 
terest groups. Undaunted, 
he continued to play the 
Republican diplomat and 
eventually the bill passed. 

In the mean time, Spec- 
tor was having a tough time 
with his Career Criminal 
Bill, which asked for stiffer 
sentences from state judges. 

Spector was using the 
top-down approach. He had 
no base of support and was 
trying to pass the bill mere- 
ly on his background exper- 
tise and persistence. He 


became known as _ the 
“Spector law firm,’’ and ex- 
hibited behavior Fenno 
called “‘lonerism.” 

Spector’s bill did not not 
pass, but rather was chang- 
ed and passed as the 
Thurmond-Kennedy 
Amendment. 

Fenno pointed out that 
each governing behavior 
was directly related to their 
past political experiences. 
Quail, having no ex- 
perience, just landed in a 
committee. He was without 
heavy party ties, and was 
able to win on _ his 
personality. 


Sanders outlines goals 


continued from page 2 
Sanders said. And within a 
year and a half Sanders says 
he hopes to have the city’s 
landfill transformed into an 
urban park. 

The waterfront was 
another issue for which 
Sanders showed strong con- 
cern, especially in terms of 
regulating future develop- 
ment there so that it can be 
“enjoyed by generations to 
come.” 

“In terms of waterfront 
development the single 
most important issue is the 
aquisition of property on 
the waterfront which is now 
privately owned,” he said. 
Sanders also announced the 
opening of the community 
boat house on the lake, 
which will take place in 
eary July. 

Citing the growing 
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Spector used his DA ex- 
perience to try to bully his 
bill through. His un- 
cooperative nature and top- 
heavy campaigning did rt 
get him voters for his pro- 
posal. This is in keeping 
with his four previous cam- 
paign defeats. 

Concluding his study 
with the senators ‘incum- 
bent campaigns, Fenno tied 
his theories together: the 
re-election campaign slogan 
for Spector read, ‘Fighting 
hard for Pennsylvania.” 
Quail’s read, “Effective 
leadership for Indiana.” 
Both men were re-elected. 


numbers of homeless both 
nation-wide and in Burl- 
ington, Sanders called for 
passage of two affordable 
housing bills this year to 
help remedy the situation. 
The first he called an 
“inclusionary zoning’’ bill. 
It would require developers 
wishing to build in the city 
of Burlington to build a cer- 
tain percentage of affor- 
dable housing in addition to 


the other possibly higher — 


priced units. Secondly, 
Sanders called for an evic- 
tion law which would pro- 
tect ‘‘good tenants” from 
“arbitrary eviction.” 

In closing, Sanders called 
upon the Board of 
Aldermen to “‘put aside pet- 
tiness and bickering,”’ say- 
ing, ‘‘there is an enormous 
amount of work that has to 
be done.” 


Activist 


children,” said Willson. 

Willson was visiting 
Nicaragua for the fourth 
time for two reasons. First, 
it was a ‘“‘homecoming, my 
return to my other home.” 
And second, it was to “ex 
plore the creation of the 
Citizen’s Peace Force.” 
This is a project to put 
North Americans into 
Nicaragua to ‘‘begin 
rebuilding whatever we 
have destroyed,” said 
Willson. 

There are already 500 
people who want to go, an 
the project hasn’t even got 
ten off the ground yet, $2! 
Willson. 

In a press conference, 
Willson addressed the “Ss 
called invasion” Y 
Nicaraguan troops int? 
Honduran territory in eat'Y 
March. ‘Nicaragua nevel 
crossed the border betwee? 
March 6 and March 16, 
1988,” said Willson. “The 
U.N. (United Nations) sai 
there was a possible incu 
sion for two miles” which M6 
legal because = the “hot 

ursuit principle.” 
P Bue tla “unlikely that 
they (the Nicaragua? 
troops) crossed because i 
river is five feet deep, ‘ 
Willson. “An invasion °Y 
Nicaragua is simply fey 
empting the continued i 
vasions by the Contras: 


a 


Billings exemplifies 


Romanesque style 


| 


| 


continued from page 6 
his heart belonged to 


architecture. 
In the summer of 1859 © 


Richardson was admitted to 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
Paris. There he studied 
under Louis Jules Andre. 
Life in the French capital 
was enjoyable. He was 
popular, loved his work and 
had plenty of money. But 
the Civil War brought an 


end to his plantation and 
his prosperity. 


eS 


7 
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Determined to be in- 
dependent, he got a job 
with the help of Andre. His 
first real work experience as 
an architect was therefore 


put into it, rather than 
anything should be 
wanting.” 

However, as costs con- 
tinued to climb, Billings 
grew uneasy. The ar- 
chitect’s original estimates 
did not include heating, 
shelving, floors or the base- 


‘ment stairs. Also, all the 


furniture needed to be 
designed. Billings detailed 
more expenses in a later let- 
ter to Buckham including, 
‘‘...the stone arch at a cost 
of $1329, the carvings on 
the hammer beams at a cost 
of $330. We shall be expen- 
ding I judge nearly $10,000 
over the $100,000, but be- 


Richardson, the architect of 
UVM’s Billings Center, drew his 
inspiration from the Romanesque 


of 12th century 


France but 


distinguished his work with good 
planning and striking shapes and 


spaces. 


under the influence of 
French architects schooled 
in the doctrines of Neo- 
Greco rationalism. 

This was a difficult period 
for Richardson. Trying to 
forget the war at home and 
his poverty, he lost himself 
in his work and studies. 
Because his schoolwork suf- 
fered, he never received a 
diploma. These bleak years 
shaped the individualism 
that would later be manifest 
in his architecture. 

When the Civil War end- 


ed, Richardson returned to ~ 


the United States, married 


and. eventually settled in ° 


Boston. After his plans for 
the First Unitarian Church 
of Springfield were ac- 
cepted in 1866, his fame 
spread quickly. During this 
period, good architects were 
€w, especially ones with 
Richardson’s originality 
and expertise. With the 
1870 building of Trinity 

aurch, he had become na- 
tionally known. 

In 1883 when the search 
for: an architect for the 
library ended with Richard- 
son, Billings was originally 
unimpressed with the ar- 
chitect’s fame or first library 
Proposal. As the design 
‘merged, however, Billings 
came more and more ex- 
cited with the project, even 
Ww. . 3 became obvious 

the original gift of 

000 would not cover it. 
ha os = President 

a » Billings wrote, 
That library must be right 
‘very way—it bears - my 
name! It is to be for all 
- Are i sure the 

1 apse is large enough? 

Let us make it all sae ae 
fen 28 well as outside. A 
; sone more better be 


a 
i 7 
t 


x 
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ing in the forthing I must 
not stop at these last expen- 
ditures which are needful to 
finish up the work becom- 
ingly ... It is lucky that I 
made my gift when I did: I 
am too poor to make it 
now.” 

As the library neared 
completion, Billings refused 
to fund the installation of 
electrical lighting, which 
was at the time extremely 
new and 
1911, Billings’s son paid for 
electrical lighting. The 
total cost of the structure 
came to $150,000. 

Billings Library was 
dedicated at commence- 
ment in June, 1885. True to 
character, Billings was not 
at the ceremony. Instead, 
he sent a letter to the 
University offering his 
gratitude for all that the in- 
stitution had given him. In 
1890, he was awarded an 
honorary degree and when 
he died, he left an endow- 
ment for the school. 

Since its completion 103 
years ago, the Billings 
building has seen genera- 
tions of students come and 
go. When the book collec- 
tion grew to’ exceed the 
shelf space, the library was 
moved and the building was 
converted into a student 
center. Frederick Billings 
can look down from his 
place above the fireplace 
mantel and see that his 
wish for his building has 
been fulfilled, ‘It will be for 


all time.” 


*An article written by 


Richard H. Janson for The 
University of Vermont Alum- 
ni azine, May 1963 was 
instrumental in providing 
the information for this 
article. 
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innovative. In~ 


“This Summer I'm taking a course 
and still working full-time.” 


Ron Corcoran | 
Agricultural & Resource 
Economics Major 


Summer Session courses are designed to fit into your schedule. So you'll have time 
to work, play, and go to school. One 

Registration for Summer Session is going on right now. Pick up your free copy of 
PREVIEW at convenient locations across campus. PREVIEW will give you a complete 
listing of the courses offered, as well as housing and 
registration information. 

If you prefer, we'll send you a free copy of 
PREVIEW. Just call us or mail the coupon. 


& 


Dogsoilities 


| want to know more about 
" Summer Session, please send 
me my free copy of PREVIEW. 


Continuing 


Education 


Yes 


Name 
Address 
City 


State___Zip “a 


Mail to: University of Vermont, Continuing Education 
322 S. Prospect Street, Burlington, VT 05401 


A103 


Art and reason 


When Mark and I decided to spend 
the weekend at his mother’s house, 

I never imagined I would be walking 
into a mouse’s nightmare. There were 
cats everywhere. 

Cat plaques, cat statues, cat clocks, 
even a cat mat. I couldn’t begin to dupli- 
cate her collection of kitty litter if I spent 
a year at a garage sale. Conspicuously 
absent, however, was a real cat. Strange, 
I thought, and began to fear that a 
weekend with cat woman could be a 

lot less than purrfect. 
But then she came home, and 
Mark introduced her. She was 
dressed surprisingly well—no 
leopard pants. In fact, you 
could say she was the cat’s meow, 
but Id rather not. 
She offered me a cup of Dutch Choc- 
olate Mint. Now that was something 
I could relate to. Then she brought it 
out in the most beautiful, distinctly 
unfeline china Id ever seen. As we 
sipped, I found out that Mrs. Campbell 
has my same weakness for chocolate, 
loves the theater as much as I do, but, 
incredibly, never saw “Cats.” So Mark 
and I are taking her next month. 


General Foods” International Coffees. 
Share the feeling. 


© 1988 General Foods Corp. 
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Introducing this year’s candidates for S.A. _ 


By KATHY SCHWARTZ 

S.A. elections for 
presidential and vice 
presidential positions will 


‘be held on April 13 and 14 


at various locations across 
campus. 

Below, we present the 
candidates that will be on 
the ballot next week, and 
what they think are the 
most important issues fac- 


ing UVM. 


Ron Swanson 
President 
Dino Cappello 
Vice President 


Swanson and Cappello 
are pursuing what they call 
a ‘‘very big change.’’ These 
candidates believe that the 
S.A. Senate is not represen- 
tative of enough of the stu- 
dent body at UVM. They 
assert that the S.A. only in- 
volves about 20 to 25 per- 


Ron Swanson. 


cent of the students here, 
the same people running for 
offices, the same people 
voting, and ‘‘probably the 


these forums’’ each year. 
Swanson and Cappello 
think it time for some “‘new 
blood.’’ Swanson said that 
one of his clear objectives is 
“to represent those students 
who have been 
unrepresented in the past 
two or three years.”’ 
Swanson and Cappello 
say they have done reseach 


Dino Cappello. 


to find out problems ex- 
isting with the S.A., and 
Swanson pointed out one in 
particular: ‘‘We asked 
students ‘What’s the S.A. 
doing for you,’” he said, 
“and people cannot answer 
this question. They should 
be able to.” 


Several of the pair’s ideas 
include a student credit 
union, a student bank run 
by and for students, and of- 
fering loans. for rent, spring 
break, tuition, or for any 
other reason, at a 0 to 2 per- 
cent rate; increased UVM 
shuttle service; and ‘‘im- 
provement of the speakers 
and concerts’’ that come to 


Patti Lautner 
President 
Brad Lichtenstein 
Vice President 


Lautner and Lichtenstein 
are running under a plat- 
form calling for ‘‘mean- 
ingful change for UVM.” 
Lautner said that this 
change comes from em- 
powering the students, 
which can be accomplished 
“by getting recognition 
from the administration of 
the S.A. in the decision 
making process at UVM.” 

They also want to register 
more students as_ local 
voters so ‘we can have a 
powerful constituency, able 
tc forcefully lobby our 
representatives in city, 
state, and national 
politics.” 

Cultural diversity is one 
of their main campaign 


Patti Lautner. 


points, and an issue they 
believe needs immediate at- 
tention. Student’s educa- 
tion is limited by the lack of 
diversity on campus, accor- 


vigorously attract and hire 
minority faculty and ad- 
ministrators who also serve 
as role models to minority 
students,’’ she said. 
“Simultaneously, we must 
aggressively recruit minori- 
ty students.” 

Diversity is another im- 
portant issue to the pair. 
Lautner pointed out, for ex- 
ample, that while over 50 
percent of the students here 


Brad Lichtenstein. 


are women, there is no 
women’s studies program. 
She advocates initiating 
this field as a major. 
Lichtenstein said he is 
also looking for ‘‘mean- 
ingful change,” and stresses 
the importance of student 
empowerment, making 
students a forceful body. He 
also wants to see more 
faculty, saying that UVM is 
understaffed, and he wants 
to see trims and cut-backs of 
wastefully spent monies. 
The introduction of more 
non-alcohol oriented ac- 
tivities on campus is also 


Stas’ Kachnowski 
Vice President 


Kachnowski is running 
independently for vice- 
president. He said his ex- 


Stas’ Kochnowski: 


perience on the S.A.’s Stu- 
dent Action Committee 
has taught him many ad- 
ministrative skills that he 
believes will be necessary 
for the vice-presidency. 

One of Kochnowski’s big- 
gest campaign points is his 
Notary Public project. ‘If 
students were the agents for 
signing up other students to 
vote, people would know 
where and how to register 
to be a voter,” he said, 
‘tand the democratic system 
would be accessible to more 
people.” 

Also, he said, the Mar- 
riott food service’s contract 
will be coming up for 
renewal next year — 
Kochnowski believes that 
the student Action Com- 
mittee should be able, 
through organization and 


to enact other alternatives 
for student 7 


dining. 


Robert Miller 
President = 
Susan Kennedy ia 
Vice President 4 
Miller and Kennady tal 


to make the S.A. more ef 
fective and mote efficient» 
Miller said “the same issues. 


Rob Miller. 


are being discussed in the _ 
S.A. as were four and five 
years ago. It’s time that 
these issues are acted 


” 


upon. 


| 
| 
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sue Kemaly. 
Miller stressed that UVM |. 


activities and pursuit of pto- . 


j 


UVM. 


same people attending 


By KAREN GILES and 
STEPHEN MOUNT 

S.A. elections for president and vice-president are 
here again and it is time to assess the candidates before 
the vote. 

Despite the fact that only 15 percent of the studenp 
population ever votes in an S.A. election, these are im- 
portant positions on campus as the people who fill them 


News Analysis 
a Se AE ee ee es 


control the student budget and agenda. 

This year is encouraging as there is a real choice. Some 
of the candidates have merits and could make gbod con- 
tributions to the campus community through actions 


and leadership. And as in any year, some have few 


merits. - 

First, there is the pair of Rob Miller and Sue Kennedy. 
These two would undoubtedly bring financial ex- 
perience to their perspective offices. Miller, a junior, was 


a newcomer to S.A. this year as he was appointed its 


treasurer. As treasurer, he automatically chaired the 
Finance Committee. 

_ Miller has a good record in this position as he has been 
able to work with a complicated budget. He was forced 
to deal with a $30,000 debt at the start of the year due to 
some problems from the previous administration. 
Although there is never enough money to go around for 
all the S.A. groups, Miller has done an excellent job in 


‘ allocating it. He did not run inbto the problem of a dry 


Special Events Fund early in the year as was the case the 
previous year, though it did eventually run out before 
year’s end. 

In her first year on the Senate, Kennedy has also serv- 


‘ed on the Finance Committee. She points out that her 


other strength lies in the fact that she has lived on cam- 
pus for all of her three years at UVM, and she has been 


10 


ding to Lautner. “‘We must 


an Residential Assistant (R.A.) for the past two. She sees 
herself as the voice of the on-campus student. 

Miller and Kennedy want to achieve certain things 
such as a 24-hour study rooms, more student involve- 
ment and cultural diversity. Although these are impor- 
tant issues to address on campus, their campaign pro- 
vides the students with no real committment to these 
issues. Neither has spent much time working for cultural 
diversity or student involvement. Both have spent the 
past year on the Finance Committee dealing with money 
matters rather than social or political issues. Miller and 
Kennedy seem only to be reiterating promises about 
those issues on which other senators and campus leaders 
are actually working. 

The team of Patti Lautner and Brad Lichtenstein also 
brings with it a great deal of experience. Lautner, a 
junior, has been an active member of the Model U.N. 
and has served as its Vice-Prerident. She has also par- 
ticipated in the Union of Concerned Students (U.C.S.). 
More specifically, she has been committed to women’s 
issues, protesting U.S. involvement in Central America, 
divestment, and cultural diversity at UVM. Although 
Lautner has never served on the Senate, she has worked 
within the S.A. system for over three years and is un- 
doubtedly familiar with its pluses and minuses. - 

Lichtenstein brings with him a long record of in- 
cumbency on the S.A. As a sophomore, he has already 
served as two years as an: active senator and has chaired 
the S.A.’s Academic Affairs Committee. 

Out of all the candidates, Lichtenstein has 
demonstrated that he is most committed to working on 
cultural diversity and student empowerment. He has 
served on many committees and talked with countless 


. administrators on trying to recruit more minority faculty 


and students. He attempts to work with the University 
community on these issues, but does not hold back 
criticism when it is due. 

More importantly, he is one of the few senators who 
does not hold grand illusions of self-importance and 
egotism. He has proved himself to be a dedicated 


central to their campaign. 


his leadership (as automatic 


please turn to page 22 
chairman as vice-president) re 


CL 
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A choice between financial experience or social/political concem 


representative at UVM. 

Lautner and Lichtenstein offer a solid platform, com- 
mitment and reputation to social and political issues on 
this campus. Their weakness lies in financial experience. 
They have very little of it. 

The Ron Swanson/Dino Cappello team does not lend 
itself to positive comments. Swanson has a bad reputa- 
tion for leadership: he resigned from the Senate last 
year, citing personal vendettas against him. Through his 
carelessness on an S.A.-sponsored and paid-for trip to 
Washington D.C., he caused Students for America tb be 
disrecognized. It was discovered that SFA members had 
been drinking while driving the S.A. van. If he can not 
manage a small S.A. group of approximately five 
members, how can he manage the whole S.A.? 

There is little to praise or complain about conceming 

Cappello, as he has never before been in the campus 
limelight. He is a junior, and has no experience in 
UVM’s student government. That is not to say that he 
would be a bad vice-president, but his experience com 
pared to that of the other candidates is negligible. 
- Swanson and Cappello’s platform is also vaguely fan- 
ciful, though not impossible: a student credit union, 
similar to that at UMass; and higher quality and bigget 
name speakers and. concerts. This, unfortunately, is not 
very compatible with the limited S.A. budget. 

Finally, Stas’ Kachnowski, who is running for vice’ 
president alone, has a year’s experience in the Senate: 
He has served as a member of the Student Action Com 
mittee, and feels that he would make a good chair of this 
committee as the vice-president automatically assumes 
this position. Kachnowski has a better balance of gene 
and specific issues, ranging from the registration © 
students as voters and as notary publics, and he wants t0 
try to improve on UVM’s contract with Marriott, whi 
is coming up for renewal next year. 

So the choice seems to be between a team with a lot of 
financial experience or a team with a great commitment 
to social and political issues, April 13 and 14 is the time 
to make that decision. , 
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’s recruiting policy 
jee under fire of late, 
particularly brought into 
“the UVM community's eye 
“ter the Waterman 19 inci- 
- dent protesting the on- 
- campus recruitment by the 
“CIA last October. 

" Narbeth Emmanuel is just 
ine of several people work- 
ing on a task force review- 

_| ag the policy, though Em- 
aanuel , who chairs the 
ask force, said that the 
eview is nothing terribly 
ut of the ordinary. 

“The policy is about 
: “even. yeats old,” he said, 
“and it’s about time for it to 
he teviewed.” 

As part of the task force’s 
Feview process, there will be 
‘m open forum from 5-7 

pm. in Memorial Lounge 

in Waterman on April 18. 

Emmanuel hopes for a large 

tum-out for the forum. 

The task force thus far 


i 


| ontinued from page 4 


|./dso answered questions 
bout how they would feel 
» \0 be a househusband, in 
| he respect that they would 
‘ake care of their child 
while the mother left the 
:| home to work and support 
» the family. Fifty-seven per- 
| cent said that they would 
- | notbe a househusband, yet 
91 petcent said that they 
» would take on the respon- 
 sbility of helping the 
mother with the primary 
caretaking tasks, like 
| changing diapers. 
| At the end of the ques- 
i) tionnaire, those surveyed 
Were asked if their girlfriend 
of} became pregnant, would 
i opt to keep the child. 


vf tt just isn’t the time in my 
i fe to hold down the tasks. 
A i teed to graduate from col- 
~ ‘Kee first and have a steady 
1h job ‘that will financially 
» _,ttisty my wife, my child 
cf and me,” said one student. 

€ 23 percent who said 
‘Mat they would keep the 
| one said, “If it’s our 
Mido it’s our 


© "ponsibility.” 


Hom the data collected, 


c tesearchers found that 
~ “tagels are not prepared 


itt lives. They are not 
7 ‘ania ‘ile to sup- 
. ian family and not 
othe oe to handle 
di the ponsibility at this 


dag bss t0 be understood 


© onk this Survey addressed 
wit Yasmall group of poten- 


teenage fathers. There 


ate 


H Be _ fo Support their 

a aig aspects of 
a fase were of most con- 
1h, ose surveyed, for 
“Tent 


\t of them said that 


© "be fathers at this stage in 


University alters 
recruiting policy 


has spoken to Provost John 
Hennessey, Dean of 
Students Keith Miser, and 
Center for Career Develop- 
ment Director Larry Sim- 
mons, and has heard their 
views on the issue. 

Emmanuel said that the 
task force, above ll, 
“hopes to uphold the in- 
stitutional values of the 
University” in any revi- 
sions it recommends be 
made to the policy, ‘while 
still meeting the needs of 
the students.” 

“Of course,” Emmanuel 
continued, ‘‘the incident 
last fall brought about some 
interest in the policy as 
well, but it was time for 
review. 

“T don’t have any expec- 
tations for the policy,” he 
said. “‘I just want a policy 
that reflects our institu- 
tional values.”’ 


Stephen Mount 


Suvey finds teens not 
ody to be fathers yet 


a reservation about being a 
father was the financial dif- 
ficulties involved; and there 
was a feeling that this is a 
primary role of being a 
father. 

_ According to: the resear- 
chers, by doing this study 
they hope to broaden the 
knowledge of this social 
problem on a societal level, 
by making males think 


~ about what it would be like 


to be a father right now. 
They continued, ‘People 
need to realize that there is 
support available in the 
community for teenage 
fathers.” 

From those surveyed, 76 
percent said that one of 
their reservations was that 
they did not know of any 
community support that 
would be available to them 
if they were to become a 
teenage father. 

“We need to understand 
that teenager fathers exist 
in our society and particular 
needs and interests need to 


be addressed on a personal, | 


as well as a social level,” 
concluded the researchers. 


Vt. syrup 
season. 


continued from page 2 
husband likes to do. We 
don’t make a big profit, no 
we don’t,” she said. 

Their business ‘‘started 
out as a small operation, 
and we just kept putting out 
more buckets and more 
buckets.” 

Family and _ neighbors 
usually pitch in, receiving 
syrup in return for their 
labors. Bartlett will make 
about 48 gallons this year, 
giving most of it away to 
family and friends. 
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“Taking Summer courses means 
_ ll get my degree faster.” 


Wendy Fisher 
Part-time Student 


When you take Summer courses, you can condense your learning and get through ~ 
UVM faster. And that could mean early graduation. 

Registration for Summer Session is going on right now. Pick up your free copy of 
PREVIEW at convenient locations across campus. PREVIEW will give you a complete 
listing of the courses offered, as well as housing and 
registration information. 

If you prefer, we'll send you a free copy of 
PREVIEW. Just call us or mail the coupon. 

Ear 


656-2085 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF VERMONT 


—~ay 


Continuing 
Education 


Yes 


| want to know more about 
* Summer Session, please send 
me my free copy of PREVIEW. 
Name 
Address 
City 


State___Zip WE 


Mail to: University of Vermont, Continuing Education 
322 S. Prospect Street, Burlington, VT 05401 


Ji. 


96 Buell St. Burlington, Vt. 


- Supplement Your Education — Live It! 


Tired of dorm life? Explore Dismas House as a learning and 

hving alternative. We’re a home for former prisoners and college 
students in a communal setting. 

$280 per month includes room, meals, laundry, utilities and furniture. 


For more information, please call Craig or Richard at 658-0381. 


Please join us at our open house on Wednesday, April 13. 
at 8:00 P.M.. 


———— 


Sa eS ae 
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Heart disease 
or stroke 
can cheat you 
out of the best 
years of your life. 


GRE-GMAT-LSAT-MCAT-DAT 


COREHIGH | 


Build the confidence that comes from thorough, effective 
preparation. Your true abilities, even your GPA may be 
meaningless if you are unfamiliar with or “freeze up” during your 
admission exam. Unfortunately. your undergraduate training 
alone may not be adequate to prepare you. That's where GAPS comes in. Test 
Strategy and content orientation can make the difference. Home study course 
consists of lecture tapes and written materials that cover every topic area you'll 
be expected to knaw. Practice exams indicate areas of strength and those 
needing additional review. Graduate Admissions Preparation Service will give 
you the Knowledge and competitive edge you need to succeed on these 
important exams 


a ee ee es a a 
Prepare and you 


' fi O Please send me more information. a 
can excel 
‘eos | Those are the years s..ared 
please print | with people you love. And 
= — OSS a when a loved one is gone, 
J Cav state 20 i everything changes. ou 
can't imagine the loss, unless 
ee thie BW vous exam cate___ sca i it happens to you. Last year, 
ADMISSIONS Send to: G.A.P.S., 500 Third Ave. W.,BoxC-19090, nearly one million Ameri- 


PR i cans died of heart disease 
and stroke — 200,000 of 
them before retirement age. 

The American Heart 
Association is fighting to re- 
duce early death and dis- 
ability from heart disease and 
stroke with research, profes- 
sional and public educa- 
tion, and community service 
programs. 

But more needs to be 
done. 

You can help us save 
young lives by sending your 
dollars today to your local 
Heart Association, listed in 
your telephone directory. 


Seattie, WA 98109 Call toll-free: 1-800-426-2836 | 
2780 r 


$. American Heart 


Association 


WERE FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE 


“Summer courses at UVM 
saved me money!” 


Kim Spehriey 
- Business Administration Major 


That's right. Summer Session courses are less expensive than their Spring and Fall 
counterparts. You can save, and still earn academic credits toward graduation. 

‘Registration for Summer Session is going on right now. Pick up your free copy of 
PREVIEW at convenient locations across campus. PREVIEW will give you a complete 
listing of the courses offered, as well as housing and 
registration information. 

If you prefer, we'll send you a free copy of 
PREVIEW. Just call us or mail the coupon. 


~ 656-2085 
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Yes | want to know more about 


* Summer Session, please send 
_me my free copy of PREVIEW. 


Name 
Address 
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Mail to: University of Vermont, Continuing Education 
322 S. Prospect Street, Burlington, VT 05401 


Bus’s slogan offend 
community member 


By MARYBETH 
HAMMOND 
“Drink beers kill queers”’ 
was the slogan taped on the 
rear window of Lambda 


>, 66 


lota’s “‘party bus’’ as of Fri- ” 


day afternoon. 

The slogan: bringing up 
the issue of minority rights 
versus individual expres- 
sion, was brought to the at- 
tention of the Mayor’s of- 
fice by a phone call from a 
disturbed Burlington 
resident. 

After receiving the call, 


the Mayor’s office phoned 
the fraternity, told Ron 
Marra, President of Lamb- 
da, to remove the phrase, 
calling it ‘offensive to the 
gay community.” 

Marra claims that before 
they had a chance to take 
off the sign, the window 
had been broken. 

Shortly thereafter Marra 
received a phone call from a 
man identifying himself as 
gay. The man reportedly 
said, “I’m the guy that 
broke your window.” The 
anonymous caller then 
threatened to fire bomb the 
bus if it was not moved, 
Marra said. 

To combat this verbal 
threat Lambda positioned 
pledges around the bus arm- 


since it was not 
further they feel they 4 
successful in the 
“defense.” ‘ 

The bus was bo 
decorated to ¢ ueht 
down and back from Flot 
for spring break, and wi 
used for other frateny 
functions, such as road ti 
to Red Sox games, Me 
said. ‘‘Now we'll have. 
have the window reply, 
before we use it agi 
which is a lot of money 
said Marro. 


Marra’s reaction: “I dot 
think the guy was inf 
right. He distroyed priv 
property on private prope 
ty. The letters wert ' 
small, (about three inche 
I don’t see how he could’ 
read it, unless he got rel 
close.” | 

“What ever happenel! 
free speech?” piped in b 
Drake, a fraternity broth? 

“Nothing was meant by! 
at first, but it did begit 
mean something to the 
after the window 
broken,” said Marra. 

To the Lambda brott 
the word queers wa " 
targeted at homosext! 
said Marro, who also cli! 
ed that the word ws 
had no sexual connotat" 


ed with baseball bats, and < 


S.A. 


continued from page 10. 
grams should not end in the 
summer; in fact, the sum- 
mer would be ‘‘an ideal 
time to pursue goals because 
of the extra time available 
to most students.”’ 

Miller also emphasized 
the importance of greater 
cultural diversity on UVM’s 


campus. 
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Kennedy cited as # ) 
her three years ° 
campus living. For ! 
years, she has been 
and she feels she is in® 
with the issues 0° 
on-campus specificall 
has had experience ™ 
ing with these issues: 

“We need to estab 
hour study rooms, 
said. “With this additi® 
would be necessary ' 
campus safe =e 


" 
x e: 
escort service for 


_ Most students face 
along tough road — 


aiter graduation, - 
But this should help. — 


e-approved credit & 400 cash back. 


a If you’ ve received or will receive your bachelor’s degree 
from a 4-year college, or graduate degree from an accredited 
institution between October 1, 1987 and January 31, 1989, you 
can qualify for Ford’s Graduate Assistance Program. 

We can give you pre-approved credit through Ford Credit 
and $400 cash back that can be used as a down payment on your 
new Ford. Only if you buy one of the new Ford cars or trucks 
listed below and only if you take delivery by December 31, 1988. 
Ask your dealer about other retail incentives which may be 
available, too. 

For more information, call this toll-free number: 
1-800-321-1536. Or see your New England Ford Dealer today. 


}- 
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Support in Mozambique good 


It seems that surprises are continually poping up in the Reagan Administration’s 
face and constantly going against the grain of stated policy. Ollie North, Michael 
Deaver, Ed Meese . . . we know the stories. 

In light of all that has embarrassed the present administration, there are some 
good surprises. 

Mozambique has been embroiled in civil war since the country gained in- 
dependence from Portugal in 1975. Today the conflict is escalating on account of 
the financial support provided to the rebels from the West. Strange though it may 
seem, the Reagan Administration is not the source of money for these ‘“‘anti- 
communist’’ rebels. 

More surprisingly still, the U.S. Government has been supplying the Marxist 
Government in Mozambique with strong economic and humanitarian aid. This 
support came after the Marxist’s made a nuetral-orriented policy change in 1983 
which moved their support away from Soviet influences. 

Albiet strange that the Reagan Administration is supporting a Marxist Govern- 
ment with foreign aid, this issue is one of great conflict between the ultra- 
conservative wing of our government and the Reagan Administration. 

- The ultra-conservatives, headed by Jesse Helms, have backed the Mozambican 
National Resistance as ‘“‘anti-communist’’ even though the CIA considers the 
group to be headed by ex-Rhodesian Intelligence officers and directly supported by 
the South African Government. South Africa considers an independent Mozam- 
bique a thorn in its economic prosperity. This is because an independent Mozam- 
bique is able to supply the land-locked countries of Zimbabwe, Botswana, Malawi 
and Ziare alternative rail service to the Indian Ocean. 

As it stands now the South African Government profits greatly from its rail 
links to these countries. Thus, the South Africans have a great interest in keeping 
the Mozambique infrastructure in pieces. 

The Ultra-conservatives say that the MNR are fighting ‘“communism’’ while 
the State Department and The Reagan Administration see the rebels as tools of 
the South African Government. The main problem is the fact that this protracted 
civil war is killing the people of Mozambique by the thosands. 

Over half a million children have been killed in the conflict and many more 
adults have also perished. Refugees are pouring into the interior African nations at 
the rate of several hundred per day. The transportation network in Mozambique 
has been thouroughly destroyed making it impossible for relief workers and sup- 
plies to safely leave the capital of Mupato. 

The Ethopian famine caught the eye of the west because of the extensive press 
coverage of the situation. Similar coverage is not possible in Mozambique due-to 
the inability of western press to reach the countryside. 

The British have increased weapons aid to the Government of Mozambique, 
naming humanitarian purposes as the root of their gesture. 

To sum the situation up, the economies of the southern african countries need 
to be strenghtened so that their economic dependence on South Africa can be 
reduced. If the Reagan Administration can continue to ignore the cries of the 
ultra-conservatives and supply the Mozambican Government with increased aid, 
militarily induced famine of Ethiopian proportions could be avoided. 


UVM needs responsibility 


15,000. 
., could send someone to school for a year with that much money. 
You could also pay for your mistakes. . 
This is the lesson the UVM administration is learning right now. 
The Environmental Conservation Commission (ECC) is negotiating with UVM 


over the penalty they will impose for UVM’s negligent hazardous waste storage. It" 
“may go as high as a $15,000 fine. 


Granted, UVM has come a long way in the last 15 years in terms of hazardous 
waste disposal. In 1975, this phrase meant pouring your chemicals down the 
nearest drain, possibly accompanied by a gallon or two of water. 

While UVM has come a long way, it’s not far enough. 

Two things are needed to complete UVM’s hazardous waste disposal program: 
more funding and better communication between the State and the University. 

A proper storage bunker needs to be built on campus to store hazardous waste 
until it can be shipped out. As more and more departments decide to stop dump- 


ing it down the drain and comply with State regulations for hazardous waste 


disposal, the University is finding itself with more waste than it can safely store at 
this point. 

If a proper storage bunker had been constructed, this problem would never have 
occurred. S45 

While it’s hard to believe that the University could consider the chemicals in 
question “in shipping,” it is certainly plausible that some of the violations 
resulted from the University’s improper understanding of the specifics of the 
EPA’s regulations. Better communication with the State would have facilitated 
UVM’s understanding of these regulations, and again, storage violations would 


have been avoided. 


The history of hazardous waste disposal is very short. And as every child must 
burn him or herself before believing the stove is hot, likewise UVM must be burnt 


_ by the ECC to learn their lesson. 


2 he CHILOTIE OBEN ER 
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Fires burn at home also 


To the Editor: 

I pick up the papers each 
day to see a fire engulfing 
Belfast, Soweto, Armenia, 
Jerusalem; a fire of blood 
and hatred. It swells and 
burns, and like a forest 
brush fire on a dry bed of 
long, grass it sweeps across 
the landscape , fueled by ig- 
norance and _ intolerance. 
Although the issue of world 
affairs tends to escape the 
concerns of many students 
and citizens of Burlington, 
the general theme of pre- 
judice is an omnipresent 
cloud that we all share with 
these tormented areas and 
peoples. 

As racism is running ram- 
pant in East Coast college 
campuses, it plagues Burl- 
ington as well. As a liberal, 
educated community, Burl- 
ington sets an example of 
progressive thinking for 
Northern New England, 
but the University and city 
fails to follow this. Their 
neglect of this vital issue 
and inefficient policies in 
dealing with it have bred a 
complacency within the 
student body in particular. 
There are few minorities, 
hardly noticed; and the 
white majority populus is 
satisfied with this in 
silence; ignorance is blisse 
This, however, does not 
end here, such silent com- 
placency and _ ignorance 
breeds blatent racism; and 
when it is undisguised and 
naked, it is ugly. 

Walking the other night 
by Nectar’s, I was insulted 
racially by a group of 
women in their late twen- 
ties..As I walked by, one 
turned to me and scoffed, 
“Yeah, great...Pearl Har- 
bour was great...,” and 
stared at me with her 
friends. My first reaction 
was one of shock, I was 
speechless. My second was 


to throttle her, at the time I 
was drunk, and I believe the 
quickness in which my 
friends shuffled me off saved 
a rather unpleasent inci- 
dent from taking place. The 
next night, the same friends 
and I were on our way to 
dinner on Church St., a 
man passed us, greeted us, 
and as we walked away call- 
ed to my friends, ‘‘with a 
Korean...a fuckin’ Gook!”’ 
Now, I don’t feel fury, but 
bitterness lingers. The lack 
of minorities and 
knowledge, acceptance and 
appreciation of other 
cultures is a viscious cycle 
that begins with the lack of 


‘incentive for minorities to 


come to “the whitest state 
in the nation,” ard ends 
with the (in actuality) 
dismissal of the problem 
with feeble and non- 
committed attempts. 

If Burlington is to remain 
a bastion for intellectual 
stimulation and _ natural 
beauty, then something 
must be done, or the cloud 
of bigotry shrouds the en- 
vironment as an unbalanc-. 


ed, ugly ignorance. If UVM 


Buy your point 


To the Editor: 

Over the course of this 
semester I had become ac- 
customed to reading your 
paper before my six o’clock 
class on Thursdays. As I 
walked into Marsh Life 
Science, I was displeased to 
note the Cynic’s absence. 
Who could have been 
behind this action? I found 
out that the Cynic had been 
vandalized by a group of 
militant women. 

I want to know who these 
people think that they are, 
destroying the work of the 
Cynic staff because they feel 
a Budweiser ad exploits 


The Vermont Cynic 


is to retain its prized status 
as a liberal and ‘“‘exciting 
ipublic ivy” and to provide 
its students with a diverse 
and open learning environ- 
ment, then action must be 
taken immediately. Unfor- 
tunately, it took something 
blatant and infuriating (not 
to mention insulting) to 
awaken me from 
complacency. 

Must it take something — 
blatant and ugly to awaken 
the government, the ad- 
ministration, the student — 
body? I pray not, for if it 
does, South Africa is doom- 
ed to remain in shackles un- 
til white blood is spilt, 
Belfast is to bleed lives until 
it explodes, and Israel will 
destruct further. 

The stream of racism in 
Burlington is quiet and 
small now, but a firm foun- 
dation must be constructed 


over it before it becomesa 


seething, dark river. Let's 
build a bridge. Alexander 
once wrote, “To know 
ourselves diseased is half 
the cure.” 

Eric D. Steinberg 


women. Oh sure, I look at 
this ad and say to myself 
“Look at these beautiful 
women, I think I’ll buy 
some Budweiser beet 
because these visions 
lovliness are wearing té 
name on their bodies. 
These women are not being 
exploited, they are making 
a hell of a lot of money fof 
their efforts. 

If you want to make your 
point known, why dont 
you buy advertising space 
the paper instead of ruining 
someone else’s ad. 


Matt Ross - 
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A great opportunity has opened up for UVM 


To the Editor: 

In 1898, a U.S. Senator 
wrote: ‘(American fac- 
tories) are making more 
than the American people 
can use ... Fate has written 
our policy. ... the trade of 
the world must and can be 
ours. And we shall get it ... 
Our institutions will follow 
.. American law, American 
order, American civiliza- 
tion and the American flag 
will plant themselves on 
the shores...‘‘ of the world’s 
countries. ; 

An aspiration to conquer 
the world and to capitalize 
on its resources grew from 
this economic analysis of 
U.S. undercapacity to ab- 
sorb its own production. 
Nowhere is this aspiration 
more cleary manifested 
than in our backyard: Cen- 
tral America. 

“Our (US) ministers (ap- 
pointed) to the five little 
tepublics, stretching from 
the Mexican border to 
Panama ... have been ad- 
visors whose advice has 
been accepted virtually as 
law in the capitals where 
they respectively reside ... 
We do control the destinies 
of Central America and we 
do so for the simple reason 
that the national interest 


absolutely dictates such a 


course.‘ (Excerpt from a 
1927 State Department 
memorandum by Under- 
Secretary of State Robert 
Olds) 

In one of those “little 
republics‘‘, El Salvador, the 
devastating social condi- 
tions are merely a conse- 
quence of the control the 
U.S. has, to the extent ex- 
plained above. Individuals 
unemployed and 
underemployed equal more 
than 75 percent of the labor 
force. In this predominantly 
agricultural country, 65 per- 
cent of the peasants are 
without land or any work. 
Two percent of the popula- 
tion (200 families) owns six- 


ty percent of the land and 


receives one third of the na- 
tional income. The four- 
teen family oligarchy con- 
trols the country’s cotton, 
cocoa, sugar, palm oil, 
transport, sales of Coca 
Cola, beer, and American 
cars. As if over-production 
in the U.S. was no longer 
the case, 81 percent of the 
multi-nationals doing 
business in El Salvador are 
U.S. based. 

The U.S. trained, 
equiped and advised, 
military forces continue to 
stage the hemisphere’s 
largest aerial bombings 


. ever, in rural El Salvador, 


while trying to hold things 
together. One in five is a 
refugee, 63,000 civilians 
have been killed and 7,000 
disappeared by ‘“‘security 
forces’ in the last nine 
years. 

And in El Salvador, the 
repurcussions for publicly 
condemning these _ in- 
justices are often fatal. 

The Dean of the Depart- 


ment of Science and 
Humanities of the Universi- 
ty of El Salvador reported of 
the army’s third campus in- 
vasion in June 1980, ‘“The 
army burned complete 
libraries; in the law school 
where we once had about 
100,000 volumes, we now 
have only 3,000. In the first 
days of the occupation, the 
officers of the army grabbed 
as much of the equipment, 
furniture, medical supplies 
(as) they could, and the rest 
they destroyed.” 

The invasion involved 
the use of tanks, 
helicopters, and machine 
guns. It resulted in the 
death or disappearance of 
fifty students, thirty faculty 
members, and the death of 
the university rector (presi- 
dent). Damage estimates 
taken after the army 


mrithdrew from the campus, 
allowing it to reopen some 
four years later, are at $15 
million. 

The relationship between 
U.S. financial “‘interests“‘ 
and Salvadoran ‘‘interests‘‘ 
has, for over a century, 
meant suffering in 
numerous and sometimes 
creative (eg. modern _ tor- 
ture techniques) ways for 
many Salvadorans, and pro- 
fits for only a few. The rela- 
tionship is not unique to 
the region, or even to much 
of the Third World, and it 
has everything to do with 
the material prosperity of 
this country. 

If UVM is a microcosm of 
our society, then we must 
recognize the U.S. govern- 
ment’s involvement in El 
Salvador, and also our 
responsibility to blow the 


cover off this insideous ex- 
ploitation and violence. Lt. 
Col. Reilly, a former chief 
of U.S. special forces which 
trained the El Salvadoran 
Army from 1985-86 spoke 
at UVM this week. He 
stated that the purpose of 
U.S. increased aid and war- 
related involvement to El 
Salvador was ‘‘the 
Americanization and 
militarization‘’ of the 
government’s handling of 
the civil war. This is the 
government we were and 
still are trying to save - to 
the tune of two millfon 
dollars a day, 105 percent of 
the Salvadoran national 
budget. 

For the UVM communi- 
ty, a great opportunity has 
arisen to increase our first 
hand understanding of the 
crisis in El Salvador and to. 


do ‘something about it. 
Already four students have 
travelled there and met 
with members of the Na- 
tional University and many 
others. The residents of 
Slade Hall recently held a 
successful fundraising bake 
sale, and the S.A. Senate 
unanimously endorsed the 
forming of the UVM- 
University of El Salvador 
sibling relationship. With 
many plans of this multi- 
faceted project now under- 
way, yOur participatory sup- 
port is the main determi- 
nant for the success of 
future delegations, material 
aid campaigns, human 
rights abuse responses, and 
other meaningful acts of 
solidarity with our brothers - 
and sisters in El Salvador. 
Danny Fisher 


Security should take more aggressive role in protest 


To the Editor: 

On Friday, March 25, 
several dozen students stag- 
ed a protest in front of the 
Military Studies building 
near the tunnel. The in- 
volved parties sang songs, 
debated politics and scrawl- 
ed their slogans all over the 
entrance to the tunnel and 
the stairs. We are not 
debating anyone’s right to 
protest, it is an inherent 
right and it should be pro- 
tected. However, when 
vandalism is involved, and 
UVM security only assigns 
some maintenance men to 
clean up the mess, the right 
is being allowed to go too 


Breaking the law is breaking law 


To the Editor: 

Recently I was handed a 
brochure distributed by 
WORC, the Women’s 
Organization and Resource 
Center. It was entitled 
“Nip Sexism in the Bud,” 
and it discussed the rela- 
tionships between sexism in 
advertising and the media 
economic oppression of and 
violence against women. It 
then went on to describe 
and defend the action taken 
against the Cynic on March 
3rd concerning the 
Budweiser advertisement. 
While I am in agreement 
with the points that the 

‘pamphlet makes about sex- 
ism and feel it is a 
dangerous perversement of 
our society, I find the ac- 
tion taken against the Cynic 
inexcusable and its defense 
extremely lacking. The 
pamphlet admits that alter- 
ing Cynic property does in- 
terfere with the rights of the 
Cynic, but is says that it 
does so in much the same 
way that the DWI law in- 
terferes with a person’s 
right to drink and drive. 
However, the DWI law is 
exactly that — a law — and 
I find the analogy between 
a law passed by our govern- 
ment and an illegal action 
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far. 

We wondered why 
Security wasn’t there, so we 
called them. They informed 
us that they were watching 
the protesters through a 
window but had no inten- 
tions of doing anything to 
stop them. They then told 
us to call the Physical Plant 
director to clean up the 
mess, the mess that was still 
in the process of being 
created! What a runaround! 
We call Security and in- 
form them of a crime (grafit- 
ti), and they tell us to call 
the Physical Plant director 
if we have any complaints!?! 


After that we called the 


absolutely ridiculous. 
Furthermore, the pam- 
phlet states that in the case 
of the Bud ad, it would ap- 
pear that economic factors 
outweighed ethical con- 
siderations,” and questions 
the example this sets for 
students who may face 
financial pressures 
themselves. This is a valid 


director of Security, David 
Richard, and asked him 
what was being done. He 
acted unconcerned at the 
most and stated, ‘‘So, it’s 
only chalk.” 

Security obviously believ- 
ed that the chalked slogans 
were destructive enough to 
be cleaned up immediately 
afterwards, but not destruc- 
tive enough to stop in the 
process. Security’s failure to 
act would be more bearable 
if there was some principle 
behind their lack of action. 
The fact that they 
acknowledged that the 
grafitti was wrong and still 
allowed it to go on un- 


point, and one with which | 
agree. However, what the 
writers of the pamphlet are 
ignoring is that the action 
taken against the Cynic also 
sets an example which says 
it’s okay to break the law to 
further your cause. Is this 
what students should be 
learning? I don’t think so. 
It’s true that demonstra- 


Crucial difference 


To the Editor: 

I have been arrested or 
been issued citations to ap- 
pear in court more than 
eight times since arriving at 
Burlington to attend the 
University of Vermont. | 
am not a criminal, but I fit 
the description of one. Ac- 
cording to the Burlington 
Police Department, UVM 
Security, and countless 
others, because I am black I 
should be viewed with 
suspicion. Any stepping out 
of line or altercation — no 
matter how minor — should 
be reported to a law en- 
forcement authority. 

Three years ago while be- 
ing interviewed at WRUV, 
I pushed and hit everyone | 


_In the end I was being call- 


_ference between me and my 


saw. I disagreed with the in- 
terviewer and we argued. 
The interview was over and : 
the arguement continued. 


ed old names. Ancestral 
names, that had been hand- 
ed down from one white 
American generation to the 
next. My grandfather had 
been called those names 
and he did nothing about it, 
he wanted to live, he bowed 
his head and accepted his 
place. He lived to be an old 
man without reading or 
writing or ever being ar- 
rested. There is a great dif- 


Grandfather. 


David Behtuel Jamieson 


checked is inexcusable. 
Why wasn’t David Richard 
or any of his security forces 
physically present? (don’t 
forget he was _ looking 
through the window) Does 
this mean that anyone with 
a message can use our wall 
as a political chalkboard 
without restrictions? We as 
students disagree with the 
way UVM Security handel- 
ed the situation. Maybe we 
were wrong, maybe they did 
have more important things 
to do than stop vandalism 
on campus, like writing 
parking tickets, which they 
do quite efficiently. 
Jon Averill 
Chris Brandeis 
Sue Conklin 


tions and protests might not 
receive enough attention, 
but if the cause: is to be 
taken seriously, everyone 
involved must act respon- 
sibly and realize that others 
have rights too. If they 
don’t, they are only 
creating another form of 
the oppression they are try- 
ing so hard to destroy. 
Andrea Croot 


Letters Policy 


Letters to the Editor should 
be submitted to the Cynic 
by 5 pm on the Tuesday 
before the Thursday of 


publication. Letters should 
be no longer than 500 


words.-In addition, each let- 
ter must have the author’s 
name, affiliation with the 
university, and signature. 
All letters are subject to 
editing. The views express- 
ed in the letters to the 
Editor are not necessarily 
those of the Cynic. 
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Whitney comes to Burlington 


but did they lose some members of the 
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group on the way? 
By VICTORIA J.B. DOYLE 

The New York-based Whitney Museum of American 
Art has assembled a traveling exhibition of fifty works 
from their permanent collection of 20th century 
American art. Entitled ‘Highlights of the Permanent 
Collection,” the fifty pieces span the years from 1901 to 
1983. The University of Vermont’s Fleming Museum is 
the proud host to this collection until May 22. 

The exhibit, with its many large works, presented 
curatorial problems. Fitting a nine-foot high and ten- 
foot wide wooden sculpture by Louise Nevelson, into the 
Fleming’s first floor east gallery, was not a simple feat. 
The marble court did not prove terribly hospitable 
either, with its inner colonnade and un-smooth wall sur- 

face. Despite the physical limitations, an almost 
chronologically cohesive exhibition was achieved by the 
traveling Whitney staffers, and the help of those at the 
Fleming. 

Patterson Sims, the erstwhile Associate Curator of the 
permanent collection at the Whitney, is responsible for 
the selections offered here. Sims picked the art, wrote 
the catalogue, and came to Burlington for the opening 
reception on Friday, March 25, and the all-day sym- 
posium held on Saturday, March 26. 

The show, as indicated by the title, is a survey of 
American art, with an unbalanced domination of pain- 
tings. It is a rare assemblage for Vermont, but not the 
first time modern art has appeared in the north country. 
In fact, the Fleming has hosted two Whitney shows in 
the past, and one Museum of Modern Art exhibit, not to 
mention the weekly contemporary shows found in the 
Student Arts League Gallery in Williams Hall. _ 

For a show presented as “‘highlights’’ of the Whitney’s 
permanent collection, the Whitney being a major col- 
lector of 20th Century American art, I was disappointed 
overall. There are works in this show that are great, but 
there are plenty that are not highlights. And with three 


women represented, and no blacks (NO BLACKS), you 
can be quite sure there are major gaps here. It is not that 
the Whitney does not own minority art, and its not that 
the Whitney does not own “‘highlights,” it does. The 
problem is that this selection simply does not amount to 
what it is being hailed as. There are fifty works, there are 
some greats, but it is not all out “‘highlights.”’ 

This show reminds me of people who measure history 
by who has had their name in the paper. It is a star- 
struck hop through time, oversimplified and 
underanalyzed. One that looks only at the ‘‘greats,”’ 
looks only at establishment art. Plenty is missed, 
however the show is not worth missing. There are great 
works, and I have isolated five for this article that are 
truly exciting and worth the celebrity treatment this ex- 
hibition has received. Reginald Marsh’s painting, Why 
Not Use the ‘SL’’?, summarizes a subway ride in the racial- 
ly and socially diverse New York City of the 1930s. The 
detail is remarkable, with an Aunt Jemima pancake mix 
advertisement on the wall, and a newspaper revealing an 
actual headline from the period tossed onto the floor. 
Marsh was one of a group of new urban realists based in 
New York, who painted the urban landscape that sur- 
rounded them. Truth in painting carried political under- 
tones, particularly in a period of national economic 
disastor. The painting has a documentational impor- 
tance because of its humanistic honesty and date specific 
approach. 

Ralston Crawford’s Grain Elevators from the Bridge, 
1942, begins to make the shift away from urban realism 
toward abstract explorations. Crawford moves into his 
environment with hard geometric edges and flat color. 
His subject becomes less of an object and more of an 
angular study. His interest in the landscape is not that of 
a documentor, but as an artful re-interpretator. 

Milton Avery’s Tree Fantasy, 1950, manifests a 

continued on page 19 


Stuart Davis’ “House and Street’’ is just one of many works which came to the Fleming from New York’s Whitney Museum exhibit. 
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By TARA FRACALOSSI 
_ The Flynn Theater was full to overflowing Tuesday 
night for the first of two performances by the Alvin 
Ailey American Dance Theater. Even Madeleine Kunin 
~ was there all smelling of some not so fine French per- 
fume (but she did stand at the end when the audience 
_gave the company a standing ovation). Take this men- 
tion of a standing ovation as a clue to the quality of the 
performance given Tuesday night. From the first few 
beats of the incredibly minimal ‘“‘Divining” to the late 
_ seventies ghetto-disco sounds of ‘‘The Stack-Up,” the 
_ audience was entranced and amazed by the power, clari- 
_ ty and beauty of the works presented by the 29 dancers. 
The first piece, ‘‘Divining’’ was choreographed by 
Judith Jamison for the Ailey company in 1984. A fifteen 
year veteran dancer with Ailey, Jamison initiated her 
choreographic career with this work. The piece used the 
music of Kimati Dinizulu and Monti Ellison and was 
divided into three movements each with a slightly dif- 
ferent pace and rhythm, but all definitely flowing from 
one to another. In front a plain drop lit only by intense 
blue light, the dancers jumped, shook, and writhed in 
their all white costumes to a mystical wall of sound that 
could only be described as very Japanese and very 
minimal. From this came Renee Robinson’s lead in a 
‘ceremonial dance that echoed the strong African beat of 
__drums gone crazy. This piece introduced more color to 
the costumes and stagelights setting the audience up for 
the third movement’s explosive conclusion. 
_ The final section of the work, fittingly entitled ‘Mov- 
‘ing On” featured fourteen dancers led by Robinson mov- 
ing in different but parallel patterns across the stage. 
The lights saturated the stage with color as did the dif- 
ferently colored skirts worn by the dancers, men includ- 
_ ed. This conclusion was full blown ecstasy that balanced 
the slow control of its beginning and set the pace for the 
-temainder of the performance. 

After a pause, ‘““Treading’’ began. In contrast to the 
fully lit, colored and moving stage of “Moving On,” 
“Treading”’ featured only two dancers, dressed in flesh 
toned body stockings. They moved silently, stalking 


nds at full force. 


j 


| @ Alin Ailey Dance Rite dance acai entitled “Speeds” choreographed by Jennifer Muller. The company’s famed vibrancy and 


ermont Cynic Apri Pet 8:8 


Alvin Ailey 


Gary Deloatch (left), in mid air, 
during : 
choreographed by Talley Beatty, 
was a primary figure in this years 
performance by Alvin Ailey. 


‘The Stack—Up,’’ 


each other in a magnificent courtship dance until they 
finally united and let their desires rule. One of the most 
significant elements of this dance as well as the others 
done Tuesday night was the power the dancers exhibited 
both physically and mentally. “‘Treading”’ featured slow, 
precise movements that left no room for mistakes or lack 
of control. The two dancers knotted themselves and 
writhed all over the stage in such a way that any mistake 
would have been more than fatal. This dance was by far 
the most fluid and lyrical of the four dances performed 
Tuesday. It was also was of the strongest due to the 


‘simplicity of having only two dancers on stage. At times, 


the dancers seemed to form themselves into shapes that 
moved more like living sculpture than like two dancers 
doing choreographed steps. They separated and united 
many times like true lovers but the what took place in 
between was infinately more interesting and entertain- 
ing for the audience than its real-life counterpart. At the 
end, the audience was once again ecstatic as well as 
awed. 

When the curtain re-opened, the stage had an actual 
set. A large rope, knotted and slung across the upstage 
wall was the main element but a small picnic bench was 
included and made full use of by Ulysses Dove’s 
choreography. The dancer’s were back to their white 
stretchsuits but the musical style of the piece was 
dramatically different. The main reason for the dif- 
ference was that the music was not entirely instrumen- 
tal. The songs ‘‘Excellent Birds,’ “‘Gravity’s Angel,” 
and ‘‘Walking and Falling’® by Laurie Anderson were 
pumped through the Flynn’s sound system creating a 
rhythmic jungle through which the dancers moved. 

The piece began with one man sitting on the bench, 
then standing then spinning so quckly and perfectly that 
he looked like a machine. There was no music. When 
the music did come in, it brought with it six other 
perfect dancers. The courtship ritual of ‘“Treading’’ was 
recalled but without the explicit sexuality. Instead, ‘“Bad 
Blood”? has, women being thrown over their partners’ 


heads and flying through the air in fits of rage. The men 


continued on page 19 
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€@> Eye Exams 


Thorough Eye Examinations by Dr: Reid Grayson 
and Dr. Floyd Lapidow, Optometrists. 


#S> Contact Lenses 


Complete Selection, including Extended Wear 
Lenses, Tinted Lenses, Replacement Lenses. 
and Supplies. Expert Fitting. 


€S} Eyeclasses 


Wide Selection of Fashion Frames. Expert Fitting. 
Laboratory on Premises. Complete Selection of 
Sunglasses. Too. 


€83 Sports Vision 


Vision Training to Improve Your 
Athletic Performance 


Fees Set With Students In Mind. 
Contact Lens Center 658-3330 


230 College Street (Next to Nickelodeon). Burlington 


THE EYEGI9SS CENTER 878-5816 
= 37 Lincoln Street, Essex Junction (, x 


Vision Care Plans, Welcome ee: 


fresh pasta. @~ homemade bread 


156 Church St. 
Burlington, Vt. 
658-2575 


DELICIOUS & , 


/ 


AFFORDABLE / 


20 sumptuous sauces ® 
Saysed ueyejy; pue @ 


Our Whole Menu Available To Go 


864-5696 


174 COLLEGE STREET 


84 WILLISTON AD. [ DAILY 9-9, SUN. 12-5] SO. BURL. 


#3 School of 
& NURSING 


. UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
PROUDLY PRESENTS 


Courses on Health Issues of Non-Nursing Majors 


NURS 015 NURS 140 NURS 020 
Personal Power in Health Woman’s Health Aging: Change & Adaptation 
Monday, 3:10-6:00pm Wed 3:10-6:00 T Th 12:15-1:30pm 
Hadeka, Murray Hamel-Bissell Brown, Cutler. 


JOIN US AND LEARN 
ABOUT HEALTH CARE 
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The American Express® Card is a hit virtually 
anywhere you shop, from Los Angeles to 
London. Whether you're buying books, baseball 
tickets or brunch. So during college and after, 
it's the peat way to pay for just about 

Se everthing you'll want. 


How to get 
the Card now. 


College is the first 
: sign of success. And 
‘S because we believe in your 
potential, we've made it easier for 
students of this school to get the 
American Express Card right 
now—even without a job or a 
credit history. So whether you're an 
underclassman, senior or 

grad student, look into 

our automatic approval 

offers. For details pick up an 
application on campus. Or call 
1-800-THE-CARD and ask for a 
student application. 


The American Express Card. 
Don't Leave School Without It 
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By VICTORIA J.B. DOYLE 
Two weeks, two women, in the Student Arts League 


gallery. 


Karen Kimmel hung a twenty four piece show last 


week. Entitled “Tiles,” the small rectangular works were 
stacked horizontally in threes. There were eight triplets 
evenly distributed around the gallery. The series fit well 
in the small, often cramped SALG site. The materials, 
as explained by Kimmel, included “‘acrylic, spray paint, 


and loads of other good stuff.‘‘ Cute but unhelpful. [ 


think a metal sink strainer was there, some sparkles, and 
more. 

There was a theme to this show. Every rectanglar can- 
vas contained a circle. This repetition effectively linked 
the twenty four pieces, but also de-mystified Kimmel’s 
abstract exploration. 

The circles became predictable and organized. Where 
abstract art has a freedom and energy inherent in its 
creation process, the circles imposed a sobering redun- 
dancy. This pursuit of order, of pattern, seems a limita- 
tion. Kimmel is willing to be experimental and eclectic 
with her abstraction from piece to piece, but refrains 
from the fully spontaneous. 

The circles add neatness to otherwise curious and uni- 
que work. Intellectual chaos is controlled, even dampen- 
ed, with the omnipresent circles. It could have been an 
energizing journey from triplet to triplet, had there been 
surprises in store. Instead, my eagerness waned. The 
repetition of shape dominated the show, and I began to 
see the circles as weighty cities on an otherwise inven- 
tive and colorful map. 

“Tiles,” the title of the show, are meant to have a pat- 
terned connection. And if analyzed from that point, of 
necessary uniformity, to the end which Kimmel has 
achieved, then she certainly went beyond a safety zone. 
But interior decoration is not the discipline here. Art for 
art’s sake is. And to that end, I consider the circles as 
imposing a functional bias, thereby detracting from the 
artsiness of the project. 

Tara Fracalossi’s work, hanging this week, presents 
selections of both her old and new oil paintings. The 
two figurative pieces are familiar to those like myself 


who have followed Fracalossi’s work. There are five — 


pieces in all, all large, and all different. Repetition is not 
at play here, but a rather raw and revealing evolution of 
experimentation. 

Fracalossi’s figures themselves are mildly compelling. 
They are expressionistic with lots of painterly marks and 
brushstrokes. They exude lonliness, alienation even. But 
both figures lose their command and submit to their un- 
natural and intrusive backgrounds. Fracalossi seems 


unresolved as to how to deal with the space that sur- ~ 


rounds her figures. Instead of continued gestural com- 
position, Fracalossi fills the figure environs with 
monolithic slabs of flat paint. The colors are drab, the 
space undefined and vacuous, the figurative strength 
eroded, 

With the three other works, Fracalossi moves abruptly 
away from the figurative and into the abstract. One such 
piece, on the south wall, has a curious and tempting 
stretch of splattered paint. I got a tingling urge to dive 
into the phosphorescent landscape. But, as with all of 
Fracalossi’s abstract pieces, that was only a corner of the 
whole canvas. The rest was less interesting, less enticing. 
The canvases are big, and demand large-scale 
cohesiveness, but Fracalossi does not achieve such 
unification. 

There is a likeable honesty about Fracalossi’s work in 
that she does not pretend not to be learning. Her newest 
(and still wet) abstracts are undoubtedly experiments ina 
mode of expression new to Fracalossi. The work next to 
the window is almost collage-like. When I isolate one 
square foot, there is a positive and cohesive study to be 
found. But presented as a whole, the piece is confusing. 
Again, there is no unity, no clear message. It is noisy- 

The other new abstract painting, next to the door, is 
fully reminiscent of the work of Franz Kline. I don’t fault 
Fracalossi for wanting to explore the style of this 
brilliant abstract expressionist, but she has not done so 
in her own language. This does not speak of personal 
response and synthesis. It speaks instead of imitation 
without personal translation. 

David Butzel, a young New York gallery owner, spoke 
yesterday on his feeling that this generation of painters is 


in the process of reviving abstract expressionism. But he ~ 


did not say imitating. He said re-thinking, and te 
defining. 

Fracalossi’s new work has an unfinished vulnerablity 
to it that begs fortification. Her earnestness is ap’ 
preciated, her experimental bravity is respected, but mu 
needs to clarify what she, Fracalossi, wants to say: 
that, after all, is exactly what she’s in the learning po 
cess of doing. 


It has been exciting to see two women students, in two 


weeks, taking their art seriously. The Student. Arts 


League Gallery continues to be a fresh and stimulating 


art hub. a 
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By TODD BELL 
One of the finest arts events of the year took place this 
past March 24 at the Flynn Theatre. The event, a night 


_ of music with South African performers Hugh Masekela 


= 


Pd 


1959 


and Miriam Makeba, was an emotion stirring display of 
fine musicianship and African roots. 

The night, though easily commendable through its 
music alone, was far from just that. It was a night to see 
two of South Africa’s many oppressed blacks tell from 
experience the horrors of the racially biased aparthied 
government they grew up in. 

Makeba, first arrested at the age of 18 months with her 
mother for making alcohol in their house, has been in 
exile from her motherland since 1959. This exile forced 
her to miss, among other things, her mother’s funeral in 
1960. 

This governmental action far from dampened her 
spirit, though. Her big break as a singer came when 
Harry Belafonte heard her and invited her to join his 
world tour. 

Masekela, though not in exile, left his homeland in 
1960 to pursue his musical studies in Europe. In these 
travels, he met Makeba, whom he was then married to 
for 3 years, as well as Paul Simon, with whom he and 
Makeba played on the recent Graceland tour. 

The show they brought to Burlington was diverse and 
awe inspiring. It began with Masekela and his band play- 
ing his unique jazz compositions. These numbers were 
very open and modern, with huge solo sections for 
anyone on stage to show their stuff. The players behind 
the leader were not as emotional as he, himself, but the 
mix of bass, guitar, keyboards and drums was an ex- 
cellent backbone for his extended envigorating solos. 

After a few of these numbers, Masekela moved back 
from center stage to make room for Makeba, who came 
out to the roar of the crowd. She was followed on stage 
by three back-up singers, and, together, they sang some 
funky, danceable songs backed by Masekela and his 
men. This turned to more traditional songs, preformed a 


cappella. 
-Miriam then left the stage and, again, Masekela took 


~~ Alvin Ailey 


please see page 17 
try to dominate but their victories are few and short liv- 
ed. Again the element of strength is of great importance 
(Man’s muscle vs. Woman’s fortitude). At one point, a 
beautiful woman is set a-spinning by her partner but it is 
only with clenched fists and a lifted, bent knee that she 
concurs. At times the piece is actually amusing but it is 
because of the continuous battle and determination 
shown by the characters these dancers are portraying. 
The audience laughed nervously at the reality of what 
was going on and at how terribly weak it made them feel 
about themselves. ‘‘Bad Blood’? was choreographed in 
1986 and is a fine and shining example of post-modern, 
minimal music combined with fully expressive dance 
gesture. 

To call the final act, “The Stack-Up”’ fully expressive 
would be yet another gross understatement. 
Choreographer Talley Beatty’s 1982 portrait of a 


- Modern urban streetscape shows the depth of the Ailey 


Company’s repetoire. Set to the notes of Earth, Wind and 
Fire, Grover Washington,Jr., Fearless Four, and 
Iphonze Mouzon, “‘The Stack-Up”’ is rich with the col- 
ors and characters of the street only true urbanites can 
W (Beatty is a Chicago native). The strength of the 
duet in “Treading” is achieved in reverse by putting 
fourteen dancers, all dressed in living color along with a 


: Whitney Exhibit 


Please see page 16 


childlike approach to landscape painting. His simplified 
forms are colorful and flat. Avery’s shapes, although 
ecognizeable, are essentially abstract. He leaves the 
edges of Crawford’s work, and brings out his cur- 
Vacious fantasy found somewhere between nature and 
traction, ; 
Franz Kline’s thoroughly abstract piece, called Dahlia, 
» Contains strong and broad brushtrokes. Kline was 
Part of the Abstract Expressionist movement that relied 
On Personal emotions for its artistic source. There is a 
Stormy tension here, revealed in the physicality of the 
int application. The act of painting, and the emotions 


: de during this act, became the subject matter during 


Petiod, leaving behind all semblance of realism. 

_ ank Stella’s Gran Cairo, 1962, concludes my selec- 
highlights. Stella’s extreme geometry, hard col- 
d ‘sttong edges contrasts markedly with the 
expressionists. Stella deliberatly sought a ra- 


lasekela and Makeba: 
African beat 


over. He began to speak more at this point, mostly about 
the governmental system he left behind. His words were 
not pretty. He spoke of oppression. 

Makeba arrived on stage again soon and also began to 
speak of the evils of aparthied and the struggles of the 
people she left behind so long ago. Though her message 
was that of inequality and trouble, her peacful nature 
made the words easy to hear and easy to understand. She 
is a strong person to have handled what she has. 

This spotlight flip-flopping of Masekela and Makeba 
continued until the end of the show, keeping it exciting 
and diverse. To all those who missed the show, you 
shouldn’t have; it was a great opportunity to hear from 
the source what is going on in Africa as well hearing 
s usic from excellent, experienced musicians. 


SES 


Miriam Makeba, who performed last week in Burlington, has bee 
banned from her homeland until 1959. Her singing tells of this 
heartbreak and many other injustices. 


city-scape backdrop and rainbow hued lights. Earth, Wind 
and Fire’s ‘‘Faces”’ filled the Flynn with that wonderful 
disco beat we all tried hard to forget for so long. 
Somehow, this all came together to make a unified 
dance piece that was not ‘Dance Fever” or ‘‘Solid 
Gold.” The story of the ghetto and its people is shown as 
being first joyous then meloncholy and then almost 
hysterically funny. Each change of mood was helped by 
changes in light and music as well as the pace of the 
dance. The choreography was not as breathtaking as 
that of ‘“Bad Blood” but the spectacle of the entire 
scenic environment and the emotional pull it had on the 
audience successfully took its place. 

As was said before, the audience aplauded, Mr. Gover- 
nor Kunin cheered, and everybody stood to bring The 
Company back for more curtain calls than could be 
counted. The excitement that ran through the 
auditorium before the beginning was turned to satisfac- 
tion in both the audience and the dancers. Alvin Ailey’s 
opening night in Vermont was a great success. They 
presented a body of work that was original, thought pro- 
voking and entertaining all at the same time. That’s not 
an easy thing to do and it is to the credit of The Lane 
Series that this world renowned company was able to 
pass through Burlington. The Alvin Ailey American 
Dance Theater tours the United States annually, 
hopefully, they will return to Burlington many times in 
the future. 


tional, highly ordered abstract art form that did not rely 
on the freneticism characteristic of Kline. Stella’s work 
is totally flat and demanding. Cool premeditation is the 
result, and a firm step away from the stormy art of the 
1950s. 

I cannot help but feel that Sims’ curating job 
underestimates art audiences beyond New York City. 
One need not be an expert to realize that these are not 
highlights, that these are mostly mediocre works with 
highlighted names. The Edward Hopper choice, for ex- 
ample, says nothing about the urban landscape and 
human alienation for which Hopper is so well-known. 
The Whitney owns a Hopper called Early Sunday Morn- 
ing that is a highlight, and why they chose not to present 
it in this show is a mystery to me. 

Despite my disappointment, the show is exciting for 
the simple reason that there are some great works, and 
they are in our backyard. But do not expect to be fully 
educated on 20th century American art upon leaving 
this show. This country has a rich and dense art history 
and this show barely presents an introduction. 
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* Politics 
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Representative on Campus: 


Tuesday, January 26, 1988, 
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at the International Lounge, 
Living Learning Center. B-180. 


GET YOUR 


FUTURE OFF 
: THE GROUND 
Imagine the thrill of fly- 

ing a jet aircraft! Air Force 


ROTC offers you leadership 

training and an excellent start to a ca-, 
reer as an Air Force pilot. If you have what 
it takes, check out Air Force ROTC today, 
Contact: 

MAJ CHARLES MATHER 
802-655-2000 
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What do you want from a Summer Job? 


Career Experience? 
Career Exploration 
Money 
New Environment/Travel? 
Where do you go for more 
information? 


CENTER FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
STUDENT EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
LIVING/LEARNING, E BUILDING 

or 
Call 656-3450 and sign up for a 


SUMMER JOBS WORKSHOP 


A variety of jobs and internships available in 
Burlington and other favorite summer spots! ! 


Opportunities for Graduate students too! 


When faced with preparing for your graduate 
admissions test, what is your response? 


- 


Become confused, delay decision. As test date approaches- 
PANIC. Develop dyspepsia during the exam and receive a 
miserable score. Decide on a career in footwear sales. 


Purchase a book from your school bookstore. Have noble 


to do so. Receive a below average score. Attend your 3rd 
choice school. - 


Enroll in the staid, traditional test prep course all your 
friends took. Ignore their warnings of boredom and lack of 
results. Sit in huge classes with somnolent instructors. Use 
dated, "simulated" materials. Figure everything will work 
out in the end. Figure wrong. Emerge from the test mysti- | 
fied. Become disenchanted and join a Buddhist monastery | 
in Katmandu. | 


_ performance ondiagnostictests. 


'S YOUR FUTURE. MAKE THE RIGHT CHOICE. 


we score more 


Call Today_ 658-6653 _ 
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Music Commentary _ 


By RICH DORAN 


< 


' 


Some bands are born popular, some achieve popularity 


and some have popularity thrust upon them. Such is the _ 


status of the music industry today. Bands are created to 
be big by record companies, such as Kingdom Come 


Madonna and Tiffany. Other bands struggle through a _ 


morass of history and time before finally gaining wide 


peal, such as the Cure and Depeche Mode. Still ote . 


have appeal thrust upon them whether they want it or 
not, see U2, the Grateful Dead, and REM, for example, 


The major difference is the way in which the public — 


views these bands once they have found them. 
In the first category, bands that are made by the music 
business itself, the bands are the beneficiaries of millions 


of dollars of promotional material, and have a ready- — 


made audience willing to pick up any record they hear 


on Top 40 radio. The millions of people who rush out to 


buy the records have no real attachment to the group. A 
band like Duran Duran, the hottest thing on the planet 
not three -years ago, quickly dissolved as their audience 
grew out of the pre-pubescent teenager stage. Tiffany, it 
appears, has a great career ahead of her. All she needs to 
do is sing quaint cover versions of songs and remain in- 
nocent and her popularity is assured. Her promotional 
material notes that ‘three million people can’t be 
wrong.” Well then, since more than three million peo- 
ple voted for Nixon, we should still have him as 
president. 

The second group houses bands that have been around 
seemingly forever without really gaining popularity. 
Bands like The Cure, Echo and the Bunnymen, New 
Order, and Depeche Mode have been making music for at 
least over five years, but have only recently gained 
popularity. Generally speaking, they have always had a 
core audience of people who were willing to buy their 
records, and they were supported from early in their 
careers by this. They have managed to build popularity 
without the benefit of huge publicity from record com- 
panies. However, their popularity has risen to a point 
that they have broken out of their strictly cult 
background and slightly into the mainstream of popular 
music while following their own musical course. 

Finally, the bands that have greatness thrust upon 
them. In point of fact, I don’t think U2, REM, or the 
Grateful Dead relish their positions as the “biggest new 
thing.”’ Too many fans of these bands miss their purpose. 
How many ‘“‘Deadheads” like having their CD’s of Dead 
albums in the player while driving along in their Saabs 
to get some drugs so they can go to the show? Do they 
know the Dead, or just the artificial ambience around 
them that makes it cool to wear tie dyes and do drugs? 

U2’s audience is a prime example of this artificial au- 
dience. Too many people have suddenly discovered U2 
in the last year. Where were they when Rolling Stone 
called them ‘‘The Band of the ’80s?”’ They were follow- 
ing Michael Jackson’s Victory Tour or buying the Spr- 
ingsteen box set. U2’s message loses something in the 
translation from small pub rockers and theatre settings 
to arena and stadium shows. I was watching a report on 
U2’s work with Amnesty International, and saw hun- 
dreds of teenagers flocking to sign up for Amnesty Inter 
national campaigns. When asked why they were doing 
this, they said it was because U2 did it. When they were 
asked if they would have done it if everyone else wasn't, 


they said they probably wouldn’t be. Do these people 


have any concept of what they are about to do, or even 
believe it is right? Do they care? U2 is a band that 
deserved a cult status, a band that would be on the out 
side of rock music and be ‘the conscience” much like 
Dylan and CSNY were in the sixties. 

REM has been called the next Grateful Dead, for there 
has been a group of fans that have started to follow them 
around the country much as the Deadheads follow the 
Dead. REMhas always had a core audience, and one that 
didn’t really mind when Michael Stipe’s voice began t 
appear from the background. Their problem lies with the 


number of people who didn’t know Stipe’s voice evel 
was in the background, the people who picked up Doct _ 
‘ment from “this great new band REM,” and the people 


who think ‘The One I Love”’ is a touching love song: 


Further, REM is by no means an established act, ye 


many people in the radio programming industry see theif 
hit single and popular album and denounce them % 
“commercial.” Suppose their next album doesn’t sel! 
well at all. What happens then? They may have gotten 
many people who fit into the first category, that of buy 


ing the album because everyone else has it, but this is 4 


very transitory audience. Michael Jackson’s audience 
has quite obviously dwindled recently, down to the 
several million level anyway (less than the 40 million 
copies of Thriller out there), and REM lacks the ™ 
million fan level to fall back on. Does REM want theif 


success? Do they care if they have a Top 10 album an® 


single? I think not, but many people who have alway® by 


disliked them point to it and say they do. ll 
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A photo of some of the now extinct dinosaurs. Models of these giants that used to roam the land are once again great toys for kids. 


By LAURA DECHER 

With all the instabilities of today’s world — divorce, 
nuclear war, AIDS, religion, or lack thereof, the 
greenhouse effect and the declining state of the environ- 
ment — you would think that popular trends would lend 
some consistency to our lives, that they would be as solid 
and everlasting as Michelangelo’s David or the 
Pyramids. When someone (or in this case, humanity) 
feels like they are drowning, the natural reaction is to 
look for something to grab onto. For many people, 
however, this does not seem to be the case. 

Instead we are seeing a rise in interest in dinosaurs, the 
very definition of instability and change. What does this 
trend, now one year old, mean? Many experts can tell 
you specifics about the recent growth in interest about 
dinosaurs; for instance, how many more people attended 
the National Natural History Museum this year than in 
1980 and whether library books on dinosaurs are being 
checked out more frequently than in the recent past. 

But no one knows why it is that we have entered a 
dinosaur-craze era. This answer is almost as ellusive as 
the ultimate cause of their extinction. 

Although there were a few years during which 
dinosaurs took a back seat to Star Wars and company, 
people are leaving the space age and re-entering the 
paleolithic. Museums and teachers are reporting a new 
interest in dinosaurs. Just walk into the toy store-and see 
that the trend has shown up in that place where 
childrens’ trends inevitably go. 

Bob Purdy, Museum Specialist of the Vertbrae Paleon- 
tology Deparatment at the Museum of Natural History 
in Washington, D.C., agrees that there has been an in- 
crease in interest. “Oh, yeah it’s always been there with 
kids and seems to be even more so lately. Just thinking 
about them fires up their imagination,’’ said Purdy. 

But its not only children who are experiencing this 


__ surge of imagination. It seems that those of us who were 


interrupted by Lucas and Spielberg just when we could 
have contributed substantially to the dinosaur cause are 


trying to catch up on what we might have missed. 
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Eleanor Shanahan, submissions editor of the National 
Geographic Society’s World Magazine, has also noticed 
the new trend and explains it very simply: ‘“‘One of the 
reasons this topic has been getting more press is because 
theories about their extinction are changing. This makes 
it more visible to adults.” 

So, here is where imagination really comes into play. 
The theory about’ what killed off the dinosaurs is up for 
grabs. The going question in the business is: ‘“Which 
one is your favorite?’ Every layman in the country can 
tread a few articles in National Geographic and the 
Smithsonian and then speculate on how he or she thinks 
the dinosaurs were killed off and wind up not being too 
far away from what a specialist might come up with. It is 
anyone’s guess. 

But what the final answer is, is not the most in- 
teresting aspect of the search. What is more pertinent to 
sociololgists, and the rest of us who habitually analyze, is 
what this quest says about the people involved. 

Omni magazine recently did an article on how the 
dinosaurs ‘“‘did it.’”’ They drew life-like pictures of 
copulating pre-historic beasts and congratulated 
themselves on revealing the long awaited truth. 

What does the dinosaur-sex article in Omni say about 
the people who wrote it? Is Omni publisher, Bob Guc- 
cionne, whose brainchild this story was, only concerned 
about whether the scales on the backs of the dinosaurs 
prohibited adequate movement? Or is he really trying to 
say that he is anxious about the possible extinction of 
the human race? 

What we have here is a comparisson between two 
species which, at different times, ruled this earth. One of 
these rulers, humankind, is around toffay and on the 
verge of killing itself (nuclear war), while the dinosaurs 
have already died out. 

This is cause to wonder. If we all use the same, basic 
biological method to reproduce, then couldn’t it follow 
that we might all go out by similar means? This question 
can be contemplated by both creationists and 
evolutionists. 
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What is the Story with these Dinosaurs? — 


If the evolutionists are right, the creation of all life on 
earth is a result of various random chemical reactions. It 
follows, then, that the reaction which started it all hap- 
pened only once. Thus, the first cell was the beginning 
of everything, and therefore dinosaurs and humans 
evolved from the same square one. Since we began by 


_ the same means, the possibility that we will end by the 


same means is real. From this point of view it is in out 
best interest to figure out what exactly did away those 
huge beasts, so that we might be able to predict our fate. 


_ Creationists would look at this another way. For them, - 


the question is not how the dinosaurs died off, but for 
what reason did God decide to kill them off. Why was he 
displeased with this creation of His? If we could figure 
out what the dinosaurs did to make Him so angry, we 
would be able to better emulate the creatures which God 


did have in mind. This would prolong our life as a ~ 


species on earth, 

With the threat of nuclear war so close upon us, one 
would think that perhaps God isn’t very pleased with us. 
For the creationist, He has already given us the means to 
kill ourselves collectively. This can’t be a good hint. 

This month we are one year into the dinosaur craze. 
The world’s scientists are having a race to finally answer 
the still ellusive extinction question (rumor has it, the 
Chinese have a new one). 

We are also at this time experiencing a collective 
evaluation of the meaning of life and death. This is, 
however, a newly formed question quite opposite from 
the traditional biblical one. Instead of looking where we 
are going, and wondering what it will be like to be there, 
we are trying to figure out the route which will be taken. 

The most obvious thing to do when solving such an 
ethical question is to see how others did it. There is 
more to this dinosaur trend than new revenues for game 
companies and museums. The answer to the dinosauf 
questions could lead us to figure out where they went 


wrong, and show us which way not to go. Who knows, — 
maybe they did die from smoking. And maybe this isn’t _ 


just another trend. 


: A new company has taken a very 
_ wmportant step 


in corporate 


business social awareness. They 
are now producing... 


ed 


LEGENDARY 


CRISPY 
PASTA | 
NACHOS 


SAVE THE 
RAINFOREST 


NET WT 2 oz. 
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The symbol of the socially aware Zeus Chips. 


By ANNIE COLLOREDO- 
MANSFELD 

“AS YOU KNOW OUR PLANET: IS BEING 
TRASHED. That is why we put the rainforest facts on 
this bag and why a portion of Zeuschips sales goes to 
preserving nature.”’ 

From the makers of Smartfood, a new snack has been 
introduced, Zeuschips. Equally as nutrious and tasty, this 
new snack has a distinguishing quality. Zeuschips pro- 
motes a philanthropic cause by donating a portion of 
their revenue to the preservation of endangered rain- 
forests. Thus, the Olympian taste of Zeuschips supports 
an Olympian cause and their producer, Hampton Hill 
teptesents a unique philosophy among his peers. 

In 1986, Andrew Martin and his wife Ann Witley left 
the Smartfood Company to concentrate on a more 


philanthropic cause. Their new company, Hampton 


Hill, promotes three all-natural products, each supplying 
Tevenue towards various charities. Zeuschips, a ready-to- 
eat pasta chip snack, benefits the drive to save the rain- 
forests, particularly the Amazon rainforest. Besides 

ips, Hampton Hill produces Shell’s and Annie’s 
Cheddar and Annie’s Egg Noodles, two other pasta based 
goods. Proceeds form these go to 4H organisations and 

€ homeless, respectively. 

Hampton Hill addresses the urgency of the rainforest 
cause because of their irreplaceable value to both 
wildlife and pharmecuticals. As the rainforests are 
cleared, its species approach extinction. Aditionally, 


Tainforests are advantageous in regulating the earth’s 
“Climate and generating rainfall. Facts show that one out 


four pharmaceuticals are produced in tropical rain- 
Orests, a veritable “biochemical warehouse”’, according 
to the World Resources Institute. Seventy percent of all 


| Plants containing a possible cure for cancer grow only in 


tainforests. 


Their destruction would be costly. Hampton Hill 
acknowledges that ‘100 acres of Amazon rainforest are 
4 yed each minute. Thirty million acres are 

“sttoyed every year... Rainforests are not replaceable.” 

servation is an immediate need. Means to solve this 

lem are tangible and Hampton Hill proposes one. 
ding nm Hill was founded with the objective, accor- 
“58 to Martin, “to motivate industry to become more 
ic aeciows of society.” To Martin, “all economiic wealth 
* in the corporations”, amounting to about 80%. He 


5 Sear 


Pasta chips 


from the 
Heavens 


thinks the only means to convince the multi-national 
corporations is through example. Martin says that 80 
companies have expressed an interest in the plan but 
their decision depends on the success of Hampton Hill. 

Martin is optimistic because he views other executives 
as ordinary people equally concerned with the preserva- 
tion of our resources. This was demonstrated by the ease 
in which he found investors for the new company. 

Martin seems to feel that other corporations will join 
in the Hampton Hill cause; “They will do it if it doesn’t 
cause bankruptcy.”’ To convince these corporations is 
Hampton Hill’s ultimate objective. For expample, if 
Frit-o-lay, which holds 60% of the snack market, were to 
follow the path of Hampton Hill, then a considerable 
amount of revenue would be contributed to worthy 
causes. 

The promotion of a pasta is not only based on nutri- 
tion but on trend as well. First of all, for Zeuschips the 
couple adopted the idea of a snack food because, accor- 
ding to Food Engineering, ‘‘snack food performance has 
been pleasantly consistent over the past few years and 
there’s no end in sight’. 

Pasta held just as much promise. A progressive grocer 
reported in August 1986 that “‘pasta is definitely in 
fashion and consumption will continue to rise. Sales of 
dry pasta are projected to total 2.4 billion in 1995. The 
coming decade will be brighter than the previous one, as 
sales will rise by an average of 10.2% per year.” The 
report was reaffirmed a year later; “along with the rising 
health consciousness in the United States, dry pasta 


‘manufacturers have found that their products have 
- taken on a more healthful image than in the past.”’ 


This is an image that Hampton Hill is banking on. An 
image promoted on the box of Annie’s Chedder and 
Shells. ‘The Chinese have been eating pasta sine 1100 
B.C...Americans eat 11 pounds of pasta a year. Italians 
eat 60 pounds a year...Clint Eastwood announced that 
he would eat pasta as his last meal. Now we know how to 
make his day!’” messages on the box proclaim hoping to 
attract consumer attention. 

Lacking an advertising budget, Hampton Hill at- 
tempts to attract its consumers through its packaging. 
First utilizing a magenta colored bag sporting a large 
yellow figure of Zeus the god hopes to catch the con- 

please turn to page 25 
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4, CHINESE RESTAURANT 
he Sunday Brunch 


be $0.95. 
! zs * All you can eat 
=)%. * A different selection 


every Sunday 
* Complimentary Champagne 


12:00-4:00 PM 
Free Parning off College Street after 4:30 
Sat.. Sun -& Holidays all day 


126 College Street Burlington 863-1023 


A SUMMER JOB BRIEF: 
@ Make the transition into the business world selling 


yellow page advertising for your campus telephone 
jirectory or for other Campus directories nahonwide 


@ Gain valuable experience in sales. marketing 
advertising. and public relafions 
@ Ear anaverage of 3100 in |! weeks 
@ Train with 200 other college students working for 
University Directories 
Sign Up For On Campus Intermews By 
ril 12th 


UVM Career Development Office 


F{University Directories 


HILL GARDENS" 
Tired of Apartment Hunting? 
Why Pay Rent? 


Let us show you the benefits of. 
condominium ownership! 


Ellie Blodgett 658-2445 


CN 
| 
REALTY Larkin 864-7444 % 


HANDY’S TEXACO — 


Your Campus Station 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 862-0656 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 

a TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


WY, 
Ay 


’ AAA approved reper tacdbes have signed a Conivact 
wit AAA which guarantees thew service work to AAA 
members kmiled to 94 we of 4 OOO mies 
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Saturday and Sunday Brunch 11-3 


177 Main 


Street 


Complimentary Champagne and Croissants 


Are You A Wing Nut? = We've Got the Best Wings in Town 


Street 


OVER 
160 
DIFFERENT 
BEERS 


Mon.&Tues. 10 o.m-midnight-all eat, Drink Specials 
Pur, = 
| @ Lunch M-F 11:30-4 


Dinner Doily 5:30-10 
Late Night Menu 
Reserve early for Graduation 


Gril, 213 Collage St. 865.7800 
: Located diogonally ocross fom Nickelodeon Theater 


DISCOUNT 


OVER 
1,000 
DIFFERENT 
WINES 


BEVERAGE 


E DELIVER 


— KEGS 
— BEER 
— WINE 
— CHAMPAGNE 


658-9595 


The 


QUESTION 


MAN 


The Judiciat Question 


he judical realism of everyday life. 
The banality of evil. 
The twilight of the 20th century. 
Welcome 'to the show. Terrific day, isn’t it? 
Try as you might to miss them, you will inevitably 


crush the stranded worms strewn hopelessly along the 


paths after the heavy rain. The worms take refuge on the 
only unflooded surface they can find, the only place 
where the otherwise life-giving rain won’t drown them, 
They were taking shelter from the storm and you were 
simply trying to go to class. Two seemingly separate 
goals, the struggle for life and the pursuit of knowledge, 
who’s paths met in a fatal crossing. But it will be you, 
the seeker, who will pay for this unfortunate meeting, 
That is if the Hindu’s have anything to do with it; 

The judicial realism of everyday life. 

Who is right? Who is wrong? 

Here in the Occident you can kill all but fellow man 
and still look forward to the Pearly Gates when your day 
comes. And it is an unending trip. There for eternity. 
Isn’t that great? 

But put yourself on the other side of this hopelessly in- 
significant pinball in the great arcade of the universe 
and you yourself will become (in your next life) the same 
worm you carelessly crush as you hurry to school. 

The banality of evil. 

I, myseif, crushed a few worms this morning. I certain- 
ly didn’t mean it. After such a long winter you tend to 
forget about worms and what happens to them after a 
heavy rain. It all happened so quickly 1 hardly knew 
what was happening before it was too late. Now I must 
ponder my fate. What will happen to me? Will 1 be 
banished to Hell for all eternity for the shameless 


slaughter of helpless creatures? Or will I be allowed to. 


live my life as if nothing happened. As if those lives were 
completely insignificant. Who is right? Who is wrong! 

These are things to ponder in the twilight of the 20th 
century. 

Posed Question: With the endless possibilities of 
ways to live your life will it turn out that one group's 
morality was correct and the rest of us will suffer for 
having lived the wrong life? 

Question Man: Poses Question. 

Inquiree: No. Although 1 consider myself an ab- 
solutist, there are many many choices of which road to 
take. If you take the wrong one, then you get there the 
hard way. But, inevitably you will die and therefore have 
succeeded at living. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

1:: No. For one, using the word “‘wrong”’ implies that 
there is “‘right’”’ as a concept. If you classify things into 
right and wrong you are falling into the dualism that 
Plato and Descartes fell into. The fools. Plus saying that 
somebody will suffer means that somebody has to punish 
them and that is implying that there is God. But he’is 
dead. Died of AIDS. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

1.: No. Because everybody has their own reason to live 
the way they do and they should have their own oppor 
tunity to do what ever the hell they want to. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: Yes because there are so many rept in this world 
who are evil, corrupt and bad who end up living happy 
lives. On the other hand, there are plenty of people who 


lead honest and good lives who are not as happy asthe 


bad people. What this shows is that if there was a rew 
for being a good person, the good people would be happy 
and the bad people wouldn’t. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. : 

1.: Unequivocally not. We live in a world that is vet 
diverse and one group does not necessarily have 
copyright on morality. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: There is no answer. If there was one religion there 
would be one answer but we haven’t seem to come 
that so there isn’t an answer. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: Yes, all the pagans will burn in Hell. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: Maybe. How am I supposed to know? I guess tT 
weigh your choices and then decide what action to 
then that’s all you can do. You can’t spend yout i 
worring about an afterlife. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

1.: I think we're all going to suffer. After all isn’t thé 
what life’s all about? 
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There are many exciting places to 


visit in Vewmont. One of those is 
the Shelburne Museum. 


An Artistic Venture 


By PAMELA SHAFFER 
Each year 170,000 people visit the Shelburne 
Museum. Are you going to be among them? Doubtful, 
you say? Is it not your style, or you simply never gave it 
much thought. Perhaps you’re unaware of all that the 
Museum has to offer. 
The Shelburne Museum was opened to the public in 


1952 by Electra Havemeyer Webb. Electra Havemeyer © 


was the daughter of Louisine and Harry Havemeyer. By 
the late 1890’s the Havemeyers were two of the most ac- 
tive American collectors of what was then contemporary 
French art. The couple acquired works by Monet, Degas 
and Manet. Their internationally known collection was, 
in part, a result of the friendship between Louisine and 
American artist Mary Cassatt. 

The Havemeyer’s interest in art was passed down to 
their daughter. Electra, with the encouragement of Mary 
Cassatt in 1909, acquired a Goya portrait of a little girl 
dressed in white. This was Electra’s first purchase in 
what was soon to become an impressive collection of its 
own. Electra had inherited the collecting bug, but her 
taste in art would soon shock her mother. 

Electra‘ Havemeyer married James Watson Webb in 
1910 and the couple was given one thousand acres and a 
small brick house on the vast property belonging to 
Webb’s parents in Shelburne, Vermont. Soon Electra 

_was filling the “Brick House” with early American fur- 
niture, cigar store Indians, patch work quilts, pewter, 
glass and carved eagles — works indigenous to New 

England. 
~ Louisine Havemeyer died in 1929 and her will provid- 

“ed that 142 works of her collection be left to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art along with others to be 
selected by the Museum. Having administered her 
mother’s bequest Electra began thinking of putting her 


“own, now abundant, collection on public display. 


With her brother-in-law, Vanderbilt Webb’s extraor- 


dinary collection of carriages and sleighs which he had 


_~ inherited but wanted to dispose of, Electra began what 
"was to’ become the Shelburne Museum. Electra housed 
the sleighs and carriages in a barn constructed from © 


eleven abandoned Vermont barns and two gristmills. 
~ With the barn in place in 1947, Electra spent the next 
five years buying more land for her museum and sear- 
ching throughout New England for old farmhouses, 
churches, meeting houses and‘inns. Electra purchased 
such buildings and had them dismantled and 


reconstructed on her newly acquired property. When 
the Museum opened to the public in 1952 it consisted of 
eleven buildings on twenty acres. 

Throughout the 1950’s, Electra added to the Museum 
the 220-foot long side-wheel steamship the SS 
Ticonderoga, the last steam locomotive of the Central 
Vermont Railway and a blacksmith shop. After the 
deaths of the Webbs in 1960, the Shelburne Museum 
was passed on to their son James Watson Webb. Webb 
carried out the remainder of his mother’s building plans. 
Electra’s children were instrumental in recreating six 
rooms of the Webb’s apartment on Park Avenue in New 
York City. In this apartment Electra had housed her in- 
heritance of her parent’s collection. 

Today on a visit to the Shelburne Museum you'll 
discover thirty-seven structures which include: a 1901 
round barn from Vermont, a covered bridge, a one-room 


- school house, a sawmill, a general store, a lighthouse 


from Lake Champlain, a slate jail, a Victorian railroad 
station, a blacksmith shop, a country inn, a brick 
meeting house and the steamship Ticonderoga. You will 
also see the Electra Havemeyer Webb Building which 
gathers together the collections of both Electra and her 
mother Louisine Havemeyer. Other structures not fur- 
nished according to their time period are overflowing 
with Electra’s folk art or art of every day life. 

This season is extra special for the Shelburne Museum. 
Currently, the National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
DC is hosting its first major exhibition of folk art. ‘An 
American Sampler: Folk Art form the Shelburne 
Museum’’ has given the Museum national exposure. 
Media coverage generated by the exhibition includes ar- 
ticles in the Washington Post, New York Times, Boston 
Globe, Christian Science Moniter, Business Week and 


Americana Magazine. The ‘‘Sampler’’ exhibition will . 
tour six cities across the country: Fort Worth, Denver, . 


Los Angeles, Hartford, Worcester, and New York 
through 1990. To date more than 100,000 people have 
viewed the folk art exhibition at the National Gallery 
and, in all, over half a million people are expected to 
view the display of Vermont’s treasures. 

The Shelburne Museum is brimming with history and 
is one of Vermont’s finest attractions. Come see for 
yourself. The 1988 season openson May 14 through Oc- 
tober16. The student/teacher rate is $7.50 with I.D. and 
the second consecutive day is free. 


Chips from Heaven. 


continued from page 23 


sumers eye. ‘“‘He’s kind of a classy image,’’says Witley. 
According to Food Engineering, ‘‘Impulse buying is 
the way that Americans shop. According to the 
preliminary finding of a recent POPAI Supermarket 
consumer buying habits study, 80.7% of all purchases are 
adirect result of consumers picking and choosing while 
in the store.’’ Their package attempts to attract this per- 
cent, a tactic that has proved itself in the past. Martin 
and Witley used unorthodox colors on the Smartfood 
bags as well. Although others had discouraged them 
from using black on the packages, a color associated with 
dirt and death, it still proved successful. = 
Additionally, Hampton Hill provides information on 


health conscious individual. They flash fry in peanut oil 
in order to eliminate greasiness. 

A healthier snack, Zeuschips contain 130 calories per 
ounce, 4 grams of fat, and 280 milligrams of sodium as 
well as other healthier ingrediants advertised on the bag. 
Therefore they are less caloric than either Smartfood or 
potato chips, with half the fat and less sodium. In com- 
parison to Doritos, Zeuschips has less calories but more 
salt, an ingredient that they are working to mitigate in 


_ their future recipes. 


Hampton Hill contributes to their charities through a 
cut in their revenue. Although only six months old, the 
company predicts a donation of $150,000 to their cause 


PrN ay iy eel: Mee tae 


Discriminating people, 
you Liberal Arts graduates 


You’ve learned how to distinguish between Ulysses 
(highly intelligent, but devious) and Hercules (full of 
drive, but no gray matter). 

You can appreciate the differences between George 
Washington and Benedict Arnold. You know why 
Othello messed it all up, why Henry V got the girl and 
the money. 

In short, you have a solid understanding of Homo 
sapiens: You know what kind of animal he is, and 
whether he’s likely to succeed or not. You know about 
square pegs in round holes. 

So why don’t you join us. We’re a New York man- 
agement recruiting firm. The book says you've got to 
be extremely ambitious, highly motivated, enterpris- 
ing, assertive and articulate—with impressive inter- 
personal skills. Not too liberal. Not too artsy. 

Find out more at your placement center. And send 
your resume to Sharon Gilbert at our New York office. 


Human Resource 
_ Management 


535 Fifth Avenue, 32nd Floor, N.Y., NY 10017 
(212) 867-2650 
30 Vreeland Road, Florham Park, NJ 07932 
(201) 966-0909 


TRAVEL 


Round Trips 
Starting at 


369 


348 
418 


649 
CARACAS 360 


ALSO: Work- Study Abroad, 
Language Courses, /nt’/ Student ID. 


Youth Hostel Passes, EURAIL Passes 
issued on the spot! 

Call for the FREE CIEE Student Travel 

Catalog! 


From BOSTON 


LONDON 
LUXEMBURG 
BRUSSELS 
TOK YO 


Boston 617-2664926 
Cambridge 617-497-1497 
Amherst 413-256-1261 


RESEARCH 
OPPORTUNITIES 


If you plan to start a research career. upon graduation, Start 
your job search at.Tufts University. Boston Campus. 


Tufts: Boston Campus is comprised of the Medical School. 
Dental and Veterinary Schools. the Sackler School of 
Biomedical Sciences. and the U.§.D.A: Human Nutrition 
Research Center. = : : eS 
We have an ongoing need for science graduates in a variety 
of exciting medical science research areas. : 
Tufts offers an excellent salary and benefits package in‘ 
cluding tuition assistance. > o 
All interested candidates should call, send a resume or 
complete the following mini- y 
application and forward to Tufts 
University Personnel, 200 Harrison 
Ave., Boston, MA 02111. ( 617) 
956-6600. An Affirmative Ac- 
tion/Equal Opportunity Employer. 


UNIVERSITY 


Adress =* = - Se 


Phone (Home) 


Phone (College) 
College == = = Major 


Date Available for Employment 


PEACE 
ADVOCATES 


Get paid working for world peace. Peace 
Through Unity is a non-profit organization dedi- 
cated to world peace through United Nations ac- 
tion and involvement. If you believe in world 
peace and can spare a few hours a week, we need 
your help. Contact Russ Scudder at 878-0165 or 
899- 4613. . 


for 1988. Hampton Hill promotes a unique approach to 
industry in breaking from the corporation norm of pure 
profit in an attempt to reach the consumer con- 
sciousness. The consumer can feel contented that their 
purchase is not just for self-satisfaction but that they will 
be contributing to the preservation of our rainforests and 
the betterment of our society. 


the back of the bags, ‘‘the wasted space’’ as Martin terms 

it. He hopes to appeal to his consumers as “‘fellow 

human beings” contributing to a worth while cause, ‘‘a 

New project to help the planet.’’ As Martin says, ‘‘atten- 

tion breathes action.” Their advertising depends on the 

: health and satisfaction of their consumers, in addition to 

| the flamboyant packaging job. They plead, ‘‘we are only 

: a small company so your support is important to us’’ as 
well as to the success of their plan. 

If the packaging doesn’t get you perhaps the contents 

will. Hampton Hill attempts to meet the needs of the 
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YOUR COMPLETE epee 
CLOTHING CARE DETERGENT 
CENTER ALWAYS 


: ~ e PROFESSIONAL STAIN 
ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS REMOVAL 


pee DARCONES * FULL COMMERCIAL SERVICE 
* FULL SERVICE DRY CLEANING» FULLY ATTENDED 


e VALET SERVICE 


WE REDEEM ALL VALID COUPONS 
FROM ALL LAUNDRIES. 


ET a a SES 


7 MARBLE AVENUE, VERMONT'S LARGEST 
CORNER OF PINESTREET LAUNDRY CENTER 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 7 DAYS/WEEK 


JUST NORTH OF THE CHEESE OUTLE1 7 
864-9712 7am-Midnight 


% 
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ALL STUDENTS 
= are invited toa a Be 
= HOOSIER CHICKEN. | Suvi tee eee | ae 


so B-B-Q on 34 So. Williams St. 


= 2 


Poreran 


Riise with Dean of Students ae a ee i 


KEITH MISER 


eta a 


Just Bring Yourselves and Your Appetites 


sili ‘8 BesiiiCe @ ee stiliis sat i 
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A londmok in the land of St. Domino. 


St. 
Domino 


By ROB COX 
Italian Bureau Cheif 

An astonishing happening has stirred the pasta twirl- 
ing hordes of Roman Catholic across the well-dressed 
nation. From Palermo to Cortina there is non-stop chat- 
ter concerning the holy miracle of Saint Domino. 

Weeks ago, during the coldest February days the hills 
of Tuscany had been graced with, in a tiny Benedictine 
monastery south of the American teeming center of 
Renassance culture, the city of Florence, there appeared 
a vision of the holy ghost. As Brother Roni was arrising 
from his simple straw and cotton mat from a disturbing 
night of slumber, one filled with nightmarish remming 
and the preoccupied tossing and turning of his blessed 
covers, Brother Roni felt a great hunger. His stomach 
whined within him an unholy roar, awakening Brother 
Pepi who had been dreaming healthily of ascending 
angels, untethered virgins and bleeding martyrs. 

“Brother Roni, why dost thou cry out so during our 
sole time for rest and slothful meditation?”’ 

To Brother Pepi, Roni responded in anguish,““Oh 
Brother, it’s not my tongue that crys out so, it is my 
stomach which speaks as if all the famine in the world 
were it’s prodigy.” 

“T should say, it sounds quite unwholsome and 
unbecoming of a member of the cloister to exhibit such 
baseness of physical desire.’’ said the holy Pepi. 

Brother Roni knew this was so but could not stop the 


discordant squealings of his inner gastrnomic center. . 


Determined to quell his famished rumblings he rushed 
into the chapel and kneeled to the icons of religious 
worth before him. Begging forgiveness for his base 
physical desires and misguided hunger, his gut gave way 
once more to an ungodly tremor. Resounding 
throughout the cathedral, sending fellow monks grappel- 
ing for their rosaries, as frescoes cracked triptykes tit- 
tered on sculptured alterars, and crucifixes crashed to 
the cold marble inlaid floors; his stomach unceasingly 
growled to the heavens. 

The cloister’s halls murmured with prayers as the 
monks worshipped and asked for God’s help in deliver- 
ing the monastary and Brother Roni from his hunger. 
Chefs were called in from all parts of the world; 
Bolognese sauciers, French pastery chefs, sushi preparers 
and even a macrobiotic Hindu expert, but alas, Brother 
Roni could not stop the insatiable grumbles of his belly. 
The church was embarassed and extended all its money 
and prayers on stopping the discordant squeals of Roni’s 
gut. 

Brother Roni, after a year of unquelled hunger and 
futile feeding kneeled once again in the sacred space of 
the now crumbling monastary and pleaded to the Lord 
for salvation and simple stomach satiation. 

“Dear God, for what reason dost thou torment my 
body with such unrivalled famine, I have done no wrong 
to your name. I have upheld your word in deed and 
spirit. | beg your forgiveness dear Lord.”’ 

To this, God responded with earthshaking zeal,“‘Why 
yes Brother Roni, you have shown yourself of worthy 
breed, eating all laid bare to you to quench the devilish 
desires harbored within’you’re intestine for this 1 show 
great admiration and will now release you from the 
demon within.” Y 

Nothing happened for some time. Brother Roni still 
grumbled with hunger. Then, after believing his God to 
be most »unmerciful, he heard a knock at the chapel 
door. 

“Come in,’’ cried the monk after sending out a 
rumourous grumble that sent the Cimabue crucifix in 
the sacrisity on edge. . 

The door opened creakily and there in front of Brother 
Roni’s eyes was the holy Saint Domino, clad in a red 
shirt bearing the holy symbol, the famed blue khaki’s 
specked with the holy white farina. The angel smelled of 
cheese, spiced tomato sauce and cured sausage just as the 
holy writ had prophesied. The angel approached Brother 
Roni with the square cardboard arc containing the bless 
ed Pizza of the holy land, and two free Cokes in hand; 
“Brother Roni, that’ll be $7.50 with the coupon.” 
SALVATION. 
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By MICAH POLLACK 

The University of Vermont baseball team got a much 
needed win yesterday by beating Norwich 16-6 in the 
Cats home opener. The win, only the Cats third in their 
last eleven gamess, left Vermont at 4-12-1. Norwich was 
dropped to 0-3. 

The Cats jumped right on Norwich in the first inning 
by sending ten men to the plate in a five run explosion. 
Captain Rob Diestel opened the game by lining a double 
into the gap in left-center. Then the Cats took advan- 
tage of three walks, a balk, and a hit batsman by Nor- 
wich to open up the game. Following the Diestel double, 


~ Pat Culimnovic and Steve Mammola walked to load the 


bases for DH Barent Rogers. Rogers grounded into a 
fielder’s choice, scoring Diestel, and the rout was on. 
Steve Taylor then walked, and catcher Mike Talbot 
singled home Mammola and Rogers to make it 3-0. 
After Chris Smith was hit, the bases were loaded for 
the second time in the inning. Then, following in 
Rogers’ footsteps, Tom O’Hara grounded into a fielder’s 
choice, scoring Taylor. After freshman third baseman 
Jimmy Companion singled home Mark Buckler, the 
Cats led 5-0 and never looked back. Buckler had come 
into run for Talbot, who looked as if he pulled a muscle 


_in hustling down the line to beat out his single. 


The only time the Cadets were in the game was in the 
second, when they reached UVM starter Brad Gleason, 
who came away with the win, for three runs to cut the 
lead to 5-3. But in the bottom of,the second the game 
was all but put out of reach for the Cadets when Mam- 
mola got his first of three hits on the day when he tripl- 
ed, scoring Culumnovic, who was hit on the shoulder. 
Rogers then hit a sacrifice to left, scoring Mammola to 
make it 7-3. 

Gleason pitched six strong innings to level his record 


out at 1-1. He fanned four and yielded six hits. The only 


other time he got himself into trouble was in the fifth 
when he walked two and was hurt by an error, which led 
to two Cadet runs (1 unearned). By then, however, the 
Cats had built a 9-3 advantage. 

Don Bruyette and Mike Katz finished up for Gleason. 


- Bruyette pitched especially well, throwing two hitless in- 


nings and striking out two. “I felt good out there today,” 
he said. ‘I had good control over my pitches, and was 


glad to get out there.” 


The Cats completed the rout by capitalizing on three 
errors and three walks in the final two innings. They bat- 
ted around for the second time in the seventh, scoring 
five more runs, and then Mark Buckler hit a sacrifice fly 
in the eigth to score Culumnovic. 

“It (the win) definitely gave us some momentum; 
we've really been struggling behind the plate the last few 
games,” said UVM coach Bill Currier after the game. 
“We were getting solid pitching, but we weren’t getting 
any support.” Yesterday that support came with a 14-hit 
and 16-run attack, both season highs for the Cats. 

Highlights for Vermont in the win included a three hit 
performance by speedy centerfielder steve Mammola. 
Mammola, a crowd favorite, tripled and singled twice. 
He also scored three runs, knocked in one, and stole one 
base. He is easily UVM’s leading hitter at almost a .410 
clip. Culumovic collected two hits and showed some 
versatility by starting out in left-field, and then moving 
behind the plate when Talbot went out with the injury. 
Said Culumovic, “It was kind of strange at first being 
behind the plate, because I hadn’t been back there since 
last year in Florida, but I was used to it almost right 
away.”’ When asked about his performance at the plate, 
and not behind it, he said, “I’m really seeing the ball 
well right now, since last weekend I’ve been getting on 
base, and that is what counts. Robbie (Diestel) and I get 
on, and we set the plate for Steve and Barent.” 
Culumovic was on base in nine of eleven at-bats last 
weekend and also reached on a walk and two errors 
yesterday. | However,if the Cats are to continue winn- 
ing, they will have to hit even more than they did yester- 
day. Of the fourteen hits the Cats had, only three were 
of the extra base variety, and there were no home runs. 
In a week which saw Vermont go 2-3, the Cats were held 
to 2 runs or less three times, and going into yesterday’s 
game they were hitting .249 as a team. While .249 is an 
improvement of what they hit down south, they still 
have six every day players hitting under .239. 

While the hitting continues to plague the Cats, the 
pitching has been relatively consistent. Led by Dave 
Miller, who leads the team with a 4.01 ERA and two 
wins, the pitching has been impressive. Brad Gleason 
and freshman Chris Rousseau both had solid outings this 
week. Gleason, with the win yesterday, and Rousseau, 
who was solid on Tuesday at Dartmouth, have pitched 


CYNIC PCTS 


Pitcher Brad Gleason delivers the ball in 16-5 drubbing of 
Norwich. 


exceptionally well. Rousseau took a 1-0 shutout into the 
sixth before yielding four consecutive hits. Despite get- 
ting tagged with a loss, Currier was happy with 
Rousseau’s performance. ‘‘He pitched excellent, but it is 
kind of hard to hold a team to no runs. | just wish we 
could have gotten him some support’’. Said Rousseau, “I 
was throwing real well, I had good control of my pitches 
and I really wanted it. (the win).”’ 

After Rousseau exited at the end of the sixth, the Big 
Green hit Bruyette hard in the seventh for four runs 
before he calmed down to retire the side relatively easily 
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Crimson beat Lax Cats 


By ANDY RICHARDSON 

Were you only to go by the Men’s lacrosse team’s 3-3 
record, you would be hard pressed to say the team is hav- 
ing anything more than a mediocre season. However, 
the season mirrors all spring sports teams’ seasons. at this 
point (save, perhaps, for that of the hopeless Baltimore 
Orioles) in that it is young, full of promise, and, by all in- 
dications, looking to be a successful one. 

Wednesday, the Cats fell to Harvard on the road by a 
10-5 margin. There was some cause for optimism in the 
defeat, however, as the 5-1 Crimson, ranked 11th in the 
country, took an early lead and then had to hold on as 
Vermont roared back into the contest. It was 7-1 at 
halftime, but the third quarter saw the Cats score three 
while shutting out Harvard’s starting unit. Ultimately, 
the Crimson was able to assert a certain mastery over the 
remainder of the game, but that did not dissuade Ver- 
mont Coach Jeffrey Thomsen from lauding his players. 

“We got into a hole early, but we did a decent job of 
getting our way back into the game,”’ he said. “‘Offen- 
sively, we had some chances early, but didn’t get the ball 
in the net. Four of their goals came when they had an 
extra man situation, so penalties hurt us as well. 

“It was still anybody’s ballgame, even at 7-1, and we 
knew that we could come back, because we had been 
getting good shots all game.” Vermont got as close as 
7-5, but that would be their last hurrah for the 
afternoon. 

Senior Craig Mygatt scored three goals and added an 
assist for Vermont, while junior Karl Langmuir added 
two scores. Freshman Timothy Shannehan handed out 
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two assists, and another freshman, John. Steiger, con- 
tibuted one. 

Thomsen praised senior goalie Brian Eng, who allowed 
ten goals but turned back seventeen shots, including 
seven in the hard-fought third period when Vermont 
clawed their way back into the contest. ‘He played real- 
ly well for us in goal,” affirmed the coach, adding, 
‘What we have to start doing is play 60 minutes rather 
than 25.” : 

In their previous game on Saturday, Vermont came to 
play, demolishing hapless (and winless, at 0-4) Hartford, 
18-1. Shannehan racked up three goals and two assists 
and junior Chris Capano also scored three, but the big 
story was the balanced nature of the attack. 16 different 
players had either a goal or-an assist, a fact which did not 
escape Thomsen. 

“The tendency against weaker teams is to not play 
team ball, and that certainly wasn’t the case on that day- 
We moved the ball well, spreading it around the field, 
and that was one of the keys to the day. Also, the 
defense didn’t give them any real good shots.” 

Allowing that Mygatt has been the major offensive 
force on the team thus far, Thomsen said that, “He is 1" 
a position that he is scoring goals, but he has been ge 
ting help out there. We have shown a lot of balance, 
against both Hartford and Harvard; In addition t 
Langmuir, young guys like Shannehan and Steiger have 
been contributing to our offense,” 
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Darryl Strawberry is an extraordinary baseball 


player. With career highs in home runs and 
RBIs in 1987, Straw is finally living up to his 
billing as the next Willie Mays. 


Strawsome! 


At 6°6,’’ Darryl Strawberry is an intimidating sight for most pitchers. 


By DAN KURTZ 

He’s controversial, he’s talented, he’s Darryl 
Strawberry. Whatever he may be, he is the straw that 
stirs the Mets drink. 

Under attack for his alleged comments in April’s edi- 
tion of Esquire, Strawberry responded with four hits, in- 
cluding two home runs in New York’s 10-6 opening day 
victory over the Expos. His second home run, off 


teliever Jeff Parrett, hit the roof of Olympic Stadium — . 


160 feet above the playing surface. The shot was so 
titanic that it was still rising. 

Last year, Darryl had his best season ever, hitting 39 
round trippers, driving in 104 runs and stealing 36 bases. 
Most of these numbers came after he was shifted into the 
clean up spot. 

If the Mets are to win it, they will need a similar year 
ftom Strawberry. Garry Carter, Keith Hernandez and 
Howard Johnson will also have to perform in the clutch. 

In 1986 the Mets had the best pitching staff in 
baseball. Last year was another story as all five starters 
(Dwight Gooden, Ron Darling, Bob Ojeda, Sid Fer- 
nandez and Rick Aguilera) plus Roger McDowell, Terry 
Leach and David Cone all were injured during the cam- 
Paign. “Pitching is the name of the game,” said 
McDowell. “Last year we were destroyed by injuries and 
we still won 92 games, so if we’re healthy we’re going to 
be a good ball club.” 

Several players, including former All-Star Jesse Orosco 
were traded. Orosco was shipped off to the Dodgers after 
4 poor season which saw his ERA balloon to 4.16. 

Having won more games (398) than any team in the 
last four years, New York will not be content for second 
place. “Finishing second is like coming in last,”’ short- 

_ Stop Kevin Elster said. ““We’d be very disappointed if we 
1dn't win it.” 

New York is anything but a shoe-in in the tight Na- 
tonal League East. The Cardinals won both last season 
and in 1985, 

However, St. Louis lost their only legitimate power hit- 
ter Jack Clark to the Yankees and it is doubtful whether 
‘omer can come close to Clark’s numbers. The top 
turning home run hitter is Terry Pendleton who hit a 
2 Measly 12. Still, Whitey Herzog’s team is centered 
“ rune Speed and team defense and with Pendleton and 


DAVID KURIZ 


Ozzie Smith in the infield and Vince Coleman and 
Willie McGee patroling the outfield it is easy to see why. 

St. Louis has a strong pitching staff centered around 
their bullpen. The starting rotation of Danny Cox, John 
Tudor, Jose Deleon, Bob Forch and Joe Magrane is solid, 
but the bullpen is what holds the Cards together. 
‘“‘We’ve really got a lot of depth in the bullpen,”’ said 
reliever Ken Daley. ““We keep opposing hitters off 
balance because Whitey is constantly switching us 


around.” Besides Daley, there is Todd Worell who has . 


over 70 saves the last two seasons. 

Beating the Cardinals will always be difficult because 
of their pitching, speed and defense, but the absence of 
Clark will have to hurt the Redbirds, who have yet to 
prove they can play without him. 

“Tt’s a big adjustment (coming here from Japan) but 
I’m ready,” Horner said. “‘They threw me a lot of break- 
ing pitches which helped me be more patient..hey, I 
can’t be anyone I’m not. I just have handle myself. 
Baseball’s a pressure game — that’s all there is to it.” 

Montreal will also make a run for the flag but come up 
short. Expos pitchers yielded six homers on Opéning 
Day and their ace, Dennis Martinez, was shelled. 
Retread pitchers like Martinez, Neal Heaton and 
Pascual Perez highlight the staff. All three had some of 
their best season’s in recent history, but can they do it 
again? 

The Expos have a deep corps of relievers led by Tim 
Burke. Last year, Montreal was 28-14 in one-run games 
and 12-1 in extra inning affairs. 

The ‘spos have some limitations. Outside of their top 
five hitters (Tim Raines, Mitch Webster, Andres 
Galaraga, Hubie Brooks and Tim Wallach), they have 


Luis Riviera, Tim Foley and Jeff Reed — hardly a . 


pennant-winning lineup. Brooks was moved from short 
to right to make room for the slick fielding Riviera. This 
move has been heavily criticized by the Montreal media 
for its lack of intelligence. 

Both Philadelphia and Pittsburg will be tough, but not 
strong enough to contend. The Phillies have yet to pro- 
ve they are a team of anything but underacheivers. How 
else could they have scored the fewest runs in their divi- 
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DELIVERS 


Friday 
Saturday & Sunday 
from 


11:30 AM 
864-0072 


Main ST. at S. Winooski 


Special Student and Youth Fares to 


EUROPE 


from Boston on Scheduled Airlines 


LONDON 
PARIS 
ATHENS 
SHANNON 
MOSCOW 


AUCKLAND 
SYDNEY 
HONG KONG 
TOKYO 

BALI 


* ENQUIRE FOR UP TO DATE RATE 
Similar low fares from most major U.S. cities are available. We have 
special Student and Youth fares to all major worldwide destinations. 
We also issue Eurail Passes and International Student I.D. Cards. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR A FREE COPY OF THE STUDENT TRAVEL 
HANDBOOK AND RESERVATION INFORMATION TO: 


THE STUDENT TRAVEL NETWORK 


(617) S1/| 


266-6014 
STA TRAVEL 


273 Newbury St. 
Boston, MA 02116 


AN INTERNSHIP IN LONDON 
COULD GIVE YOU A HEAD START IN YOUR CAREER 
Go for the Summer or a Semester. 


1988/89 dates: Summer - June 1-Aug 9 

Fall - Sept 5-Dec 11 

Spring - Feb 6-May 14 

Places available in: BUSINESS, POLITICS, LAW FIRMS, 
MUSEUMS, RESEARCH LABS, SOCIAL SERVICES, 
HEALTH CARE, TOWN PLANNING, EDUCATION 
Fees (inc. board & lodging) + credit + air fare from: 
Summer (10 wks) $2,430; Semester (14 wks) $3,950. 


EPA USA Office, The Study Abroad Office 


on Campus — 


a HM Terrytown, NY 10691 


(914) 631-3200 
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THE RETURN OF 


TYE DYNAMICS 


and the 


GIANT 
TIE DYE 
SALE 
TO UVM 
In Billings Hall 


April 11, 12 and 13 


Wall Hangings * T Shirts * Dresses * Skirts * 


Oversize Jerseys * Pants * Shorts * Baby Clothes 


Bathing Suits and MORE 


COUNSELOR’ 
TEACHER 


Leader in quality pro- 
grams for Youth at Risk 
seeks Counselor/T each- 
ers for year-round wilder- 


~ness camps in FL, NC, 


RI, VT and NH. Child 
care/college experience 


preferred. Excellent sal- 


ary and benefits. 


For more information 
and to apply Call Marita 
Schneider at 1/800-537- 
0039 or send resume to: 


ECKERD FAMILY YOUTH 
ALTERNATIVES, INC. 
P.O. Box 27223 

- Elmwood Station 
Providence, RI 02907 
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Major League Class of 2010? Maybe, maybe not. 


By DAN KURTZ 

Looking around the rosters of the various major league 
teams, one finds a lot of new faces. 

Every year, several rookies manage to earn a spot on 
the major league roster. Often they replace aging 
veterans no longer able'to start or reduced to a back up 
role. The Eighties have been a decade that the rookies 
have shined. Dwight Gooden, Eric Davis, Wally Joyner, 
Roger Clemens, Vince Coleman, Jose Canseco, Benito 
Santiago and Mark McGwire are just a few of the stars 
that have recently joined the majors.- 

Who will shine from the Class of 1988? This Spring, a 
number of phenoms have been making the rounds dur- 
ing Spring Training. 

Boston Red sox rookie Brady Anderson takes his prac- 
tice swings in the batting cage. Anderson sprays the ball 
to all fields, hitting in a manner similar to the Red Sox 
great hitter Wade Boggs. Anderson’s exceptional play 
during Spring Training forced Boston manager John 
McNamara to shuffle around his lineup. On Opening 
Day, Anderson was the starting center fielder, getting 
three hits in five at bats. 

Another young player, John Gibbons of the Mets, 
isn’t quite as lucky. Gibbons was once the top catcher in 
the Mets organization until he broke his jaw early in the 
1984 season. “I broke in with Doc (Dwight Gooden)in 
’84 — unfortunately we’ve both had some turns in our 
career,’ Gibbons said. 

Gibbons was slated as the team’s number three catcher 
behind Gary Carter and Bary Lyons, but was shipped off 
to the Dodgers so that he could get more playing time. 
“It’s the toughest job in baseball coming off the bench 
late in a game.. you’re cold and stiff and don’t have a 
feel for the position yet,” he added. 

Being traded is just part of the game — something that 
players have to acknowledge. Only players who have ten 
years of major service and five with the same club can 
veto a trade. Prior to his acquistion by the Dodgers, Gib- 
bons said, ‘‘making deals is what made the Mets a con- 
tender — they got Keith Hernandez, Ron Darling, Hojo 
(Howard Johnson) and Carter through trades — they 
create opportunities for certain players and are part of 
the game. 

- New York shortstop Kevin Elster received his starting 
job when the Mets traded Rafael Santana to the 
Yankees. Elster, who appeared briefly with the Mets dur- 
ing the end of the 1986 season, improved his hitting to a 
career-high .310 at AAA Tidewater to warrent the 
trade. ‘“‘Kevin has tremendous range,” said second 
baseman Tim Teufel. “‘He can go to his left, he can go to 
his right and he has amazing hands.” 

Elster helped the Mets dump the Expos 10-6 on Mon- 
day with a two-run homer and a diving catch that saved 
a run. Santana had an inauspicious debut with the 
Yankees, hitting into a triple play. 

Another player in the Mets organization to watch is 
shortstop Gregg Jeffries. Jeffries is the type of can’t miss 
player that makes scouts drool. Only 20 years old, Jeffries 
was twice selected as the Minor League Player of the 


Year. Playing at Class AA Jackson, he hit .367 with 20° 


homers, 101 RBI and 26 steals in only 134 games. 
The consensus among Met coaches is that Jeffries is 

already a major league hitter, but still needs time to 

develop his fielding skills and they don’t need to rush 
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him. 

Over in Cincinnati, Jeff Treadway has won the star 
ting job at second base. Treadway, a former Vermont 
Red, will be replacing Ron Oester who had a career- 
threatening knee injury. Treadway hit .333 in a short 
stint with the Reds and batted .315 for Nashville 
(AAA). 

The Cardinals have a great prospect in former Univer. 
sity of Georgia pitcher Cris Carpenter. Carpenter, who 
is righthanded, has an excellent fastball. “We think Cris 
is going to be an outstanding pitcher for us,” said St. 
Louis pitching coach Mike Roark. 

Jack McDowell is yet another star coming out of col 
lege and into the big leagues. McDowell led Stanford to 
the NCAA title and immediately signed with the White 
Sox. Following a quick stop with Southern League Bim 
ingham (AA), McDowell went 3-0 with a 1.93 ERA. 
Originally only supposed to start a single game for the 
Sox, McDowell immediately impressed manager Jim 
Fregosi into giving him a closer look. 

The Yankees have groomed Roberto Kelly as their heir 
apparent to Rickey Henderson’s center field. Kelly has a 
strong arm and is a speedy player capable of stealing 


_ 50-60 bases. The problem is that he may not get to play 


every day. 

Other rookies include the A’s Walter Weiss, Roberto 
Alomar of the Padres and David Wells of Toronto. 

Some of these players might not get the call this 
season, but looking back ten years from now they may be 
baseball’s superstars. Whatever the case, new players ate 
constantly arriving in the majors and will continue to do 
so. It is part of baseball’s annual changing of the guard. 
Out with the old and in with the new. 


Cats lose, 10-5 


continued from page 28 


record; in fact, the season would be a rousing success 
should the team improve on that only slightly: the 
reason lies in the fact that this year three new Division 
teams have been added to their schedule. In Yale, ™™ 
ed sixth in the country, and Harvard, ranked 11th, ® 
well as Dartmouth, Vermont can expect to have 
games like last weekends romp. Fortunately, they 4°” | 
not expect to be on the losing end of such a decis | 
“We've started to play better recently,” ass" 
Thomsen, ‘‘and when you play well and lose it rakes ? 
little of the bite off of it. We have a very high caliber : 
competition, both at the Division I and III levels, 8 | 
pect us to have a lot of difficult games ahead of us: 
general, though, in this year as well as last (seven gam 


with the best, and we have the squad that can Wits, | 

Vermont will play their home opener this satu 
against Bowdoin, hoping to move above .500. eg 
will’be at 1:00 p.m. at Post Field next to Gutterso™ 


* 
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Unknown Savior ~ 


By ANDY RICHARDSON 
As the curtain goes down on another-Opening Day, it 
is inestimable how many people have been wounded by 
-the ominous results. Some more so than others. 
“5-3,” Richards said, shaking his head with disgust. 
“5-3, In ten innings.” 
It was Lee Smith who came on to give up the Moon 
Shot to Alan Trammell with two out in the tenth, and, 


“as everyone knows by now, send the Red Sox to defeat 


in their opener at Fenway Park. Lee Smith, the man who 
was to be the savior, had failed on Day One. Richards 
stared at his terminal for close to twenty minutes, finally 
switching it off and standing up. 

It was time for drastic measures, he thought. The 
season was already an entire day old. 

A few hours later, he was on his back lawn, blue cap 
with the stylized “B” on the front jammed firmly over 
his brow. He stood on a ramshackle mound of rocks. On 

_one hand was his worn glove, trusty companion since he 
was cut from his junior high team. The other tossed the 
baseball lightly in the cool air, feeling the seams scrape 
over his hand time and again. Across the damp grass, 
some 60’6”’ away, was the home plate he had stolen from 
little. Joey down the street, the Perkinsville Pirates’ 
Equipment Manager. Nine-year-olds aren’t very careful 
about locking their things up, Richards had thought 
with amusement when he had ransacked the place under 
cover of darkness some weeks ago. 

He had set up a pitching screen behind the plate, one 


Double faults 


of those things which enabled you to play catch with 
yourself (beyond the one-dimensional “tossing the ball 
up into the sky and pounding the glove in anticipation 
of its return”, a game which grows very old, very quick- 
ly), and it was this which would be his catcher...or...(his 
eyes narrowed)...his batter. 
Richards was not tall, like the 6’6” Lee Smith; big, 
like the 250-lb. Smith or rich, like the immeasurably 
~ wealthy Smith. If Opening Day was any indication, all 
these things would work in his favor. It was a pity, true, 


_ but Smith would just have to find a new job. Richards 


2 


was going to take Boston to the Series. He would be the 


~ savior. 


From one of the seven radios he had stationed around 
the house in order to never miss any of the action, the 
strains of the day’s game wafted to him. There was little 
chance of Smith pitching today; Boston trailed 5-2 
heading into the eighth inning, and it would take a 
miracle to put the big man into a save situation. 

Richards was still stretching his shoulder out when the 
Red Sox rallied for four runs and a 6-5 lead, and he was 
just tossing in some warm-up throws against the screen 
when the announcement came: ‘Now coming in out of 
the bullpen, Lee Smith.” Richards grin was a bittersweet 
one. Today, he digs himself deeper into the grave, he 
thought. Now ready to throw in some real heat, 
Richards opted to wait while listening to Smith blow the 
game. He chuckled, thinking, I should have never given 
up this silly sport. 

Smith struck out Detroit batter Chet Lemon for the 
first out of the inning. He then put away Dave Bergman 
on five pitches, and there were two gone. 

Richards mouth was a little dry, and he wondered at it. 
Was it Nervousness, or just...excitement? His grip 
loosened a little on the ball. In Fenway, the sellout 
crowd was on its feet. 

The third batter of the inning, Darrell Evans, strode 
up to the plate. He took the fireballer’s first two pitches 
for balls, and then lofted the third pitch high into the 
air. 

It seemed like a lot of time passed while that little fly 

all into short tight field was suspended in the blue. Lee 
Smith was turning slowly to look at it, a grin teasing the 
Comers of his mouth. The crowd’s eyes followed its path, 
their hands already beginning to applaud. Dwight Evans 
‘Settled underneath it-and pounded the glove, while 
Many, many miles away, Richards’ glove felt unfamiliar, 
uncomfortable on his hand. He was unsteady on the 
-Makeshift mound. 
ame over. Save, Lee Smith. Victory, Boston Red 


30x. 
Richards smiled grimly as he buried the ball in his 
Blove one final time and tucked both under his arm. He 
Stepped off the mound and strode into his house, eager 
‘0 catch the post-game show with the 1988 savior. 
laybe next year,” he said aloud. 


FS 
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COME CELEBRATE SPRING! 
fas CALL FOR INFORMATION 
2}.583-2381 or 583-3333 
ESORT, WARREN, VERMONT 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


315 PINE STREET 
BURLINGTON 


863-3428 


Youre bright enou: 
Cobol and Fortran. 


And youre still smoking? 


U.S. Department of Health & Human Services 


T.A. HAIGH 


SUGARBUSH 


@DOORS & WINDOWS 
®FORMICA COUNTERTOPS 
® PICTURE FRAMES 
*BLDRS HARDWARE 
© PANELING 

al ®SHELVING 
© MOULDINGS 
* CABINET 
® CORK BOARDS 


BUILD 


Over 50 years of Service 


LUMBER COMPANY,INC 


{Oo master 


3] 


DONT USE SNUFF OR CHEWING TOBACCO. 


SERVICE 


At Kinko’s, we offer complete copying services 
seven days a week. And our staff has a friendly, 
|} professional attitude you won't find anywhere else} 
| Try Kinko's. We could be the answer to your 
prayers. 


Open early. Open late. 
Open weekends. 


Norwich loses 


continued from page 28 


in the eigth. The final was 7-1. 

In their first ECAC New England series of the year last 
weekend, the punchless Cats got solid pitching in two 
out of the three games but only came away with one win 
against Central Connecticut University. The Cats hand. 
ed CCU their first loss of the year in the opener (they 
were 9-0 on their southern trip) as Miller threw an 
outstanding game. He faced only three batters above the 
minimum while fanning six in a 2-0 UVM win. CCU 
then showed some solid pitching of their own in the se. 
cond game of the doubleheader, when ECAC New 
England Pitcher of the Week Paul Caccavale threw q 
complete game as CCU won 2-0. Sunday CCy 
dominated from the start in a 12-7 win. 


Year of the Sox? 


continued from page 29 


sion when they have a lineup of Mike Schmidt, Juan 
Samuel, Von Hayes, Lance Parrish and Milt Thompson? 

If the Mets are going to win, they will have to put 
aside their internal strife and go out and play the same 
type of baseball that won them 108 games in 1986. If 
not, St. Louis will be the first team to defend the NI. 
East since the Phillies won in 1977-78. 

The American League East is a complex situation. 
Any one of five teams (Boston, Toronto, Detroit, 
Milwaukee and New York) could win it. ; 

The least likely team to do so is the Yankees. They 
spend millions getting the often-injured Clark instead of 
acquiring a reliable pitcher. Clark is on the Disabled List 
and Dave Wlnfield and George Steinbrenner are 
feuding. With Ron Guidry injured and elder statesman 
Tommy John and the moody John Candaleria in the 
rotation it figures to be a long hot suinmer for Manager 
Billy Martin. ; ; 

The Bronx Bombers should have no trouble scoring 
runs with their talent-laden team but stopping them is 
something that they need work on even with Dave 
Righetti in the bullpen. 

Milwaukee is a long shot at best. If Paul Molitor te- 
mains healthy and Teddy Higuera has a Cy Young 
season, Milwaukee will be in Schaefer City. Chances are . 
that they won't. 

Detroit, without Kirk Gibson, will be a weaker team 
than their 99 wins in ’87. Newly-acquired Gary Pettis 
will help in center. Don’t count out the Tigers after 
their fantastic finish that nipped the Blue Jays, especially 
when they have Jack Morris pitching. 

Toronto remains an enigma. Talent-wise, this former 
expansion team is incredible. Their farm system con- 
stantly is producing top players like Nelson Liruano and 
Tony Fernandez. Now they have Rob Ducey and Sil 
Campusano to move George Bell to D.H. The pitching 
is centered around the bullpen and starter Jimmy Key 
who appears solid. 

Like the Mets, the Jays have the talent, but it remains 
to be seen whether they are “winners.” In 1985, they 
blew a 3-1 lead in the playoffs and lost to the Royals. 
Last year, in one of the worst collapses in baseball 
history, they dropped their last seven games and a 3.) 
game lead to the Tigers. Maybe they’re ready to shdw 
they are ‘“‘winners,” but they have too many intem 
problems. : 

Boston. Every Spring, the eternal optimism of Red 
Sox fans blooms only to be shot down. Could 1988 be 
the year that the Sox rise to the occasion? Boston has 
the ability to win it, but séveral ‘ifs’? must come true: 

Roger Clemens will have to win around 20 games 4 
Bruce Hurst can’t be too far behind. Oil Can Boyd will 
have to keep his screws together and pitch effectively’ 
Jeff Sellers will have to grow up quickly and Lee Smith 
will have to be consistent in the bullpen. 

Offensively, Boston is well-balanced. Wade Boggs 
(.363 BA), Dwight Evans (34 Hrs, 123 RBIs) and Mike 


| 
: 


: 


Greenwell (.319, 19 Hrs) lead the attack. Add a pote — 


tial Rookie of the Year in Brady Anderson as the leado 
man and you have instant offense. 

If all the ‘‘ifs” and ‘‘buts” come true The A.L East flag 
will be flying atop of Fenway Park this October. 


i 


i 
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THURSDAY 


Lecture 


Thinking Styles and Stress Modes with 
Dr. Joseph anthony Torres, Memorial 
Loungew, Waterman, Luncheon 
following, 9 am-12, register call 


656-3368. 


Facing the Future: The Peril and Promise 
for Women with Lou Glasse, Memorial 
Lounge, Waterman, free and open to 
the public, 8 pm, for info call 
656-3238. 


Concert 


Vermont Composers Symposium - Solos, 
Duos, Trios, at the Recital Hall, 3 pm. 


Small Ensembles Vermont Composers 
Symposium in the Recital Hall, 8 pm. 


Colcannon, Irish Music, 7:30 & 9 pm, 
$2.50 (chdrn & srns $1), Daily Bread 
~ Cafe, Richmond, info: 434-3148. 


Film 


Kentucky Fried Movie, S.A. film, Bill- 
ings Theatre, 7 & 9:30 pm. 


ee 


sion of the original 1979 film, 7:30 
pm, Bailey/Howe Projection room, 
~ deals with sexism in the media in the 
1980’s, sponsored by the Women’s 
Organization and Resource Center. 


: Killing Us Softly, the 1987 revised ver- 
j 


Stat Development 


Building and Managing of Grant and 
Contract Budgets, 9-Noon, Memorial 
Lounge, For info call 656-4288. 


Video 


The role of the church in South 
Aftica, 7 pm, Contois Auditorium, 
Burlington City Hall. The Cry of 
Reason and Challenge by the Church , 
$2 donation requested at the door, for 
info call 658-2180. 


a 


Forum 


Lecture on Aging, Facing the Future: 
The Peril and Promise for Women, 8 pm, 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman. 


8 FRIDAY 
Lectu 


fe 


| 

| 

. 

. 

Sugar and Hormones in Hyperactivity in 
Bite. en, Austin Auditorium, Mary 
, Fletcher Unit, free, 11-12. 


| Chris von Alt, research Engineer, The 
. and Photography of the Titanic 
| Wreck, 7:30 pm, free. . 


Benefit 


Jashion Show to Benefit Ronald Mac- 
. donald House, sponsored by the 
Athletic Dept., Ira Allen Chapel. 
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CALENDAR 


Ceremony 


The Golden Ages of Medicine with Dr. 
Lester J. Wallman, in his honor by the 
International Honor Society in 
History, John Dewey Lounge, Old 
Mill, free, 3:30 pm. 


Concert 


Solo Voice and Instruments Vermont 
Composers Symposium in the Recital 


Hall, 2:30. 


Vocal Works and Brass Ensemble, 
Recital Hall, 4 pm. 


Choir and Large Ensembles, Recital 
Hall, 7:30. 


Music 


George Shearing & Joe Pass at the 
Flynn, tickets $19.75 & $17.75 
&$13.75. 


9 SATURDAY 


Conference 
Nexus: Linking Lifestyles & Leadership, 


$5 includes all conference materials, 
bagel breakfast, lunch and a reception 
following, call 656-2060 for info, Bill- 
ings Student Center, 8:30am-5pm. 


Workshop 


The International Horn Society, 
regional workshop held at the Music 
Dept. of UVM, from 9 am -5 pm, for 
info call 656-3040. 


Wild With Color, with Hendrik 
Glaeser, 2 Saturdays 4/9 & 4/16, from 
1:30-3 pm, for children 8-12. 
Lecture 

Management of Acute Back Pain, 


Carpenter Auditorium in Given 
Building, free, 9 am. 


Concert 


Tallis Scholars Vocal Ensemble, Mid- 


dlebury College, 8 pm. 


Film 


Against All Odds, Billings Theatre, 7, 
9:30, 12. 


] 0 SUNDAY 


Concert 


UVM Orchestra concert, the Recital 
Hall, 3pm. 


Stephanie Grappelli, jazz violin, 


tickets $6.50-$15, City Hall 
Auditorium, Montpelier, 7:30 pm. 


Film 


Silverado, Billings Theatre, 7 & 9:30 - 


pm. 
The Last Straw, Contois Auditorium, 
City Hall, $4 gen., $2 members, $12 


annual, available at the door. 


Eu RES 


Speaker 


The daughter of S. African Ar- 
chbishop Desmond Tutu, 1:30 pm, 
Contios Auditorium, City Hall, $3 
donation, for info call 658-2180. 


] ] MONDAY 


Meeting 
Gay, Lesbian and Bisexual alliance, 


B-180 L/LC, 7:30 pm. 


Lesbian & Bisexual Women of UVM 
to discuss community at UVM, 5:30 
pm, L/L B-180, for info call Liz at 
862-6672. 


Discussion 


Perceptions of Japan, 7 pm, Fletcher 
Free Library, for info: 863-3403. 


Speaker 
Great snacks for Children, Burgess 


Assembly Hali, Med. Center, UVM 
Hospital. 7-8 pm. 


12 ican 


Lecture 
Post Modernism and “You’’, 301 


Williams, 5 pm, reception folowing. 


LIFE IN 


Presentation 


‘Dear Wife”: The Civil War Letters of 
Chester K. Leach, UVM Theatre in 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman, 7:30 
pm. 


Opening 


WPA Works in VT, Flemming. 


Speaker 


Supermarket Savior-Faire & Tour, loca- 
tion to be announced, 7-8 pm. - 


] 3 WEDNESDAY 


Theatre 


A Cry of Players, Royall Tyler Theatre. 


Lecture 


Search for an American Isnaee Fleming 
museum, $2, 12:15, bring a bag lunch. 


Concert 


Trombone Choir, Brass Ensemble and 
Tuba Ensemble Concert at the Recital 
Hall, 8 pm. . 


Film 


Breathless, French film, Billings North 
Lounge, 8 pm. 


nee 
GROENING 


90113289 Av B8b1O 310 21d~h5 $3801N93 IHU 


MORE MEMORY NO AUAREVESS, No 
Nuthin. WHEN You'Re GONE, you'e: 
Gone, PROBABLY. : 
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CAREER CORNER © 


On-campus Interviewing Schedules: 


Check for additions and revisions to the Spring 1988 Schedule by stopping by the Center for Career 


Development. 


Prescreen Deadline: 
Farrell Distributing/Gallo Winery 


Sign-ups in Career Development Office: 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculure 

Council on Int’l Educational Exchange 

(CIEE) 

Gloversville, NY City School District 

National Interviews Centers, Inc. 
(Representing LA County Dept. of Public 

Works) 

Sherwood Capital, Inc. (Albany, NY Office) 

American Breeders Service 


Through April 8 


Through April 7 


Through April 13 
Through April 12 


Through April 13 
April 11-25 
April 11-26 


Sign up for Interviews for Summer Jobs: 


Camp Jened (visits 4/12) 


University Directories (visits 4/13) 


Vermont PIRG (visits 4/20 & 4/21) 
Greenpeace (visits 4/28) 


Panel Presentation: 


UVM Alumni (History Majors) Discuss 
Career Paths, Sat, April 9, 10 am, 216 
L/L Commons 


Workshops: 


. Concidering Graduate School? 

. Summer Jobs 

. Summer Jobs 

. Job Search Correspondence, Apr. 11, 4 
pm, E-107 


& wr — 


. Summer Jobs 

. Tackling Second Interviews 
. Summer Jobs 

. How To Find a Job 

. Summer Jobs 

10. Summer Jobs 

11. Resume Writing 


SS a 


Through Apr 11 
Through Apr 12 
Through Apr 19 
Through Apr 27 


Apr. 7, 7 pm, E-107 
Apr. 8, Noon, E-107 
Apr. 11, 3 pm, E-107 


Apr. 12, 5 pm, E-107 
Apr. 13, 1 pm, E-107 
Apr. 13, 4 pm, E-107 


Apr. 14, 3:30 pm, E-107. 


Apr. 14, 4:30 pm, E-107 
Apr. 15, Noon, E-107 
Apr. 15, 1 pm, E-107 


ON GOING EXHIBITS 


Through April 15, 1988 


Student Works.from Off-Campus, with 


- Chris Fennel, Lars Larsen, Derrick 
McNab at the Francis Colburn 


Gallery. 


Honors English 

Sr. majors & double majors, Com- 
prehensive Exam in English and 
American Lit. Sat. April 16. from 
-9-noon in 302 Lafayette. Sample ex- 


am: at the English Dept. or call Prof. 
Sidney Poger at 656-3422. 


Jesse Jackson 


Students United to Elect Jesse 
Jackson- campaign meeting every 
Wed. at 8 pm, Martin Luther King 
Lounge, Billings, for info call 
862-6672. 


ie Internships 


Available at the Office of the Chit- 
tenden County Public Defender, 127 
Pine St., Burlington. Course credit. 
“may be arranged. Please call Louise 


Goodrich for info. 863-6323. 


Through June, 1988 


Ceramic Traditions of the American 
Southwest, 2nd Floor east Gallery at 
the Fleming. 


Campus Notes 


Fellowship 


Applications for the Corse Fellowship 
of approximately $4,100 will be ac- 


_cepted by the Chairperson of the 


English Department through April 1, 
1988. Application forms are available 
in 315 Old Mill. Applicants must have 
majored in English, or a classical 
Language, or two of the European 
languages, and must be preparing for a 
career in college or university 
teaching. Exceptional ability, 
character, and capability for indepen- 
dent thought are considerations. 


TREATMENT 


Bulimia Nervosa Treatment Program, a 


study of this eating disorder will be © 


conducted through the Pscyhology & 
Psychiatry Depts at UVM. Free treat- 
ment, confidential, in Burlington this 
summer. Contact Debbie Srebnik or 


Mark Detzer at 656-2661. 


FOR SALE 


TO THE BEVERLY * 


PEEL AGB TL ELAGESS 
THEME: Come on 
listen to my story of a 
rabbit named Bink, 
Star of Life in Hell, a 
strip that makes you 
think. Well one day 
Bink was feelin’ kinda 
low, so-he came up with 
the plan to make some 
dough. Merchandising 
that is. Fun garb. Com- 
fy T’s. Well the first 
thing you know the 
shirts began to sell. 
Bink’s kinfolk said: 
“This ain’t so bad for 
Hell!’’ They said: 
“Hooray for Californy 
and all its glam and 
gloss!” So Binky paid 
his rent and he stayed 
tight there in Los 
Angeles, that is. Swim- 
ming pools. Obscure 
cartoonists, (Instrumen- 
tal break.) The School 
Is Hell classic T-Shirt. 
S,M,L,XL. $12.50 
postpaid. Checks or 
M.O. payable to Life in 
Hell, Po Box 36E64, 
Los Angeles, CA 
90036; please include 
ad. 


Sale on new ‘87 moun- 
tain bikes, 10% dis- 
count on all new 
assecories with pur- 
chase. Sports Reaction, 
12 N. Winooski Ave., 
Burlington, 863-1384. 


Ski Boots, Salomon 
SX90, size 7-7 1/2, ask- 
ing:-$25<or be, 
865-4279 Ariana. 


EXPANDABLE 
MEMORY Smith Cor- 
ona XD-80000 
typewriter, LCD, dic- 
tionary, search/replace, 
etc., includes 2 addi- 
tional memory car- 
tridges, surge protector, 
Luanne at 864-7423 
days, 863-2598 eves. & 
weekends. 


Buy now & get a free 
Japanese wok! 
Specialized ROCK 
HOPPER mtn. bike, 2 
seasons old, retail new 
$525, great condit. 
$260, 864-9815 Gary. 


1980 Gibson les paul 
guitar only $350 plus 
DOD distortion and 
stereo chorus for $25 
each, 863-8061 leave 


message. 


TRAVEL 


CO-ED.- BICYCLE 
TOURS-COLORADO 
ROCKIES 1988. Meet 
students from across 
U.S. Tours include: 
Whitewater rafting, 
jeeping, meals, lodging, 
complete van support. 
College Cycle Tours, 
(313) 357-1370. 


Europe, $29.50 a day: 
Visit 7 countries by bus, 
camp at night. Contact 
your travel agent or 
Tradewind Travellers 
Club, (212) 832-9072. 


MISC. 


Attention Seniors - We 
need your support in 
order for our senior 
class gift, Bailey 
Bulletin, to be a sucess. 
Pledges are now being 
collected in front of 
Bailey/Howe or at 
Grasse Mount. any 
questions, contact: Bill 
Glavin 862-1359, Shari 
Dale 655-4463, or Amy 
Branch 656-3414. 


Warm, caring, profes- 
sional couple would 
like to adopt a newborn 


child. Call Gregg & 


Judy (603) 868-2414. 


ADOPTION: Loving 
couple, physician and 
psychologist, deeply 
wishes to adopt 
newborn. Welcoming 
warm family, love, op- 

portunities! Expenses 
paid. Legal, confiden. 
tial. Call  Ellie/Alan 

collect (212) 724-7942. 


HOUSING 


To share large house, 
$50/week, utilities in- 
cluded, use of kitchen, 
washer & dryer, 10 
min. walk to campus, 
285 S. Willard. St., 
863-9198 Larry. 


Why pay rent when you 

can own Hill Gardens 
unit, for sale by owner, 
make money while liy- 
ing at school, excellent 
investment, call -Mark 


at 862-4951. 


SUMMER SUBLET. 
Bright, “Clemne 
Beautiful house, 3 
bdrms., off street park- 
ing, washer & dryer, 
furnished, utilities in- 
cl., 5 min. from cam- 
PAW, So5.q7 Ve Ray 


REASONABLE! Call 


865-4721. 


WANTED, _ furnished 

apartment for. summer — 
sublet, 1-2. months, - 
must be convenient to- 
owntown, adult cou-™ 
ple. with well behaved 

cat, call 862-9019. . 


127. N. Union, 6 bdrm. — 
house close to UVM, - 
living, kitchen, laun- 

dry, 2 full baths, $250. ~ 
monthly each bedroom, ’- 
plus utilities. Panelled, 

carpeted, gas heat‘and* 
water, Deposit and f 
lease June 1 - June 1. 
Contact: Nancy 
Wheeler, P.O: Box 
558, Wells River, VT 
05081. Tel: 757-8045. © 
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Does all his skii 
Prinks like a fish so that he can chill oof 
the landlord comes Cound lookin’ for rear 
Deans gotta tell him its already spent * 
He\W have to call home *o get more dough” os 
Tf he wants +o do more blo 


He's ove of Nose and ovt Oo 
Gvess a's the end of the 


Some People never Learn 
Dean Dean the coke sniffin’ machine 
Does More Fatties than Anyone Ive ever scene 
Vacuums that Mirror ow till its clean 
Doesnt stop ill hes oot of Green .... (per) 


But only if you old him it 


et ¢ 


was Fill w/ drugs 
Aft le 
J J SNP clog 2 


with his snoot 


€ cash > Wy" 
Bash J Griff 


ut 


ph 


i idiot sublet wanted, 


1 o 2 bedrooms, please 


i call Jeff or Dawn (415) 


621-2260, collect calls 


‘ok. 


| 


+ 


| 


| 


J Seeking hard-working 


Roommate needed to 
share 3 bedroom apt. 
with 2 redheaded god- 
deses for 1988/89 
' school year. Males 
preferred. Call Liz for 
info. at 865-4229. 


“EMPLOYMENT 


HELP WANTED! 
Bon cey..c “le 
mechanic/salesperson, 
full/parttime, ex- 
perience required, call 
North Star Cyclery 
863-3832. 


CoA M P 
COUNSELLORS- 
MALE: Excellent posi- 
tions, well located boys’ 
camp in VT., 
backpacking and canoe 
trips, land and water 
sports, dramatics, 
ecology. Call collect: 
Alfred Hare (215) 
642-6472. 


Travel @& earn 
$1400/month, I’m look- 
~ ing for 5 hard workers 
to work with me in a 
summer job. Get ex- 
perience for resume, for 


info call 863-3485. 


SUMMER JOBS FOR 
~ THE ENVIRON- 
MENT EARN $2500 
TO $3500, PIRGs hir- 
ing summer staff in 60 
cities including: 
“Boston, DC, Chicago, 
seattle, Bekeley, 
Boulder, Philadelphia, 


| Miami. Career oppur- 


tunities also available. 
Call Kate toll free: 


800-622-2202. 


TRAVEL CAMP 


| STAFF: Explore. na- 


cross country ex- 
perience with 


(617) 371-2566, or 
03563591. 


é clearing trails, mowing, 
Marking land boun- 
_ daties, painting. Car 
Recessary/mileage 
5 ent. 


Job opportunities at 


small country inn’ for 
Summer and Fall term. 
ne 4 conciderable 
auount of money. 
. Small VT Inn, offering 
— COMpetitive salary, 


2 


- Studer 2 positions: 
IFull-time waitress, 
and?) position 
. i including 
, hing, cleaning, 
| work and other odd 
Webs. t re- 
Bont 12th 
- ‘ovember 6th, 
Call 602) 874-4140, 


Work Study Eligible 
Students. Upward 
Bound Program looking 
for live-in staff. Dates of 
employment: 
6/19-8/13/88. Working 
with high school 
students, teaching, 
tutoring, counseling 
and supervising. Con- 
tact: Upward Bound 
Program, Keene State 
College, Keene, N.H. 
03431, Tel. (603) 
352-1909, Ext. 292. 


HELP WANTED: 
CARPENTER & 
CARPENTER'S 
ASSISTANT, Ex- 
perienced in house con- 
struction to work on 
crew for summer ‘88. 
Contact Mike at: 


-Geometrics, Inc. 


863-3827. 


Howard Johnson’s 
Restaurant, White 
River Junction. Apply 
now for summer posi- 
tai2G;1y-8:5-c.0.0 k's, 
dishwashers, wait staff, 
buspersons- all shifts, 
exp./inexp., offer train- 
ing: pay tips. 


Needed: sales represen- 
tative, 15% commis- 
sion. on advertising 
sales, ranging between 
$100-$200, limited 
time commitment, 
need for spring break 
onward interested, call 
863-6599 or 862-6599 


leave name & message. 


Grounds Keeper, 24 
flexible hrs./wk. for in- 
dependent energetic 
person. Creative poten- 
tial. Reliable car/truck. 
2 year commitment, 
hours change/reduce 
during school year to 
accommodate schedule. 


Steward at Mallets Bay 
Boat Club, must be 18 
yts. old, entails pro- 
viding launch service 
from club to member’s 
boats, must. have 
previous boating ex- 
perience. Contact Sally 
Hynes 879-0643. 


NOTES 


Steve from Harris Ist 
the Math Ed. Major- 


missed -youy encore 
Saturday afternoon fall- 
ing through the 
wndow. Do you do ins- 
tant replays? -Biair. P.S. 
The bill’s in the mail. 


PERSONALS 


Mr. Center of my 
Universe; The sun my 
planet revolves around, 
you are INCREDIBLE! 
I’m glad that we have 
had these past few 
weekends to get to 
know each other better. 
When are we going to 
plan a trip to Atlantic 
City? I feel lucky! (in 
more ways than one) 
I’m looking forward to 
what the future holds, 
especially the 16th. By 
the way thanx for the 
best B-Day ever, can we 
celebrate it again, very 
soon? You know who I 
am, and it’s not the 
Easter Bunny. See you 
on the 3rd. 


Bunny- How about a 
big hug. Congratula- 
tions! We’ll have some 
blue lights soon. You 
are beautiful. Love, 


Teddy Bear. 


Poofer, What can I say? 
I guess that I should just 
start by saying 1 LOVE 
YOU and that these 
past two months have 
been the best ever!!! I 
think that UVM has 
the best security and 
that I’m safe with you. 
Most definately. Uh- 
uh! Nooo way! you pro- 
bably think that I’m ac- 
ting right now, but this 
is no joke. My feelings 
for you are real just like 
the baloons in the 
music room! I really 
think that you are the 
closest thing to my 
heart. Love always, 
Pookie. 


To Estabane, Phil, 
Tim, and Billy. 
Welcome to the 
neighborhood. No 
porch jumping until we 
move the wires. From 
Manute and friends at 
the Bakery. 


Choose the 
ULTIMATE LEADER 
EXPERIENCE for the 
Student Association on 
April 13th and 14th. 


Rob - You're awesome! 
With your dedication, 
S.A. experience, and 
campus involvement - 
you're deffinately 


number one for the job.. 


Good luck. -M.B. 
Anaconda - Florida was 


fun with Caa...Rona - 


abounding, toothpicks 
become large figments 
of our imagination and 
blow all our hard earn- 
ed dough. C. Erte. P.S. 
Large figments? 


MILES, I'™ 
SERIOUS! | 
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Eric, Make Dean’s list 
again last semester? 
Didn’t see your name. 
Go to French class or 
did you have another 
carnival. Heared you 
almost won at JOQ’s! 


_ Will it be Ner Mexico 


or Alaska? Full scholar- 
ship, we understand. 
What did you really do 
over Spring Break? 
What’s the story with 
Frat. Pledging or 
depledging?! How many 
hot babes you date last 
week? Where did you 
get all those quarters? 
Where is the money 
that you owe us?!!? You 
gotta stop being so 
dishonest, guy, it just 
isn’t cool anymore. Tell 
the truth and we'll 
gladly accept you as you 
are, 


To the wasted guys who 
loudly disrupted the 
Harris 4th suite on 
3/26: Don’t come 
round here no’ more. 
Your useless pounding 
on the door and im- 
mature display of shav- 
ing cream were rude, of- 
fensive and uncalled 
for. Don’t ever do it 
again. The Harris 
Harbinger. 


Re: One month! Get 
psyched for fun filled 
weeks of irrespon- 
sibleness! Where can 
we go tonight? New 
York? Montreal? Let’s 
do it up. Capt. Kirk. 


To Lisa and Stacy in 
Coolidge: A couple of 
guys find you attractive 
and want to get to 
know you better. Our 
suggestion: A double 
dinner-date. Yours? Eric 
and Mark. 


Dear Andrea, the nutri- 
tion major, ex-softball 
pitcher from Boston, 
I’m always thinking of 
you and the time we 
spent together at Sum- 
mer’s in Fort Lauder- 
dale Beach. Please get 
in touch with me soon. 
Pete from New Jersey, 
P.O. Box 191, Pomp- 
ton Plains, New Jersey 
07044. 


Nice batting average, 
Tom O’Hara! .100? 
You can do better than 


tat can’t you? 


KRAZ- What does 
Monday mean to you? 


Tucker - Maybe next x- 
mas Break, Park City 
we'll reunite. See you 
then - Sex Kitten. 


Andrea - Was it the 
music? Was it the 
fermented beverage? 
Was it the At- 
mosphere? Or was it a 
mistake? Whatever it 
was to you - it was 
heaven to me. P.S. 
Remember I apologiz- 


: ed, well I was far from 


sorry. 


“My Funny Valentine, 
sweet comic Valentine 
you make me smile’’ 
especially with that 
new hair cut. It’s 
great!!! Did you get the 
valentine, Valentine? 
-Me. 


B., Congratulations 
again! I love your 
cheeks. I love you. 
-T.B. 


JL - They don’t make a 
difference, because 
they’re always com- 
plaining about their 
sore knees. She can’t 
take no more, Captain! 
Oh, just forget it. Fine. 
And he shall squeal (in 
the Eiffel Tower). Yup. 
-Two Divided by, 
Divided by Zero. 


To the Blonde who kill- 
ed her Black Ford 
Ranger, What was that 
answering machine and 
whose was it? Why did 
“‘you”’ call anyway? It’s 
been a long time since 
we have been totally 
trashed together - what 
do you say we get a keg 
when we go to paint 
the pad we’re renting. 
Wouldn’t that be an in- 
teresting paint job? 
-The Blonde not in 
NR. 


WC] Cuddles - Happy 
Easter! I’ll miss you this 
weekend. Beware of 
DAKOTA - he's on the 
look out for you. Do 
vou have a formals date 
yet? You better because 
a blonde bombshell is 
coming back monday - 
HA! Giggles. 


Web, Court, Dave, Bry, 
).B., Geoff, Lisa, Matt, 
Jim (where’ve you 
been), long lost Peck, 
Drew, Will-Jen, Happy 
Easter, Happy Spring - 
Watch the hormones! 
Florida. 


SMH - (Alias BEN- 
SON) - They said they 
knew you too well and 
gave you an “gr. I 
know U better, I-give U 
a “10"!! U R GR8. I’m 
smiling - a lot. [LUV U 


= . 


@ne8 T. KENNEDY 


TM HAVING My 


There once was a Post- 
d 02 f sro m 
Georgetown/who walk- 
ed around the lab with 
a frown/She knew 
nothing of bacterial 
DNA/until the 
undergrad showed her 
the way/She was 
astonished by his keen- 
‘ness/and that he was in- 
deed a genius/She now 
has more of a field/due 
to the undergrad’s 
genetic allele/She knew 
that he had a very good 
look/but that was 
‘because he was from 
Aroostook/She offered 
him a great deal of 
money/but he said, 
“Keep it for later 
honey!”’/What do you 
think Dr. Babe? 


SUBLET: 2 FUN peo- 
ple needed to share our 
condo this Summer. 
Private Bathroom and 
entrance. 28 South 
Willard. GREAT loca- 
tion. 656-6905 or 
656-6903. 


Jon’s Top 5 ways to pro- 
crastinate* 5) Dumpster 
hop for returnable cans 
and bottles, 4) Hang- 
out on Church St. w/ 
Skin heads and talk 
politics, 3) Sneak into 
sex discussion groups in 
an effort to learn the 
fantasys of others, 2) 
Order wings and pizza, 
smoke a bowl, and 
watch game shows, and 
number 1, 1) Protest 
United States interven- 
tion in Nicuragua, and 
seal clubbing. Stay tun- 
ed ’till next week for 
another exciting list. 


Wob- Yes popper its 
you. You can never 
escape it, DWI, I hope 
you remember what 
that. means! “On a 
Mexican highway...’’ 
How about a Vermont 
highway leading four 
hours southeast...Soon! 
I won't get pulled over 
this time...No Licencia, 
to many people in the 
jeep! It won’t be a 


Jeep! -Your lunatic 


soon-to-be roomie- 
° 


Bea | 
(hopefully!)...grapenuts- — 
i! ; 


SORRY _ 


We apologize if your 
personal did not run 
this week. Due to an 
overload we are forced 
to postpone those not 
seen this week until 
next issue. Thank you. 


POLICY 


We reserve the right to 
categorize, edit and 
refuse personal ads. You 
May not use names, 
street addresses or 
telephone number as 
contact information. 
We do not want and 
will not accept advertis- 
ing that has a purely 
sexual objective or that 
offers anything of 
monetary value in ex- 
change for companion- 
ship. We will not ac- 
cept illegible ads not 
accompanied by pay- 
ment. Classification of 
ads is entirely at our 
discression, priority can 
not be prearranged. 
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Any beer brewed with natural hop 
when exposed to light, it takes on a “skur 
Bud's one beer that's made the natural way. With no additives or preservatives. 
So we make sure it never sees the light of day It’s brewed in the dark. And 
packaged in a brown bottle, to keep it that way 
So next time you reach for a cold Bud? you can count on 
that consistently clean, crisp taste. Because quality isrit 
something we take lightly 
Light protection. It’s just one of the reasons why 
Budweiser has remained the King of Beers. for over 110 years 


LEASE RECYCLE OUR AL! 


UUUWEISER®@+KING OF BE 1968 ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC *ST LOUIS, MO 


MADE IN THE SHADE. 
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a natural enemy The sun. Because 
smell. And a worse taste. 
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ecently declassified information from the 

Iran-Contra Congressional Inquiry indicates 

that UVM has been doing business with peo- 

ple involved in deals to supply the Contras 
with armaments. 

One of UVM’s consultants in Washington, D.C. was 
involved in deals to sell arms to the Contras. 

In early 1986, UVM hired Cassidy and Associates, a 
government relations consulting firm, to be their 
representative in Washington, according to Vice- 
provost Gerald Francis. “‘We receive approximately $36 
million a year in funding from the federal government,” 
he said. .“‘That includes financial aid and grants and 
many other things. Rather than open an office in 
Washington, we decided to hire a — group to 
handle it.”’ 

One of the first major tasks facing the fir was to lob- 
by Congress to include funding in the 1987 federal 
budget for construction of a biotechnology building on 
campus to house the soon-to-be-created Microbiology 
Department. 

The lobbying firm worked closely with Vermont’s 
congressional delegation to get the legislation pushed 
through that year and again in 1988, altogether bring- 
ing UVM approximately $9 million in federal dollars 
through the US Department of Agriculture, Francis 
said. , 

Many universities in recent years have decried this 
method of raising funds, calling it “pork barrel”’ legisla- 
tion. UVM denies this, claiming it is ‘working within 
the bounds of the system.” 

While UVM hired Cassidy and Associates because, 
according to Francis, ‘‘they’re a group that works with a 
large number of academic institutions — that’s their ex- 
pertise,”” the firm also deals in many other areas of 
politics, including work on the international scene. 

The Report of the Congressional Committees In- 
vestigating the Iran-Contra Affair includes a deposition 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT STUDENT NEWSPAPER 


id by Richard Pena, one of the sages “associates” of 


Cassidy and Associates. 

This testimony details Pena’s dealings with Contra 
leaders; Chilean and Uruguayan arms dealers, who were 
part of former White House aide Lt. Col. Oliver 
North’s secret supply network for the contras; and 
Richard Miller of International Business Communica- 
tions, who pleaded guilty to conspiring with North to 
defraud the U.S. government by settihg up a firm to 
store commissions on tax-exempt private donations to 
the Contras’ cause. 

In the course of his work for the House Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee from 1982 to 1985, Pena met Miller 
and a number of Contra leaders. 

Pena and Gerry Cassidy first had business dealings 
with Miller in early 1986, when Miller asked the firm to 
represent the National Endowment for the Preservation 
of Liberty (NEPL) in lobbying Congress for $100 million 
in aid to the Contras. The deal between Cassidy and 
Associates and NEPL fell through, however, when the 
two could not agree on the details of their contract. 

Pena still maintained his contacts with Miller after 
this deal fell through, and in August 1986, he spoke to 
Miller about “‘the possibility of having the democratic 
resistance forces purchase military hardware” from two 
contacts he had, according to the congressional report. 

Miller was ‘‘very interested”’ in the offer and asked 
Pena to send him a letter listing purchasable supplies 
and their prices. Pena drafted and sent a letter describ- 
ing his contacts with Industrias Cardoen, a Chilean 
arms supplier, and Monte-Paz, a Uruguayan arms dealer. 
The letter listed cluster bombs, antipersonnel mines, 
tanks, and grenades among other weapons he could ac- 
quire. It also suggested the commission he and Miller 
could hope to split on the sale. 

They never got their commission. Miller’s contact, 
North, was exposed in the Iran-Contra Scandal before 
the deal could go through. (Pena’s testimony appears to 

please turn to page 8 
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non-partisanism to supprt Jockson, running on the Democratic ticket. 


WARREN DIBBLE 


; Mayor Bernard Sanders with Presidential Hopeful Jesse Jackson on the ledge of Ira Allen Chapel in mid-February. Sanders has dropped his traditional 


Sanders endorses Democratic candidate 


By EILEEN LAIRD 
Burlington Mayor Ber- 


‘nmard Sanders is no 


newcomer to politics. For 
his seven years as mayor, 


- Sanders has been a political 


maverick, running for 


_ governor as a Progressive 


and he plans to run for Ver- 
mont’s Representative seat 
in November, also as a Pro- 
gressive. Thus far, he’s 
stayed away from what he 
calls ‘‘tweedle-dunmb — 
tweedle-dee,” that is our 
prevailing two-party system. 
But this year, Sanders has 
broken tradition for a man 
he feels is particularly 
exceptional. 

“In my view,’ said 
Sanders, ‘‘Jackson’s can- 
didacy for the Presidency is 
one of the most important 
political events that have 
taken place in this country 


in many, many decades. 


“T think that Jesse 
Jackson has struck a chord 
with young people,’’ 
Sanders said. “I was very 
pleased and surprised at the 
tremendous response that 
Jackson got at UVM.” 

“The issues that he is 
raising on war and peace,” 
Sanders continued, ‘‘on the 
need to radically change 


‘the priority system of this 


country so that we spend 
more money on human 
needs 
vironmental protection, 
and health care, rather than 
on the war machine, is 
something that many young 


of education, en-. 


people are responding to.” 

Sanders is at the head of a 
state-wide campaign in sup- 
port of Jesse Jackson for the 
presidency, using such 
means as media coverage, 
speeches, written endorse- 
ment and volunteer efforts 
of the Progressive Coalition 
as forces of promotion. 

Sanders is interested in 
getting the student popula- 
tion of UVM to vote on 
April 19, 1988 at the Ver- 
mont caucus in support of 
Jesse Jackson. “The March 
1st vote was simply a beauty 
contest, in terms of delegate 
selection — meaningless,” 
said Sanders. 

“If they would like to see 
Jesse Jackson become Presi- 
dent of the United States,” 
he continued, ‘‘the one day 
that they will be able to im- 
pact upon that by helping 
to select Jackson delegates 
from Vermont to go to the 
National Convention to 
vote for him is on April 
19th.” 

One question voters ask 
is, ‘Can Jesse Jackson 
win?” Sanders believes he 
can: ‘‘There are some peo- 
ple who argue, ‘Well, if 
Jackson becomes the 
Democratic nominee, 
what’s going to happen is 
that a lot of conservative 
whites are going to leave 
the party and vote for the 
Republican.’ And there is 
truth to that argument.” 

“There’s another side to 
the story which is a very im- 


portant issue. In the United 
States of America today, fif- 
ty percent of the people 
don’t vote,”’ Sanders said. 
“7 think that Jackson’s 
message can cause a great 
deal of excitement among 
those people and_ bring 
them into the political pro- 
cess by the millions. And 
he’s already begun doing 
that.” 

When asked if he thought 
Jackson would run as an in- 
dependent candidate for 
the presidency if he did not 
win the Democratic 
nomination, Sanders 
replied simply, “No.” 

“Would Jackson accept (a 
nomination as vice- 
president)? I don’t know,” 
Sanders said. “Right now, 
that’s premature. He’s run- 
ning for President.” 

One of the biggest 
obstacles that Sanders feels 
Jackson has to overcome is 
lack of money. ‘In the Ver- 
mont primary,’ said 
Sanders, ‘“‘Dukakis had fif- 
teen paid workers and 
Jackson had none.” 

The other major obstacle 
is the lack of support for 
Jackson from leading of- 
ficials in the country, a 
situation which amazes 
Sanders: ‘‘What’s going on? 
Why is a guy who is in a 


close race, who is getting 


more votes — popular votes 
— than the other guy, can’t 
get the support of one 
mae :m> be fi.0 f..t. hve 
establishment?” 


“T think the reason is that 
he is raising issues which 
really in many ways scare 
the establishment,’’ 
Sanders explained. ‘‘He’s 
talking about shaking up 
the political and economic 
system, and I think many of 
the more conservative 
leaders are just afraid to 
deal with that.” 

Does Sanders see himself 
in Jesse Jackson? ‘Yeah, 
very much so. Both he and I 
are reasonably close on the 
issues. He is an outsider 
politically, I am an outsider. 
The major difference is that 
he has chosen in this elec- 
tion to work within the 
Democratic party, and I am 
not a Democrat.” 

Sanders said that going to 
the Democratic caucus was 
a difficult decision for him 
to make: ‘In fact, I just 
received a letter the other 
day from someone who said, 


‘Well, you shouldn’t go. ~ 


You are not a Democrat.’ 
True, but it’s important to 
me that Jackson wins the 
nomination.” 

When asked for three 
words to describe Jesse 
Jackson, Sanders replied, 
“Courageous, dynamic and 
extremely intelligent. 1 
guess I used four words 
there.”’ 

When asked for three ° 
words to describe himself, 
Sanders replied, ‘‘Unfair 
question.” 


The 


~ LOCAL/STATE/NATIONAL — 


Tutu: commit to wor 
against apartheid 


By WENDY 
FULLERTON 

Mpoto Tutu, daughter of 
South African anti- 
aparthied leader Ar- 
chbishop Desmond Tutu, 
spoke to a packed house in 
the Contois Auditorium at 
City Hall on Sunday, call- 
ing out for Americans to 
support the anti-aparthied 
cause in her country. 

The Vermont Committee 
on South Africa (VCOSA), 
which was started in 1984 
to bring about liberation 
and to fight racism, organiz- 
ed her appearance in 
Burlington. 

A graduate of Howard 
University, Mpoto Tutu is 
living in Washington D.C., 
acting as the Assistant 
Director of the Get Ahead 
Foundation to stop 
apartheid. 

The Get Ahead Founda- 
tion was started in South 
Africa by black business 
and community leaders in 
1985 and became a sister 
organization in the United 
States in 1987. Its objec- 
tives are placed in a three- 
pronged program. The first 
part deals with the topic of 
education. 

The educational system 
in South Africa is not 
broken up by a summer ses- 
sion, and this fact creates a 
greater drop-out rate. This 
program entertains the idea 
that those who make up the 
drop-out population have 
the leadership ability need- 
ed to succeed. It attempts to 
provide the educational 
skills that are lacking. 

Secondly, the program is 
geared toward human 
tights. There are three 
lawyers in the foundation’s 
administration that give 
legal advice to South 
Africans and perform legal 
research for them. 

The final prong of this 
three-pronged program is 
focused on small business 
administration. In South 
Africa, blacks are not allow- 
ed to own land. They 
therefore have no collateral 
to obtain loans from banks. 
So, the foundation gives 
loans to blacks. There is a 
follow-up program in which 
people who are already in 
business give advice to 
those who are starting out. 

There is a very extensive 
white opposition to the 
blacks in South Africa, 
however, some do support 
them, according to Tutu. 
Support, she explained, is 
exercised through what is 
known as fronting. The 
business district in South 


Africa is set up like dor- 


mitories on either side of 
the street. In the white 
business district, South 
African blacks are not 
allowed to rent retail space, 
but there are certain white 
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people who buy up a dor 

mitory and actually rent 

space to the blacks. 
When asked if destabiliza- 


tion of the frontline states 


to South Africa was impor — 


tant in the protection of 
South Africa, Tutu 
responded, “‘If they were 
gathered together, they 
would pose a threat to 
South Africa, economically 
and militarily.” 

One member of the au- 
dience asked Mpoto in 
what ways was she like her 
father. “My brother once 
said,‘If you’re not slightly 
more left wing than your 
father, you’ve got  pro- 
blems’,’’ she © answered. 
‘“‘My father is more patient 
with people, in general; he 
will give the benefit of the 
doubt probably 500 times 
more than I.” 

In order to participate in 
the fight against apartheid, 
Tutu suggests that 
Americans should support 
local organizations like 
VCOSA, make sure their 
elected officials vote the 
way you want, donate to 
organizations, and cover 
schools and colleges to give 
South African students a 
chance with scholarships of 
some type. 

Tutu commented - that 
Cry Freedom, the movie 
about South Africa which 
recently came out, was good 
for the American audience 


because it gave them a 


sense of the South African 
political climate, but for the 
South African black, “It 
didn’t feel like home 
because it was made in 
Zimbabwe.” 

In her speech for action, 
Tutu said, “South Africa 
stopped being the burning 
issue, but South Africa is 
still burning. I ask your sup- 
port. Recommit yourself to 
ending apartheid.” 
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caucuses 


This coming Tuesday is 
Vermont’s caucus day, the 
one day when Vermont 
voters get to choose 
delegates to vote for the 
two persons who will battle 
it out for the presidency. 

In Burlington, the caucus 
will be held in Burlington 
High School. At 7:30 p.m» 
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a written ballot will be 


taken from those attending, 
each voter writing his. of 
her preference for pres 
dent. These ballots will be 
counted and delegates 
the state convention will b 


awarded to each candidate 


in proporation to votes 


received. i ae 
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By JONAH HOUSTON 

Tan MacKaye is a 26 year-old founding father of punk 
music. He is most famous for his involument with the 
Hardcore band, Minor Threat He is also the founder of 
the hardcore music label, Dischord. MacKaye is most well 
known in the hardcore world for his strong political and 
social views. : 

Cynic: Could you tell us a little about your 
background and how you got started? 

MacKaye: Basically, 1 was a class of ’80 high school 
kid and I lived in Washington D.C. I went to 
Woodrow Wilson High School and I knew a lot of 
kids who were starting to get into this punk rock 
thing though we all called it new wave at the time. 
There was a radio sation that was going out of 
business, actually it was being shut down, it was the 
Georgetown University radio station, by the Dean of 
the school. They were having a benefit concert by this 
band called the Cramps. I went with some friends to 
go see it and it was the most amazing thing I had ever 
seen in my life. It was unbelievable. You’ve heard this 
a million times before, but it was truly something you 

could reach. It was something that was tangible that I 
could understand. Instead of going to see Ted Nugent 
who I’d seen play in bigger halls, it was something 

that I finally realized, ““Wow,”’ we’re all in this one 
room together and there is this incredible energy and 
we totally got into it and we said, ‘‘Fuck, let’s . . .” 
and this is the same story that you heard from every 
punk band in the world, so we said, ‘‘let’s start our 
own band.”’ And from then it was more like, ‘Okay, 
you play drums and I’ll play bass.’”’ I had never played 
bass before it just happened to be the only instrument 


‘that I thought I could even begin to play. So we did 


that and we started this band called the Slinkys. Jeff 
and-I (Jeff who was the drumer in Minor Threat and 
who is my partner and owns Dischord along with me) 
the two of us went through the whole thing together. 
Anyway, we got this band called the Slinkys. We only 
played one show and then the singer went off to 
“school so we were wondering what to do next. We got 
~ this other guy, Nathan, who was a big, local, punk- 
kid. He was the Big Hero. He was the first punk I 
ever knew, so the guy was a big deal. We asked him 
‘and he was into it. 
The whole Slinkys this was a kind of rebelling 
against our peers. At the time (the late ’70’s), 
“everybody was into this hippy-trip and they were all 
just a bunch of dudes who smoked a lot of pot and 
took a lot of quasi-liberal stands on things. So what 
‘we did, of course, was totally outrage them by not on- 
ly rejecting all the pot and drugs, but by overtly drink- 
ing Coke and eating Twinkies and acting like idiots 
-and taking these almost neo-conservative stands on 
issues: So we went around singing songs like, ‘‘Fuck 
the Whales.”’ So in our own little world in the high 
school we completely pissed-off everybody. It raised a 
big stink and it was really fun. 
~ So the next band was the Teen Idols at which point, 
“since I had written most of the lyrics to our other 
songs, I found myself taking advantage of the respon- 
‘sibility of saying something in the lyrics. I’ve always 
been straight in my life time so it was no big deal 
(speaking out against drugs) in that aspect. The year 
that all my friends started smoking dope and getting 
teally fucked-up I was away. I went to go live with my 
family in California. And when I came back, there it 
was. I was seeing it from the outside and my perspec- 
tive was so different that I missed out on why people 
started and all I saw was the effect and I didn’t like 
what I saw so | sever got involved with it. 

Anyway, that was something that started coming up 
with the Teen Idols and we started to really concen- 
trate on energy and action and doing something. 
There are a lot of teen problems and we were talking 
about them. It was still fun but we started to get more 
into to message thing. We played for almost a year 

_ and it was good because that was when we started 
Playing in a place called Madam Zorgan which was a 
yippy co-op or a commune down here in Washington. 
There were about 35 people living there at the time 
in this totally unbelievable place but that was when 
we met the Bad Brains. 
_ They had had all of their equipment stolen from 
JFK airport so they started practicing with our stuff. 


\e 


_ And, I don’t know how many people know this, but 


they are the greatest band ever. They were the most 
Phenomonal band, particularlly in the early days. 


+ They can’t be denied. 
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We started hanging with them and got a lot more 
Publicity through them and we also got a lot more bit- 
ecause we started finding out that no matter how 
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hard we try, we’ll always be the suburban white boys. 
We started learning how people relate to you, and I ~ 
still deal with it today when people talk about subur- 
ban, rich, white youth, middle-class blah blah blah, 
that sort of diminutive description. 

We made it to the summer of ’80 and then the 
guitarist quit and I wasn’t real pleased with the way 
Nathan was singing the lyrics (which I was writing 
most of) so Jeff and I said fuck it, and started the third 
band, Minor Threat. At this point, as it progressed, it 
was getting much more angry. We had gone to 
California and seen Dead Kennedys and Flipper and the 
Circle Jerks and it was unbelievable. The whole 
original Huntington Beach Crew was there and you 
couldn’t believe the terror they struck in the heart of 
San Francisco. These 12 to 15 kids came up to see the 
show from L.A. and they totally terrorized the place 
and we were so impressed. So we came back and we 
said that we were going to terrorize everywhere else. 

So we would go. to New York and raise hell. It was 

an exciting time. We sort of got into a lot of violence, 
which was pretty crazy, but it was, at least from my 
point of view, and this is a problem that I have with 
life, is that 1 tend to take a healthy perspective on 
everything. So I tended to justify it thinking, “Well, 
bruise the ego, don’t bruise the body” that was the 
whole concept. It was kind of cool, but it backfired 
and a lot of the violence that goes on today is, unfor- 
tunately, a direct result of it. Which is too bad. 
' After Minor Threat broke up, we realized there were 
all these new bands starting, so we said, “‘Let’s start a 
label and put out all the D.C. stuff.’’ We were real in- 
spired by bands like Danger House and labels like that. 
And if anything, that has held true for the eight years 
that we’ve been putting out records now. 

Cynic: What are you, personally, doing now 
musically and what are you doing with Dischord? 

MacKaye: Musically, now, personally, I’m playing 
guitar and singing in a band called Fugazi. It’s the 
most cohesive band I’ve ever been in. We’ve played 
quite a bit, we’ve played about 20 shows already. 
We’re playing up in Boston this weekend and we’re - 
going across the country in May. The band itself, I 
think, is a pretty logical progression musically as well 
as philosophically and spiritually. At this point, for 
me, there are a lot of political leanings in the band. 
We've played tons and tons of benefits, we’re real into 
an awareness thing. We hope to be soundtracking 
what I hope will be some upcoming upheavals. I think 
the time is really right for people to get, up off their 
asses and look around. And I’m not talking about the 
scene, I don’t really give a fuck about that, even 
though it’s cool. I’m talking about the society that we 
live in. People have got to get up and start saying 
some stuff pretty soon. 

If anything, if our music can elicit any kind of pro- 
test or get people thinking, that’s what we’re hoping 
for. We like the soundtrack concept. 

Cynic: What’s your view on the evolution of the 
hardcore-philosophy. You have always stood on the 
forefront of social change, but it seems, at least from 
afar, to have dwindled a little bit in recent years? 

MacKaye: I’d say that it’s like a tree. You start at a 
common root and then break into a million pieces. Its 
very much like a tree if you think about it. We all 
came from different places, in the root sense, and the 
trunk is the time that we said, ‘‘wow, this is the 
scene” and then it broke apart again. I have always 
been in the minority. My concepts have always been 
in the minority because people have always been into 
rock’n’roll and entertainment and I haven't. I don’t 
even consider myself a musician to tell you the truth. 
Music is much more of a tool for a concept. If I was a 
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musician, I’d be playing piano because that’s the in- 
strument that I really play. 

The guitar is a tool for me to express not only 
words, but action. Action as an expression of thought. 
How the band carry’s itself, where the band plays, 
where the band won’t play, is very important. How we 
handle our business, how we handle our merchandise 
and so forth, these are important things. 

For example, it should come as no surprise that we 
won’t play anything that’s not all ages. We are always 
battling for the low door price, we played benefits 
about half the time we’ve played now. We try to pre- 
sent a show that brings a feeling of community. to the 
crowd. We feel very strongly about speaking out 
against any violence or any stupidity at shows. We 
literally stop playing if it gets violent because I won’t 
play for violence anymore. I can’t have people getting 
beat up at shows. People have totally given up on the 
responsibility factor of music these days. A lot of peo- 
ple have strictly viewed themselves as performers and I 
think it’s too bad. 

To me, when I see a band talking about wanting to 
change this or that and all this stuff, somehow it 
seems cheap when it has to be ended with, “oh, and 
by the way, you can buy tee-shirts at the door.” Par- 
ticularlly if they are talking about capitalism. I am not 
interested in damning anybody. I’m doing. It’s doing 
the do and not damning the don’t. If people want to 
that sort of thing, that’s cool. I don’t think that 
everybody who does it is bad, but for us, I’m just try- 
ing to present people with something that is even 
more organic. And something that is not based on an 
image or a tee-shirt. : 

I don’t give a fuck about the rock’n’roll industry 
and I don’t give a fuck about the entertainment aspect 
of it either, I just don’t care. But I’m glad that it ex- 
ists and I’m glad poeple go see it, they can go see Ice 
Capades too, it’s all cool, entertainment is fine. It’s 
fine, it’s okay but that’s not what I’m interested in do- 
ing for myself. 

Cynic: What is it then? Is it possible for you to 
sum it up in a phrase or a word? What are you 
working for? 

MacKaye: To sum up in a phrase would probably 
belittle it. You would get a cliche or something that 
would be left to interpretation, which is always 
dangerous. What I am trying to do, really, is about 
communication. It’s about networking, in other words. 
meeting people because there’s a smashing amount of 
people across the country who have similar ideas or 
energies. It’s meeting these people, it’s connecting 
with them, it’s being a connector, it’s being part of a 
chain, it’s about forming some sort of network or. 
underground that would be there to.respond to the 
call that may come. 

Cynic: Where do you see this generation, your 
generation going? 

MacKaye: I’ve done this tremendous amount of 
looking into the ’60’s and all these other fucking 
movements and no matter what, I find all this 
sourness and it all kind of boils down to this human 
naturism and this kind of junk. People do what they — 
want to do and they pretty much are fuckers. ; 

The least thing you can do in life is to live your life 
well, and most poeple can’t even do that. No kidding. 

So, I don’t know. I don’t know where the heck 
anything is going. But I do know that there is a lot of 
stuff wrong and some people who are looking into it 
and working real hard to stop it. 

MacKaye can be reached for bookings at: lan 
MacKaye/Dischord Records/3819 Beecher St. 
NW/Washington, D.C./20007 
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CAMPUS NEWS 
Scaling Billings 
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-By EILEEN LAIRD 

The words ‘“‘change in 
alcohol policy’? may make 
students who are living on- 
campus next year cringe in 
their seats as they wait for 
the words ‘‘dry campus”’ to 
follow. But the changes 
that are being made mostly 
deal with making the cur- 
rent policy more clear, with 
more precise wording and 
examples. 

The 1988 Alcohol Policy 
Review Committee is 
responsible for the changes, 
whose members include 
Director of Res Life Paul 
Oliaro, S.A. Senator Kelly 
Frost, S.A. Vice President 
Bo Aylin, Student Ac- 
tivities Director Pat Brown, 
S.A. President Dave Pope 
and IRA President Mike 
Mangan. 

The policy is still 
undergoing change with 
issues still to be addressed 
dealing with “‘rotationals,”’ 
organized room parties 
which move from one room 
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his unidentified student was scaling the exterior of Billings’ Round Room on Monday. From this point the 
student was only able to move a few feet before falling the yard to the ground. 


to the next, and guidelines 
for staff to follow in im- 
plementing the revised 
policy. 

The biggest change 
which has been made to 
date is prohibition of ‘‘Br- 
ing Your Own _ Booze’’ 
events anywhere on cam- 
pus. One example of such 
an event which happened 
this year is the Winterfest 
Dance, which was advertis- 
ed as BYOB. Sports will 
also be affected, such as 
rugby, where alcohol will 
no longer be allowed at 
practices or the games. 

Otherwise, the changes 
are aimed at making the 
policy more clear so that 
both the students and 
Residential Life staff can 
understand it. In referring 
to last year’s. policy, 
Mangan said, ‘‘It was spell- 
ed out, but it wasn’t 
specific. There were loops 
where students could get 
away with things.”’ 

The definition of a com- 


“~~ 
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- Alcohol policy to be beefed up, 
made more clear and consistent 


mon area was made more 
specific, extending from in- 
cluding only residence halls 
to all common areas across 
campus. Examples which 
were added to the list of 
common areas were 
“stairwells, Billings Cam- 
pus Center, other ad- 
ministrative non-classroom 
space used for purposes 
other than teaching and 
research and all outdoor 
areas around the campus.” 

One more change was 
made concerning the word 
““carried”’ in reference to an 
open container, within the 
policy. It was changed to 
““possessed,’’ eliminating 
the loophole: “I’m not car- 
tying or consuming it, I’m 
just holding it.”’ 

Consistency is the issue. 
The changes being made 
are an attempt to eliminate 
discrepancy in the reading 
of the policy, both by 
students and Residential 
Life Staff. 


raise fears and controversy 


By KAREN GILES 
Two UVM gay students 
chose not to attend a group 
discussion on human sex- 
uality scheduled on April 
12 at Sigma Phi Epsilon, a 
UVM fraternity, because 
the phrase ‘‘KILL 
QUEERS”’ was spray- 
painted on the fender of a 

car in front of the house. 
In a letter sent to UVM 
President Lattie F. Coor, 
Dean of Students Keith 
Miser, and several student 
leaders in the Greek com- 


munity, the two gay 
students — Sarah Coy and 
John Woodard — wrote, 


“As a part of a UVM Gay, 
Lesbian, and Bisexual 
Alliance outreach project 
carried out in conjunction 
with the University of Ver- 
mont College of Education 
and Social Services through 
Professor James Barbour, we 


were scheduled to appear at 
7:00 p.m. as guests at an 
ECHD 65 discussion group, 
to be held at Sigma Phi Ep- 
silon fraternity, to discuss 
the issue of homosexuality. 
At 6:45 p.m., in the 
driveway of Sigma Phi Ep- 
silon, we saw a parked car 
on which was spray-painted 
the phrase ‘‘KILL 
QUEERS”’, in addition to 
the Greek letters of the 
chapter.”’ 

After talking with Bar- 
bour and the fraternity man 
who was a member of the 
discussion group, it was 
decided that Coy and 
Woodard would not attend 
the session. 

“Tt (the fraternity house) 
didn’t seem like a very 
friendly place to go,” said 
Coy. ‘‘That’s why we didn’t 
go, not because they were 
directly addressing our 


presence.” 

Coy was told by the 
fraternity member that the 
spray-painting had occurred 
during a party at happy 
hour. “He (the fraternity 
member didn’t seem to 
upset by it,’”’ said Coy. He 
told me he was going to re- 
paint the car that evening. 

Andy Elias, president of 
the Sigma Phi Epsilon 
fraternity and the owner of 
the car, said that the inci- 
dent was part of a spring 
ritual known as the Car 
Wrecking weekend. 

There was no dirct con- 
nection or intent to 
threaten Coy and 
Woodard, said Elias. ‘We 
(the fraternity brothers) feel 
strongly that people can do 
whatever they want.” 

Elias was concerned that 


please turn to page 7 


Fraternity abuses plants in party — 


By ADAM LEVITE 

On Thursday April 7, so- 
meone broke a window of 
the UVM Greenhouse and 
stole $1,000 worth of 
various plants “‘not all of 
which are replaceable”’ said 
Karen Alpert, the 
greenhouse manager. 

That same night, the 
Delta Psi fraternity had a 
Tropical Party which was 
sponsored by the frater- 
nity’s pledges. Alpert heard 
of the party and, suspecting 
that the plants used in the 
party were those stolen 
from the greenhouse, went 
to Delta Psi on Friday, 
April 8. While at the door 
of the fraternity, Alpert 
‘““saw two of the 
Greenhouse’s plants in the 
window and immediately 
went to security.” 

“This was a burglary,” 
said Alpert. “They stole 
UVM property. They 
smashed a window, and in- 
terfered with a learning 
experience.” 

On Friday evening, 
Alpert returned to Delta Psi 
with Lisa Falcone, the coor- 
dinator of Greek Affairs, 
and a security officer. They 
spoke with Delta Psi Presi- 
dent K.C. Peters who “‘said 
he knew nothing of the 
plants and would speak 
with the pledges who spon- 
sored the party,” said 
Alpert. Upon walking 
around the commons rooms 
of the fraternity with 
Peters, Alpert found one of 
the stolen plants. 

Peters said that the whole 
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situation was ‘‘very unfor- 
tunate”’ and told Alpert, he 
would do all that he could 
to return the plants. When 
asked if Delta Psi is going to 
punish the offenders, Peters 
said he has ‘‘no idea who 
was involved” and Delta 
Psi is discussing whether or 
not they’re going to pursue 


the people. i Se 
About the pledges who 
did commit this, Peters said 
“They’re still sort of learn- 
ing and they went way 
beyond the limit. That’s 
the way we see it. But 
something will happen.” 


please turn to page 5 


One of the several plants taken from UVM’s greenhouses, subse- i$ 


quently put on display to show the damage incurred by the plants _, 


when they were part of a fraternity party. 
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S.A. Senate hears report on alcohol policy 
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Senate told by Aylin that several reforms are in wings for policies 


At last week’s S.A. 
Senate meeting, a popular 
residence hall practice 
known as a rotational was 
discussed, as Vice President 
Bo Aylin gave a report on 
UVM’s alcohol policy. 

Rotationals, according to 
Aylin, are organized events 
that take place in dorm 
rooms and in the halls. Dur- 
ing a common rotational, 
different drinks are kept in 
different rooms, and the 
participants in the rota- 
tional move from one room 
to the next, drinking at 
each stop. 

Since the practice does 
not bring alcohol into the 
halls, and leaves any open 
containers in the rooms, 
these two rules are not 
violated, though the spirit 
of the rules is violated. 

There is currently no cen- 
tralized policy regarding 
rotationals, which has tend- 
ed to created animosity bet- 
ween dorms and campuses, 
said Aylin. ‘One thing we 
could do,” he said, ‘‘is to 
make it illegal in the policy, 
rather than let the rules be 
hall to hall. 

“That’s one choice,” he 
cointinued. ‘“‘The other two 
are to provide general 


§.A. Senators Jodi Nesbaum, Molly Bryan, Rob Chioffi, and Alison Martin at last week’s Senate meeting. The 


major topic of discussion was UVM’s alcohol policy. 


guidelines for R.A.’s or to 
have no rules or guidelines 
at all (leaving the policy the 
way it stands on_ this 
issue).”’ 
Another point of concern 
in the alcohol policy is in 
the open container rules. 
“One IRA concern,” said 
Aylin, ‘‘has been about the 
definition of the open con- 
tainer. Yet another area of 


concern is, what is the com- 
mon area?”’ 

In general, according to 
Aylin, the alcohol policy 
needs to be looked at for in- 
consistencies and to be 
clarified on many points. 

In other S.A. news, the 
Finance Committee re- 
quested that $791.50 be 
loaned to Men’s Ultimate 
for the purchase of frisbees 
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which will be sold to the 
public. In the past, 
Ultimate has been able to 
pay back the S.A. with pro- 
fit, so the loan was granted. 
Also, S.A. Treasurer Rob 
Miller announcerd that 
S.A. budgets will be ready 

by April 18. 
Stephen Mount 


Professor seeks to establish committee to 


advise UVM president on women’s issues 


By KATHRYN 
SCHWARTZ 
Professor Martha. Fit- 
zgerald, the Co- 


Chairperson of the 
Woman’s Advisory Com- 
mission at UVM, announc- 
ed at the last Faculty Senate 
Meeting a proposal to 
establish a presidential 
commission on the status of 
women. According to the 
proposal, the commission 
would be set up “‘to explore 
conditions and attitudes 
telated to women and to 
promote women’s equality 
within the University 
community.”’ 

The presidential commis- 
Sion, said Professor Fit- 
zgerald, would be in the 
Position of generating and 
Tecommending policy deci- 
sions directly to the Presi- 
dent of UVM. The Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire’s 
Presidential Commission 
on the Status of Women 
will serve as the model for 


the proposed commission at * 


JVM. These two commis- 
sions are part of a national 
agenda that addresses 
women in higher 
education. 


__ The purpose of the pro- 


10S commission is to 
establish an organization of 
People with the power of 
influencing and affecting 
Societal and institutional 
change,” said Fitzgerald. 
this body’s recommenda- 


_ Hons'would serve to ensure 
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equal educational and 
employment opportunities 
for women at UVM. It 
would also moniter existing 
policies and initiate new 
programs focused on 
women’s issues at UVM. 
Fitzgerald explained, “The 
Commission would help to 
invision, implement and 
moniter changes concern- 
ing women’s status at 
UVM.” 

Fitzgerald does not forsee 
any barriers to the im- 
plementation of this pro- 
posal. She pointed out that 
resourses are needed to ef- 


fectively run the commis- 


sion, such as a full-time 
coordinator and office space 
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Delta Psi 
pledges 
steal plants 


for party 
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-on campus.These financial 


hinderances are the only 
obstacles that Fitzgerald 
envisions. 

The commission would 
serve as a parallel organiza- 
tion to the already existing 
Woman’s Advisory Com- 
mittee. This group has been 
instrumental in designing 
the proposal, which calls for 
‘Participation of the 
University: community in 
programs and activities that 
bring about changes in 
policies, structures and at- 
titudes which presently in- 
hibit and deter University 
women from achieving 
their full potential.” 

The commission would 


continued from page 4 


However, one Delta Psi 
pledge, who asked to re- 
main anonymous said, “I 
don’t know that any 
pledges did these things.”’ 

Some of the plants that 
were stolen are part of pro- 
jects of Plant and Soil 
Science majors in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. David 
Heleba, a senior Plant and 
Soil Science major and one 
of the students whose pro- 
ject was stolen, said he had 
been working on his plant 
for 5 months. “I didn’t 


be made up of faculty, staff 
and students who were ap- 
pointed by the President 
from candidates ‘chosen by 
the Woman’s Advisory 
Committee. The scheduled 
date for implementation of 
the commission is July 1, 
1988, if the proposal is 
passed. 

An open meeting will be 
held at 12:00, May 5: in 
Memorial Lounge to discuss 
the proposal. UVM Presi- 
dent Lattie Coor, Provost 
John Hennessey and the 
Women’s Advisory Com- 
mittee will all participate in 


the meeting. All interested 


students and faculty are urg- 
ed to attend. 


think this was what frater- 
nities usually did,” said 


Heleba. ‘I guess I was 
wrong.” 
“Even though they 


returned some of the plants, 
they did away with the stu- 
dent’s projects, plus the 
plants were quite beat up,” 
said Alpert. ‘“They were in 
very dissatisfactory condi- 
tion. Should the fraternities 
be able to get away with 
this kind of thing?” 
Security could not be 
reached for comment but 
the case is under 
investigation. 


Resumés: 
We dothe best. 


- best quality 
¢ best turnaround time 
- best prices 


863-1884 ieciingin, Vermont 


CAREER OPPORTUNITY IN SALES 


Alan’s Business Machine’s,Barre, VT is 

accepting resumes to be considered for Sales 

Associate positions available in May ‘88. Will be 

responsible for servicing existing accounts and 

establishing new ones in central and southern 

Vermont. Preference will be given to those can- 

didates who have a business degree, are self 

motivated, and can demonstrate. 
professionalism. 


Alan’s offers training, salary and an ex- — 


cellent commision combined with an attractive 
benefit package. Send resume(no phone 
calls, please) to: 


Lauren Hart 

Vice President 

Alan’s Business Machines 
46 North Main Street 
Barre, VT 05641 


fresh pasta @ homemade bread 


186 Church St. 
Burlington, 
658-2575 


DELICIOUS & , 
AFFORDABLE / 


Saluysed ueyeyy pue @ 


P ) 


20 sumptuous sauces ®@ 


Our Whole Menu Available To Go 


Over 50 years of Service 


315 PINE STREET 
BURLINGTON 


YOUR 
LUMBER NUMBER 


863-3428 


T.A. HAIGH 


T.UMBER COMPANY,INC 


DOORS & WINDOWS . 
FORMICA COUNTERTOPS 
PICTURE FRAMES 

BLDRS HARDWARE 
PANELING 

SHELVING 

MOULDINGS 

CABINET 

CORK BOARDS 
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| ___ THERE ARE TWO SIDES TO 
| BECOMING A NURSE IN THE ARMY. 


And they're both repre- 
sented by the insignia you wear 
as a member of the Army Nurse 
Corps. The caduceus on the left 
means you re part of a health care 
system in which educational and 
career advancementare the rule, 
not the exception. The gold bar 
on the right means you command respect as an Army officer. If you Te 
earning a BSN, write: Army Nurse Opportunities, P.O. Box 7713, 
Clifton, NJ 07015. Or call toll free 1-800- USA-ARMY. 


_ ARMY NURSE CORPS. BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


Can You Afford 


RAE 
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“> Less Than 
The Best? 


Preparing for your graduate admissions test will require an 
investment of time and money. What will be the retum on your 
investment? 


Many programs offer cheap, quickie courses that claim to offer 


: an easy solution to the test prep problem. Others crowd you 
= into large classes and use outdated, “simulated” materials. 
: Sirrsis ease Faestee eke sete tines see IE Ree ea ee 


When preparing for your graduate admissions 
fest, can you afford less than the best? 


CallToday —pRiNcETONg 


658-6653 ~ 
US RE + GMAT 
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Perceptions concerning 
alcoholism often wrong 


By ANDREA HENDLER 

Lynn Butler, the Educa- 
tion and Prevention Coor- 
dinator of Champlain Drug 
and Alcohol Services, and a 
representative of 
Alcoholics Anonymous 
(AA) who asked not to be 
named spoke at the SPARC 
noontime lecture on 
Wednesday about their ex- 
periences with the treat- 
ment and prevention of 
alcoholism. 

Working in the public 
school system with kids 
who have been diagnosed as 
having substance abuse or 
other emotional problems, 
Butler advocates family in- 
volvement in treatment. ‘If 
the family doesn’t offer sup- 
port, relapses will occur 
because if one person in a 
family drastically changes a 
behavior, everyone has to 
change,”’ she said. : 
Champlain Drug and 


Lynn Butler of Champlain Drug and Alcohol Services works with | = 


for the alcoholics. 


In addition, Butler: also : 


group for families as support 
talked about her personal 
experiences with her father 
who is an active alcoholic, 
“T learned that there were 
some unhealthy things 
about my family and 
myself,” she ‘said. ‘My 


perceptions are often off: — 


kilter because of the ex- 
tremity seen in my family,” 
Bulter said she has learn- 


ed that alcoholism is an — 


ongoing process that en- 
compasses all areas. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to change 
old behaviors and it is im- 
possible without strong sup- 
port and help, she 
concluded. 

The representative from 
AA stressed that 
alcoholism is a disease 
which creates a compulsion 
in the mind of alcoholics 
that makes sense in their 


schools and businesses to increase awareness about alcoholism. a 


Alcohol Services, the 
organization which Butler 
works for, focuses on get- 
ting the family unit involv- 
ed in the treatment 
programs. 

Butler also runs. support 


groups at a variety of 
schools in the area which . 


are required by a law. Act 
51 stipulates that a school 


must have drug education _ 


and prevention programs in 
their curricula. Prevention 
as well as punishment for 
substance abuse is necessary 
in our schools, she said. 
Butler also works for com- 
panies, such as IBM, to try 
to develop policies for 
alcohol abuse among their 
employees. Companies are 
concerned that -alcoholism 
can affect the safety and at- 
tendence of employees. 
She has also worked in 


several jails where she has 


an eight week education 


minds. She explained that : 


she was born physically — 


allergic to alcohol. 
At the time when she. 
decided to become sober, | 


she had absolutely nothing. 
and had hurt her entire — 


family. She came into the 
program as a victim think 
ing that everyone else was 
responsible, said the AA 
representative. Through 
counseling, that she learned 
that she was the only one 
who was responsible. 
“T discovered that who | 


am is magnified by what ! | 


do,”’ she said. 
According to the AA 

representative, the first ef 

fect of alcoholism is that tt 


impairs one’s abilities t0 
decisions. _ 


make rational ions. | 
Alcoholism completely 


takes control of one’s life, 


she said. 
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Debate team’s reputation rising 


Team experiencing tinancial difficulties despite large endowment 


By MARY MITSCHOW 


After outstanding show- © 


ings in three national com- 
petitions, the Lawrence 
Debate Union has been 
recognized as a national 
team on the rise. 
At the National Honor 
“Society Debate, the team’s 
first. national tournament 
this year, the UVM Debate 
team, represented by Steve 
Shaw and Todd Fenton, 
placed fifth out of the 150 
teams present. In addition, 
Shaw was named the sixth 
best individual speaker at 
the competition. 
At their second tourna- 


ment, the Northwestern 
“Novice Debate Tourna- 
ment, competitors were 


divided into two divisions, 
the rookies (first year 
debaters with no prior ex- 
perience) and the novices 
(those in their first year of 
college debate). UVM’s 
rookie division, comprised 
of Tessa Pagones and Mark 
Smith, was named national 
champion with Pagones be- 
ing named best individual 
speaker of the rookie tour- 
-nament. The novice team, 
composed of Steve Shaw 
and Emily Fries, came in 
fifth overall at the tourna- 
ment and individually cap- 
tured second and seventh 
place respectively. 

~UVM’s Debate Union 
qualified to attend the Na- 
tional Tournament in 


Ogden, Utah by placing 


third in the New York 
State/New England area, 
beaten only by Harvard and 
Dartmouth. The team of 
Dianne King and Todd Fen- 
ton did well at the tourna- 
ment with a record of 11 
wins and 13 loses. 

With all its recent suc- 
cess, however, the team has 
been beset by financial dif- 
ficulties. In past years the 
operating budget for the 


1988-89. S.A. Treasurer 
Rob Miller says ‘‘the en- 
dowment will not affect the 
likelihood of the funding, 


because it is viewed as fund 


raising by the Budget 
Committee.” 
In addition to S.A. 


Senate funding the team is 
also planning to seek funds 
from the administration 
Capital Funds Drive in 


order to ‘‘increase the en- 


“Though the team’s costs have 
risen, the endowment has not.”’ 


—Alfred Snider 


Debate team advisor 


team has been provided by 
the interest from an endow- 
ment set up in the late six- 
ties by Edwin W. Lawrence, 
amounting to $30,000 
annually. 

“Though the team’s 
costs, particularly travel ex- 
penses, have risen 
dramatically in the last 20 


‘years, the endowment has 


not,” said faculty advisor 
Alfred ‘“‘Tuna”’ Snider. 
Last year the debate 
union sought and received 
recognition by S.A. Senate. 
As a recognized club the 
debate team is now re- 
questing a $10,000 
operating budget for 


Sig Ep discriminates 


continued from page 4 


it would look like Sigma 
Phi Epsilon was following 
in the footsteps of the 
Lambda Iota fraternity. ‘I 
don’t want (the spray pain- 
ting) to. look connected 
with the Lambda (incident) 
because it would look pretty 
bad for us,” he said. “I 
don’t need controversy.” 

- Last week, Lambda Iota 
was the subject of con- 
ttoversy because “DRINK 
BEERS, KILL QUEERS” 
was written on the frater- 
hity’s bus parked in front of 
the house. 

“The reason this needs to 
be addressed is because of 
Lambda Iota,” said Coy. ‘It 
seems to be a developing 
trend.” 

_ Coy is also concerned 
about the violence express- 
ed in the spray-painting. 

is is not just offensive 
to the gav community,”’ she 
said. “It’s guys being very 
Violent. It could be 
Violence directed at any 
Sort of group, It’s just being 
ltected at the gay group 

- now. 

t’s the violence that 
heeds to be addressed in ad- 
tion to the homophobia,” 

| Coy. “It’s a bad at- 


titude that needs to be 
shaped up. Anybody with 
sensibilities wouldn’t con- 
done this behavior.”’ 

Dean of Students Keith 
Miser agrees. “It is com- 
pletely unacceptable to 
have this happen regardless 
of who did this and where it 
happened,” he said. 

Pat Brown, director of 
Student Activies, and Lisa 
Falcone, coordinator of 
Greek Affairs, are presently 
looking into what happen- 
ed and what could be done 
about it. 


Jobs disappear after market crash 


By ROB ELLIOTT 
The stock market crash of 
October 19, 1987 has 
resulted in a 1.7 percent 
decrease in the overall hir- 
ing quotas for the year 


1988, according to a 
Michigan State recruiting 
survey. 


The Recruiting Trends 
survey for 1987-88, a na- 
tional survey conducted by 
Michigan State University, 
polled 1,019 employers and 
found that the before-crash 
projected increase in the 
number of employees to be 


dowment,”’ said Snider. 

Snider said that the funds 
are needed to continue the 
team’s costly national 
travel, claiming that 
“though it’s hardly lux- 
‘urious travel ... we can 
either get more money or 
we'll have to tell more and 
more kids they cannot 
compete.” 

Team member Emily 
Fries agreed: ‘‘Our reputa- 
tion has risen a lot over the 
past few years and it would 
really help the school and 
the team if more people 
could compete at a national 
level.”’ 

Citing the large atten- 


dance at January’s public 
INF Debate held on cam- 
pus, the team hopes to have 
more on campus debates in 
the coming year, planning 
four on-campus debates for 
the coming year, at least 
one of which will be with 
another school. 

“We really need to be 
more in touch with the 
UVM community 
basically be more accessible 
to the rest of the school,” 
said Shaw. 

“Our team is really 
becoming recognized as a 
building team,’’ said 
member Kevin Guilfoy. At 
present, the Debate Union 
consists of 18 active 
members, and actively 
recruits successful high 
school debaters. In fact, 
four pivotal member of this 
year’s team, King, Fenton, 
Shaw, and Fries, were all re- 
cent recruits. 

The team is not involved 
in publicity because of the 
“tremendous amount of 
work and research involved 
in debate,” said Snider. 

“Not everyone involved 
in debate becomes a 
lawyer,’’ added Snider. 
UVM debaters have 
become ‘‘members of the 
business world, en- 
vironmental activists, 
soldiers and Peace Corps 
workers. Debate teaches 
people to think critically, to 
analyze and critique 
everything they hear.” 


against homosexuals 


One issue that is being 
considered is possible viola- 
tion of the non- 
discrimination clause which 
includes sexual preference 
and the policy on sexual 
harrassment. “‘We are look- 
ing at both policies and the 
boundaries of where they 
apply and don’t apply,”’ said 
Miser. 

However, Miser feels that 
the policies will not 
“precisely apply, but it is 
certainly no way to behave 
in a campus community.” 
The policies apply to ac- 


hired of 5.1 percent drop- 
ped to 3.8 percent after the 
market fell. 

Among the employers 
whose hiring quotas were 
most affected by the crash 
are those in banking (-1.8 
percent), aerospace (-7.3 
percent), electronics (-20.4 
percent) and educational 
institutions (-5.5 percent). 

In analyzing the affects of 
the crash on employment in 
’88, Larry Simmons, Direc- 
tor of Career Development 
at the UVM, said, “‘It’s like 


dropping a rock into calm 
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tivities specifically on cam- 
pus, and probably do not in- 
clude fraternities because 
they are located off campus. 


- Presently, no one is cer- 


tain who did the actual 
spray-painting, but Miser 
hopes to bring the people 
responsible for the act 
together with Coy and 
Woodard as an “‘educa- 
tional activity.” He would 
like to see the two parties 
sit down and communicate 
with one another. 


water. Whatever is closest 
to the rock receives the 
strongest ripple and gets af- 
fected immediately, in this 
case industries such as 
banking, manufacturing 
and investments. The outer 
ripples are the indirect af- 
fects of the change which 
are felt later, in fields such 
as education and human 


services.” 
Simmons did say, 
however, that some 


employers, such as invest- 
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CLASSES FOR THE 
JUNE 13 EXAM 
BEGIN APRIL 14. 


655-3300 
EKAPLAN 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER UD. 
20 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI, VT 05404 


t, CHINESE RESTAURANT 
{ 99 Sunday Brunch 


6.95 
ols sf you can eat 


2. * A different selection 
every Sunday 
* Complimentary Champagne 
12:00-4:00 PM 
Free Parning off College Street after 4:30 
Sat.. Sun. & Holidays all day 


126 College Street 


Burlington 863-1023 


SEE EEESEEEESESEIEEISIEEEESES 
ATTENTION 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 
SUMMER JOBS AVAILABLE: 


Finance/Accounting Cambridge, 
International Consulting 
(6 month position) 
Asst. Residential Dinectonr 
Variety positions-Human Resources 
Administration 


Burlington, 
Bennington, 


New York, 


for more information: 


CENTER FOR CAREER 
STUDENT EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
LIVING/LEARNING, E BUILDING 
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CENTER FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENTI 
STUDENT EMPLOYMENT SERVICES | 


-LIVING/LEARNING, E BUILDING: 
656-3450 


LET US HELP! 
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Winooski mills struggle from in 


By MARYBETH 
HAMMOND 
The mills of Winooski, 
used today as a shopping 
center and an apartment 
complex, once housed a 
branch of the American 


About 
Vermont 


Poe oo gc cS 
- Woolen Company (AWC), 
the largest manufacturing 

company of woolen and 

‘worsted fabrics in the 

world. 

AWC owned 60 mills 
within the eight states of 
Maine, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire, Conneticut, New 
York, Kentucky, ~and 
Vermont. 

Vermont alone had eight 
mills and several other 
storage facilities. On the 
Burlington -side of the 
Winooski River is — the 
Chase mill. The Winooski 
side has two mills, known 
today as the Woolen Mill 
apartments and the 
Champlain Mill, but once 
called the Champlain Mills. 
Together, they comprise 
“the Winooski mills.’ 

The mills processed the 
wool of about 20,000 sheep 
a week. Since Vermont 
could never produce such a 
large quantity, the wool had 
to be shipped in from the 
Rocky Mountains and from 


countries such as Australia 
and New Zealand. 


continued from cover 
indicate that although he 
had met North professional- 
ly, he was unaware that 
North was involved in the 


deal.) 
According to Roy 
Meyers, communications 


director for Cassidy and 
Associates, Cassidy himself 
was unaware of Pena’s deal- 
ings to aquire arms for the 
Contras until the firm was 
subpoenaed by Congress to 
release some of its papers to 
investigators. 
During Pena’s deposition, 
however, he was unable to 
- directly answer the question 
of whether in pursuing this 
transaction with Miller he 
was acting as an employee 
of Cassidy and Associates or 
in his own personal capaci- 
ty. In response he could on- 
ly say, “I would have to say 
that I saw a business: oppor- 
tunity related to a group of 
people I had known in 
Chile and Uruguay. If I had 
been helpful to them in br- 
inging them business, it 
would have been helpful for 
me in the future to do other 
work for them.”’ 
Although this statement 
implies that the deal with 
Miller could have lead to 


other business transactions 


The peak of production 
for the mills was during 
WW I. The Winooski mills 
produced fine worsted cloth 
for dress uniforms, blankets, 
overcoats, and heavy 
jackets made of Macenah, a 
very thick furry material. 

To obtain enough wool, 
they would often reclaim 
old woolen clothes from big 
warehouses in New York, 
boil them down, and 
reweave the wool. 

This meant putting the 
old clothes in huge barrels 
of oil of vitual (sulfuric 
acid), and making the mass 
into a pulp. The pulp would 
then be neutralized and go 
to the dryers. At this time it 
was put in shakers, causing 
all the imperfect fibers, 
such as cotton and others 
used in blending, to fall out, 
leaving the pure wool. (The 
product of this process was 
know as ‘‘shod,” from 
which comes. our modern 
adjective, shoddy.) 

At this time there were 
570 looms functioning in 
the three mills in constant 
shifts. 

_ After the war, the United 
States adopted a reform act 
called the Marshal Plan, 
which, in effect, signed the 
death certificate on this 
country’s textile future. 
This plan was initiated to 
aid Europe by lending them 
money to rebuild their in- 
dustries. The first factories 
built were textile mills. 

This competition, and 
the fact that the U.S. would 
not allow a tax on the im- 
ported woolen goods, caus- 


—UVM’s consultant caught 


in the future between 
Cassidy and Associates and 
the arms-supplying com- 
panies, in his testimony 
Pena did concretely state 
that the firm Cassidy and 
Associates would not have 
received any part of the 
commission for the original 
deal. ve 

A memo “on potential 
clients (Pena) was working 
on” found in the Cassidy 
and Associates files from 
Pena to Cassidy also throws 
doubt upon the firm’s in- 
sistence that it had no 
knowlege of the deal. It 
contains ‘‘a reference to at- 
tempting to broker some of 
Cardoen’s products for use 
by Adolpho Calero (one of 
the Contra leaders),’’ accor- 
ding to the Congressional 
report. 

Meyers claimed Cassidy 
never saw the memo. ‘‘(The 
reference to the deal) was 
one sentence in six pages of 
memos. Mr.. Cassidy was 
just back from a- six-week 
vacation and his desk was 
piled with papers. He never 
saw it, or if he did, he skim- 
med it and didn’t really 
understand _it,”’ 
explained. 

While no formal charges 
have been filed against 


Meyers | 


Champlain Mill: from industry to retail. 


ed factories once producing 
at full capacity to cut back, 
and eventually close down. 

With the war over, not as 
much cloth was needed. 
Mills working at full capaci- 
ty found themselves having 
to lay off whole shifts of 
employees. 


The Winooski Mills were 


no exception. At their 
close, 3,000 men were left 
without jobs. 

One of those men was 
Mr. Raymond Roy. Roy 


began working in the mills 
in 1937, while still in high 
school. He worked his way 
up from clerk to manager of 
production. 

To adapt to the more 
competitive market, 
American Woolen and 
other companies - tried to 
find ways to cut costs. 

Factories in the North 
were very expensive to 
heat. The Winooski mills 
did use some power 
generated from the 


by Iran-Contra Committee 


Pena, his actions in attemp- 
ting to supply the Contras 
with arms would certainly 
arouse controversy among 
some people who. charge 
the U.S. is operating ‘“‘an il- 
legal and immoral war in 
Nicaragua” and could run 
him into legal difficulties 
with pieces of legislation 
such as the Neutrality Acts, 
according to UVM Political 
Science professor Vaughn 
Altemus. 

Altemus explained the 
viewpoint behind this com- 
mon description of the 
U.S.’s involvement in 
Nicaragua. What many 
people see as the “‘illegal’”’ 
part of the war, he explain- 
ed, is the fact that “‘the 
United States refused to ac- 
cept the World Court’s rul- 
ing on Nicaragua and stop 
supporting the 
because basically we didn’t 
like what the ruling said.” 
Additionally, he pointed 
out that, contrary to inter- 
national law, “‘the U.S. is 
funding people to do 
violence against a govern 
ment with which we have 
relations.”’ 

He explained the two op- 
posing views on the morali- 
ty of the United States’ ac- 
tions, saying, ‘On one side 


Contras 


you have people who think 
that, although certainly no 
one would think 
(Nicaraguans) practice 
democracy in the way we 
mean the term, the govern- 
ment did overthrow a 
government which was 
even worse. These people 
say, ‘Maybe if you left (the 
Nicaraguan government) 
alone, life will become bet- 
ter for the people.’’’. These 
people tend to see the war 
as immoral. 

“On the other side,” 
Altemus continued, “you 
have people who say, 
‘Look, these people are 
Communists, and if we let 
them alone, they'll en- 
trench themselves and start 
exporting Communism.’” 
These people, he explained, 
see the war as justified by 
necessity. 

One side, he said, is view- 
ing Nicaragua in a Central 
American context, while 
the other sees it as the “‘old 
East/West struggle.” 

In terms of the legality of 
Pena’s case, Altemus said 
he believed in a case such as 
this it would take ‘‘a whole 
room full of documents to 
solve the question of 
whether a law was 
violated.” 
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dustry io comma 


Winooski River, but mainly 
they relied on coal. AWC 
had installed high power 
boilers, at a cost of over one 
million dollars, making coal 
a cheaper resource. 

Meanwhile, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority 
(TVA), was trying to attract 
industry to the South by of- 
fering cheap power. The 
South became an attractive 
alternative since it cost less 
and a smaller quantity of 
power would be needed due 
to the warmer climate. 

The South had another 
benefit; it was often. not 
unionized. This saved the 
company even more 
money, since they could 
establish the more 
automated systems, 
previously not: allowed by 
Northern unions. 

All these factors led to 
the folding of AWC in the 
North. ; 

Textron, a conglomerate 
owning Bell Aircraft and 
several other companies, 
bought out AWC. AWC 
shareholders had not 
recieved a dividend in 
years, and by offering them 
a guaranteed nine dollar 
profit per share if they took 
over, Textron managed to 
gain control of the 
company. 

Textron immediately li- 
quidated its assets, selling 
the equipment to neighbor- 
ing mills, and the mills to 
Winooski Realty, a com- 
pany formed solely to han- 
dle the selling and rental of 
the mills. 

Roy . still 


resides in 


selling arms 


Although Pena is still an 
associate with Cassidy and 
Associates, Meyers admit- 
ted that the firm was ‘‘ob- 
viously not too thrilled 
about all this.”’ 

Francis said that the 
University ‘‘has no 
knowlege of Pena or his ac- 
tions” and was unable to 


Stock market crash 


continued from page 7 


ment houses, are taking ad- 
vantage of the situatiion by 
hiring the talent other firms 
are letting pass by. “They 
(the investment houses) see 
it as a time of opportunity,” 
Simmons said. 

Vermont seems to be one 
of the states least affected 
by the stock market crash. 
Dan August, Ad- 
ministrative Counselor for 
the Burlington-based Snell- 
ing and Snelling Employ- 


- whom to deal with.” 


ow 


Winooski, and has been in. 
volved in the fate of milly 
since its buy out by Tex. 
tron. Roy was a member of © 
the Winooski Realty, and 
so has had a part in the rep. 
tal and resale of the 
buildings. a 
- Since then the mills haye — 
changed hands many times, 
Other textile businesses oc. 
cupied them for a while, 
manufacturing synthetic 
materials such as Orflon, 
and fabrics for car interiors, — 
but the mills were not ideal 
for that production. Other 
businesses came and went, 

Lavallee and Roy, a tool 
manufacturing company co- 
owned by Raymond Roy, 
once produced there. And 
later office space was rented 
to companies such as IBM, 
G.E., and American Super 
Temp. 

The factor swinging the 
mills from a home of in- 
dustry to a habitat for com- 
mercial companies was a 
project of the Federal 
Government called urban 
renewal. Urban renewal . 

: 


A 


was. a plan to renovate 
thousands of old buildings 
across the country, and 
make them productive once 
again. s 
Winooski took advantage 
of this project and rezoned 
the mill’s property in order 
to make it eligible for the 
government project. Ob- 
taining federal funds forthe 4 
renewal of the mills, — 
Winooski built the Woolen _ 
Mill Apartments and the 
Champlain Mill. 


| 


to Contras — 


comment on whether the 
University would consider 


changing firms in light of 


Pena’s deposition. He add 
ed, ‘‘We certainly get 
background information on — 
whomever we deal with, — 
and we certainly evaluate 
this information in deciding 


ment Agency, reported, 
“We've had one of the best 
six month stretches in ou! 
history since the crash. 
Doris Goodreau of the Mer | 
chant’s Bank also had good | 
news, saying that the b 
had actually increased 
number of openings in ® 
departments since the | 
crash. As well, Simmon 
said that UVM was enjoy’ 
ing a record year in the 
number of employes | 
visiting the campus. 
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Wright gets lite 


What is believed to be 
the longest jail sentence 
ever given in a Vermont 
state court, 60 years to life 
was. handed to Samuel 


Wright Jr. on Friday in Ad- 


dison. Superior Court. 
Wright was convicted in 
January of stabbing and 
bludgeoning to death 
Kimberly Giroux, 26, who 
was working in Burlington’s 
Champlain Farms store on 
November 29, 1986 during 
a robbery of $2100. 

A second clerk, Richard 
Aiken, 18, was also fatally 
beaten at the time, but no 
one has been charged in his 
death. 

While relatives of the vic- 
tim sobbed in the cour- 
troom, Kevin Bradley, 


Chittenden County state’s - 
recounted how 


attorney 
Wright stabbed Giroux 11 
times before smashing her 
skull with a fire ex- 
tinguisher. Wright main- 
tained his claim of in- 
nocence throughout the 
proceedings; his attorneys 


will seek to appeal Wright’s 
case to the state Supreme 
Court. 


Police computer 


The Burlington Police 
Department joined the 
computer age with the 
unveiling Monday of a 
$20,000 system donated by 
Champlain College. The 
new system will make crime 
data and other information 
immediately accessible to 
police who will be able to 
spend more time tracking 
criminals, and less time do- 
ing paperwork. 

According Detective Sgt. 
Patrick Voorheis, the new 
computers will enable 
police to do very detailed 
searches given very limited 
information about an_ in- 
dividual or a crime. The 
data base will include 
details related to all types of 
crimes committed in Burl- 
ington, as well as_ in- 
dividual’s background infor- 
mation. Such information 
is currently compiled 


manually, said Police Chief 
Kevin Scully. The system 
consists of 4 IBM teminals, 
and could be expanded in 
the future to include other 
police departments in Chit- 
tenden County. 


Election 88 


Democrats debated in 
New York Tuesday as the 
race heated up in prepara- 
tion for that state’s April 
19th primary with 255 
delegates at stake. The 
debate, staged by the three 
remaining Democratic con- 
tenders, Michael Dukakis, 
Albert Gore and Jesse 
Jackson, (minus Sen. Paul 
Simon who put his cam- 
paign on hold last Thurs- 
day) gave a clear picture of 
the condition of the race. 

Jesse Jackson, who con- 
trols the black vote, or 
about 25 percent of the 
electorate, plus an 
unknown amount of white 
support, pretty much sat on 
and watched as Dukakis 
and Gore fought for the rest 


of the Democratic vote. At 
one point, Dukakis  sug- 
gested that Gore’s a sure 
loser this year. 

On the Republican side, 
George Bush is expected to 
win easily in New York. 


Speakes lied 


It was revealed Tuesday 
that former White House 
spokesman Larry Speakes 
had attributed fake quotes 
to President Reagan on at 
least three occasions. 
Speakes writes in his new 
book Speaking Out that two 
of the quotes were fed to 
reporters at the president’s 
1985 summit meeting with 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gor- 
bachev, and a third time 
when Speakes attributed 
Secretary of State George 
Shultz’s words to Reagan 
when describing a 1983 
Cabinet meeting on the 


downing of a Korean 
Airliner by the Soviet 
Union. 

In retrospect, Speakes 


said, the fabrications were a 


mistake. Current White 
House Spokesman Marlin 
Fitzwater called Speakes’ 
revelation, ‘‘a damn 
outrage.” Speakes is cur- 
rently the vice-president for 
communications with the 
Merrill Lynch investment 
firm. 


Hijack standoff 


A Kuwaiti airliner, hijacked 
by a group of Shiite 
Moslems nine days ago, 
made its way to Algeria 
Wednesday where Algerian 
authorities began negotia- 
tions less than two hours 
after the plane landed. The 
Boeing 747 left Larnaca, 
Cyprus after hijackers 
released 12 more passengers 
in. what they called a 
gesture of good will. So far, 
the gunmen have killed two 
passengers. 

About 40 people, in- 
cluding the six to eight hi- 
jackers remained aboard the 
jet which was com- 
mandeered April 5 on a 
flight from Bangkok to 


ARIEL Meeting April 20th 


8:00 pm in the Chapel Conf. Room 
on the 1st Floor of Billings 


- Join up for the Staff of the 
1988-1989 ARIEL 


~~ We are looking for: 


So Join one of the Fastest 


Writers, photographers, accoun- 
ting majors, marketing students, and 
anyone else who wants to have an in- 


put in their yearbook. 


growing organizations on April 20th. 
any questions call 656-2056 


at Cynic April 14, 1988 


Kuwait, spending three days. - 
at Mashhad, Iran. The hi- 
jackers are demanding that 
Kuwait free 17 pro-Iranian 
terrorists, all but one of 
them Shiites, convicted 
and imprisoned for a series 
of bombings in December 


1983. 


Oscars again 


Cher won best actress for 
her role in Moonstruck. 
Michael Douglas received 
best actor for his part in 
Wall Street. Sean Connery 
finally claimed an Oscar for 
his supporting role in The 
Untouchacbles, and Olympia 
Dukakis won the supporting 
actress..Osear. tos 
Moonstruck. But it was The 
Last Emperor that swept the 
night, claiming 9 awards in- 
cluding best picture, the 
most any film has won in 26 
years. 
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= Eye Exams 


Thorough Eye Examinations by Dr. Reid Grayson 
and Dr. Floyd Lapidow, Optometrists. 


#S> Contact Lenses 


Complete Selection, including Extended Wear 
Lenses, Tinted Lenses, Replacement Lenses. 
and Supplies. Expert Fitting. 


€BY Eyeclasses 


Wide Selection of Fashion Frames. Expert Fitting. 
Laboratory on Premises. Complete Selection of 
Sunglasses, Too 


€S Sports Vision 


Vision Training to Improve Your 
Athletic Performance 


Fees Set With Students In Mind. 
Contact Lens Center 658-3330 


230 College Street (Next to Nickelodeon), Burlington 


THE EYEGIASS CENTER 878-5816 


games 4 37 Lincoln Street, Essex Junction 
: Vision Care Plans Welcome 
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WINNERS WINNERS WINNERS 


-Coffee Challenge- 


The Winners of The Coffee 
Challenge held on March 28, at 
Cook Commons are- 


_— 


st: Robert D. Austin, Junior 
Dinner for Two at Leunig’s 


Old World Cafe 
1 pound of Coffee 


2nd: Amy Chiriatti, Sophomore 
AT he 4 Cup Brewmaster 
1 pound of Coffee 


3rd: 


John c. Bianchi, Sophomore 


1 Grindmaster Cafe Mill 
1 pound of Coffee 


The number of beans in the jar were 12,011 and 
the average number of pounds of beans grown on a 
oe tree per year is 6 pounds. 


- Green Mountain Coffee Roasters 
os were the overwhelming student’s 


choice (coffee b). 
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‘OVER 260 PAIRS OF | MEN’ S SHOES! 


10-5 SO. BURL 


DAILY 9-9, SUN 


WILLISTON RD 
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This view of possible National Natural Landmark Lone Rock Point in Burlington was taken from North Beach. The Point is unique bette its shut” : 
a’ a landmark is being investigated by a student. 


UVM students evaluate new landmarks 
Budget cuts give students chance to put their skills to practical use 


By LIZ DELANEY 
Students in the Botany 


Department’s Field 
Naturalist Program are get- 
ting hands-on experience 
by evaluating natural sites 
for the U.S. Park Service. 
The sites are proposed Na- 
tional Natural Landmarks. 
The National Natural 
Landmarks program is 
designed to recognize 
natural features that are 
uniquely and historically 
representative of the 


Alcoholism 
lecture 


continued from page 6 


In order to control 
alcoholism in our society, 
individuals need to gain 
control of their own lives, 
explained the AA represen- 
tative. Certainly, the values 
of our society do not help 
prevent alcohol abuse, but 
usually foster it. 

Butler addressed the issue 
of society’s values and their 
effect on altoholism by ex- 
plaining that cultural norms 


‘and the norms of society 


both hinder the prevention 
of alcoholism in society. 

“In our society a beautiful 
girl with an expensive car is 
expected to run right out 
and grab a Michelob,”’ said 
Butler. ‘‘This _miscom- 
munication needs to be 
corrected.” 

The youths in society are 
obviously getting mixed 
signals from our com- 
petitiveness and desire for 
perfection in this society, 
added Butler. ‘Something 
has to happen to educate 
our society and instigate 
more preventive programs 
and it has to happen now,” 
she said. 


United States. 

Under the partnership, 
each of four students in 
their final year of the two- 
year program study a site 
and, based on their evalua- 
tion, recommend the site 
for recognition as a land- 


_ mark. This job used to be 


performed by trained scien- 
tists before budget cuts in 
the Park Service made the 
use of qualified students 
more desirable. 

This is the first program 
of this kind in place 
anywhere in the country, a 
fact which UVM Botany 
Professor Ian Worley hails 
as ‘“‘a real bonus for the 
Field Naturalist Program. 
The National Park Service 
is essentially acknowledging 
the caliber of our program.” 
“Worley, who has done 
many such evaluations in 
the past, also says that the 
quality of the students’ 


UVM hires vice president of 


By WENDY 
FULLERTON 

Ronald D. Suiter, an 
associate dean of University 
of Virginia’s College of Arts 
and Sciences, will become 
the. vice ‘president of 
development at UVM, 
beginning June 1. 

Suiter, current develop- 
ment director at UVA, was 
chosen for the position after 
a nation-wide search. His 
job here at UVM will con- 
sist of responsibilities such 
as, fundraising and alumni 
affairs. 

“It’s a great school and | 
feel very fortunate to 
become a part of UVM,” 
said Suiter. 

He began working at the 
University of Virginia in 
1984 as the school’s first 
development director. Prior 
to that, Suiter was assistant 
provost for academic 


work is exceptional. ‘The 
reports that they have 
prepared are much more 
complete than the ones I 
did in the ’70s.”’ 

This year students 
evaluated four sites: the 
Bristol Cliffs Cheshire For- 
mation, Lake Champlain’s 
Four Brothers Islands, 
Chickering: Fen in Calais, 
and Lone Rock Point ‘on 
the lakeshore. 

Charlotte Weeks, who 
evaluated the Lone Rock 
site, says that her role was 
to research the area and to 
make her own observations. 
“Basically what I did was 

..field work, taking pic- 
tures, and talking to local 
people,” she said. 

After the sites are recom- 
mended by the students, 


their work is reviewed and: 


sent to Park Service head- 
quaters in Washington, 
D.C. A non-governmental 


resources, and . assistant 
dean of the faculty, at Col- 
gate University in 
Hamilton, New York; and 
assistant and associate pro- 
fessor of psychology at 
Eisenhower College in 
Seneca Falls, New York. 

When Suiter, was 
teaching, he did a great deal 
of research. During his 
research, he found that 
there were a number of 
valuable programs that 
lacked funds and began to 
raise those funds. 

“T found it intriguing and 
important and continued to 
participate in fundraising as 
a career,’’ said Suiter. 

Suiter graduated from the 
University of Virginia with 
a BA in physics; from 
Hollins College with an MS 
in psychology and holds a 


Ph.D in psychology from: 


the University of North 
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Suiter family.’)) .}¥ 


board makes the final deci- 
sions. If the site is approv- 
ed; it will be placed on a list 


of National Natural 
Landmarks. | 
The sites that were 


evaluated this year will be 
considered within the next 
four years. Worley believes — 
that at least the Four — 
Brothers and Lone Rock 
sites will be named as 
landmarks. 

Such recognition, accor 
ding to Weeks, is a step in 
preserving locations that 
are part of our natural 
heritage. ‘““What it’s saying 
is essentially that. the site 
stands on its. own: as 4 
remarkable place,”’ she 
concluded. © + ts 

The other students: that 


‘participated in the program 


this year were Marty Peale, 
Jeffrey Severson, and. sae 
Coles. “Be 


R 


development 


Carolina. He. did post 
doctoral work in neuf0os 
cience at the Jackson 
Laboratory in Bar Harbor 
Maine. 

With his wife, Catheriné, 
and their two sons, Scott, 
15, and Brian, 9, Suitet IS 
looking forward to. coming 
to Vermont. 

In announcing Suiter' 8 
appointment, UVM Presi 
dent Lattie Coor said, “His 
involvement with the A 
cent major, successti! 
capital campaign at : 
University of Virginia 
serve us well as we prepatt a 
to launch a major cap! 
campaign for the Univers! 
of Vermont. I’m ple 
has chosen to join us and! 
believe it will be a hape) 
partnership for-both ™ — 
University and. for Mt 
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UVM’s self study to 
aid in acreditation 


By STEPHEN 
MOUNT 

The University of Ver- 

mont is up for review, and 

_ it’s the job of one particular 
committee to make sure we 
look good. According to 
Professor William Young, 

_ Director of Living/Learning 
and chair of the committee, 
UVM is in the middle of a 
regular 10-year accredita- 
tion cycle. 

A big part of the ac- 
creditation process is a self- 
review that is turned in to 
the investigation group sent 
from the accrediting body. 
Young chairs the commit- 
tee of 15 people responsible 
for coordinating the report. 

“The self-study will:be a 
narrative, about 150 pages 
long,” said Young. “We 
have to respond to each of 
twelve criteria. We started 
work around April of 1987, 
and we should have the 
final report ready by 
August.” 

MThe twelve standards set 
by the acrediting body, the 
Commission of Institutions 
of Higher Education 
(CIHE) are as follows: Mis- 
- sion and objectives, evalua- 
tion and planning, physical 
facilities, financial 
_Tesources, special activities, 
student services, ethical 
practices, publications and 
advertising, programs and 
instruction, faculty, 
organization and _ gover- 
nance, and library and lear- 
~ ning resources. 

CIHE will be sending a 

small contingent of people 


The group will then write 
a report based on the self- 
study and personal findings, 
and the report will be sub- 
mitted to UVM officials for 
review for discrepancies. 
The final report will con- 
tain comments on the 12 
criteria and a list of UVM’s 
strengths and weaknesses. 

The final report will also 
contain a recommondation 
for or against accreditation, 
which will be kept secret 
from UVM _ until final 
ruling. 

The group will then pre- 
sent its findings to CIHE, 
which will in turn present 
the report to the CIHE’s 
parent group, the New 
England Association of 
Schools and Colleges 
(NEASC),: which is the 
final accrediting body, one 
of only a handful in the 
United States. 

Generally, the NEASC 
approves the findings of the 
small group, though they 
and UVM”’s President Lat- 
tie Coor may be called in 
for comment. This presen- 
tation will be made in 
December, and by spring of 
1989, UVM should have its 
accreditation. 

The self-study is meant to 
be a guide to what may hap- 
pen in the future of UVM, 
though it is by no means 
binding. 

Young said that about 90 
percent of the report is in 
the first draft stages, and 
that the committee has 
been meeting once a month 
since about the beginning 


“Taking Summer classes helped 
me lighten my course load.” 


Donald Debuque 
Management Engineering Major 


Give yourself a break by taking Summer courses — they're the same ones we offer 


during the Fall and Spring. This means you'll lighten your academic load. 


Registration for Summer Session is going on right now. Pick up your free copy of 


FOCUS, the Summer catalog, at convenient locations across campus. FOCUS will give 
you a complete listing of the courses offered, as well as 
housing and registration information. 

If you prefer, we'll send you a free copy of 
FOCUS. Just call us or mail the coupon. 


Continui 
Feucationy 


Yes | want to Know more about 
*" Summer Session, please send 
me my free copy of FOCUS. 


Name 


Address 


eee ee a Zip 


2VC 


Mail to: University of Vermont, Continuing Education 
322 S. Prospect Street, Burlington, VT 05401 


fis mime 


SSS, Planning to be in Southern 
ane Maine this summer? 


— 


y; 


to UVM from October 16th of this academic year. He $ : 
MieeticlGch, Heading sai thet the committee's Then build USM into your 
the group will be University role now is to review and 


of Pennsylvania President 
Dr. Francis Hackney. The 
members of the group will 
look over UVM’s self-study 
and will make personal 


revise each part of the 
report as it comes in. The 
report will contain a history 
of UVM, appendices, and 
vital statistics. 


Summer Plans 


With 7-week, 4-week, and 6-week course 
sessions and numerous special institutes, USM 
makes it convenient for you to continue moving 


toward your goals with quality academic experi- 
ences, as well as enjoy the rocky coast of Maine. 


Registration begins March 14, 1988, and 
continues through the beginning of each session. 


notes during their visit. 


Older students increase 


(CPS) — The nation’s comment on the report, 
college student body has _ which isn’t offiically relesed 
gotten older faster than yet, it caused a big stir at 
anyone — including col- the American College Per- 
leges themselves — realized, sonel Assocaiation in 


’ 


For more information, contact: Summer Session, 
University of Southern Maine, 96 Falmouth St., 
Portland, Maine 04103, (207) 780-4076. 


Reminder: all USM degree candidates, as 


a stillunpublished report Miami. 
circulated at a national 
higher education 
conference.. 


Forty five percent of the’ 


people now enrolled in col- 
lege are older than the age 


Most seem to agree with 
the report’s conclusions 


that campus orientation 


programs, geared toward 
18-year-olds, generally 
don’t address the needs of 


of 25, the report by the Col- older students, who in some 
lege Board said. cases are never invited to 
“‘Non-traditional’’ orientation. 


students may make up 50 
Percent of U.S. college 
_ enrollment by 1998 the 
-___Teport predicted. 

___ Report author Carol B. 


Aslanian added that, while - 


Most colleges have started 
campaigns to recruit older 
students to compensate for 
the declining numbers of 
18-year-olds in the popula- 
tion, many haven’t install- 
ed programs that serve the 
_ Older studerts yet. 

_ While Aslanian wouldn’t 


Colleges, moreover, have 
found they’re attracting a 
different type of non- 
traditional student than 
they had expected. 

Though most schools 
aimed to enroll “suburban 
housewives’’ who had 
money to spend, the non- 
tradtional students actually 
registering for classes often 
are poorer women looking 
to train themselves for 
clerical work. 
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well as special students taking 12 or more 
credit hours, must comply with the State 
Immunization Law before registering. 


© University of Southern Maine 


OUT OF YOUR LIFE. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 


2 SOCIETY 


i 
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Pork barrel funding unethical 


Lobbying for Congressional funding for projects such as the construction of 


UVM’s biotechnology building is, to begin with, a little unethical. 

This type of funding is basically an example of pork barrel legislation — legisla- 
tion which a congressman sticks into other larger packages to specifically benefit 
his district and help him win voter support at home. Because this funding is based 
not on need or desert but on the political power of an institution’s legislator, 
several schools such as Cornell University have spoken out against this type of 


- funding, saying itis unethical and they will no longer seek or accept it. UVM 
‘ should have done the same. 


Unfortunately, the University is in a tough spot on this issue because it is at a 
disadvantage to schools such as Cornell — it cannot afford to reject federal fun- 
ding so easily. UVM receives less state funding (both in terms of the actual 
amount of funding provided and in terms of the percentage of the state’s budget) 
than any other state university in the country. Vermont also lacks the monetary 
support (in the form of research grants, etc.) that large numbers of local corpora- 
tions and industries provide in states like New York and California. 

Still, if the University had succeeded in finding an alternative to lobbying Con- 
gress in this way, it would probably have never hired Cassidy and Associates as its 
consulting firm in Washington, D.C. If it had never gotten mixed up with Cassidy 
and Associates, it would not be facing the prospects of confrontations with angry 


~ and morally offended students. More importantly, it would not be at risk for hav- 


ing its reputation within the collegiate community irreparably damaged as it is 
today. 

But they did not find another way around. 

And one of the eight “‘associates” of Cassidy and Associates, Richard Pena, has 
now brought the dark cloud of the Iran-Contra Scandal over UVM. 
Recently declassified Congressional documents show that Pena was involved in 


a deal to sell arms to the Contras. 


US. support of the Contras is in violation of international law. But no matter 
where you stand on the questions of the legality and morality of supporting the 
Contras, it should seem obvious that people like Miller, who are getting convicted 


_ of defrauding the U.S. Government, just aren’t the people with whom a smart 


businessman would do business. 

_ And if Pena, one of the associates of UVM’s consulting firm, isn’t intelligent 
enough to choose good business partners, he himself is probably a questionable 
person with whom to do business. 


-. -UVM claims it hired Cassidy and Associates as its consulting firm because their 


“expertise” lay in dealing with academic institutions. One flip through Pena’s 
testimony should be enough to convince the University that while the firm may 
do a lot of business with academic institutions, most of the action at the firm is 
focused on the international arena. 
~ The University should reconsider its policy of doing business with someone of 
such dubious connections and ethics as Pena and his firm. 


War in Afghanistan isn’t over 


The Soviet invasion and subsequent withdrawal of Afghanistan stands as more 
than a testament to failed Soviet foreign policy. 

_ The Reagan Adminsitration sees it as an opportunity to pat themselves on the 
back in a year when much back patting is needed. 

The people of Afghanistan don’t, or at least shouldn’t, see it as anything more 
than a different government to fight against. : 

_ There has been a long history of fighting over Afghanistan going back to the 
early 1800’s when the British and the Russians. fought over possesion of the 
country. 

But that battle, as with the recent battle with the Soviets, faced strong opposi- 
tion on every level. The physical ruggedness of the country of Afghanistan cor- 
relates very directly with the spirit of the Afghan people. The impassibility of 

“much of the terrain is oddly linked with the inconquerability of the Afghan peo- 
ple. They have a long history of defending their country against attacks from many 
nations. 

The Soviets were no different. Sees 

The U.S. supplied the rebels with Stinger surface-to-air missiles which ended 


~ the conflict with unprecedented speed. The Soviets were simply having too many 


aircrafts destroyed to safely fly over Afghansitan. 


~ But now Reagan is taking the credit for having ended the war in Afghanistan 


and that is wrong. 
It is wrong for three reasons. First, the Afghans are a rugged people with a 
history of being undefeatable. Countless attempts have been made throughout 


history to take over the country, but all have eventually failed. Second, U.S. 


Stinger missiles certainly did expediate the defeat of the Soviets but it was only a 
fulfillment of the inevitable. The rebels were winning the war against the Soviets 
without the Stinger. The Stinger was nothing more than a catalyst which brought 
about an end to the conflict slightly before it was expected. 

Finally, the Afghans have not completely won the battle. When the Soviets 
pull out next month, they will leave in their place a puppet government. The 
rebels will have to fight against their own people to win the freedom that they 
have been fighting for for years. 
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OPINIONS 


( pRALGE {He LORD! 
175 JIM BAKKER, |; 
BACK IN THE 


I FORGIVE YOU, JIM! 
GOOD LUCK T0 You 
AND GOD BLESS YOU 

AND... AND... 


\ 


7 NS 
WIN CHARLOTTE OBSERVER 


99 


1 LOVE YOU AND GOD 
LOVES YOU, JIM! HERE'S 
A WG TO DEMONSTRATE 

GODS LOVE! 


» SAY... WHERE 
DID MY_ PURSE 
GO? 


‘‘Highlights’’ at Fleming 


To the Editor: 

In last week’s Cynic Vic- 
toria J.B. Doyle complained 
that the current Fleming 
Museum exhibit 
‘*Twentieth-Century 
American Art: Highlights 
from the Permanent Collec- 
tion of the Whitney 
Museum of American Art’’ 
is not exactly what it claims 
to be. The title is the key to 
the claims and the disap- 
pointment. It promises to 
sum up nearly a century of 
American (read: United 
States) art, with works that 
are somehow special, 
somehow “‘highlights.”’ 

Curator Patterson Sims 
introduces his catalogue 
remarks on the selections as 
a survey, and his essay is a 
fairly standard resume of its 
subject, although skewed by 
its limitation to the works 
in the show. How else could 
he fail to mention Jackson 
Pollock, David Smith or 
Andy Warhol? And where, 
as Doyle asks, are the 
Feminists, the minorities, 
the dissenters? Their exclu- 
sion from the survey must 
be explained by the concept 
of “highlights.”” But what 
exactly is meant by 
“highlights” — works of 
the highest quality, works 
by the best artists, the most 
famous works, most influen- 
tial works, favorite works? 

A. show like this one 
might be organized around 


an idea such as ‘“The Rise 


_and Fall of American 
Modernism” or ‘‘Represen- 
_tation and Abstraction in 
Twentieth-Century 
American Art’? — _ ideas 
which would demand 
rigorous organization. That 
kind of intellectual rigor 
seems lacking here, and 
these fifty objects seem to 


have been chosen for their - 


makers name-recognition in 
the hinterlands. 

The problem is not with 
the works included many of 
which are unfamiliar. We 
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are privileged to see several 
seldom-reproduced and 
seldom-exhibited pieces. 
However, the show might 
be more accurately be call- 
ed ‘‘Lesser-Known works by 
Big-Name Artists,” and the 
problem is with the 
category ‘big names,”’ 
from which most women 
and minoritgy artists 
excluded. 

Sims regretted publicly 
his inability to include 
Georgia O’Keeff's work in 
this show (a very big name 
just now). We did get good 
pieces by Louise Nevelson, 
Helen Frankthaler, Agnes 
Martin and Isamu Noguchi. 
But one can also ask 
whether Isabel Bishop, 
Marguerite Zorach, Louise 
Bourgeois, Marisol, Judy 
Chicago, Katherine Porter, 
Eva Hesse, Lee Krasner, 
Miriam Shapiro, Lynda 
Benglis, Dorothea 
Rockburne, Elizbeth Mur- 
ray, Susan Rothenburg, 
Nancy Graves, Audrey 
Flack, Sherrie Levine, Bar- 


bara Kruger, Romare Bear- 
don, Yasou Kuniyoshi, 
Melvin Edwards, Al Lov- 
ing, Betye Saar, Edward 
Clark, Faith Ringgold, or 
Richard Hunt might not 
have served to illustrate 
some of the art practices of 
the Twentieth Century. 
Wouldn’t the inclusion of - 
some os these have improv- 
ed the balance of the 
survey? 

I do not speak for the 
Fleming Museum, and my 
purpose is not to denigrate — 
Patterson Sims or the 
Whitney Museum of 
American Art. I only wish 
to point out that in art ex- 
hibitions as in every other 
aspect of life, it is necessary 
to critically examine the 
basis of every enterprise. 
Mr. Sims may well feel that 
it is not his job to set right 
the injustices of a century. I 
say rigor, like charity, 
begins at home. 

David Penney 
Fleming Museum 


A vote for Jackson is a 
vote for peace, justice 


To the Editor: 

It is not anti-semetic to 
oppose Israel’s current 
behavior toward Palesti- 
nians. Thousands of Jews 
and non-Jews are outraged 
by Israel’s policy of ‘‘might, 
force and beatings,” which 
have resulted in the deaths 
of over 240 Palestinians to 
date and the maiming of 
thousands. 

The safety of both Israelis 
and Palestinians can only 
be obtained through 
negotiations which will en- 
sure the secure existence of 
the State. of Israel and 
guarentee self- 
determination for the 
Palestinians in an indepen- 
dent Palestinian state. 


Only one Presidential 
candidate has spoken on 
behalf of human rights and 
a just peace: Jesse Jackson. 
Jesse Jackson has con 
sistently opposed U.S. 
policy of supporting 
whatever the Israeli govern’ 
ment chooses to 40 
(including supplying 
weapons and military train 
ing to the South African 
regime). All other cal 
didates have explicably 
given their approval to 
Israel’s policy. A vote for 
Jesse Jackson in the April 
19 town caucuses is a vote 
for peace and justice in the 
Middle East, South Africa 
and the entire world. 

Liz Bl 
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To the Editor: 

I too have been thinking 
about this issue of sexism, of 
Bud ads exploiting women 
as sex objects or maybe pro- 
moting rape. Being the opi- 
nion holding person that I 
am it made it even harder 
for me not to think about it. 
I agree that rape and sexual 
harassment are problems 
that need to be addressed 
but with due measure. Rape 
awareness classes or 
seminars might be a good 
start. The problem might be 
that some girls, instead of 


CYNIC Girls should attend lecture 


attending those lectures to 
learn how to ward off would 
be attackers, might be 
downtown at a bar pro- 
viding monetary compensa- 
tion to Anheuser-Busch 
indirectly. 

Also, being a guy, I do 
not mean to seem arrogant, 
but since when is it illegal 
to look your best? 
Everybody is worried about 
personal looks! Not just 
women! All ads out today 
teflect the health con- 
scious, great feature look 
that people have to have to- 


day. I always thought that 
part of life was having to 


deal with anxieties relating — 


to self-esteem and _ self- 
respect. I mean hey, “‘we all 
got problems!” It’s the peo- 
ple that we perceive to have 
the least amount of pro- 
blems that are ‘‘foxes’’ or 
““beautiful.”” Look back. to 
page 18 of last weeks Cynic 
(April 7, 1988) and see 
Suzanna Hoffs (Bengals) in 
an American Express ad. 


She appears to have it all - 


together. Why isn’t this 
“exploitive?”’ 


Sig Ep’s violent attitude and homoph 


To the Editor: 

A copy of this letter from 
members of the Gay, Lesbian 
and Bisexual Alliance was 
sent to UVM President Lattie 
Coor, Dean of Students Keith 
Miser, as well as student 
leaders within the fraternity 
and sorority system. 


We find ourselves with 
the unfortunate obligation 
of informing you of an inci- 
dent that occurred on April 
12, 1988 concerning Sigma 
Phi Epsilon fraternity, 
located at 371 Main Street. 

As a part of a UVM Gay, 
Lesbian, and Bisexual 
Alliance outreach project 
carried out in conjunction 
with the University of Ver- 
mont College of Education 
and Social Services through 
Professor James Barbour, we 
were scheduled to appear at 
7:00 p.m. as guests at an 
ECHD 65 discussion group, 
to be held at Sigma Phi Ep- 
silon fraternity to discuss 
the issue of homosexuality. 
At 6:45 p.m., in the 
driveway of Sigma Phi Ep- 
silon, we saw a parked car 
on which was spray-painted 


the phrase “KILL 


~ QUEERS’, in addition to 


the Greek letters of the 
chapter. 

In light of the fact that it 
was known in advance that 
we had been invited to 
come to address the group 
at Sigma Phi Epsilon, we 
felt it was an irresponsible 
and possibly hostile action 
on the part of the brothers 
to allow the vehicle to re- 
main in the Sigma Phi Ep- 
silon parking lot, and we 
felt that our safety might be 
in jeopardy. For the time 
being, we have postponed 
our appearance. 


Correction 


The graphic that ap- 
peared on page 23 of the 
February 18 issue of The 
Vermont Cynic was commi- 
sioned by and reprinted 
from U. The National Col- 


lege Newspaper and was 


drawn by Bryn Hen- 
drickson, a staff member of 
The Dakota Student 
newspaper at the University 
of North Dakota. The copy- 
writer illustration first ap- 
peared in the February 1988 
edition of U. 


This is a deeply felt af- 
front, not only to the gay 
community, but to the 
University community and 
the city of Burlington as 
well. Such a display of 
violent sentiments is in- 
tolerable, especially follow- 
ing the recent episode at 
Lambda Iota fraternity, in 
which the same message 


was displayed on their 
house vehicle. We would 
strongly encourage you to 
recognize this as a develop- 
ing trend which deserves an 
immediate and strong 
response on the part of the 
Inter-Fraternity and 
Panhellenic Councils, as 
well as the University ... 
We understand that the 


, Not drink 


Men have the same pro- 
blem. Stereotypical men 
wear million dollar suits, 
look great and are successful 
(loaded). That’s just the 
way it’s been; the women is 
blonde and beautiful and 
the man is “‘tall, dark and 
handsome.” 

Anheiser-Busch (Bud in 


particular) is a business who 


has realized that more men - 


drink beer (Bud) than 
women. They use a few 
advertising techniques pro- 
ven successful to sell their 
product. When I see an 


Greek system functions in- 
dependently of the Univer- 
sity. However, since the 
University has hired a 
Coordinator of Greek Af- 
fairs to maintain close ties 
with the system, we are sure 
that you will want to take 
action to enforce the non- 
discrimination clause which 
the University adopted. 


“exploitive’’ Bud ad I don’t 


think, ‘“‘My God I need a 


girl!” I think, ‘Maybe I’ll 
finish up early tonight and 
stop by Pearl St. and pick 
up a rack.” 

If I have stepped on any 
toes I did not mean to. | 


thought I should just let you 


know what MY interpreta- 
tions and feelings are on the 
so-called ‘‘exploitive”’ ad. I 
think the ad was a success 
in that I purchased a few 
beer (6) after reading the ad 


in the Cynic when I was in — 


the library a few weeks ago. 
Thanks for your time. 
Brian P. Cuddeback 


obia warrants action 


You have shown concern in 
the past for the rights of 
gays and lesbians at UVM. 
We hope that you will 
recognize the gravity of this 
situation and follow 
through on your tradition 
for the civil rights of 
homosexuals. 
Sarah Coy 
John E. Woodward 


Lambda ignores rights and concerns of others 


To the Editor: 

Two weeks ago I walked 
by the Lambda Iota party 
bus parked so proudly on 
their front lawn. As I passed 
by I read the sign on one of 
the bus windows “Drink 
beers kill queers’’ and I was 
quite surprised and offend- 
ed. In the April 7th issue of 
the Cynic I read that so- 
meone had broken the win- 
dow that the sign was on 
(Bus Slogan Offends Com- 
munity Members). As I read 
on I could not believe the 
reaction of Lambda Presi- 
dent Ron Marra. ‘The let- 
ters were so small, I don’t 
see how he (referring to the 
person who broke the win- 
dow) could’ve read it, 


_ unless he got really close.’ 


Come on Ron, be serious, 
you know damn well that 
anyone walking or driving 
by could easily read the 
sign. What’s the point of 
putting up a sign if it can’t 
be read, right? 

As President of Lambda | 
would think you would 
have enough sense to 
realize you would offend so- 
meone. “Drink beers Kill 
Queers” is intended to of- 
fend someone whether it be 
homosexuals or someone 
that you and your brothers 
just do not like. This is 
1988 and if you intend to 
put signs on your property, 
private or not, you had bet- 
ter expect some 
disapproval. 

What I can’t get over is 
your attitude about the 
sign, ‘‘Nothing was meant 
by it at first, but it did begin 
to mean something to the 
guys after the window was 
broken,”’ said Ron Marra. 
Yes, I’m sure it did. You 
think nothing of offending 
“‘queers’’, as you call them, 
but God forbid anyone 
should do something to of- 
fend your precious fraterni- 
ty. In fact, you go as far to 


defend your bus with some 
naive pledges holding 
baseball bats when a threat 
was made to “fire bomb” 
the bus if it was not moved. 
Of course you would never 
think of moving it, instead 
you welcome the opportuni- 


ty to attack someone with a 
baseball bat. 

It is incidents such as this 
that have earned frater- 
nities at UVMa bad reputa- 
tion. Time and time again 
they ignore the rights and 
concerns of others and con- 


Power of misquoting 


To the Editor: 

The power of the mis- 
quote. I recognize that it is 
difficult to condense a situa- 
tion as complex as UVM’s 
hazardous waste problems 
into a single article. 
However, I don’t appreciate 
the Cynic doing it by using 
loosely paraphrased descrip- 
tions of what I said as 
quotes. While it is not 
necessary to correct all the 
points in your three articles 
on this issue, I would like to 
correct one major impres- 
sion left by the latest story. 
I have not been “‘shut up.” 

My concern has always 
been to assure that the 
Cynic got as complete a 
story as possible, and that 
includes suggesting that the 
Cynic- talk to people other 
than me. I was not involved 
in discussions with the 
State Department of En- 
vironmental Conservation 
concerning the possible 
fines to the University and 
so .1 had to refer your 
reporter to someone who 
was. I will talk to anyone 
about chemicals used on 
the UVM campus at any 
time. 

This is important, 
because in addition to 
hazardous waste, I am also 
responsible for the Univer- 
sity’s Chemical Right to 
Know program. This pro- 
gram is very important to 
me, both personally and 
professionally. Right to 
Know is the right, assured 
by the state and federal law 


and regulation, of everyone 
to know about the hazards 
of chemicals around them. 


It was in this capacity that I - 


talked to the Cynic the first 
time last October about 
hazardous waste. 

There is no doubt in my 
mind as to the University 
administration’s commit- 
ment to this right and the 
free flow of information. 
This policy is still in affect 
and I hope that no one will 
hesitate to contact the 
Right to Know office for in- 
formation about hazardous 
chemicals at UVM. We will 
do our best to give you as 
complete an answer as 
possible or direct you to so- 
meone who can. 

Ralph Stuart 
Chemical Safety 
Coordinator 


Main Strip 
article sexist 


To the Editor: 

I am disgusted and outrag- 
ed by the article ‘“The Main 
Strip’? which appeared in 
the Cynic on March 24, 
1988. I found the content 
and the language to be 
shockingly crude and 
vulgar, especially when 
referring to defacation, 
erections and female 
strippers. 

The article was extremely 
sexist and offensive to 
women. It_ illustrated 
society's ignorance as to 
why the pornography and 


tinue to carry on with their 
immature attitudes and 
behavior. It is high time 
that fraternities like Lamb- 
da Iota get their act 
together and stop disgracing 
the University of Vermont 
and the Burlington 
community. 
Jason Mullin: 
strip joint industry exists. 
Women who work in strip 
joints do not do so for the 
purpose of exciting men. 


The women do not seek 


personal gratification from 


dancing naked and acting | 


out scenarios in front of 
men. They are trapped into’ 
this type of work because of 
lack of ‘money, incredible 
low self-esteem and the 
underlying societal values 


of male dominance and 


female submissiveness. 
Women are regarded purely 


as objects created to serve _ 
the needs of men, with no 
inherently valuable. 


qualities of sensitivity and 
personality. as 

“The Main Strip’ por- 
trayed yet another example 


of the acceptance of the ob- - 


jectification of women at 
the University of Vermont. . 
It is incomprehensible that 


an establishment of higher — 


education and _ intellectual 


learning would publish such 


garbage as this. UVM is 


supposed to represent moral 


values, yet once again it has — 
shone through with its in- | 
terest and representation in 


drunkeness and female ex- 
ploitation. To think that 


the majority of the UVM 


community would find in- 
terest, enjoyment and ac- 


ceptance in this article is — 


embarrassing. | would also 
like to pose a question on 
Mr. Editor — If the title of 
the article is ‘“The Main 
Strip’”’ how come the con- 
tinuation is headed 
“Girls?” 


Alison rivet a 
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_ HIP HOP 
-DON’T 
STOP 


| Flavor-Flav (front) and Chuck D from Public Enemy . 


The social 


2 = implications 


ARTS 


By ADAM LEVITE 

On the cover of Boogie Down Productions’ newest 
album, DJ Scott La-Rock and Blastmaster KRS-One, the 
two members of the group, are just sitting there. Just sit- 
ting there with 9 mm semi-automatic pistols in their 
hands. And there are three more pistols plus a couple of 
hand grenades in front of them. 

No, they are not criminals. They are rappers, troopers, 
b-boys. And their music is as threatening as the album 
cover — threatening for America, especially for white 
America. It pulses with frustration and anger. It is rap 
music, or more appropriately, hip-hop. 

Hip-hop is more than just a type of music. It is a big 
part of the culture of many poor kids living in America’s 
inner cities — and most of America’s inner city poor is 
black. But another big part of America’s inner cities in 
1988 is drugs, violence, and millions of people with little 
hope of success. And this, in turn, is a part of hip-hop 
which then becomes part of the music of hip-hop, rap. In 
other words, if there was one true documentation and 
voice of America’s poor blacks it is this music. And this 
music kicks. It kicks hard. 

THE BEAT 

Hip-hop is all about beat. It is music stripped down to 
its rawest driving forces. The bass smacks you deep in 
the gut, not like the rumble of a reggae beat but as if so- 
meone set off a stick of dynamite in your large intestine. 
The snare is like a series of gun shots. The scratches are 
normal record sounds turned to razor blades. L.L. Cool J 
said it best on one of his first records ‘I Can’t Live 
Without My Radio,” when he said, ‘‘The bass is so loud it 
could rip your clothes.”” And it could. Listen to L.L.’s two 
albums Radio and BAD to show and prove. 

It would seem like making a hip-hop track is easy. All 
you need is a beat-box (an electronic drum-machine), 
one guy rapping over the beats, and another guy running 
a record backwards under a needle. But in hip-hop, there 


‘brought down’.”’ They wear huge ropes of gold around 
their necks, each costing thousands of dollars. They 
drive BMW’s, Mercedes’, Volvo’s, and Oldsmobile 98’s. 
How can they pay for these unbelievably expensive 
things? By hard work, music, crime, drugs. The same as 
any other American. 

But why the obsession with these things? Maybe 


because the inner city youth is striving for identity, to ~ 


set him/herself apart, trying not to be invisible like 
Ralph Ellison’s narrator in his novel Invisible Man who is 
not seen by the white world. Just listen to rap’s lyrics. 
Many of them are just plain bragging about themselves; 
Spoonie Gee, “I’m the Godfather of Rap”; L.L. Cool J, 
“T’m Jack the Ripper, King Hercules’’; Big Daddy Kane, 
“T’m So Full of Action, My Name Should Be a Verb.” 
These artists are trying to be seen as individuals instead 
of some indefinite mass of “‘them.” 

Maybe they want the white man’s toys, knowing and 
saying to themselves, like the group Public Enemy does, 
that one day ‘‘You’re gonna get yours.” 

THE PROBLEM 

Very little rap music gets radio air-play. Even soul 

tadio stations with mainly- black audiences rarely play 


-hip-hop. And what the rap radio stations do play is 


spineless (Whodini, The Fat Boys, even Run-DMC) or 
white (the Beastie Boys). Why are radio stations so in- 
timidated by most hip-hop? You decide. Public Enemy: 


“The one who makes the money is white not black,/ ° 


You might not believe it but it is like that . . . I’m an MC 
protector, US defector, South African government 
wrecker,/Panther power, you can feel it in my arms, look 
out y’all I’m a time-bomb ticking.’’ Schooly-D: “It was 
Saturday Night and I was feeling kind of sporty,/Went to 
the bar and caught me a 40./Got kind of high and, uh, 
kind of drunk,/So I kicked the ass of this little punk.” 
Boogie Down Productions: “‘I knew a crack dealer by the 
name of Peter,/ Had to buck him down with my 9 mm.” 


; 


...the inner city youth is striving for identity, to set 
him/herself apart, trying not to be invisible like 
Ralph Ellison’s narrator in his novel Invisible Man who 
is not seen by the white world. 


are no musical notes, no bridges, no chords, no struc- 
ture. It is a collage of beats, sounds, rapping, scratches, 
and snippets of music taken from other albums. Listen to 
Biz Markie’s ‘“‘Nobody Beats the Biz” produced by 
Marley Marl, rap’s top producer. The song begins with 
the ‘‘Doo-doo-doo doo-da-doo-doo” from Steve Miller’s 
“Fly Like an Eagle,” then a scratch of another rapper 
named Shante saying ‘‘He’s Biz Markie” taken off an 
older song, then the words ‘‘Mr. Dynamite!’’ are added 
from a James Brown album. The result is a hip-hop beat 
where there were once only two turntables. 

Hip-hop is also part of a long line of Black American 
musical genres: blues, jazz, Motown, funk. It has roots 
and shows them. Many of the beats on the rap singles are 
taken from old soul songs like Eric B. and Rakim’s ‘Paid 
in Full,” and James Brown’s voice and horns are cut into 
hundreds of jams. It’s got the funk and the dance of 
older stuff but with an energy like no other. 

All this makes for unbelievably diverse sounds; from 
the hardcore hip-hop of Schooly-D, Public Enemy, to the 
minimalism of Eric B. and Rakim, to the humor of Biz 
Markie, to the females Shante, Sweet T., and Salt-n- 
Pepa, to the reggae beats of Just-Ice and Masters of 
Ceremony, and to the hot funk of Spoonie Gee and 
M.A.R.R.S.’s “Pump Up the Volume.” And the in- 
dustry is such that hundreds of inexpensively produced 
12” singles come pouring out of places like The Bronx, 
Queens, Manhattan, Philadelphia, and L.A. The beat 
don’t stop. 

THE PROGRAM 

There are some status symbols reserved exclusively for 
the rich and successful: gold necklaces, Mercedes Benz 
cars, Gucci clothes, Louis Vitton, beepers (if you’re a 
doctor). Well, b-boy style has adopted these flashy, ex- 
pensive ojects as its own. “We've brought it up to our 
level,” said L.L. Cool J. ‘Notice how I didn’t say 


The 


The beat is hard, the subject matter is explicit. But this 
music does not praise violence and drugs. It is about the 
teal lives of these people. That’s hard to handle. 

Ironically, Scott LaRock of Boogie Down Productions 
was killed this fall. He was standing with some friends 
when he was shot in the back from a building window. 

Still, the message of many hip-hop artists is positive. 
Take Eric B. and Rakim’s “Paid in Full’: “I used to bea 
stick-up kid./So I think of all the devious things I did./I 
used to roll up, ‘This is a hold-up,/ain’t nothing funny, 
stop smiling,/still don’t nothing move but the 
money.’/But now I’ve learned to earn ’cause I’m 
tighteous,/I feel great so maybe I might just/Search for a 
nine-to-five,/If I strive, then maybe I’ll stay alive...” 
KRS-One of Boogie Down Productions tells a girl who asks 
to borrow money to buy crack that, even though times 
are hard, she needs to get a job. Public Enemy preach 
black power and pride: “Black is back/ Come in, we're 
gonna win . . . Farrakhan’s a prophet and I think you 
better listen to, what he’s saying to you. . . .” Black 
militantism is hard to handle for some. The Public 
Enemy quote is from the single “Bring the Noise” from 
the Less Than Zero soundtrack. The song begins with 
Malcolm X’s words “Too black, too strong.” This begin- 
ning was removed for the soundtrack. 

Listening to hip-hop music is not just another form of 
“white guilt,” although it could be. There is truly no 
better way to begin to understand another culture than 
through the books they write and the music they pro- 
duce. There are some unspoken feelings, like raw frustra- 
tion and rage, that can be only be transferred through 
literature and music. The problem is that hip-hop music 
and culture show that America’s inner cities are brew- 
ing. What can they do when the system knocks them 


down? Chuck D from Public Enemy: “Bass. How low can 
you go? Death row. What’s a brother know?” id 
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Now this is a man who could really use a hug. It’s just a question of how to approach it. 


By ERIC BRADFORD 

“You know how you feel at the instant that the chair 
you’re leaning back in starts to fall, but you catch it at 
the last second? It. was like watching some guy go 

_ through about an hour’s worth of that.” 

That was the way a friend of mine summarized Henry 
Rollins’ performance in Burlington last year, and, after 
Rollins’ show last Wednesday at Border, | still can’t 
think of a more apt description. Since the legendary 
Black Flag disbanded two years ago, Rollins has been 
working toward the most powerful vehicle possible for 
his longtime message of disillusionment and disgust with 
the world. If his second solo album, Life Time, and last 
Wednesday night’s show at the Border are any indica- 
tion, he’s hit dead-on with his new group, the creatively 
named, Rollins Band. ~ 

Screaming Broccoli opened the show with a solid, en- 
thusiastic set which drew the more mobile members of 

- the crowd onto the floor. Most of those in attendance 
seemed to be looking for a show that would justify their 
gleeful pummeling of the rest of the brave souls near the 
stage, and Henry didn’t let them down. The band open- 
ed with a reworked version of ‘‘Black and White” from 
the first album, and from the first chord the bodies flew. 
Recent material got priority, with the new album ac- 


counting for nine of the set’s eleven songs. The encore 


‘was comprised of three freshly written tunes. 

As it turned out, the exclusion of most of the band’s 
past was a wise decision. The new songs are allowed to 
develop through well thought out arrangements, as op- 
Posed to the randomly thrown together collection of riffs 
that characterized the first album. Bassist Andrew Weiss 
explained before the show that while the older songs 
were tossed off in the interest of rushing out a Rollins 
solo album, the more recent material was given a chance 
to mature over the course of an entire American tour, 
along with a month’s practice. Songs like ‘“Turned 
ey Out,” which struts along for a full minute without 
__ Buitar, only to explode into the trademark howl, seem to 
ia ae much more on the band’s collective songwriting 


ly WH 


experience. 

The band have been playing together for over a year 
now, and their increased familiarity with each other 
showed. The songs flowed smoothly into each other, and 
the rhythm section swung the way that they so 
desperately needed to at this time last year. Guitarist 
Chris Haskett leaned into everything he played, with his 
teeth grinding, like a man possessed. Drummer Sim Cain 
spent the whole show with a huge grin on his face, as if 
he could sense that the band that he was driving was the 
most powerful that Border had seen in a long time. 

But the focus of everyone’s attention was, of course, 
the seething, bellowing ball of energy at stage center 
who has taken to calling himself Old Man Rollins. 
Henry seemed tireless, punching the air with his fists, 
writhing in implied agony, and whipping his head 
through the air as if he were bashing his brains out on an 
imaginary brick wall. This is one of those rare performers 
who damn well means what he’s singing, and when that 
includes songs with titles such as “Burned Beyond 
Recognition” and “Gun In Mouth Blues,” the results 
can get pretty scary. 

It was entertaining to watch some of the uninitiated 
observers, who looked as if they were witnessing 
something on the order of a disembowelment. The en- 
core began with a mock Bono-award-acceptance speech, 
complete with the usual rap about hope. At this point he 
stopped and looked out over the chuckling crowd. After 
a pause he said, ‘‘Fuck hope. You can have none or you 
can have all you want, it doesn’t make a damn bit of dif- 
ference.”’ As frighteningly pessimistic as that sounds, it’s 
the main assumption behind Henry Rollins’ life and 
work. 

This was only the fifth show on a four-month, two-part 
American tour which will eventually bring the band to 
England, Australia, and “other far-out locales.” Weiss 
claims that by the time the next album and tour roll 
around, they'll be more focused and, as a result, twice as 
powerful. Judging by the dazed expressions of the crowd 
after this stop, this is a hard concept to grasp. 
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Looking To Be Involved? 
| WInterested In An Important Leadership 
|\"Position That Is Lots Of Fun Too? 
-__ Run For IRA President, Vice- 
President of Governing Affairs 
or Vice-President of Service Affairs 


IRA Bieronkure Monday April 25th. mene are 
Now Available in the IRA Office - Harris/Millis Com- 
mons, and Are Due Monday April 18th. 


Pick Up Your Petition Today! 
_ Any Questions 7??? Call The IRA Office - x63454 


James Kochalka’ s hoke in the Student Arts League 
Gallery represents a lightening-up of the rules of pain- 
ting. Less and less paint is used for each painting so that 
other materials may be employed. This is not readily evi- — 
dent, however, because the paintings are not hung in 
order of execution. When viewed in true chronological 
order,(2,3,1) a process of elimination and clarification 
appears. 

“Poseur,” number two in the lineup, is the the first 
piece Kochalka did in his series of famous paintings 
remade. Although the subject is not from any well- 
known source (it is Kochalka’s own work) the technique 
used is carried through to the other paintings, thus tying 
it in with them. Foamcore, corrugated cardboard and 
carpeting are all used and well-integrated into the pain- 
ting. 

At no point does Kochalka try to hide the materials; 
rather, he makes full use of them. Look at the cut scroll 
of the right arm of the chair. The scroll is collaged foam- — 
core but the way it’s cut and applied, it becomes more - 
like a drawing of the arm than just surface interest. The 
rest of the painting has been carried out in much the 
same way but in certain areas the relief elements seem 
almost arbitrary. An example is the scroll similar to the 
one making up the arm of the chair. It cuts into the © 
“Poseur’s” head as well as the chair and background 
without any real reason. Kochalka does his best to in- | 
tegrate it by painting it roughly the: same colors as the 
areas surrounding it. 

Most of the other non-paint parts Son! t really serve 
any specific function except to add some extra surface 
interest. Kochalka keeps his colors simple in this pain- 
ting — green, orange, pastel blue, and lavender are laid 
down in large, unified areas with enough variation to 
prevent them from becoming boring or predictable. 

In “The Card Players,’’ Kochalka pushes his media 
even further away from the predictable by using more __ 
diverse materials (rugs, fur, wood, even an old record) | 
and relating them more directly to the subject matter. 
There is no doubt that Cezanne could never have found 
the slightest relationship between a street barricade and 
his version of a card table. Cezanne died 82 years ago. 
James Kochalka was born 21 years ago. Guess who gets 
the last word on what the card table looks like. In all 
seriousness, though, it cannot be argued whose version is 
better. Kochalka does not want his painting/collage/wall 
telief to be a duplicate of Cezanne’s famous painting. In- 
stead, he has taken a well-known, proven subject and us- 
ed it as a launch pad for his own experiments. _ i 
Kochalka’s ‘Card Players’’ does look as if it’s about to 
fall apart, and there are some confusing passages, buthe 
has pushed the piece as far as it could go. a 

The almost excessive material richness of “The Card 
Players” is reversed in ‘“The Alba Madonna’”’ on the — 
southern wall. Here, aggressive construction is replaced _ 
by subtle changes in tonality achieved this time com- . 
pletely sans paint. In the Madonna piece, aluminum, 
shellac, tracing paper and gold leaf are the main ingre- 
dients, while plaster and graphite fill in the gaps. 
Although this sounds like an abundance of materials, 
they have been so well controlled and subtly combined 
that anything less would have been insufficient. 

“The Alba Madonna’’ is much more restrained than 
“Poseur”’ and “The Card Players.’’ This may be because _ 
it is the most “‘serious’”” work Kochalka has shown in his 
three years at UVM. It is well thought out, well drawn 
and so tightly organized that almost any small chorigeall 
would necessitate changing the whole painting. 

Finally, there is “On Being White in Burlington, y 
Vt.,”’ a drawing made from the arrangement of stickers 
and S.A. Président Dave Pope’s autograph. The mean- F 
ing of the drawing is entirely clear, contrary to many- 
questions some comment writers have posed. a 

Kochalka’s show gets much of its strength from its 
naive approach to an. often too serious and too self 
conscious medium. The fact that he has hung only four 
works is not a problem because they are all strong pieces 
and weaker “‘filler’’ pieces are not there to distract from 
their power. The show runs all this week and isa 
positive addition to anyone’s day. 


John Kochalka’s interpretation of 
done by Cezanne. 
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McNab, Ferrel. 


By SARAH WOOD 
and LIZ WEIR 

A display of works by Derrick McNab, Lars Larson, 
‘and Chris Fennel is now on display at the Colburn 
Gallery in Williams Hall. Although these artists are 
showing simultaneously, the only aspect of the exhibit 
which they share is relayed in the title — Artists from 
Off-Campus. 

Fennel has three oils and_a pastel study on exhibit. 


The two untitled works are abstract studies in color. The 


first piece, entitled ““Bacchanal,” employs bold strokes 
of blue which play against the red, giving it an almost 
atherial quality despite the sharpness of color. Beyond 


| this however, the piece becomes drab and muddy, and 


the eye wanders around the canvas with no particular 


| place to rest. The use of the bolder colors is not suffi- 


\ 
| 
cient enough to hold the piece together. 


‘The second of Fennel’s paintings, Untitled, 1987, is a 
study of color. The predominantly black painting of ver- 
ticle strips.of color maintains a level of interest although 


jit does not posess any concrete objects or recognizable 


symbols. The slashes of pure reds and oranges keeps this 
work together. Beyond this, though, the work has little 
depth and does not push the relationship of color, thus 
detracting from the amount of complexity it is capable 


| of. 


| The third,(also Untitled, 1987) with the broad slathers 


_ a new dimension, that of 


of black dividing the earth colors,becomes disturbing. 
They seem to throw the work into combat rather than 
unison, though the overriding feeling is that the latter 
was the intention. With this in mind the work takes on 
conflict and tension. 
Regardless, the painting does not hold together as well 
as its counterpart. 

Lars Larsen has quite an eclectic set of wood pieces in 
this exhibit. The individual pieces are constructed 
flawlessly, and each piece is polished to the point of hav- 


ing little or no flaws. As a whole, however, the collec- 


tion of works are mismatched, and do not work well 
together. On the other hand it is important for a 
carpenter to express his versatility of style. 

Larsen’s sculptural piece, “‘Spire,”’ stands about eight 
feet tall. Using a similar principle to that of a ships hull, 
the piece is constructed of plywood with walnut veneer 
sheets matched and fitted to give the appearance of solid 
wood. The cfaftsmanship of “‘Spire’’ does not follow so 
well with Larsen’s addition of color to the piece. On 
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Deic McNab’ 


ie mixed media ‘vofiting of a Jello factory in Woburn, Mass... 
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Good things in threes 


and Larsen 


each of its three sides, Larsen has utilized the space in 
the knot holes to paint the three primary colors. An in- 
teresting idea, but that’s about it. 

A more successful piece is his dining table. About five 
to six feet in length, by three wide and three high, this 
table is exquisitely crafted. Done in walnut, a fairly hard 
and temperamental wood, Larsen created a well jointed, 
stable, highly polished, all-around beautiful construc- 


.tion. The temptation to run one’s hand along the table, 


is a sure sign to its success as a three dimensional form. 

McNab give us two oversized mixed media paintings 
which are rather gutterally impressionistic. They are in- 
dustrial paintings, in subject and medium. He gives us 
globs of paint and tars and oil and a strong anti-industry 
message. 

One is a depiction of the oil storage tanks on the 
lakeside in Burlington; the other is a factory in 
Massachusetts. 

The works are a powerful juxtaposition of industry and 
environment. The sky above the sooty tanks is gray and 
disturbed; oil, soot and waste ooze over the nearby 
shrubs and bushes and onto the railroad tracks which 
pass in front. The sky above the factory is brown and 
gray. The trees are black — in fact, they are constructed 
with tar. 

But in a work where there is little life in the subject — 
the iota is reminiscent of being strangled by industry — 
there is an astounding serenity. There is a glimmer of 
hope even, particularly in the factory scene. The sky at 
left shimmers in muted yellow, and it draws our eye to 
the distant curve of the railroad tracks below it, taking 
us away from the ruin. The application of light, bright 
whites, and creams along the outter edge of the tracks 
helps to define this. 

McNab has used his subject well. He achieves great 
strength subtlely, giving his works a charismatic feel, 
rather than harshly lashing out with his message. This 
makes for quite a compelling set of pieces. 

Although the three artists’ works are quite contradic- 
tory to one another, the ensemble of their pieces falls 
together fairly well. The exhibit will be open only 
through the 18th of April, at the Colburn Gallery in 
Williams Hall. Regardless that Fennel, Larsen, and 
McNab are not the most complimentary group, the 
selections of their work, overall, is good and should be 
taken advantage of. 
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“This Summer I’m taking a course 
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Ron Corcoran 
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to work, play, and go to school. 

Registration for Summer Session is going on right now. Pick up your free copy of 
FOCUS, the Summer catalog, at convenient locations across campus. FOCUS will give 
you a complete listing of the courses offered, as well as 
housing and registration information. 

If you prefer, we'll send you a free copy of 
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322 S. Prospect Street, Burlington, VT 05401 
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By TODD BELL 

Spring is here. The sun is out, the people are : 
and the temperature is rising. It’s time to forget fey 
the slopes, except on grass skis, and get teady to fi, 
the hopefully sanitary Lake Champlain beaches, bi 
is the time of year that the air is filled with music, anj 
I don’t mean 95XXX. I mean the music of the natu 
world that surrounds us every day. ‘iin 

This is the musical world of spring. Birds’are sing 
the songs of the season, the happy birth of nee 
Dogs are once again out and about, and even tho 
half the time their noise is due to their frustration ; 
being tied up by their owners who like to have thei 
little creatures.at their side, only to forget about then | 
when they go to class, their barks are a sure sign of 
warmth and the outdoors. Soon also will be the sou 
of splashing water and boats as the sun people flock ty. 
catch some of the best rays in the north, 
_ This is the natural music that makes this time of ¢ 
year so special, and unfortunately it is also the natuy| 
music that is so often never heard. The problem i, 
with so many radio stations and high-tech stere, 
systems around, it is easy to drown out the sounds th 
so often inspire the songs that we hear on the tadip, 
Even the hustle and bustle of cars and commotion, — 
downtown can be music in its own way. Honking : 
horns and screaming babies, if you close your eyes, giye | 
perfect images of what actaully is going on at the scene | 
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of the sounds, and that is the true essence of music— _ 
visions through sound. sty 
None the less, with all these truly reflective sound | 
happening around us everyday, people continue to ig 
nore them in a billion of human ways. The worst of 
these is the ever-present Walkman’s daze. . 
What is the story with these Walkmans anyway! | 
People are continually walking around with them blr 
ing into their ears and I can’t figure out why. Is there 
some fear that conversation with people is going 0 | 
throw off the equilibrium of the day? Is there 
something on those tapes that is needed to increas 
the productivity of one’s existance? I think not. Ac 
tually I think it is more like a weak excuse not to talk | 
to anyone. Sag 
Think about it. When approaching someone walk 
ing in the opposite direction, isn’t it much easier toi 
nore them when you have an excuse, i.e. a Walkman, 
than when you have to deal with just staring the othe! 
way for no reason? Isn’t it much easier to pretend yo! | 
can’t hear anything and that you’re busy when yo! 
have earphones on? Sure it is. aA 
But something is lost in this game and it is one of 
the many downfalls of our generation. The closing 
our ears to the reality of the world around us keeps 
from the active learning that those before us Pi 
ticipated in. Gone are the days of the roamet W 
stopped to talk to everyone and anyone; learning® | 
points of view through the actual people who hol 
them, not through some text book or other kind? 
second-hand source. Experiential learning just 
not happen any more. 3...¢:"29 9 a ea 
The thought that schooling and books are the onl 
reliable sources of information is a scary one. /™ 
world revolves around interaction between beings, an 
to shun it is to cut away part of the learning proc™ 
To be fluent and easy to talk with is the key to them ” 
jority of the world’s occupations. This is a fact. LooX* 
the successes. It is easy to see. 
So don’t be a zoned-out Walkman zombie wh? 
thinks that the outside world is unimportant. That 
myth. Though it is a cliche, take time to smell t nM 


- 
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roses, in this case the songs of the birds, the wind?” 
your fellow humans. I am sure they all have some™ 
worthwhile to say, and even if they don’t, the : 
way to find out is by tuning in. - "a 
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By KAREN IKER 

After their recent jaunt to California during spring 
break, the University of Vermont Top Cats returned to 
eit native nordic home to perform at the Ira Allen 
chapel last Saturday night. 

They brought with them, however, a slight ‘tinge of 
heir West Coast experience as the a capella group in- 
iially appeared clad as moondoggy descendants. The 
gow, however, did not just include song, but also an 
ement of musical comedy. The ubiquitous Charlie and 
{itty Catamount, a reminiscent dream sequence, the 


seudo McKenzie brothers and a mock poetry competi- _ 


ion were just a few of the additional attachments to the 


W. 
The “Spring Ruckus” was an apt description of not 
ly the Top Cats’ performance but also the presence of 
heir special guests, the Mount Holyoke V-8’s and the 
Tuts’ Jackson Jills. The V-8’s repertoire inlcuded such 
“nes as “Come and Go With Me,’‘Shop 
"tound,”’““Satin Doll,” an irish ballad and many more. 
these women adhered more to a traditional a capella 
\ettormance as opposed to a concentration on the 
/wdemn aspects of music. The song, ‘“‘Satin Doll,” dates 
fom the jazz era. The lyrics detail the pinnacle of this 
‘ptiod of history in music and the elegant vivacity that 
‘haracterized it. 

The V-8’s were followed by the a capella ensemble 
qm Tuft’s University. Their musical array was basically 
jseyenties revival featuring artists such as Hall and 
(utes, Crosby Stills and Nash, Toto, and some vintage 

Christie Brinkley Billy Joel. These women in- 
ated as much musical comedy in their act as actual 

ng. In fact, they enacted a song/skit closely emulating 

episode of Hee Haw. 

The highlight of the evening was most definitely the 
lop Cats actual performance. These men form a truly 
plished ensemble. Their vocal ability combined with 
litirstage presence are a just reflection of their name 
itich echoes the exquisite style of the movie, ‘‘Top 

at-with Fred Astaire. The group commenced with 
i Morrisson’s ‘‘Moondance,”’ which was followed by 
jivatiety of songs including a Top: Cat rap, ‘‘Sixty 

Minute Man,” ‘““Under the Boardwalk,” and ‘‘Up the 


= When you've pot abeer 
: this rich and 


this 


Ladder to the Roof.”’ The Top Cat rap, which was com- 
posed by a member of the group, was perhaps not a 
display of their singing ability but it certainly clarified 
the roles of alto, bass, lead and baritone. 

The Top Cats’ concert was memorable not only for 
the resounding music, but also for the amusing banter 
throughout the show. The ensemble achieves a concise 
harmony which is prevalent in not only the songs, but 
also in their method of presentation. The word a capella 
in itself applies a challenge to the group. The lack of 
musical accompaniment forces the performers to rely on 


Even without their top hats 


‘Success befalls the Top Cats 


their own ability as well. as a tremedous sense of the 
music they sing. This ability is obviously a timeless gift 
as shown by the appearance of various alumni cats. The 
current and previous members gathered on stage to per- 
form the Top Cat traditional song, ‘‘How High to the 
Moon.” The audience departed with a greater sense of 
the depth of the human voice in addition to a saturation 
of song. 


JOHN WEIDMAN 


The Top Cats during their performance last Saturday evening at Ira Allen Chapel. 
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Let's face it, amigos, any beer that needs a slice of lime to give it flavor can’tbe much ofa beer. ° 
Discover Calgary Amber Lager... Its rich, imported taste is hearty and robust. Try it the next 
time you order beer, and hold the lime. Calgary Amber Lager. Join the stampede, 
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Imported by Century Importers Inc., Baltimore, Maryland 
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STUDENT LIFE—— 


New lights in the big city 


By DOUG BENEROFE 

Burlington is becoming more cosmopolitan. This is 
teflected by new stores such as The Gap and Banana 
Repuplic and through a different kind of bar scene like 
that of The Cordoba Cafe, Sam’s Place, and Ruben 
James. Older, more rustic drinking stops like Finbar’s, 
The Last Chance, and Hunt’s are slowly becoming ob- 
solete and are being replaced with bars which offer a 
polished look, a more cosmopolitan image. 

One of these new bars on the block is the Sha Na Na’s 
Disco located on the corner of Main and Pine Streets. 
What makes this establishment unique is its 1950’s Rock 
n’ Roll theme. Sha Na Na’s, which can easily be labeled 
a club instead of a bar, plays only Rock n’ Roll and some 
early Motown music. Songs like ‘‘Don’t Cry Daddy” by 
Elvis Presley, ““Run Around Sue’”’ by Dion and the 
Belmonts, “Hanky Panky’’ by Tommy James and the 
Shondells, and Bill Haley’s ‘Rock Around the Clock”’, 
are examples of the kind of music to expect while 
visiting Sha Na Na’s. 

The question that people are asking is whether or not 
this type of music will attract customers. Is Rock n’ Roll 
still aesthically pleasing to the ear, especially in regards 
to the student population who compose a majority of 
Main Street nightlife? Joe Spagnuolo, the co-owner of 
Sha Na Na’s along with Ronald Pratt, points to other 
50’s style clubs that have been successful. Spagnuolo and 
Pratt have owned and operated a Sha Na Na’s in War- 
wick, Rhode Island for the past four years. Warwick, like 
Burlington, is a college town, with Providence College, 
U.R.I1., Johnstone State, and The Culinary School all 
nearbv. Spagnuolo says that in Warwick Sha Na Na’s is 
enormously sucsessful with the college crowd and also at- 
tracts a large middle-aged following. Shabooms in Pro- 
vidence, Studabakers in Arizona (near A.S.U.), and 
Studabakers in Florida are also 50’s clubs and are 
popular, says Spagnuolo. According to him, Sha Na 
Na’s in Burlington will also do well. 

The customer reaction to the music at Sha Na Na’s 
has been mixed. The college student reaction appears to 
be skeptical. Matt Kopp, a junior at U.V.M., said that 
he went to Sha Na Na’‘s because of the opening, but 
wished for more late 60’s and 70’s music. Kopp feels the 
club will do well with an older crowd but not with col- 

~ lege students. Other students complained about the fre- 
quent dance contests held on a typical night where 
couples compete to the sounds of ‘‘The Twist’? and 
“The Stroll’’. Students felt that these dance contests 
were there to attract an older crowd. Other students 
commented that the music is positive but they couldn’t 
foresee making Sha na na’s a regular hang-out. 


The outside of Burlington’s newest bar Sha na na’s 
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There are advantages to the music at Sha Na Na’s that 
skeptical customers should keep in mind. The music is 
played on one of the finest and most complete sounding 
systems in Burlington, plus a 50’s theme offers better 
musical versatility to the community. Just think about 
the number of times that you’ve been driving alone in 
your car and Elvis Presley or James Brown comes on the 
radio and you turn up the volume real loud and sing 
along. It’s a nice change from the pop-beat that is 
prevalant in today’s music. Sha Na Na’s also has televi- 
sions scattered around the interior, which air rare 50’s 
footage including Three Stooges films, American Bands- 
tand (including The Beatles first performance on Bands- 
tand), 50’s concert footage, and even commercials from 
the rock n’ roll era. 

The problem with Sha Na Na’s is not the music. The 
problem is the decor. The decor serves to reinforce the 
50’s theme but it is overdone. Large multi-colored neon 
signs read ‘‘Shake, Rattle, Roll’’ and “‘Arnolds Place”’ 
while others read ‘Inspiration Point”. Near the dance 
floor is a 1948 motorcyle with a large lifesize poster of 
James Dean standing behind it, and there is an authentic 
1957 red Chevy convertible with Tennessee license 
plates which read ‘‘1-Elvis’’. Old juke boxes hang on the 
walls along with 1950’s store signs, posters and adver- 
tisments. There are also strobe lights which constantly 
circulate above the dance floor while the D.J. yells 
things like twist or shout or party. To add to this decor 
the waitresses are dressed like 50’s-style cheerleaders and 
the bartenders attire resemble that of a stereotypical 50’s 
highschool students. 

Basically Sha Na Na’s interior lacts tact. The concept 
of the interior is somewhat positive but there is simply 
too much going on. There is too much to look at, giving 
the customer the feeling of being in a circus. It is doubt- 
ful that a club in the 50’s sported neon signs reading 
“Shake, Rattle, Roll’’. It appears to be a 1980’s view of 
what a 1950’s club should resemble instead of an ac- 
curate depiction of a 1950’s club. This major flaw 
distorts the excellence of the music being played. 
Michael Bunis, a junior at U.V.M., said that Sha Na 
Na’s Disco is Burlington’s answer to The Hard Rock 
Cafe. This is an accurate observation. Another visitor to 
Sha Na Na’s wondered if James Dean or Elvis Presley 
would hang out there, and if they did, would they leave 


- almost immediatly? 


At various points during a typical evening at Sha Na 
Na’s the D.J. calls the waitresses to the dance floor to 
preform a 1950’s cheerleading routine to the tune of 
“Shake It Up Baby” by The Beatles. Again this reflects 
the tactlessness of Sha Na Na’s. More time should be 
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spent promoting the music and less time should be Spent 
flaunting waitresses. The customers during thes 
cheerleading exibitions seemed bored and in anticipg, 
tion for the exibition’s end. One patron commented 
that the cheerleading was stupid, and was eager to star 
dancing again. 

Co-owners Spagnuolo and Pratt said that they picke 
Burlington as a location basically because of its large gg, 
lege population and its growing community. It’s impo, 
tant to know that they did not buy out Hunt’s. Hung, 
was on the market to be sold and so the proprieto, 
bought it. Spagnuolo says he’s interested in attracting 
two kinds of crowds at Sha Na Na’s. One is Burlington’, 
middle-aged who until Sha Na Na’s had only bars at The 


Radisson and The Sheraton for evening entertainment, | 


Spagnuolo feels that Sha Na Na’s offers better prices 
($1.50 for a Budweiser and $2.50 for a drink) than those 
places and also a better atmosphere. The other group 
he’s looking to attract is students, despite the recent 
drinking age hike. 

Spagnuolo thinks that Sha Na Na’s will work because 
it is a clean wholesome establishment. The interior, 
especially the bathrooms, are immaculate, and special 
exhuast fans have been installed to remove cigarette 
smoke. People respect a clean place, says Spagnuolo, and 
this will eliminate fighting like in the Warwick Sha Na 
Na’s. 

Students should be aware that Sha Na Na’s is not 
Hunt’s. At Sha Na Na’s there is a dress code. Areadj 
students have complained about being turned away at 


the door for wearing ripped jeans or an old sweatshirt, 


This could indicate a goal toward a certain element of 
people at Sha Na Na’s. This element might not tum out 
to be college students. Students might not be ready to 
accept a 1950’s musical selection backed with a tacky 


decor including dancing waitresses and a customer dres: | 


code. It will be interesting to see what happens to Sha 


Na Na’s when the novelty of it wears off. 

Somé events that will help keep some interest include 
a free buffet on weekdays from four to eight and upcom- 
ing concerts including The Drifters, The Platters later in 
April, and Bill Haley and the Comets in June. Sha Na 
Na’s is also available for private parties. 

Sha Na Na’s is on a positive course to a sucsessful club 
but changes should be made to better suit the Burlington 
community. The music is entertaining and stimulating 
and students should give this music a chance. The decor, 
though, distorts the music and is often classless. Sha Na 
Na’s, at present, is like a parody that just isn’t propetly 
worded. It will be intriguing to observe its future. 
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It is often hard, with the hundreds of 


organizations in the world to choose 
- from, to find a group that really is 
working for the betterment of all peo- 
ple of all types. WILPF, the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom is one of those groups. 


WILPF: A group that really 
wants to make a difference 


5 A symbol of peace from WILPF 


By TODD BELL 
_ There are so many groups and organizations on and off 
campus that sometimes it’s tough for students to get in- 
volved. It’s a lot éasier to just forget about them all and 
do something else. This is, of course, a big mistake, 
because a lot of these groups are extremely worthwhile 
and need members to give them support in their drive to 
achieve their goals. One of these groups is WILPF, the 
; Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. 
. WILPF is a highly established group, founded in 1915 
during WW I. Since that date the members have worked 
for the achievement by peaceful means of those 
dlitical, economic, social, and psychological conditions 
: throughout the world which can assure peace, freedom, 
and justice for all.” This is a novel concept in a world 
_ Whete it seems the only way people feel they can make a 
mark is either through physical force or by in some way 
| ae ing their opposition. Peace, in WILPF’s definition, 
| Seemore than absence of war or the maintenance of 
. order through force. Peace requires the dedication to 
. Ronviolent means for the resolution of conflict...” 
yrteedom and peace intuitively go together, and 
hs PF Tecognizes this, saying,‘‘..peace and freedom are 
divisible.” Freedom to them is ‘‘..equal rights and 
. nsibilities for all under a system of law based on 
ae This is a philosophy all can accept and 
late. 
WILPF tealizes that peaceful means are the only way 
F things done in the system in which we live, and 
‘People must rationally deal with the powers in 
ge to achieve their goals. WILPF has groups of work- 
Dbyists to do this, each concentrating on specific 
, Such as the Central America group, the South 


7 working group and others. These groups deter- 
which members of Congress can be persuaded to 
to their refreshing viewpoint, and then they work 
ese members’ support. 


Central America, WILPE supports the Central 


ataguan Contras, and one that Congress is 
ive a chance in spite of attempts by the 
nistration to undermine it. With this issue 
that they have made headway in swaying 
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Peace Plan. This is a plan that does not give aid © 


public opinion, yet they also feel that much still must be 
done to get direct government action. 

A 40,000-signature petition for a nuclear test ban 
started by WILPF is another sign of their commitment to 
peace. This petition was distributed to key members of 
the Senate previous to the Defense Authorization Bill’s 
arrival on the floor. Though Reagan’s summit stalled the 
voting process on this issue last year, WILPF continues 
to work toward their goal of disarmament by the year 
2000. 

WILPE takes a stand on a variety of other issues as 
well. They support the abolishment of capital punish- 
ment, constitutional rights for all people, and separation 
of church and state. They are opposed to invasion of 
privacy from any source, “censorship of all-kinds, sup- 
pression and manipulation of news, and preventive 
detention and undue delay in judicial process.” 

On 2 local level, WILPF is very active in bringing wor- 
thwhile activities to the community. The latest of these 
is the fifth annual WILPF dinner this May 5. Besides be- 
ing a great vegetarian feast, this year’s dinner features 
poet/professor Sonia Sanchez, who is an internationally- 
known lecturer on Black culture and literature, 
Women’s liberation, peace, and racial justice. . 

Sanchez’s awards are many. She was the 1984 reci- 
pient of the Lucretia Mott Award, and the 1985 reci- 
pient of the American Book Award for her book 
Homegirls and Handgrenades. She has also been award- 
ed at various points in her career the Outstanding Arts 
Award from the Pennsylvania Coalition of 100 Black 
Women, and the Community Service Award from the 
National Black Caucus of State Legislators. She is well- 


- known and well-respected throughout the world, and is a 


very worthwhile speaker to see. Tickets for this dinner 
are $10.00 for the public, $7.50 for students, and are 
available at the Peace and Justice Center or by calling 
862-9331. 

WILPE is an organization for those with minds open 
enough to see the desperate need for peace and justice 
through peaceful means. Let's hope this philosophy can 
be adopted by more then just WILPF, helping to make 
this world a better place for us all. 
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London School of Economics 
and Political Science 


A chance to study and live in London 


Junior-year programs, Postgraduate Diplomas, One- 


Year Master's Degrees and Research Opportunities in 
the Social Sciences. 


The wide range of subjects includes:- 

Accounting and Finance e Actuarial Science @ Busi- 
ness Studies e@ Economics @ Econometrics © 
Economic History ¢ European Studies @ Geography @ 
Government @ Health Planning @ Housing @ Industrial 
Relations International History @ International Rela- 
tions @ Law @ Management Science @ Operational 
Research @ Philosophy, Logic & Scientific Method @ 
Population Studies @ Politics ¢ Regional and Urban 
Planning @ Sea-Use Policy @ Social Administration © 
Social Anthropology @ Social Planning in Developing 
Countries e Social Work @ Sociology @ Social Psychol- 
ogy @ Statistical and Mathematical Sciences @ 
Systems Analysis © 


Application forms from: 

Admissions Registrar, Room 10, L.S.E., 
Houghton Street, London WC2A 2AE, England, 
stating whether undergraduate or postgraduate. 


LSE 


i. Ss 
ike’s 


DELIVERS 


Friday 
Saturday & Sunday 
from 


11:30 AM 
864-0072 


TMT VY el ee = | 
Passvi TUswwre 


PUT YOUR 
COLLEGE DEGREE 
TO WORK. 


Air Force Officer Training School 
is an excellent start fo a 
challenging career as an Air 
Force Officer. We offer great 
starting pay, medical care, 30 
days of vacation with pay each 
year and management 
opportunities. Contact an 

Air Force recruiter. Find out what 
Officer Training School can mean 
for you. Call | 


MSGT RICHARD LEBEL 
603-868-7266 COLLECT 


a 


22 


TRAVEL __ 


Round Trips 
Starting ot 


369 
378 


360 


From BOSTON 


LONDON 
BRUSSELS 
CARACAS 
HONGKONG 


769 
SYDNEY imix 858 


ALSO: Work- Study Abroad, 
Language Courses, Inti Student ID, 


Youth Hostel Passes, EURAIL Passes 
issued onthe spot! 
Call for the FREE CIEE Student Travel 
Catalog! - 


Boston 617-266-1926 


Cambridge 617-497-1497 
Amberst 413-256-1261 


COUNSELOR/ 
TEACHER 


Leader in quality pro- 
grams for Youth at Risk 
seeks Counselor/T each- 
ers for year-round wilder- 
fess camps in FL, NC, 
Rl, VT and NH. Child 
-care/college experience 
preferred. Excellent sal- 
ary and benefits. 


For more information 
and to apply Call Marita 
Schneider at 1/800-537- 
0039. or send resume to: 


ECKERD FAMILY YOUTH 
ALTERNATIVES, INC. 
P.O. Box 27223 
Elmwood Station 
Providence, RI 02907 


EOE «2h | M/F 


male 
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Some of the many credit cards to choose from. 


The deal of the cards 


By DOUG BENEROFE 

Are you working hard to build a future? Do you want 
instant recognition and respect? Have you wondered 
how life could possibly be made smoother? How often do 
you ponder whether or not you can ever reach your 
goals? 

Well, all you thinkers out there, now it’s time to relax 
in the blissful knowledge that you do have a simple 
means of attaining all of these desired ends. The means 
are so simple that all you have to do is provide a name, 
address, phone number, social security number and bir- 
thdate. Then it will all be there for you: a future, respect, 
a smoother existence and every other goal you wish td 
see through. 

What are the means to reach these ends, you ask in ex- 
cited anticipation? Credit cards. 

Yes, Mastercard, VISA, American Express, Mobil, 
Discover and more...many more. Empty those cumber- 
some, rectangular, green. pieces of paper from your 
wallets and replace them with plastic. Pure plastic. 

These claims are made in all seriousness by credit card 
companies. These companies have ventured into an 
advertisement campaign which aims to attract middle 
class adults in their twenties. 


Russel E. Hogg, president and CEO for MasterCard In- | 


ternational, in an article which appeared last year in the 
ABA Banking Journal, said that one potential market 
for banks to explore regarding credit cards is college 
students. 

The banks try to attract college students through a 
vigorous campaign of advertising that involved sending 
students pre-approved credit application forms. The 
covers of these forms usually depict young attractive peo- 
ple jogging, eating dinner or walking in an exotic 
country. 

The people on the covers are always happy, healthy 
and relaxed. The subliminal message here is that you too 
can aspire to this utopian level if you possess a card. The 
card will help you build a future, get instant recognition, 
teach your goals, and generally achieve a greater level of 
happiness in your life. 

I interviewed twenty-five UVM students to see if they 
received these credit card enticements in the mail. 
Everyone confirmed that they recieve weekly offers from 
various credit card companies which claim to provide for 
an easier financial existence. Twenty-three of these 
students said these pre-approved forms did make them 
think about obtaining a card, -but only twelve actually 
sent away for one. 

What many students might not realize are the motives 
of credit card companies. Banks issue these cards to 
make money. Money is made in three ways: 1)through a 
yearly membership charge, usually $15.00, 2)through 
stores and restaurants who accept credit cards and pay an 
interest to the bank, and 3)through the customer, who 
pays interest to the bank on all purchases. This last is the 
key. 

The Howard Bank has a thirty day period after pur- 
chase with no interest. After thirty-one days, the in- 
terest is 16.9%. 

Students have told me that one use they get out of 
credit cards is using them to pay for rent or books. If rent 
is $200.00 a month and you obtain a cash advance off 
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your credit card to pay for it, then you could actually be 
paying $234.00 that month if you don’t make the 
interest-free thirty days. 

Cherl Fatnass, a VISA manager at the Howard Bank, 
said it is not unusual for people to be unable to pay their 
sometimes large credit card debts. ‘“Often,” she said, 
“wage attachments are used to collect.” Sometimes 
even small claims court is used for collection. Plus your 
credit history stays on record for seven years, which 
could be used to hinder further finances such as graduate 
school loans, car loans and home loans. i 

Joanne E. Stanfield, the manager of the UVM Ticket 
store says that more and more students are being declin- 
ed when attempting to purchase tickets on their credit 
cards. This could imply that more and more students are 
in some kind of debt. 

A popular, pre-approved credit application being sent 
to students is from the Citibank of South Dakota which 
is actually one of the main headquarters of Citibank, 
USA. Besides the standard subliminal enticements of . 
credit card advertising, Citibank offers an additional en- 
ticement: Citidollars. 

Citidollars work as follows: every time a consume usts 
a Citibank VISA or Mastercard, he or she receives a cel” 
tain number of Citidollars or credits which appeat on 
the monthly statement. Citibank then sends its ca 
dholders an annual catalogue which offers mail-order 
products and services. Citibank claims to offer these pi _ 
ducts and services at a discount which the card holder 
with enough Citidollars can obtain. os 

David Lindorff, in an article for Advertising Age, has 
pointed out that this Citidollars program is actually 2 
self-liquidating premium program. This means that the 
customer ends up paying the full cost of the merchandise 
anyway. In other words, Citibank buys merchandise 
wholesale and then sells for retail. The cardholdet 
receives no real bargain, but citibank profits. Citibank 
declines to comment on this claim, says Lindorf. Py 

This article does not mean to advise students to vie¥ 
credit cards as poison. Just be careful with your cards an 
don’t abuse them. Remember that debt never amounts 
to a good thing. Also, don’t be fooled by tricky credit 
card advertisements. Your finances will succeed throus 
careful money management, not charging. 

There are, however, certain advantages in owning # 
card. If a merchant sells you faulty merchandise you gs 
withhold credit card payment and force the bank t0 od 
tervene on your behalf. Other advantages are emeree™ 
cies. Plane tickets and auto rentals often are easiet whe? 
using credit cards. 

If you do decide that a credit card is for you: then @ 
good idea is to find a bank that offers a low interest a 


' Simmons First National Bank in Pine Bluff, Arkans4 


fers the lowest rate anywhere at 12.5%. bit 
A practical alternative for credit cards is the at 
cards which The Howard Bank offers. With the de 
card when a purchase is made the amount is imm lat 
deducted from your checking account. If you are 
pulsive buyer then you might want to limit yout 
ding to the furids in your checking account. 
Banks claim that one way to acheive the goals yee) 
sue in life is through liberation — with credit cat@ ——— 
is far from the truth and there are alternatives: 


; Bourbon Street Grill 
x The Affordable Alternative 


Weekend Brunch-Saturday and Sunday 


Gri (ce pias Nightly , 213 College St. 865-2800 


~ Munchies 10:00-midnight Located diagonally across from Nickelodeon Theater 


A Happy Question 


P icture the earth. Picture an earthrise over the moon. 
Picture a great blue ball in the sky. 

There was a great blue ball overhead this morning 

when I woke up but I was on the inside of it so it didn’t 

“Jook much like a ball. “It’s a great day, isn’t it Frank?’ I 
said coming back from the shower. A beautiful day but 
she was still asleep and had no response for me. 

Days like this extend the periods between laundry days 
because you only have to wear one shirt and you don’t 
have to wear socks. Which is only the tip of the iceburg 
on a day like today. But it sets the pace and it’s a good 


-No Money Down 


-7 year warranty 


tion to get your day going. 
morning. 
wallow in? 
more cars didn’t run into each other. 4 Monday th rough Friday 
had been stirring for days. It was strangely powerful | | ® 
because it was small and didn’t last a long time..A real 
workhorse. 
__- What there was of the storm was violent and destruc- 
“tive! Black and heavy. Thick and confusing. Like a bad 
the beach. Crazy jellyfish and little sharks that washed up on : 
shore after a big storm or an especially high tide. And the BA 
horseshoe crabs which, if you didn’t look at anything else, 
“ahd a new feeling of comfort that makes you forget that 
believe anything ever happens at all. 
same and not that interesting. Occasionally you would run in- 
whatsoever, or live your life as you do now and be 
enough silly things to keep me laughing without pills. If I -G et $400 off most cars 
I: Il wouldn’t take the pill because the only people I 
spice of life. Without sadness, there would be no true -Low, low monthly payments 
_ We ever do in life is pursue happiness. If I could just take 


one. 
So I pulled up to the “Mexican Stand” as Hilary calls 
Have you ever seen a satellite picture of the city you live 
And then off to work like a good proletariat. Making 
I remember as a child my fascination with the Empire State 
But as the day wore on the sun was blackened by 
‘dream that won’t end. Or when it does you find you’ve 
_ got the’sheets twisted around your neck so that you were Gr eat copies = Great people. 
could make you believe you lived in the time of the dinosaurs. 
you ever were in trouble. And the crisp blue sky. Birds. 
_. And playing in the sand. The beach, after all, is technically 
to a beautiful round one that might look a little blue under the C hry fo lym th 4 
influence of the sky. S er OU * 
unhappy at times, which life would you rather live? 
laughed any harder I would get sick. And then I =o 
plus an additional rebate up to $2500 
know about who were always happy were the hippies in 
ppiness. 
-  4pill and not have to worry about being depressed I pr Sale prices on in stock vehicles only. 


it and had just enough money for my favorite sammich 
in? Perhaps try to see your house or your block from what it 
would look like 20 miles above the earth? mae 
| And low and behold not only Hilary but Ed and Shag 
and Chase and Bob and Kimmel and just about 
everybody I know or would want to know was there too. 
What a pleasent surprise! Nothing like a little breakfast 
_ money and having fun. The sun’s out and the wind is 
Building and how people looked so much like ants from up 
clouds and there was a storm imminent. It had been 
__ starting to suffocate. 
~ But then, when you get the sheets undone from your 
} The sun. That sort of thing. 
_ nothing other than sand. 1 remember putting my face very 
Posed Question: If you could take a pill that would 
“Question Man: Poses Question. 
wouldn’t be happy. 
the ’60’s and they were always dropping acid. And I get 
~ QM.: Poses Question. 
Would jump at the opportunity. centers 
~*~ Q°M.: Poses Paes. SOUTH BURLINGTON 
VAAN 


(sic) and a kick in the pants. Nothing like that combina- 
with your freinds to really get things going in the : 

- warm. What more could a pig want than some mud to e. : ai fi : ay e : $ oo 
there. I remember thinking it was it was a near miracle that ree 
coming from a long way off and the animals and natives 

I used to like the beach a lot also. A whole new world on 
“neck, that first breath of cold, fresh air brings new life 4 Oe a a | n St re et, 3 u ra | i n gto re 
* Yeah. It’s a great day to be alive. So many things going C G d x Fj t ti b 
tight and wrong at the same time that it becomes hard to O ege fa S i rs | ; i 1e uyers 
' "close to it and trying to see each grain. Mostly they were the 
make you happy all the time and had no side effects 
Inquiree: | would live on my own because I tend to do 
Q.M.: Poses Question. 
tested for that so I couldn’t do that. Plus, variety is the 
1: I would take the pill, are you kidding? Why not. All 
=n Is I would just live my life. Pills give me heartburn. 


~~ Mey Poses Question. 

LI would definately take the pill because being happy 
pies the time is better than listening to your roommate 
MG i ailftiend,, a4 
Toupee Poses Question, 
ad would take the pill. Happiness is the key to life. 

hes SSE : 
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Vermont drops 2 of 3 in weekend 


Starting pitcher Dave Miller throws to a Northeastern hitter in Saturday’s 6-5 loss. 


By MICAH POLLACK 

In a very grey, very dismal, and very, very frigid 
weekend series with the Northeastern University 
Huskies, the UVM baseball Cats found something that 
they had been looking for for a long time. 

Call it a quest, call it a search, call it a joke, but 
whatever you call it, they found it last weekend. The 
punch that the Cats so desperately lacked up to this 
point in the season finally arrived. Yet as they finally 
began to score runs, they also started giving them up, as 
they dropped two of three to the Huskies at Centennial 
Field last weekend, leaving UVM at 2-4 in the ECAC 
New England Conference and 5-14-1 overall. 

As a team, the Cats were batting .254 going into the 
series with Northeastern. Aside from sizzling center- 
fielder Steve Mammola, who was hitting .410 before the 
weekend, the rest of the every-day players were in a hit- 
ting coma. The next highest hitting regular was batting 
only .278, and there were four regulars hitting below 
“the Mendoza Line” — meaning they had an average 
below .200. 

Yet as the hitting finally woke up, the Cats strong 
point all year, the pitching, disintegrated. Said Vermont 
coach Bill Currier: “‘We really swung the bats well, but 
we did not get the pitching I hoped for.”’ 

In the thrilling series opener on Saturday, Huskies 
designated hitter and main offensive threat, Chuck 
Allard opened the scoring in the first when he lined a 
double off Vermont, starter Dave Miller, scoring Jim 
Mulry who had singled earlier. ; 

Yet in the bottom of the first, the Cats retaliated, tak- 
ing advantage of two errors by Mulry, a pair of walks by 
Huskie starter Russ Cormier and a clutch single by 
Barent Rogers to take a 3-1 lead. 


However the two run lead was short-lived as Nor- 
theastern tagged Miller for five hits and three runs in the 
second to take 4-3 advantage. 

Northeastern held it at 4-3 until the fifth when left- 
fielder Jim Mahoney singled in Matt Calvagne with two 
outs to give the Huskies a big insurance run. 

A dark cloud hung over Centennial as the Cats trailed 
by two runs with only two innings left. Vermont had not 
really threatened since the first inning and Cormier was 
cruising, having yielded only two hits. since the first. 
Nonetheless, the timeless adage of “it ain’t over ’til it’s 
over,” proved correct when the Cats came up to bat in 
the sixth. 

It was then that the Vermont bats awoke. After Mam- 
mola and Rogers opened the inning with singles, Robbie 
Stephenson then moved the runners over. Then Miller, 
playing DH, came up with a chance to help his own 
cause. He did just that with a clutch double to the gap 
in left-center that scored Mammola and Rogers. It was 
5-5 going into the seventh. 

After both teams went down in order in the seventh, 
the game went to extra innings. It was here that Miller 
dug his own grave. With one out, Tim Scannell reached 
on an error and was advanced by Miller’s wild pitch. He 
scored when Dave McMullin doubled. 

That was all Cormier needed as he pitched a complete 
game, winning, 6-5 as a result of the unearned run. 

In the second game of the double-header, the Cats’ 
bats once again came alive. This time, thanks to Aaron 
Merrill, the Cats were victorious 12-7. Vermont pound- 
ed three Huskie’s pitchers for 14 hits as Merrill went the 
distance for his first win of the year. 

The game was practically over before it even started as 
Vermont shelved Husky starter Rick Deraney for five 


series 


JEFF LAMOUREUX 


hits and seven runs in the first for a 7-0 lead and nevet 
looked back. gee 

Captain Rob Diestel, Pat Culumovic, Mammola, Rob- 
bie Stephenson and freshman Mark Buckler each col- 
lected two hits. Stephenson had two doubles and two 
RBI’s. “Robbie is really beginning to hit the ball well,. 
Currier said of Stephenson. ‘He is swinging the bat real 
well right now.” 

In Sunday’s finale, UVM lost a see-saw battle, 8. 
The Cats got their opportunities as they had 14 hits, Un- 
fortunately, they left ten men on base to squander theif 
chances. 

Mammola and Culumovic each collected three hits 
and Stevenson continued to hit well, driving in three 
tuns on two hits. 

The story of Sunday’s game was UVM’s pitching, 
lack there of. Geoff Swett pitched five solid innings, but 
could not survive the sixth where he was racked for fout 
hits and four runs, including a two-run homer by Allard - 
the first hit at Centennial this year. Don Bruyette came 
in to relieve Swett but the damage had been done 4 
Northeastern won the series. 

Vermont highlights over the weekend included 
Stevenson’s solid performances both days and, as always 
Mammola. Mammola went 7-for-13 over the weeken 
upping his average to .431. Culumovic also went 
5-for-11 over the weekend. wn@ueee 

Today, the Cats travel to Sienna and are at New 
Hampshire for the weekend. Greg Lefebvre is expect? 
to be able to pitch by today if needed. Lefebvre is, cgtisi 
ing off every pitcher’s nightmare, a rotator cuff. Anju: 
At press time, Currier was not totally. sure who he ¥®) 
going to start but he was leaning towards freshman 
Rousseau. 
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The men’s lacrosse team snapped a three- 


game tailspin with a 8-7 win at Holy Cross, 


as Tim Shannehan scored the game-winner 


ev in the last minute. 


~ HC falls in final minute 


re By ANDY RICHARDSON 
Just when you thought it was safe to attack the UVM 
men’s lacrosse team, they turn in a performance like 
yesterday’s, and, suddenly, everyone is a fan again. This 
as a result of last night’s exciting 8-7 victory at Holy 
Cross, which moves them to 4-5 on the season. 

Exciting? Try a hat trick from Craig Mygatt, his se- 
cond in two games. Try 11 saves from much-maligned 
Vermont goalie Brian Eng. Finally, and most important- 
ly, try a game-winning goal by Tim Shannehan, his se- 
cond of the game, with but 37 seconds left on the clock. 
Exciting; yes. 

“Holy Cross plays a lot of zones,” Vermont Coach Jeff 
Thomsen had said before the game, “‘which is okay for 
ws. I think that we can pressure them, move the ball 
around.” Evidently he was a good forecaster, for five dif- 
fetent players scored for the Cats. In addition to Mygatt 
and Shannehan, Mark Woods, John Ward, and 
Timothy Moriarty added goals, giving life to an offense 
which has been sporadic at best. ‘In general, we haven't 
had the offense and defense playing together,’’ Thomsen 
had said. “Defensively we'd like to hold the other team 

- to about eight goals while scoring 11 or 12 ourselves at 
e offensive end.’ Wednesday, they were able to do 
at. 

The win was a heartening one after three straight 

, the last of which was an abysmal 21-13 pasting at 
€ hands of a strong Dartmouth team on the road Mon- 
day. Goalie Brian Eng was yanked with about four 
minutes left to give freshman Chris McCabe some time, 
and Thomsen admitted he should have moved to the 
k-up sooner. “McCabe is.a good goalie, and he 
tves more time in that kind of situation. And, it 
‘wasnt one of Brian (Eng)’s better days.”’ 
| Indeed. No cause for alarm, however, remarked 
fee “Their coach said it was the best game they 
ie Played offensively all year. They capitalized on the 
r unsettled situations (when the bulk of the team was still 
_ facing back from the offensive end of the field), while 


| tn 


JEFF LAMOUREUX 


Karl Langmuir has been one of the leading scorers for the Lax Cats this season. 


our transition was not very good. We were pretty effec- 
tive on offense (four goals for Mygatt, three for Karl 
Langmuir), but the pace of the game was very fast and it 
worked well for them, obviously better than it did for us. 

“Losing like that is kind of difficult,” continued 
Thomsen, “but it is something we have to deal with. 
The perception at campus is like, ‘Oh, you're 3-5 (after 
the Dartmouth game), you’re not doing well’ and that is 
just not true. In the past, everyone thought Vermont’s 
11-3 lax teams were great, and they were, but now we’re 
playing the best teams in New England, and that hasn’t 
always been the case.” Yale and Harvard are among the 
top ten teams in the country, and this is their first year 
on Vermont’s schedule. 

Fortunately, though, Thomsen has no regrets about 
the new state of things. ‘None at all. This would be 
great to get across. It is no fun beating teams easily all 
the time, and in the past, we were. (T ake Vermont’s 
mail-in 18-1 victory over Hartford a week ago as a case 
in point) In the long run, these games are good for us.” 

Vermont’s home opener last Saturday was a disap- 
pointment, as they dropped an 8-5 game to Bowdoin. “‘It 
was one of our worst offensive games. We only had eight 
shots in the first half,” lamented Thomsen. Down 5-0 at 
the break, it was too big a hole to crawl out of. “‘The 
unsettled situations hurt us again, although Mygatt, 
Langmuir, and Shannehan, who are pretty crafty, are 
good at handling those. 

“The late starts have hurt us in some games. We can’t 
keep falling behind and expect to win. We just missed 


“ some chances offensively against Bowdoin, but hopefully 


we'll start making those.” Against Holy Cross Wednes- 
day, Tim Shannehan made the most of his final-minute 
chance. 

Now back on track at 4-5, Vermont will play four of 
their last five games at home, including next Saturday’s 
contest with BC at Centennial field. The Cats’ next 
game is Sunday at Colgate. 
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Having 
Trouble 
Subletting? 


Advertise 
Your 
Apartment 
In Our 
Special 
Subletting 

Section 
In The 
4/21 & 4/28 
Issues. 
656-4412 


SUBSCRIBE 
TO THE 
CYNIC 


$15 for 88/89 yr. 


Cynic Subs. 

The Vermont Cynic 
Billings Center 
Burlington, VT 


05405 
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_ Starting Range $20,589- 
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BSAD 134 
CANADIAN-U.S. BUSINESS RELATIONS 


ECON 196 
CANADIAN ECONOMICS 


, 11:00-11:50 MWF 3:10-4:00 MWF 
Canadian Averyt Woolf 
Studies ENGL 135 FREN 286* 
CANADIAN LITERATURE QUEBEC LITERATURE 
1:40-2:55 TT Th 3:10-4:25 T Th 
Thompson Senecal 
*available for graduate credit 
CANADIAN STUDIES PROGRAM COURS ; 
ES wIst 75 HIST 175/300* 


FALL SEMESTER, 1988 CANADIAN HISTORY TO 1867 
10:00-10:50 MWF 4:00-7:00 pm M 
See See 
The Canadian Studies Program 
will offer the following 
100% Canadian content courses 
for the Fall 1988 semester: 


Most of these courses have as part of the 
curriculum such events as films and guest speakers. 
Some will offer short field trips to Canada. 


The Canadian Studies Program 
also offers additional courses 
with Canadian content: 


ANTH 28 GEOL 273 PSCI 71B 


LANGUAGE IN CULTURE APPALACHIAN GEOLOGY COMPARATIVE POLITICS 
10:00-10:50 MWE 9325=10:40= T-Th 10:50-12:05 T Th 
Woolfson Doolan Mahler 


For more information 
contact the 
Canadian Studies Program Office 
589 Main Street 
656-3062 


Join The Tax Professionals 


Connecticut Department of Revenue Services 


We are aggressively seeking graduating seniors as well as 
experienced applicants to fill 90 auditing positions that are 
responsible for the examination of financial records and accounts of 
taxpayers in and out of the State of Connecticut. Become a part of 
a growing team that is responsible for administering over 30 
different taxes generating over 70% of the State's income. 


the government of the State of Connecticut is an excellent employer 
that offers generous benefits including promotional opportunities, 


paid vacation, group life insurance, longevity pay, excellent 


retirement benefits, a 35 hour work week, paid travel expenses, 
tuition reimbursement, and a variety of career opportunities based 
on ability to perform. 


the following positions are open and will be filled by June, 1988. 
B.S. Degree with a minimum 


of 9 semester hours in 
Accounting 


Connecticut Careers Trainee 
Starting Salary $19,204 with 
B.S. Degree and $19,897 with a 
Master's Degree 


Accounting Careers Trainee B.S. Degree with a minimum of 
15 semester hours in 

$22,671 Accounting 

Six (6) years of experience 
in Auditing and Accounting 

(Academic experience may be 
substituted) 


Revenue Examiner 
Starting Range $24,484 - 29,240 


All applicants must take and pass a merit examination which will be 
conveniently scheduled. Salary to increase in accordance with 
pending Collective Bargaining Negotiations. 


If you would like more information about our Auditing opportunities, 
call or send your resume and cover letter to either of the agencies 


listed below. — 


Personnel Division 

Recruiting & esting Center 

1 Hartford Square West, Suite LOLA 
Hartford, CI 06106 

(203) 566-2501 or 566-2746 


92 Farmington Avenue 
Hartford, Clr 06105 
(203) 566-3879 or 566-1913 


in Cl call Toll Free 1-800-842-2220 
Minorities and Women are encourage to apply 


An Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


*available for graduate credit 


Department of Revenue Services 


‘ 
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The 


luke-warm star 
pe: 
By SCOTT MATHIEU cae 

The University of Vermont men’s ultimate fia 
club has had its ups and downs during the early Dart 
this season. Some of the team’s most important and ‘ 
perienced players have been missing. As a resul 
younger and less experienced players have been trying 
pick up the slack. The results have been mixed, ~ 

The team began its season three weeks ago 
Princeton University. It showed the same attributes con 
ducive to winning that enabled them to make the Ny, 
tional Collegiate Championship Tournament le 
spring. 

During the two-day tournament, the team went 4,1 
beating Princeton, SUNY-Purchase, SUNy 
Binghamton and Drexel. All this was done, despite Prac 
ticing only twice outdoors in Burlington. The ¢ 
perience of three senior handlers, Ben Adner, Stey, 
“Goody” Goodfriend and Dan Opton, keyed the vic 
tories for Team Chill during the cold and rainy cong; 
tions at Princeton. 

“The team is psyched, but it is a little too tough to ge 
people to travel,” said Opton. “Recognition (fron 
UVM) has hampered us, especially as far as field space, j 
doesn’t make sense that we have to look off-campus fo 
places to practice.” ane 

The next weekend, UVM played at Hampshire Col. 
lege in Amherst, Massachussetts. The Chill had a leam. 
ing experience against a Hampshire team they had 
beaten decisively in the past. . 

Hampshire ripped UVM 15-8, learning they will have 
to reckon with them in the future. The Chill went 2.2 
during the one-day tournament. ot 

In all three of their tournaments (Princeton, Hamp 
shire and Wesleyan), UVM has had to use a small squad 
(each team only plays seven at a time) and most teams 
bring at least 15 or more now. Since most tournaments 


Team Chill, the UVM Ultimate Frisbee Club. 


have three or four games a day, a 10-12 player squad 
doesn’t have the stamina to keep up with the | 
squads. Ber 
‘ The reasons for the Chill having a smaller squad ate 
numerous. The main one is injuries. Two of the mote 
important players to suffer injuries were senior handlet 
Matt Geocker and sophmore Pete “Bean Pole’ 
Rosenberg. Geocker, after a sensational fall, aggravated 
an ankle injury that kept him sidelined for most of last 
spring. Rosenberg has been out with groin and wist 
injuries. 
Another element missing from last year’s team is the 
Boyle brothers, Pat and Shane. Pat, or “Ice” as he # 
known, returned just last week at Wesleyan after he wa 
able to clear up some academic and sporting conflicts 
Shane, now finished with Team Rebound for the ye 
will return to action this weekend at Yale. Both are ® 
pected to play a role in Vermont’s fortunes this sptiné 
but neither is in ‘‘ultimate” form yet. ete 
“We've gotten off to a slow start,” said co-captain and 
team treasurer Goodfriend. “But we have the 
fidence that we will do well in the future. We i 
haven’t fielded our strongest team yet.” - 
Last weekend at Wesleyan, Team Chill realized exe 
ly what they needed — more practice and more playe® 
After losing three close games and beating old rival Cor 
nell, the team is working especially hard this week tobr 
ing some players back and get in better shape. With 
return of the Boyle brothers and Rosenberg (Geock™ 
will probably be out for another week) the team is look- 
ing to improve on its record this weekend at Yale: 
What UVM wants and needs for the remainder of th 
season is ‘‘good Karma.” They need to be able to md 
strong and healthy squad out on the field every week 
play well together. This means they must be supp 
by the University and the students. SA has anoun” 
that they will not allocate any funds for the Chill’s nF 
to the Collegiate Championship in May. a 
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aes a By DAN KURTZ 
Having just learned that Larry Speakes made up 
: quotes for President Reagan when he was the White 
House Press Secretary, makes one wonder about the in- 
teprity of our government. Since we’re on the subject of 
- integrity, the National Hockey League has to be ques- 
- tioned once again for their idiotic playoff system. 
Many years ago — back when gas was a quarter and 
"there were still three baseball teams in New York — a 
mere four teams appeared in the quest for Lord Stanley’s 
Cup. Granted, there were only six teams in the NHL, 
~ hut the playoffs were short and over before the baseball 
“season started. Heck, they only played 50 games in the 
good old days. 
A funny thing happened on the way to the Forum. Ex- 
pansion boosted the NHL in the sixties and seventies to 
{7 teams. Twelve of these teams made the playoffs. 
Then when Hartford, Quebec, Winnipeg and Edmonton 
were absorbed into the league when the WHA folded, 
the playoffs were expanded to 16 teams. 
Not only is the number idiotic, but the system as well. 
Toronto, the second worst team in the league, snuck in 
because they had one more point than Minnesota, the 
worst club. The Maple Loafs or Maple Laughs, which 
ever you prefer, proved they don’t belong there, losing 
__ one game, 7-0 to the Red Wings. 

~ Chicago and Los Angeles also made it, but both the 

Rangers and Penguins had 20 more points than they did. 
All’s fair in love, war and the NHL playoffs. 

| Besides reducing the number of teams to a more 

| workable number like 12, the NHL should no longer 

| give each division four playoff teams. They should take 
but six teams from each conference with the top two 
teams getting a bye in the opening round. 

The first round should be short — perhaps three 
games. The next round should be five and the con- 
ference championship seven games. This way, the win- 
ner of the Stanley Cup would have to play a maximum 
of 19 or 22 games, depending on whether they had a bye 
ornot. This would shorten the playoffs by seven games 


DIPPING IS FOR DIPS. 


DONT USE SNUFF OR CHEWING TOBACCO. 


aterest in shortening the playoffs as the average 
has in visiting the dentist. Exhibiting the same 


Double Faults 


Sp 
< 


- tntegrei “of Bob Gucccione whenever he gets nude 
-| photos of Debbie Gibson, Ziegler lets the playoff struc- 
ture stand. 

The owner’s thirst for money keeps them from chang- 
ing, but without a televison contract, the NHL has to 
think of something to generate interest in the sport. 
| When all but five teams make the playoffs, it’s pretty dif- 

ficult to be interested about hockey in the Spring with 

baseball, the Masters and Indy 500. 

Another group that has questionable integrity is the 

Baltimore Orioles organization. Yes they did hire a black 

manager in Frank Robinson, but they fired Cal Ripken 
i after just six games. 

The Orioles are no dynasty and finishing higher than 
sixth place would be a suprise for them. So why fire 
Ripken? He spent countless years as Earl Weaver’s coach 
and was passed up several times as manager. With his ex- 
Petience, he could have managed elsewhere, but he 
waited patiently until Baltimore gave him the chance 
ast year. 
His son, Cal Jr., complained that if his father wasn’t 
offered the Orioles job, he would ask to be traded or 
become a free agent. How does he and younger brother 
Billy, the second baseman, feel now that dad got sacked 
alter only six games? 

Frank Robinson had two stints already as a manager — 
beit two unsuccessful tries with the Indians and 
Giants, The game of baseball needs some black 

Managers and certainly men like Robinson are qualified, 

: but to fire a man like Cal Ripken who dedicated half his 
: ife to the Orioles was wrong. Maybe if the O’s were 
1035 in June or 28-53 by the All-Star break, the switch 
_ Would be justified. 

j Now Robinson has the added pressure of turning the 
. team, around. Ripken couldn’t do — not because he 
belts Manage but because the Orioles are a mediocre 

me — so why hire Frank Robinson? 
, “win Bennett Williams, the O’s owner and the man 


Saint Louis University's 


Academic Year in Madrid 


COMPLETE CURRICULUM: English, Spanish, 
Liberal Arts; Business & Administration, TESOL, 
Sciences, Hispanic Studies — 


SLU in Madrid is a member of AA/EOE 


Graduate Courses offered during 
Summer Session in July 


¥ 
\ 


3 Apply NOW for Summer and Fall 1988 


More than 900 students in the Program 


Contact: Saint Louis University 


j bce open is oe pelt: pares Raymond L. Sullivant, SJ. Study Abroad Coordinator 
ot SUITE, i i i . 5 ? e . ° ° 
Tis way you escape tition for firing him after six | | Saint Louis University in Madrid Admissions Office 
pores because you gave the job to Robinson. Obviously Calle de la Vina, 3 _ 221 North Grand Bivd 
4 Move of great integrity. Madrid 28003 SPAIN St. Louis, MO 63103 


Tel: 233-2032/233-2812 - Toll-free tel: 1-800-325-66 


Advertising Representatives |} 


Needed for Next Year. Mandatory Meeting, Monday April 18 at 5:00 in the Cynic office. 


656-4412 
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THURSDAY 


. cts of Platinumantitumor 
"sry, B-L12 Angell, 11 am. 


| Diversity of Myelin Basic Protein 
it. T-Lymphocytes, Hall B, Given 

ying Noon 

5 of “American Art of the 


4 ity at Vermont College, 3-5 pm, 
_[eption following, $2 (members & 


' a free). 


5 and Development in the 
a Room 105 Marsh Life 
ace, a :10 pm. 


Gals Toso Director, Design 
gram National Endowment 


“ Tithe ie Fs, 301 Williams Hall, 5 pm. 


. i: cid Rain/air Pollution: Perspectives on 
~ ‘icy with panel of UVM researchers 
state Officials, 301 Williams Hall, 
om, free & open to the public. 


eat. 


3 ry of Players by William Gibsen, 
fected by Mark Alan Gordon, 8 pm, 
Mall Tyler Theatre. 


ye eagle Has Landed, Billings 
4 pee! & 9: 30 pm. 


ue mS 


Stevens, Local Legends Coffee 
- |buse eas peginal song writer, 


hesecond annual Gay Soiree Dance, 

Fmtil closing at Pearls, 135 Pearl st., 

hs meee all proceeds to benefit 
VICARES. eeemored by GLBA. 


A 


Ont epi 


ea Monthly Accounting Reports, 
Mon, Memorial Lounge. 


Pass Mt ridge Boys at Lydon State Col 
; is 9:30 pm, Lydonville. - 


CALENDAR 


Conterence 


Northeast Regional Conference for Ex- 
perimental Education, ‘‘The Spirit of 
Service’”’Mayor Bernie Sanders will 
open, Billings Student Center, 7 pm, 
info: call Leslie Dunn 656-2060. 


Casino Night 


Fun, refreshments, prizes - to benefit 
the Brookes Baker Fund - in the Har- 
tis/Millis Lounge, 8 pm, info: contact 


Fred Clark 656-7130. 


Reading 


~ Ellen Spring and David Hamilton at the 


Church Street Center, free & public, 
8-10 pm, call 863-0202. 


Theatre 


A Cry of Players, Royall Tyler Theatre, 
8 pm. 


Annie Lyric Theatre production at the 
Flynn, tickets are $5.50-$9.50, 8 pm, 
call 86-FLYNN. 


] 6 SATURDAY 


Conference 


Association for Experimental Educa- 
tion Regional Conference, held in Bil- 
ings 8-8, wood-splitting and a variety 
of workshops, call Leslie Dunn at 


656-2060. 


Clean-up 


First Annual Greater Burlington Hunger 
Clean-up supported by IFC - clean up 
the community and raise money - con- 
tact Jill Connors 656-5623 or Rainu 
Kaushal 656-0974. 


Carnival 


Children’s Carnival, prizes, food, 12-3 
pm at FIJI (158 S. Willard St.), all ages 


welcome. 


English Exam 


Dept. Honors in English, optional 
Comprehensive exam in English and 
American Lit., from 9-Noon in 302 
Lafayette, call Prof. Sidney Poger 
656-3422. 


Film 


American Werewolf in London, Billings 
Theatre, 7, 9:30 & 12. 


Dance-party for the Burlington/Puerto 
Cabezas Sister City Program and the 
UVM/University of El Salvador Sibl- 
ing Univ. Project with Right Time at 
Contois Auditorium, City Hall, for in- 
fo: 864-0659. 


4, 1988 


Benefit 


In front of City Hall from 9-2 pm 
donations of shovels, hoes, rakes, 
watering cans, and chicken wire will 
be accepted and sent to Puerto 
Cabezas and given to families par- 
ticipating in Sister City’s Gardening 
Project. for info 864-0659. 


Pep Rally 


Pre-Caucus Pep Rally, Students 
United to Elect Jesse Jackson, 6-7 pm, 
info: 862-6672. 


Theatre 


A Cry of Players, matinee & 8 pm, 
Royall Tyler Theatre. 


Annie Lyric Theatre production at the 
Flynn, 8 pm, call 86-FLYNN. 


Rowing 


Recreational rowing for anyone in- 
terested, meet by the gym flagpole at 
Noon, free bagel & cider. 


Concert 


The Brass Ring Chamber Music 
Quintet, Barre Opera House, 8 pm, 
sponsored by the Onoin River Arts 
Council. F 

Country Caravan country music con- 
cert by local VT bands every Sat. 
afternoon throughout the month, 2-4 
pm, at the University Mall. 


The Oak Ridge Boys in Memorial 
Auditorium, 8 pm. 


Kenny Rogers, Glenns Falls Civic 
Center, NY, 8 pm. 


Demonstration 


Maple Sugar Candy Demonstration by 
the Danforth Sugarhouse at the 
University Mall. 


| / SUNDAY 


Seminar 


Ants, Plants, and Blue Butterflies, 105 
Marsh Life Science, 4:10 pm. 


Concert 


UVM Choir & Women’s Choir at the = 
Recital Hall, 3 pm. Lee 


Conference 


Association for experimental Education, 
kayaking, rock climbing, and ropes, 
contact Leslie Dunn. 


Dinner 


Ethnic Dinner, guest speaker: Corrine — 
Glesne on ‘‘Rapport, Friendship, and 
the Ethnographer” on — 5th floor 
Williams Hall, 6:30 pm, bring an 
ethnic dish or a beverage! 


Party 


University Mall Sugaring-Off Party. 


Film 
Casino Royal, Billings Theatre, 7, 9:30 
& 12. 


Mon Oncle Antoine, Burlington Film 
Society, Contois Auditorium, City 
Hall, 7 pm. = 
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Calendar (cont. 


Theatre 


Annie Lyric Theatre production at the 
Flynn, 6:30 pm, call 86-FLYNN. 


18 soxous 


Opening 

Gregg Blasdell, prints and drawings, 
‘underhill, VT ‘“‘Recent Work’ at the 
Gallery L/L Center, 5-7 pm. 
Reception 


Three From New York - Clay Works, 
5-7 pm, Francis Colburn Gallery. 


Lecture 


Chemical Characterization of Organic- 
Rich Lakes, 200 Perkins, 3:45 pm, for 
info: 656-3396. 


] y TUESDAY 


Concert 


Leontyne Price, Lane Series at 
Memorial Auditorium, 8 pm, call 


656-4455. 


Emerson Palmer and Berry at the Spec- 
trum in Montreal, 8:30 pm. 


Meeting 


Staff Council in Memorial Lounge, 
Waterman, 12:10 pm. 


Seminar 
Challenges in Establishing Desirable 


Replacement Communities in Vermont’s 


Hardwood Forests, 12:15 pm, 104 


Aiken Center. 


2 U WEDNESDAY 


Series 


Women of Note, Noon, Memorial 
Lounge, Waterman. 


Film 
Blue Angel, Marlene Dietrich stars, 


free in Billings North Lounge, 8 pm. 


Medical Practice in Nigeria, Noon 
Bailey/Howe Projection Room, coffee, 


free & public. 


Kidney Stones: Turning Them Into Sand, 
7-8 pm, Med. Center Hospital of VT, 
Burgess Assembly Hall. 


Meeting 


Pre-Med Club, guest speaker: Dr. 
Charles Houlston, 7:30 pm, 216 L/L 
Commons. 


30 


Campus Notes 


Nominations 


All faculty, students and alumnae whu 
have graduated within the past year 
are urged to concider nominations for 
the Kroepsch-Maurice awards for 
outstanding teaching during the 
previous 12 months at UVM. Forms 


available at SA office & Dean’s office, 


due May 2, 1988. 


Jesse Jackson 


Students United to Elect Jesse 
Jackson-' campaign meeting every 
Wed. at 8 pm, Martin Luther King 
Lounge, Billings, for info call 


862-6672. 


TREATMENT 


Bulimia Nervosa Treatment Program, a 
study of this eating disorder will be 
conducted through the Pscyhology & 
Psychiatry Depts at UVM. Free treat- 
ment, confidential, in Burlington this 
summer. Contact Debbie Srebnik or 


Mark Detzer at 656-2661. 


Internships 


Available at the Office of the Chit- 
tenden County Public Defender, 127 
Pine St., Burlington. Course credit 
may be arranged. Please call Louise 


Goodrich for info. 863-6323. 


ON GOING EXHIBITS 


‘Through May 6, 1988 


Three From New York ~ Clay Works, 
Francis Colburn Gallery. 


Through April 27, 1988 


Vern Holman, 24 photographs from 
Greece, Egypt, Bermuda and the U.S., 
President’s Wing, Waterman 


Through May 12, 1988 


Greg Blasdel ‘‘Recent Work” at the 
Gallery, L/L Center. 


Through May 22, 1988 


Twentieth Century American Art: 
Highlights of the Permanent Collection of 
the Whitney Museum of American Art, 
Ist floor East Gallery and Marble 
Court at the Fleming. é 


Through June 12, 1988 


American Art of the I 930’s, Ist Floor 
West Front Gallery at the Fleming. 


Through June, 1988 


Catainic Traditions of the American 
Southwest, 2nd Floor east Gallery at 
the Fleming. 
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TRAVEL 


CO-ED “BIGYGLE 
TOURS-COLORADO 
ROCKIES 1988. Meet 
students from across 
U.S. Tours include: 
Whitewater rafting, 
jeeping, meals, lodging, 
complete van support. 
College Cycle Tours, 
(313) 357-1370. 


Europe, $29.50 a day: 
Visit 7 countries by bus, 
camp at night. Contact 
your travel agent or 
Tradewind Travellers 


Club, (212) 832-9072. 
MISC. 


Warm, caring, profes- 
sional couple would 
like to adopt a newborn 
child. Call Gregg & 
Judy (603) 868-2414. 


HOUSE-SITTER: 
Responsible 22 yr. old 
UVM grad wishes to 
care for your home this 
summer. Interested? 
Please call: Karla (mor- 


nings) at 658-3698. 


HOUSING 


Sublets needed for 
CS am pal aor: 
Sahkespeare Festiva 
Actors from June Ist tc 
august 15th. Contact 
Josh at 656-0090. 


SUBLET: 2 FUN peo- 
ple needed to share our 
condo this Summer. 
Private Bathroom and 
entrance. 28 South 
Willard. GREAT loca- 
tion. 656-6903 or 
656-6903. 


I OON'T KNOW WHY 
QuT THAT REALLY 
MAKES ME mado. 


127 N. Union, 6 bdrm. 
house close to UVM, 
living, kitchen, laun- 
dry, 2 full baths, $250 
monthly each bedroom, 
plus utilities. Panelled, 
carpeted, gas heat and 
water, Deposit and 
lease June 1 - June 1. 
Contact: Nancy 
Wheeler, P.O. Box 
558, Wells River, VT 
05081. Tel: 757-8045. 


To share large house, 
$50/week, utilities in- 
cluded, use of kitchen, 
washer & dryer 10 
min. walk to campus, 
285 S. Willard St., 
863-9198 Larry 


Rent a family camp for 
Graduation week! 3 
Bedroom (7 person) 
camp on lake will allow 
your family to make 
their trip worthwhile 
and save money too. 
$300 per week 
volleyball, rowboat, 
fireplace. 


FOR SALE 


CAR WITHOUT 
ENGINE for sale, in 
perfect condition, with 
4 snowtires, only 
76,000 miles, 1976 
Chevy Impala, silver, 
call Jessica 863-3636, 
will take ANY price. 


Own this 1986 
Chevrolet Monte Carlo 
SS. V8. 4.3 B-L, 


au matic, overdrive, 
cru. ntrol, tilt steer- 
ing,  - door bucket 


seats, AM/FM cassette 
stereo, sunroof, must 
see. Call John 223-2852 
or 1-800-321-2081 days 
658-5833 eves. 


$ Smite Like 
Such A FREAK? 


Vv FRMON EC Cam 


ASSIIFils 


EXPANDABLE 
MEMORY Smith Cor- 
ona XD-80000 
typewriter, LCD, dic- 
tionary, search/replace, 
etc., includes 2 addi- 
tional memory cat- 
tridges, surge protector, 
Luanne at 864-7423 
days, 863-2598 eves. & 


weekends. 


TO THE BEVERLY 
HILLBILLIES 
THEME: Come on 
listen to my story of a 
rabbit named Bink, 
Star of Life in Hell, a 
strip that makes you 
think. Well one day 
Bink was feelin’ kinda 
low, so he came up with 
the plan to make some 
dough. Merchandising 
that is. Fun garb. Com- 
fy T’s. Well the first 


thing you know the_ 


shirts began to sell. 
Bink’s kinfolk said: 
“This ain’t so bad for 
Hell!’’ They said: 
“Hooray for Californy 
and all its glam and 
gloss!”” So Binky paid 
his rent and he stayed 
right there in Los 
Angeles, that is. Swim- 
ming pools. Obscure 
cartoonists, (Instrumen- 
tal break.) The School 
Is Hell classic T-Shirt. 
SoM LE XL. b2250 
postpaid. Checks or 
M.O. payable to Life in 
Hell, Po Box 36E64, 
Los Angeles, CA 
90036; please include 
ad. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Steward at Mallets Bay 
Boat Club, must be 18 
yrs. old, entails pro- 
viding launch service 
from club to member’s 
boats, must have 
previous boating ex- 
perience. Contact Sally 
Hynes 879-0663. 
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MY PHILOSOPHY 
ISTO Be HAPPY, 
SO GVESS WHAT ? 
I'M GOING TO 
Be HAPPY, 


~ $100-$200, limi 


a 


tunities also "PE 
Call: Kata leqta 
1-800-622-299) 


ot 


perienced in hous ] 
struction to wor 

crew for summe <4 
Contact Mike 1 
Geometric, 1. 


863-3827. | 


Howard Johnsol, 
Restaurant, Why 
River Junction, Any 
now for summer p, 

tions: cooky 
dishwashers, waitsty 
buspersons- all hig 


exp./inexp., offer 


ing: pay tips. 
Work Study Eig 
Students. U 


Bound Program look 
for live-in staff. Dat 

employme: 

6/19-8/13/88. Worl : 
with high sch’ 
students, teach : 
tutoring, counsel} 
and_ supervising.’ C 


Needed: sales rep oe 
tative, 15% co 


sion wisi 
sales, ranging betwe 
time commitme 
need for spring bt 
onward interested, © 
863-6599 or 8624 


leave name & messa 
2 oe Le 
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5s UMMER 
(OPPORTUNITY: Fine 
residential camp for 
gitls in VT seeking 
Pop sm: ¢€  —n 
ounsellors/instructors, 
eahine through mid- 
‘August. Gymnastics, 
tennis, sailing, riding, 
waterfront, 


s, fieldsports, tripp- 
ing instructors, and 


Non- 


ildren. Call or write 
ochearn Camp, Box 


iJob opportunities at 
small country inn for 
3 Summer and Fall term. 
Save a conciderable 
Yymount of money. 
‘Small VT Inn, offering 


jompetitive salary, 


iftudents for 2 positions: 
M1)Full-time waitress, 
and 2) General position 
with duties including: 
dishwashing, cleaning, 


iffyardwork and other odd 


‘ A Mea Pb 
{COUNSELLORS- 
ij MALE: Excellent posi- 
tions, well located boys’ 
amp in VT., 
backpacking and canoe 
ips, land and water 
ports, dramatics, 


logy. Call collect: 


4), the CONCERT 
Puy REA -U 


\ W at the Student 
gel Association office, due 
Monday, April 18th. 


gy [0 the lanky Irish boy 

tom the city, the Con- 

. “tecticut Yankee, and 

. the stocky fellow with 

_| fhe Reds cap; I give you 

honorary invitation 

to my Senior honors 

“Seminar. Go ahead, 

“make my day! -V.I. 
; Stavrakis, 7 


Y John, Shane and Liz- 
Tm glad I met you guys 
on Monday. Thanx for 
listening - it’s great to 
know you really unders- 
tand. T'll be back!" -L, 

‘ ~> 


| 


Kitty, Have a fantastic 


Vish I was going...1 will 
© there. in spirit, you 
be sure. I also 


| Xst of luck in the up- 
(or g year - UVM 
_ be the same 
Out you. With 
n admiration for a 
tited individual, 
A} paint think 


S. dre - I do 
ke, but I guess | 
mr eat it 


Neeking hard-working ~ 


Alfred Hare (215) 


weekend! I certainly 


CLASSIFIED 


EMS - Remember how 
we used to kill our 
fights in the old days? 
I’m still obsessed and 
you're still beautiful. I 
think there’s still hope 
for a friendship. An ex- 
Bunkie. 


This week in Hein - 
Gervais is not that nice 
guy no matter what the 
friends of the puck say. 
Just ask that Bowling 
Green Hein. How does 
Stout do it? Don’t hein 
tealize that the guy is 
fueled by Schaefer 
quarts and the brain by 
St. Mike’s? Brainard 
made like Bright 
Lights, Big City this 
weekend with the usual 
results: No hein. Pretty 
lame week in hein, 
guys. Work on it when 
we go bouncin’ with 
the Blight fri. and 
remember the adage: 


GHAFH 


Jon’s Top 5 Sayings 
Heard on Our Campus: 
5)“Hey, Buddy, how 
much longer is this 
class? Was I asleep for 


long?’ 4)‘‘Yea, we 
banged our heads at 
Texas ‘til we bled.” 


3)Don’t talk to me 
now, I’m off to wax my 
boards.” 2)‘‘Pack me a 
bowl and pass me that 
bong.” 1)‘‘Earth day, 
what the fuck is earth 
day?’’ Until 
week... 


To the Coop- Right 


now I am lonely ion the . 


islands, hope you are 
_taging without me. Just 
wait until I return! | 
miss you guys -Sparks. 


Hey Booger- Here’s to 
back rubs by the 
streetlight, Heath Bar 
Crunch under the 
covers, and oil lamps 
that don’t work. Here’s 
to Miggy’s magazines, 
spontaneous vacations, 
and Atlanta, GA. 
Here’s to you _ babe. 
Love you tons. 


REWARD- For the 
return of the large pur- 
ple rock that was stolen 
fom the Delta Delta 
Delta lawn. Last seen 
Monday, April 4th. 
When returned we will 
give you the chance to 
change the color! (You 
know what that means 


guys) 


To Jon A.- Thank you 
so.much for the night 
atr Pearl’s. I’m looking 
forward to more of 
those passionate nights 
alone with you. Your 
lover, Alan. 


To the 430 Millis 
Dough boys, You had 
your chance at the 
truth, and you blew it! 
You’ve just woken up, 
and now you're gonna 
smell the coffee! 


WANTED - TRI- 
DELT ROCK: If you 
have information 
leading to the return of 
Tri-Delt Rock, call 
Gpseomer 187 27-2: 
*REWARD* All calls 
kept confidential. 


Jim- I love your nose, 
and I loved the 
beautiful roses, but 


_ most of all I love you!!! 


-Laurie. 


AS ae 


next 


SWM seeks 


For Sale: One Tri-Delt 
tock. Good condition. 
Historic and sentimen- 
tal values. Recent pur- 
ple paint job. Best sex- 
ual offer. (It’s a b-i-g 
tock!) Publish offers in 


next Cynic. 


Beck - A need for Mon- 
treal! Where are you 
Tim Conway? Okay 
we're. ready for the 
plowers and the seduc- 
tion. Hey tarzan - ready 
to rage?!!! Bonald-B. 


Lost-gold double link 
chain bracelet on cam- 
pus Wed., 3/30, please 
call 656-6747. 
REWARD OFFERED. 


NiNi Pie- Please visit. 
We have some fresh 
whipped cream for you. 
Next time you have to 
“change something” in 
the Boston Garden 
please don’t announce 
it to everyone, especial- 
ly Jon. He’s. too 
naive...Craig can’t wait 
to ‘‘move in” with you 
next semester when 
that jealous Karl 
character elopes to 
Europe with Rez, unless 
she goes back to tufts. 
Be careful near The 
China Lite, or you may 
be riding ‘‘shotgun.” 
Love, Us, Please. 


To the Scrapper and 
the Masher, Just 
wanted to thank you 
guys for a crazy time in 
FLA! The exterminator 
will be by tomorrow 
morning. Got any 
allergies? Watch out for 
preppy Indiana boys 
with big, ugly tongues! 
Stay Cool! -The 
Acrobat. 


Dearest LAS, Hey Kit- 
ten, looks like we fool- 
ed everyone. Thank 
you for making me so 
very happy and being 
here for me. I love you, 
and I’ve fallen in love 
with you all over again. 
You’re the greatest 
thing that’s ever hap- 
pened to me. I just 
hope I can repay the 
favor. -Happy nine 
month anniversary. 
Yours always, Tna 
Maccaroni. 


It happened one Satur- 
day Night...And the 
winners for the biggest 
sca meat: UV M 
are...Bump & Choke. 


To the victims of a 
male dominated socie- 
ty: I am man. I embody 
the injustices forced 
upon you. And when 


you have put me in MY 


place, when I am 
defeated and you have 
won, you will find that 
I am woman. See what 
you have done to me. 
Peace. 


swf wi 
280zx w/AC, IBM PC, 


PhD; 4j632 BiA:, = 


D.D.S. & B.B.Q. Sup- 
port. CIA, “F.B:I., 
U.S.A. & WIZN. 
Against GOP, PLO, 
NRA; KKK and WX- 
XX. Listen to U2, 
INXS &XTC. Must 
watch S.W.A.T., 
M.A.S.H., NFL, NL, 
NHL BBC. No PCP or 


LSD. Only sincere 

_ respondents need reply. 
864-9815. Leave 
message. 
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To the beautiful girl I 


met Sat. Night in 
’Sputins. Follow me to 
the bar again sometime. 
You’re from 
Massachusettes, I forgot 
your name!! -Jeff. 


“Hail Hail, fire and 
snow, for the angel we 
will go far away. For to 
see friendly angel, come 
to me.” 


Bulli Lou, Happy Birth- 
day to my best friend 
with whom I’ve shared 
many sick times! my 
Birthday was out-of- 
hand, so don’t think I’ll 
let you remember yours. 
Don’t . worry though, 
Pll tell you how much 
fun you had - and 
maybe if you can’t 
make it up the stairs I’ll 
take pictures! No road 
trips in the middle of 
the night this time! 
Maybe we’ll have 
visitors from beyond. 


Love, Slab. 


Mere- I’m so psyched 
you're here. We'll have 
the best time without 
M&D. Remember last 
year? No more cham- 
pagne breakfast for you. 
“oh, I’m not tired.” 
Yeah, right. You even 
getr your own bed this 
time. We’re going to 
rage like we did in 
Guadeloupe, well- | 
don’t know if that’s 
possible, there are no 
earthquakes in Ver- 
mont. CM was amaz- 
ing, we got away with 
murder. When you 
need a good laugh, 
think of Richie snorkl- 
ing for my keys. 
(Where’s a harpoon?) 
Love you, Me. 


To our Friends, Ed, 
you’re- really gross, 
Kevin, You're a dick, 
John, you kiss like shit, 
Richard, you’re a dick 
too, Susan, you're a 
bitch, Gregg, I want 
your ass, Steve, you're 
the hottest thing on 
Earth and to Eric, why 
the fuck are you 
engaged??? 


Ricker, Close your 
shadeds, what if your 
mother had walked by?? 


Prevent Date 
Rape...Chew Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum! 


Slowly slide your 
schlong so I'll slowly 
suck sweet sausage from 
C-------- supermarkets. 


Is that a framed Gilman 
poster on your wall? Yes 
Ronnie, this is to you. 
Remember, you look . 
great when you don’t 
try, so don’t shower or 
shave until April 16 
and the girls will go 
wild! 


To the blonde in the 
totaled Black Ford 
Ranger - Do you have a 
new vehicle? Is it true 
that you’re a cold 
heartless wench? What 
does it feel like to be a 
legend? We all want to 
know what happened 
with the friend in NR - 
Did you get together 
with that guy with the 
black dog on upper Col- 
lege St.? -An ever so 
jealous. reader. 


Vermont F 


Hey Miss Georgia! My 
cab, or yours? 


Boo- How many times 
did he spend the night? 


To Wally Lambo, Con- 
gratulations on a great 
season! So far we've 
had to admire you from 
afar. Hopefully that 
won’t last much longer. 
- Davis. 


Happy Birthday JLJ. 21 
years and life’s a bundle 
of fun - or a bundle of 
boundless fun. Happy 
Happy from the bundle 
in Essex. 


I love you Mike: Elis, 
Erik, Kat, Ter, Sa, 
Bobo, and Red Sonja. 


Andy: I’m getting tired 
of playing games - time 
is running out... 


To the Not-So-Blonde: 
Don’t worry, we'll 
screw you over really 
well for the semi- 
formal. We'll even 
make sure he can iden- 
tify trees. 


To that tall dark hand- 
some Italian at 
Princeton: (Yes, you, 
the one with the big 
ears) Thesis countdown 
has begun, no more 
laughing no more fun. 
But just don’t*sit there 
alone and pout, use the 
things in the box, 
they’ll help you out. -T 
of. the D’Hubervilles 
and C the Great. 


Lost: Sharp calculator 
in Angel. 4-1-88. Please 
call 656-6610. 


ties 


S- Rad weekend but we 
came out smiling - more 
skunk hunts in the 
future - Next time, let’s 
remember the turn off - 


Cheers Bud! 


Hey Tomato, Reality 
Sigma Sucks! DWI - ac- 
tually I can’t. Those 
girls are deffinately 
twisted...where’s the 
jeep...who drove home 
last night? The village 
people must be bored 
this week, and I’m sure 
there’s no shortage of 
Tequila at the Bar! | 
want some cornflakes - 
ORT - what the hell 
does that mean!! I’m 
Sigma sad...How does 
Rhode Island sound? 
Roadtrip? Soon? Never 
will forget those Sigma 
Chi’s. Though I don’t 
think smelly (sorry, 
Tweetie) and Stiffy (oh, 
I mean wetback) could 
forget us!! I’ve had the 
time of my life! At least 
there was no Sigma 
flood in our room, I’m 
still Black and Blue, 
Sigmelly is SD also!! 
Let’s take our pals and 
go back!...grapenuts! 
Lots of love and hopes 
of URI - Blondie. 


~ Poo Bear- I realize we 


are both busy and time 
is limited...that makes 
the time we can spend 
together even better! 
You are slowly working 
your way out of the dog 
house. Hugs, Kisses and 
Zorbits. Love, Me. 


Care-hog, Congratula- 
tions on hitting the 
mother load. You'll 
make a great BJQ. 
Love, Beefie and Chris. 


To 114 N. Willard, 
Apt. 2, Sounder you’re 
a BITCH, Scotty 
(Yeah!) have you bomb- 
ed??, Kyle, how’s your 
puppy dog nose??, 
Hands (Shoes, Scub, 
whatever...). I'll give 
YOU a hot beef injec- 
tion, and Rob and Max, 
PLEASE. DON’T 
KNOCK!! When is the 
party?? Love, Us. 


LAST FRIDAY- In the 
exaustion one fee. 
after drunkeness ha 
come and gone, Two 
drenched cats coming 
in from the rain- Our 
unskilled fingers clum- 
sily wrenching melodies 
from the piano; | wat- 
ched the glistening 
water droplets on the 
end of your nose/ Fall- 
ing onto the keys, Il- 
luminated by the amber 
street lamp. 


How would you like to 
spend three weeks on 
the French Riviera lear- 
Nein er. mens 
Watersports, Mediter- 
ranean cooking and 
other delights? Call 
865-2537. 


To S of SM, I know 
who you are, and yes | 
think we should get 
together, especially 
when you get your ap- 
partment May Ist. Sur- 


prise Bump it’s only , 


Boo. Dump still needs a 
shot of 252, what do 
you say, as an appart- 
ment warming we get it 
for hr. Do we have any 
trees in our yard? M, 


* street 


Mike,- Bill, Todd - 
Chuboba hey hoos- 
May is arriving - will 
we? Bahamas must be 
done agaizi, sometime! 
Dog Yeam! Montreal 
yet? You name the day - 
I'll be there! Good-bye - 
can we reminis at 
North Beach? Next 
weekend is the full 
moon - we could 
“‘neck’’. Love Ya Lots. 


SORRY 
We apologize if your 
personal did not run 
this week. Due to an 
overload we are forced 
to postpone those not 


seen this week until 
next issue. Thank you. 


POLICY 


We reserve the right to 
categorize, edit and 
refuse personal ads. You 
may not use names, 
addresses or 
telephone number as 
contact information. 
We do not want and 
will not accept advertis- 
ing that has a purely 
sexual objective or that 
offers anything of 
monetary value in ex- 
change for companion- 
ship. We will not ac- 
cept illegible ads not 
accompanied by pay- 
ment. Classification of 
ads is entirely at our 


discression, priority can - 


not be prearranged. 
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heard the one 
about the cow, - 


the Frenchman 


and the bottle 
_ of Budweiser? 
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It goes something like this. | 
___ In 1872, a Frenchman by the name of Louis Pasteur discovered a way of keeping 
bottled beer fresh for an indefinite period of time. He called the process “pasteurization” 
A year later, an American brewer by the name of Adolphus Busch got wind of the idea. 
And he soon began using it to bottle his own beer. : : 
Together they started a revolution in the packaging of fresh goods. In fact, 22 years 
later, the dairy industry would jump on the wagon. That’s where the cow fits in. | 
It's an old story, but an important one. Because every time you pop open 


a cold Bud, you know you can count on a fresh tasting beer. One made gud? 
4S ov 


with no adaitives. No preservatives. And with quality in mind. 
And that's no joke. = | 


Pasteurization. It's just one of the reasons why Budweiser CORY 


@ 
has remained the King of Beers. for over 110 years. 


AU CANS 
BUDWEISER@OKING OF DEERSD- 01008 ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC *ST. LOUIS, MO 
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Three of the minority student occupiers of the President’s Wing in Waterman ad- 
dress the press and student supporters Wednesday night. This was just prior to 


By STEPHEN MOUNT 
_ Frustrated with endless committee meetings to br- 
ing about more racial equality and cultural diversity 
to the UVM campus, a group of 20 students oc- 
cupied the President’s Wing in Waterman building 
on Monday afternoon to stage a “hunger strike” un- 
til their demands are met. 

The action had been initiated primarily by 
students who had been engaged in negotiations 
with (UVM President Lattie) Coor, and we found 
hat the meetings were useless and unproductive,” 
said David Jamieson, president of the Black Student 
Union (SU). 

€ occupation came suddenly. Students, most of 
whom were members of the Asian American Stu- 
ie t Union (AASU) walked calmly and quietly in- 
the wing, closing and locking the main door 
them. Students announced to the secretaries 
linistrators that they were going to occupy 


. fe wing. All were asked to leave within five 


E 
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UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT STUDENT NEWSPAPER 


THE FIGHT 
FOR COLOR 


Minority students take over President’s 
office in name of cultural diversity 


minutes. 

As most filed out of the wing, Provost John Hen- 
nessey remained out of concern for confidential 
files. Hennessey, acting on the behalf of President 
Lattie Coor who was out of town, refused to leave 
until he had assurances from the students that they 
would not try to gain entrance into the locked of- 
fices. In addition, he wanted to be allowed back in- 
to his office if necessary. After much debate, it was 
decided that Hennessey would be allowed back in 


once. 
Hennessey also appeared assured when one stu- 


dent said ‘‘we promise to be non-violent.” 


In exchange, Hennessey guaranteed that a phone 
be left out in the hall and that it not be discon- 
nected from the central office. 

The minority students gathered together to 
discuss their next move as Hennessey left the wing. 
It was decided that only minority students should 
remain in the wing for the hunger strike. They were 


O. NT 
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+LENN BOOMA 


the first breakthroughs in negotiations with UVM President Lattie Coor. Coor 
agreed in writing to most of the student’s demands, and talks continued today. 


later joined by Leo Trusclair, the director of the 
Minority Student Program. On April 4, Trusclair 
had tendered his resignation effective June 15 in 
order to further his education. 

Among the students’ demands are the following: 

1. At least two minority professors must be hired 
every semester with tenure, until the percentage of 
each minority is equal to that in the general 
population. 

2. Each department shall have at least one 
minority faculty member. 

3. Mandatory awareness sessions must be held for 
faculty. 

4. Black, Hispanic, Asian, and Native American 
studies must be integrated into the curriculum of 
each department. 

5. A required course must be offered for first year 
students on race studies and race sensitivity. 


please turn to page 7 


LOCAL/STATE/NATIONAL — 


Dukakis, Jackson 
virtually tie in Vt. 


Jesse Jackson and 
Michael Dukakis nearly 
tied for delegates in Ver- 
mont’s caucuses on Tues- 
day, despite Dukakis’s 2-1 
victory in the March 1 

- primary. 

With 94 percent of the 
1,350 delegates reported, 
Dukakis had 553, or 46 per- 
cent, while Jackson had 535 
delegates, or 45 percent. Al 
Gore took four delegates; 
89 were uncommitted. 

Backing Dukakis’s cam- 
paign are some of Ver- 
mont’s most’ prominent 
democrats, including 
Governor Madeleine 
Kunin, Senator Patrick 
Leahy, Lt. Gov. Howard 
Dean and State House 
Speaker Ralph Wright. 

Jackson won 60 percent 
of the Burlington delegates 
at a caucus attended by 
Burlington’s socialist Mayor 


Bernard Sanders, who has 
long opposed the 
democratic party. Sanders 
nominated Jackson at the 
Burlington caucuses, while 
Kunin nominated Dukakis. 

Kunin commented that 
Jackson’s strong showing 
statewide was ‘“‘not unex- 
pected.”’ The Dukakis cam- 
paign had expected to win 
the Vermont caucuses, but 
in the past few days had 
begun to doubt those 
expectations. 

For the Republican side, 
1,000 delegates to the state 
GOP convention were 
chosen Tuesday night. 
With 33 percent of the 
delegates reported, George 
Bush had 291, or 89 per- 
cent. Robertson won one 
delegate, while 34 were 
uncommitted. 

In Chittenden County 
Jackson beat Dukakis 


Bernie Sanders took part in his first partisan caucus last Tuesday to 
help Jesse Jackson win Burlington. 


136-99. There were 18 un- 
committed delegates and 
Gore got one Burlington 
delegate. Bush won 139 of 
the 153 county Republican 
delegates. The rest remain- 


ed uncommitted. 

Jackson took 12 of the 17 
towns in the county, while 
Dukakis won four. Jericho, 
the seventeenth town, had 


a 4-4 split. 


Local students organize to help feed hungry 


= By EILEEN LAIRD 
= Part of the National Stu- 
IBS dent Campaign Against 
ES : Hunger, the first Burlington 
Bunt Hunger Clean-up took 
ee place on Saturday, April 
16th. . 
eo Out of 114 cities, Burl- 
ington was seventh in terms 

7 of the number of people 
a participating and the 
amount of money raised. 
Burlington also ran a close 
second against Philadelphia 
for the Best New City 
Award. | 

Students from all of the 
area colleges — Trinity Col- 
lege, UVM, St. Michael’s 


! 

College, CVC and 
'_ Champlain College — 

‘ae volunteered to clean up 

' designated areas in Burl- 

» _- _ ington. There was a total of 


sass approximately 150 
: volunteers, and ‘close to 
$3000 was raised from the 
effort. ; 
- Volunteers collected 
sponsors for their work ef- 
forts. Sponsors pledged a 
designated amount of 
money, the payment of 
which would be received 
_ when the volunteers finish- 
ed the clean-up. In this 
way, the clean-up met two 
needs: hunger relief 
through the money raised, 
and a cleaner city through 
_the work of the volunteers. 
“J just contacted them 
(NSCAH) and | said ‘I 
think Burlington’s a good 
city for this,’ and they sent 
me the stuff (to organize the 
clean-up),’’ said Ron 
‘Chesbrough, a staff coor- 
dinator and resource person 
from Trinity involved in 
organizing the event. “‘I got 


at least one student from 
each campus. It’s all run by 
students,” he said. 

The key students involv- 
ed were Joanne Palmisano 
from Trinity, Jill Connors 
from UVM, Dina Penrose 
from St. Michael’s, Kazi 
Joshua from CCV and 
Mariah Ford from 
Champlain. 

“Tt was a good opportuni- 
ty for all of us to help,” said 
Danielle Poroske from 
Trinity. ‘“Trinity’s responsi- 
ble for it, and I really 
wanted to make an effort to 
do it.” 

“I just felt like doing 
something for the com- 
munity,” said Josh Burell. 
“Everyone put a lot of effort 
into it; I didn’t see anyone 
slacking off.”’ 

“T just read a lot of ar- 
ticles on world popula- 
tion,” said Drew Gelfen- 
bein, a fraternity brother 
from UVM’s Alpha Epsilon 
Pi. ‘‘There’s enough food, 
but the problem is distribu- 
tion. This helps 
redistribute.” 

“If the truth be told,” 
said Chesbrough, ‘“‘I’ll bet 
that nearly half of (the 


volunteers) were from 


fraternities. 

Clean-up work was done 
at designated sites 
throughout the city. The 
work involved included 
painting, washing walls, 
organizing and basic clean- 
ing. The sites which 
benefited from the clean-up 
were King Street Youth 
Center, Interfaith Senior 
Center, Burlington 
Children’s Space, Teen 
Center, Emergency Food 


Shelf, Franklin Square and 
Intervale Road. 

Of the $3000 raised, 
$1800 came through 
pledges to the volunteers, 
$700 was donated by local 
businesses, and $400 came 
from a can drive which 


went on from 10 am to 4 ~ 


pm that Saturday, in front 
of Trinity College. 

“Fifty percent of the total 
money raised goes to two 
local agencies,’’ said 
Chesbrough, ‘‘the Commit- 
tee On Temporary Shelter, 
and the Chittenden 
Emergency Food Shelf. The 
other fifty percent goes to 
the NSCAH. That’s the 


sponsoring agency. They, in 


Champlain, UVM, St. Michaels, Trinity, Central Vermont College represented 


turn, will have targeted two 
projects in African coun- 
tries. One is a well-digging 
project. The other is voca- 
tional, teaching practical 
job skills.” 

“Our goals were about 
200 students raising 
$2000,”’ Chesbrough said. 
“And despite the crappy 
weather, we got about 150 
students, and raised about 
$3000. For me it’s a huge 
success,” he ~ continued. 
“I’m amazed and pleased 
that we did so well in the 
first year. There are bugs in 
any new event, but I refuse 
to be depressed about 
anything. I think that 
we’ve done a fantastic job.” 


Massachusetts bikini 
contest called sexist 


(CPS)—Protests forced 
Miller Lite Beer to drop its 
sponsorship of a “bikini 
contest’? at the University 
of Massachusetts, and then 
convinced the bar at which 
the contest was to take 
place to cancel the event. 

“It’s rediculous,”’ replied 
Delta Upsilon President 
Paul’ Kearney about the 
cancellation of the contest, 
which ultimately was to 
raise money for a cancer 
research fund. 

The house had planned 
to use the proceeds from the - 
contest to pay for its annual 
beer keg rolling contest, 
which in turn, produced 
$3,000 for the Jimmy Fund, 
the cancer group, last 
spring. 


When ads for the con- 
test—in which women were 
to dress in bikinis and be 
judged on how good they 
looked in them—appeared 
on the Amherst campus, 
student Becky Lockwood 
started a petition condemn- 


ing the contest as 
‘‘dehumanizing’’ and 
“sexist.” 


Michael Rafferty of the 
Jimmy Fund denied the 
fund was associated with 
the bikini contest and asked 
Delta Upsilon not to use 
the fund’s name. 

Finally, the local Miller 
Lite distributer issued a 
statement that the com- 
pany would not co-sponsor 
the contest. 
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‘Acid rain symposium 


attracts scientists 
from around Vermont 


By KAREN STRUTIN 

‘“‘We know how to clean 
the air, there’s no question 
about that,’’ declared Dr. 
Jean R. Flack, Professor of 
Environmental Law at 
UVM, at last Thursday’s 
Symposium on acid rain 
and air pollution. 

All four panelists, while 
focusing on their specific 
areas of interest, agreed on 
the neccesity of national 
legislation, complemented 
by strong local enforce- 
ment, to combat the 
detrimental effects of air 
pollution and acid rain on 
the environment. They all 
discussed the dangers of 
oversimplifying the 
problem. 

Flack discussed how ill 
health and poor penetra- 
tion of sunlight result from 
air pollution. ‘Air pollu- 
tion is insidious and it’s 
poorly documented, but the 
effects on health are 
serious,” she said. 

Although the Clean Air 
Act of 1977 mandated that 
sensitive portions of the 
population be protected, 
Flack said that she saw on 
television that night that 
the EPA had declared they’ 
were ‘‘not prepared to take 
asthmatics into considera- 
tion’ in legislating en- 


much are we willing to 
sacrifice to control air 
pollution, he asked. 

He also spoke of “sweep- 
ing national emissions con- 
trol legislation’’ and ‘‘more™ 
stringent enforcement of — 
already existing laws,” 


Dr. Alan W. McIntosh, — 


Acting Director of the Ver 


mont Water Resources 
Research Center at UVM, 


discussed the onset of acidi- 


ty in lakes. Acid shock, he 
said, ‘‘typically occurs © 


following snow melt in the 


spring.”’ It involves a 
dramatic increase in acidity 
and is very serious, especial- 
ly for streams and small 
lakes. General acidifica- 
tion, by contrast, occurs 
over an extended period of 
time, he said. McIntosh 
said that in Vermont there 
are widespread areas of 
moderate sensitivity. The 
normal pH ‘of lake water is 
around 7, which is neutral. 
Although some fish can ad- 
just to a lower pH, often the 
organisms that they feed on 
cannot. A decrease to a pH 
of 5, he said, typically 
causes a loss of 30 to 50 per- 
cent of the species in a lake. 
The EPA uses pH 5 as a cut- 
off point for acceptable 
acidity, but ‘‘most scientists 
would agree that’s much 


“What we need 


good laws, is good enforcement” 


West German forester 


vironmental protection. 
Flack said that there are 15 
million asthmatics in the 
United States. 

“What we need first, in- 
stead of good laws, is good 
enforcement,” said Heiko 
Liedeker, a West German 
forester and botany 
graduate student at UVM. 

Richard Poirot, Air 
Quality Planner for the 
Vermont Department of 
Environmental Conserva- 
tion, discussed a_ three- 
pronged approach toward 
constructive action against 
acid rain. ‘First, unders- 
tand the problem as best 
you can,” he said. Faulty 
legislation can be proposed 
if officials don’t take into 
account the various factors 
that contribute to air pollu- 
tion, he reminded the 
audience. 

Next, said Poirot, “look at 
your contribution to the 
problem.”’ He said that a 
good environmental con- 
trol program would cost 
about $10 billion, approx- 
imately $10 per person in 
the United States. How 


first, instead of 


Heiko Liedeker, 


too low,”’ said McIntosh. 

“The ecosystem does not 
return to its original state,” 
he added. For example, the 
reduction of sulfates, he — 
said, will take about ten 
years to result in an improv- — 
ed water system. 

Liedeker said that both 
America and Europe are 
“facing similar changes in 
ecosystems.” Once trees 
die, the whole ecosystem . 
will deteriorate, he warned. — 
It is not easy to pinpoint 
the exact causes of forest 
destruction. “Looking for ~ 
single pollutants may ex- 
plain specific causes in 
specific areas, but it will not 
explain the whole problem — 
in both continents,” said 
Liedeker. a 

“We have to get away 
from the idea of protecting 
a single species,” he said, 
encouraging the audience 
to regard the ecosystem as 4 
whole. - 

The symposium, in 301 
Williams, was sponsored by 
the American Water — 
Resource Association. 


INTERVIEW: 


The nature of 
the business 


Barton Silverman 
on photojournalism 


By DAN KURTZ 

Barton Silverman is a Staff Photographer for the New 
York Times where he has worked for the last 25 years. 
Mr. Silverman’s work as a photojournalist has taken him 
around the globe. He was in Chicago in 1968-for the - 
Democratic National Convention where riots broke out. 
He has also covered rioting in Newark and Detroit. We 
reached him at his office on Monday evening. 

Cynic: Could the rioting in Chicago ever happen 
again? 

Silverman:Chicago, what happenned I don’t think 
will ever happen. again. In the late 60’s, the hippie 
movement — or whatever you want to call it — the 
atmosphere was gearing up on college campuses. The 


Abbie Hoffmans, the Jerry Rubins, they were rebelling . 


against the establishment. They were against 
monopolies like Mobil Oil and had bombings in New 
York — I don’t recall this, I’m just vaguely remember- 
ing 1968. 

Cynic: What prompted the Chicago Police to go 
out and attack members of the press like yourself? 
Silverman: It was just a matter of publicity. They 
didn’t want the publicity. In those times with the left 
wing and right wing, they considered themselves the 
right wing, they were the establishment, the left wing 
was a a threat to them. If you rembember, there were 
pros and cons to Vietnam. Basically, people know now 
that we made a mistake in Vietnam, they admit it in 
movies and documentries. People accept that we made 
a mistake, but at that time they felt the establishment 

couldn’t do any wrong, by that I mean the govern- 
ment and that’s what they were rebelling against and 
the Chicago Police Force was part of the establish- 
ment.. The establishment, being a cop, if they told you 
to go to the right side of the street, you went to the 
tight side of the street, there were no if’s and’s or 

but’s about it. Basically, they overreacted. They used 
tear and CS gas which really wasn’t necessary. 

Cynic: Yes, but didn’t they also beat and arrest 
members of the press? There is a photograph of you 
being held by several officers that supports this. 

Silvermen: That was part of the whole scene. They 
were just clubbing anyone they could get their hands 
on. A lawsuit developed over that picture. It was just 
one of many incidents that happened. They were very 
negative towards the press and anybody taking pictures 
— they came at us. In fact, the night I got arrested, 
the cops surrounded the hotel and arrested like 500 
Teporters. 

We filled -up the whole courtroom and the judge 
came in and saw all 500 reporters and said this would 
not be an open press conference. He had no idea that 
we had all been arrested, he thought we were all 
covering what was going on in the streets. A 
Policeman had to get up and tell him we had all been 
attested. Then the judge got all upset and crazy and 
asked how ‘we’ could arrest 500 reporters! It wasn’t 
me, it was like me and 500 or so reporters that were 
holed in. Anyone that was in front of the Hilton 
(Conrad Hilton) with a press card or a camera was ar- 
tested automatically. ; 

Cynic: In your career as a journalist, have you 
ever risked danger like you did in Chicago? 

Silverman:Being in journalism, being a 
Photographer for The New York Times, every time you 
walk across the street you’re at risk. The times you 
teally get hurt, you don’t expect it. It’s just like a 
Police officer. He wears a uniform and a shield. He 
_ &0€s into Harlem and is in jeopardy because of ‘any 
drug deal that might be happening. It’s like anything 
else, it’s the nature of the job. You accept that in 
Covering a riot you’re putting yourself at risk. I 
Covered the Harlem riots, the Newark riots, the 

it and Brownsville riots and they were all was 
Pretty risky. But the time I really got seriously hurt 


es ee 
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FRED W. McDARRAH, for the VILLAGE VOICE 


New York Times Photographer Barton Silverman being arrested by the Chicago Police at the 1968 Democratic National Convention. 


was when | was covering the Super Bowl last year. I 
was standing in front of my hotel waiting for a car to 
pick me up and take me to the game and a car ran in- 
to me and broke almost every bone in ‘my leg. Some 
guy gunned up his engine, lost control and threw me 
about 60 feet, and I ended up in a cast for eight mon- 
ths, so you go figure that out. 

That’s the nature of the business. A photographer 
working for The New York Times or the Toledo News 
somewhere in mid-Ohio, he’s going to jeopardize his 
life anytime he goes in to a burning building to record 
a fire. Basically, he going to jeopardize his life just 
walking in the subway with his cameras. Some mugger 
might put a knife in him — it’s the nature of the 
business and this is something I accept. I went out to 
Chicago not for a matter of survival but it was a 
dangerous situation. I was fairly lucky. It could have 
been a lot worse. The only thing I got out of it is that 
I got arrested along with 500 other people but it 
didn’t go on my record. They dismissed the charges as 
soon as they knew we were the press. We were entitl- 
ed to record an event. The police department thought 
it was different. 

Cynic: What event stands out as the most 
memorable in your career? : 

Silverman: Working for the Times 25 years, I’ve 
covered almost anything from a fashion shows to a 
race riot. The point is 1 work for a national paper and 
it’s part of the course of operating every day. The 
other thing is there are a lot of moments in my career 
like when the Mets won the 1969 World Series. I 
think that is the moment of my life that I’ll always 
remember. There are a lot of moments — that’s what 
the job is all about. We’re recording history. Photo- 
journalism is recording history for the readership for 
the next day. So what I see today, I’m going to record 
it and the readership is going to see it the next day 
and that’s what the job is all about. 

Being in Chicago, for the police, hippie riot or 
Democratic Convention — however you want to 
classify that experience — I was there to cover an 
event, and in covering that event you naturally 
jeopardize something. 

It’s like the doctor who walks out of the operating 
room. Whether it’s a life-threatening disease or opera- 
tion it feels good to help someone. Chicago was just 
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an event, but when I covered the clubbing of Harp 
seals up in Canada where the hunters were killing all 
the seals and the conservationists were pleading to 
save the Harp seals I made a prize-winning photograph 
of these hunters clubbing the baby seals for their skin. 
That went all over the world and people remember 
that more than Chicago because that picture had a lot 
of impact. Everyone looking at that picture put 
themselves in the picture. It generated a lot of interest 
in saving Harp seals. Now they can’t go up there and 
club the seals like they used to. At one time it was 
like the Harp seal would have become extinct if they 
had kept it up. Through that image, through the 
power of the press and the power of photojournalism, 

I felt I was part of saving Harp seals. 

It’s just like Watergate. If the Government had 
their way, nobody would have known about 
Watergate. But the public did find out — that’s the 
power of the press. The power of the Yippies voicing 
their opinions to nationwide T.V., that was their opi- 
nion and they got it across. In the long run they were 
probably right, but they could have won it in a dif- 
ferent manner and the Chicago Police could have 
done their job in a different manner. As a result, it 
wasn’t good for anybody because it made us look like 
a bunch of idiots, it made the Chicago police force 
look bad. It could have been done in a more 
sophisticated manner with the message still getting 
across. As it is, people got a bad image about Chicago. 
People don’t want remember Chicago. 

It just wasn’t America. People were burning flags — 


: let’s face ‘it, this country was built on the sweat and 


guts of our fathers and grandfathers. Why should our 
image be reflected in Chicago? I don’t feel good about 
it. I don’t think anyone does. If you talk to Abbie 
Hoffman today, he wouldn’t. Tom Hayden, he’s runn- 
ing for Congress out in California, he doesn’t either 
and neither does Jane Fonda. People don’t want to 
remember the bad things in life. They want to 
remember the good things. In my career I want to to 
remember that I basically contributed to society, and 
to the readership of The New York Times through be- 
ing a staff photographer. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Negotiating 


Black Student Union President David Jamieson and UVM President Lattie Coor emerge from negotiations on Tuesday night. 


Faculty Senate considers 4-course program 


By KIM 
SCHNEIDERMAN 
Most of us are well 


aquainted with the concept 
of the ‘“‘blow-off” class. It 
has become an _ inherent 
phrase in our UVM 
vocabulary. Approximately 
twelve weeks into every 
semester we find ourselves 
searching for that miracle 
three credit course that will 
only require three percent 
of our academic effort. In 
essence we are only taking, 
at the most, four and a half 
classes. 

Professor Beal Hyde, 
chairman of the faculty 
senate, feels that the ex- 
istence of this blow-off class 
is completely unneccessary. 


Instead, he contends that a — 


four-course policy, enabling 
students to take four courses 
at four credits each, for a 
total of sixteen credits per 
semester, would be more 
beneficial to students. 
“Reducing the number of 
required courses would in 
turn result in enriching the 
content and the depth of 
each course,” he said. 
According to the UVM 
undergraduate policy, every 
student is required to com- 
plete at least 120 academic 
credit hours before he/she 
can graduate. Students 
commonly take 40 courses 
at three credit hours each. 
If a four-credit course 
system were to be in- 
tegrated into school policy, 
students would be able to 
take 30 courses at four 
credits each for the same 
total number of credits. 


4 


However, there is a 
popular misconception that 
a substantial liberal arts 
education requires taking as 
many courses as possible. 

“This is not necessarily 


true,’ comments Hyde. 
“Getting a liberal arts 
education doesn’t mean 


/Ataking a million courses. In 
fact, I’ve noticed that 
students seem to be running 
around in all directions 


work as hard. But what they 
fail to realize is that such a 
policy would encourage pro- 
fessors to demand more 
reading and writing 
assignments from 
students,” he said. 

As far as lectures are con- 
cerned, there would be no 
alterations in the number of 
hours per class. The absense 
of an extra class would 
enable students to utilize 


Nee 
Getting a liberal arts education 
doesn’t mean taking a _ million 
courses....(S)tudents seem to be run- 
ning around in all directions from 
one designated course to another” 


Beal Hyde, 


Faculty Senate chair 


from one designated course 
to another.” 

An anonymous editorial 
in the June 1987 Vermont 
Cynic argues that “‘to con- 
currently address five dif- 
ferent and perhaps totally 
unrelated academic subjects 
discourages serious commit- 
ment to any of the five 
classes.” 

Although it would appear 
that “a reduction in the 
number of classes would 
result in an increase in 
‘partying’ time, Hyde 
asserts that there would be a 
significant augmentation in 
the overall work load per 
course. 

“Some students are in 
favor of this policy because 
they feel they won’t have to 


this time for homework. 
This would promote stu- 
dent discipline and conse- 
quently shift the respon- 
sibility of learning from the 
classrooms to the individual 
students. : 
Those who condemn the 
system argue that students 
who take lab courses may 
feel cheated because they 
would be receiving the 
same amount of credits as 
for lecture courses. Hyde 
denied the possibility of a 
five credit lab course. 
However, Hyde remark- 
ed, ‘the surplus hours re- 
quired for labs would be 
equivalent to the hours re- 
quired to complete an extra 
reading, writing or math 
assignment. The only dif- 


‘to studying for 


ference would be that one 
is scheduled time and the 
other is independent 
study.” 

Singling out freshman as 
being most potentially af- 
fected by such a policy, he 
acknowledged the social 
and moral development of 
the student as an important 
component of the college 
experience. 

“Freshmen have a hard 
time dealing with the 
pressures of independence 
as well as academics. If 
students have to concen- 
trate on only four courses, 
they will have more time to 
cope with problems outside 
of academics and they will 
have more time to think 
about the courses that they 
do take.” 

Another possible innova- 
tion would be the initiation 
of a classless week devoted 
final 
examinations. 

‘“‘A four-course — system 
would make it more per- 
missible to give students ex- 
tra reading assignments 
before finals, in addition to 
giving them more time to 
study.” 

There are several 
drawbacks to the proposals 
as well. A _ four-course 
system would entail a reduc- 
tion in classes. Therefore, 
currently offered courses 
would have to be combin- 
ed. A wane in the number 
of available classes would 
result in a wax in lecture 
size. 


please turn to page 11 


Jackson supporters 
hold rally at UVM 


By CAITLIN HUGHES 

Veteran civil rights ac- 
tivist Mel King and others 
spoke out in support of 
presidential candidate Jesse 
Jackson at a rally last Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

Although the event had 
been billed as presenting 
Jonathan Jackson to speak 
on his father’s behalf, 
Jackson cancelled a few 
minutes before he was to 
have appeared. According 
to emcee and_ student 
Patrick Standen, Jackson 
could not attend because 
“He had to help his father 
(with the campaign) in New 
York.” 

Despite the absence of 
the main speaker, the rally 
was well attended. In addi- 
tion to King, speeches were 


delivered by senior Chip 


Dornell, UVM _ professor 
and legislative candidate 
Dolores Sandoval, 
sophomore and now 
1988-89 Student Associa- 
tion Vice President Stas 
Kachnowski, and Jackson 
supporter Philip Arrington. 

King, a strong proponent 
of civil rights and a former 
candidate. for mayor of 
Boston, blasted the media 
and American society of to- 
day for making Jackson an 
issue-question in deman- 
ding to know “‘What does 
Jesse want?’...They don’t 
ask what Bush, Dukakis and 
Gore want.” 

He continued: ‘‘Jesse is 
the candidate, you are the 


issue. Jesse is not the issue.” 


On the subject of ac- 
cessibility to buildings and 


didate Jesse Jackson. 


Civil rights activist Mel King spoke out in support of presidential 


general expansion of oppor- 
tunities for the disabled, 
King noted that when he 
sees bicyclists, people with 
baby carriages and homeless 
people with shopping carts 
all using the wheelchair 
ramps which were fought 
for so ardently, this reveal- 
ed that ‘‘As you open up ac- 
cess for the people who 
have the need, you open up 
access for yourselves and 
everybody.” 

He chided those who 
claim to favor policies of 
civil rights, but then would 
cast votes for candidates © 
without the record for ac- 
tion that Jackson has. 
“Don’t tell me that you 
want to end racial and 
gender oppression...only if 
you vote for Jesse Jackson.” 

Dornell, a former S.A. 
Vice President, challenged 
the thinking of those who 
would question the ‘‘elec- 
tability”’ of Jackson. ‘What 
does ‘not electable’ mean in 
a democracy?” he asked. 

“We live in a racist socie- 
ty,” explained Dornell. 
“People do not vote how 
they really feel,’ he said, 
“(but instead of voting for a 
minority candidate who 
may be an underdog,) they 
forsake good morals for a 
law of averages.” 

This point was echoed by 
King when he warned that 
“You will not vote for what 
you want, only what you 
will get.” . 

Dornell urged students to 
vote for Jackson in the 


please turn to page'5 
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A. approves student activities fee 


raise to cover club budget expenses 


By STEPHEN MOUNT 
A student activity fee in- 
crease was approved by the 
S.A. Senate last week and 
now only needs the Board 
of Trutees’ approval to 
become an extra five dollars 
on each student’s bill each 
year. 
Along with a three per- 
‘cent cost of living increse, 
the S.A. needs more money 
to deal with the extra clubs 
that are added to the rolls of 
S.A. recognized clubs each 


_ year, in particular, those 


clubs eligible for a budget. 
The $5 increase could raise 
the S.A.’s budget by as 
much as $40,000 if approv- 
ed by the Board of Trustees. 

The Student Activities 
Committee, almost as a 
footnote to the activity fee 

“raise, asked the S.A. to ap- 
prove a new club, the 
Engineering Management 
Club, a part of the 
American Society of 
Engineering Managers. 
James Furness presented the 
group, and it was approved 
by the Senate. 

The Senate also 
disrecognized the 
Agriculture Club, and the 
Students for Dole political 


§.A. Senators Dave MacLaughlin and Shannon Bertrand as they appeared at last week’s S.A. meeting. 


club. 

President Dave Pope also 
had some quick an- 
nouncements, stressing that 
Senators learn more about 
the tuition changes that 
have been proposed. There 
was also an announcement 
about the S.A.’s course 
evaluation project. 

What is to happen is that 


evaluations will be sent 
with preregistration forms 
and will be collected with 
the forms, making the 
whole process more official- 
looking. The Senate hopes 
to get enough responses to 
make the results statistically 
valid and publishable in a 
publication called Chart 
Your Course. 


The Finance Committee 
also announced that 
budgets would be approved 
at the next S.A. meeting. 


Miller elected S.A. president by narrow margin 


Sophomore Kachnowski easily wins vice-presidency by 257 votes over Lichtenstein 


By K. SCHWARTZ 
and DAVID HYMAN 
The Student Association 

election results are in. 
Robert Miller won by a 
small margin for President, 
and Stas Kachnowski won 
the vice-presidential posi- 
tion. Patti Lautner placed a 
very close second following 
Miller. Kachnowski was the 
clear preference for vice- 
president, leading Brad 
Lichtenstein by 257 votes. 
Out of the 1821 people 
who voted, 1243 people 
_live on campus and 564 live 
off campus. 
_ There was a small turnout 
of voters this year with only 


_ 23.1 percent of the of the 


total eligible voters par- 
ticipating. However, - the 
student percentage of voters 
was higher this year than 
the 15 percent that partook 
in last year’s election. 
Miller expressed regrets 
that his running mate, Sue 
Kennedy, did not win with 
him, but also said that he 
and Kachnowski are ex- 
tremely compatible partners 
have already begun 
working together, due to 
€ recent developments in 
Waterman Building. 

Tecent protests in 
Waterman have pushed stu- 
dent empowerment to the 
HOR Priority on Miller and 
Kachnowski’s agenda when 
Office May 6. 


“ie 


Miller said that, ‘‘increas- 
ing student power and in- 
volvement in ad- 
ministrative descision- 
making is our main con- 
cern, but not our only con- 
cern right now.” 

Other concerns, accor- 
ding to Miller, are better 
relationships with the City 
of Burlington, and increas- 
ed voter registration. Miller 
and Kachnowski plan to 
‘faddress these issues 
throughout the summer.” 

It appears that there were 
some incorrect tabulations 


UVM weighs 


continued from page 4 


Large lectures have been 

repeatedly criticized for 
their lack of feedback and 
personal attention. ‘“The 
faculty dislikes large lec- 
tures as well,” remarks 
Hyde. ‘‘However, they 
wouldn’t mind preparing 
for four courses instead of 
five.” 
_A reduction in classes 
would mean less teaching. 
However, Hyde asserted 
that under no cir- 
cumstances would there be 
a reduction in faculty 
members. 

In the long run, Hyde is 


made by those in charge of 
recording the votes. Both of 
the other contenders for 
president, Ron Swanson 
and Patti Lautner, com- 
mented that the voting pro- 
cedure was run poorly by 
the S.A. committee. They 
complained that the 
monitoring of the voting 
was not done accurately, as 
is evident by the fact that, 
“25 ballots were found after 
the tallying was over’, as 
stated by Lautner. 

Rob Miller stated that 


one of his main goals is to 


merits of 4-credit courses 


doubtful that the Universi- 
ty will transform. Changing 
the curriculum would in- 
evitably be a faculty 
nightmare, he said. 

“Any change requires a 
lot of committee work 
within each department. It 
took several years to get the 
present curriculum, and the 
faculty is very conservative 
when it comes to change,” 
said Hyde. 

He also commented that 
the School of Arts and 
Sciences would probably be 
the least reluctant to accept 
the policy. However, he 
predicts the School of 
Engineering would be most 
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“increase the legitimacy of 
the S.A. Senate.”” He said 
that progress is already be- 
ing made in this direction. 
Miller and Kennedy urge all 
students intrested in 
becoming involved in the 
Student Association to get 
in touch with them. “‘Com- 
munication,” said Miller, 
“is what the SA is about. It 
is important for others to 
know what we are planning 
to do for them, and to find 
out how they can partake 
actively with the S.A.” 


likely to dissent because 
they ‘‘march’’ through 
strictly regimented classes. 

“Since they are ac- 
credited by national 
organizations they must 
meet national standards. | 
know of engineering 
schools that have four 
courses per semester, but | 
think it would be difficult 
to change here.” 

Harvard, Brown, and the 
University of Pennsylvania 
are among the schools in 
the Northeast that have 
been successful in in- 
tegrating such a program in- 
to their curriculum. 
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on Glasnost, Jews 


By MARY MITSCHOW 

With the recent focus on 
minority rights, it is fitting 
that last Thursday’s debate, 
sponsored by UVM’s Jewish 
Action Coalition (JAC), 
was on the life of Soviet 
Jews under Glasnost. 

The debate was held bet- 
ween Jan Feldman, a pro- 
fessor in the Political 
Science Department, who 
feels that the changes the 
Soviets are witnessing 
under Glasnost are signifi- 
cant but not necessarily en- 
during, and Sid Resnick. 
Resnick is a Jewish writer 
and Yiddish translator who 
feels that ‘“‘real, positive 
changes have occurred 
under the reforms of 
Glasnost in regard to Soviet 
Jews.” 

Resnick pointed to the 
current “pride in Yiddish” 
that is reemerging in the 
Soviet Union, and notes 
that in the most recent cen- 
sus 14 percent of Soviet 
Jews listed Yiddish as their 
first language. 

By contrast, Feldman 
said, ‘‘Yiddish for a long 
time has been a dying 
language. Yiddish speakers 
are found primarily among 
the older generation in the 
USSR, and the revival of 
the language has taken 
place mostly among 
scholars.” 

In her experience, Yid- 
dish is rarely spoken at 
home or among friends. She 
believes that Russian is the 
dominant language and 
that Soviet people of all 
areas have come to favor it. 

Resnick claimed the cur- 
rent proliferation of Yiddish 
newspapers and magazines 
in the Soviet Bloc as a 
signal that the oppression of 


jewish writer Sid Resnick said that positive changes have ie, 
during the Soviets’ program of Glasnost. ta Sea 
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Jews have faced is lessening 
under Glasnost. The small 
army of newspapers that 
operate in the USSR now 
address ‘‘Jewish news and — 
concerns as well as Jewish 
historical material,” he 
said. oe 

Resnick added that the 
Yiddish papers of the Soviet 
Union are saying “things 
that would have been) in-' 
conceivable a few years 
ago.”’ For example, the. 
Soviet Yiddish press has — 
been using their newly 
found news power to call for. 
the restoration of Yiddish. 
culture and to decry 
Pomyot, an _ organization 
founded on open: anti-- 
semitism. 

At present, the world’s 
largest Yiddish magazine, 
Sovyetish Hejmland, is cur- 
rently being printed in the 
Soviet Union. “Tt has a cir- 
culation of over 8,500 
copies monthly and prints 
poems, short stories, and 
other works done by the 
...core of writers within the 
Soviet Union who choose 
to write in Yiddish,” said 
Resnick. 

Though “‘the publication 
of these magazines is en-, 
couraging and positive,” 
Feldman said, ‘‘we must 
keep in mind that they are 
not independently publish- 
ed or controlled. That the 
government is the main in- 
strument promoting Yid- — 
dish is a sign that it is pro- 
bably not an independently 
thriving language.” 

Feldman said that the 
government has chosen to 
promote the revival of Yid- 
dish because it is apolitical 
and deflects some interest 


. 
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By EILEEN LAIRD 

When students are asked, 
“What is ‘Wellness’?” ‘I 
have no clue’? dominates 
the answer category, or else 
amore interesting answer is 
given such as “the state of 
being when you feel like 
your whole inner being is 
dissolving and melting away 
inside your body, like water 
in a well.” 

On the week of April 23 
to 29, the Wellness Promo- 
tion Center, along with 
other departments, will be 
trying to make sure that 
students at UVM not only 
know what ‘‘Wellness’’ 
means, but experience that 
state of being. 

Wellness is ‘‘an act of 
process through which a 
person becomes aware of, 
and make choices toward, a 
healthy existence.” ‘It’s an 
approach which emphasizes 
the whole person,” said 
Emina McCormick, the 
Health Educator/Director 
at the Wellness Center. 

“(The idea of wellness) 
was started in the late fifties 
by a doctor named Albert 


Students take protest racism by 


continued from cover 


6. A proportion of 


minorities in each incom- 
ing class must be equal to 
the proportion in the 
general population. 

7. An expanded Minority 
Students Program must be 
implemented. 

8. A student committee 
made up of two persons 
from each minority group to 
oversee these changes and 
assure their implementaion 
must be set up. 

- The demands were given 
to Coor when he returned 
to Burlington. Coor met 
- with the students at 6:00 
pm. Tuesday amidst a 
cheering crowd of 120 
students, faculty and com- 
munity members. 
__ Coor’s response to the 
demands was, for the most 


_ Part, in agreement with the 


students. “This nation and 
this University have failed 


to realize the gains and — 


hopes of the civil rights 


Movement of twenty years 


ago to bring minority 
ericans into this coun- 

try’s mainstream ... all of us 
_at~ UVM must make a 
_ Substantial ... commitment 
_ t0 increasing the minority 


_ pfesence at UVM,”’ wrote 


‘© 


r. 

_. As part of the widespread 
‘Support and publicity cam- 
Paign supporters wished to 
give the students, a speak- 
out was held on the steps of 
Royall Tyler Theater on 
Tuesady afternoon. 


Burlington Assistant At- 


-torney John Franco noted 


_ that UVM has a tradition of 


- Tacism. As a student atten- 


UVM in the early 


1970's, the spectre of 


_— Tacism in the form of Kake 


: oe had just moved away 


‘tom this campus, said Fran- 


Pipa bl) ; : 
ae It takes action, and it 


There are six dimensions of 
wellness: spiritual, physical, social, 


vocational, 
intellectual. 


emotional, 


and 


Dunn,” said McCormick. 
Dunn wrote approximately 
26 articles on Wellness. 
“Other people picked up on 
the articles and started the 
movement,’ McCormick 
continued. ‘But it didn’t 
really begin until the 
seventies.” 

Wellness was adopted at 
UVM five years ago. The 
Student Health Center was 
concerned with preventive 
medicine and: health 
awareness, and hired‘Emina 
McCormick to program for 
Wellness. 

Wellbeing Week is a 
“seven day series of events 
which addresses the impor- 
tance of health and 


took action then, too. Kake 
Walk ended only when a 
group of black St. Mike’s 


students clashed with white ~ 


frat boys.” 
Kake Walk, an institu- 
tion at the UVM 


Winterfest for decades, was 
a competition in which 
fraternity members imitated 
highly athletic dances 
which black slaves in the 
Old South were forced to 
perform for their masters. 

Action .was the key 
message of most of the 
speakers.» ‘‘Nothing good 
has come of any of the talk 
until now, until the 
students took control,” said 
Trusclair at the speak-out. 
‘T’m hoping. all this 
response will do some 
good.” 

In a statement issued to 
the Cynic, the students oc- 


‘cupying President’s Row 


felt the same way. ““We are 
a non-violent, non-radical 
group of students. We feel 
that the issues we support 
are issues that should have 
received attention twenty 
years ago when the Univer- 
sity stated that - cultural 
diversity was its number 
one priority. 

“We believe that this 
issue should receive support 
regardless of political affilia- 
tion, race, or any other 
segregating belief. The 
‘students involved in this 
have experienced both per- 
sonal racism, including 
violence and insults as well 
as institutional racism 
perpetuated by this univer- 
sity. It is an accumulation 
of these incidents and the 
unresponsiveness of the 
University that has led to 
this action.” 

Die sup ite p as t 
disagreements, the oc- 
cupiers were optimistic on 


‘ 


wellness.” There are six 
dimensions of wellness: 
spiritual, physical, social, 
vocational, emotional and 
intellectual. Each day of the 
week will focus on a dif- 
ferent dimension. 

Some of the highlights 
will include a benefit dance 
at the Burlington City Hall 
Ballroom, proceeds going to 
Vermont CARES; the Burl- 
ington Stride, a 2.4 mile 
health walk; a triathlon; 
and a free massage 
workshop, given by the 
Massage Guild. The pro- 
grams will be presented in 
immense numbers across 
campus. 

Prizes are being awarded 


Tuesday night that dif- 
ficulties would be resolved 
quickly. Amy Haruyama, a 
spokesperson for the group, 
said ‘‘we’re optimistic we 
will reach a point where we 
can both agree.” 

When Coor and the 
students met for the second 
time, students emerged 
from the meeting with 
hope. 

“Nothing has been 
resolved at all right now,” 
said Jamieson. ‘“‘Some con- 
sessions have been made, 
but it has not been com- 
plete. We've both been 
equal partners in the 
negotiation. We are 
hopeful, we are optimistic. 
It’s been going well, (but) 
it’s been going slowly.” 

Coor said the negotia- 
tions had been “‘very fruit- 
ful, very sober, very 
thoughtful discussions. We 
explored a number of issues 


- where I think there is a 


common agreement, (and) 
there are some where there 
are complexities we simply 
have got to discuss.”’ 

Neither side would 
discuss the issues 
negotiated, ‘‘as a matter of 
fairness,’ but on Wednes- 
day the students felt that 
Coor broke the agreement 
which resulted in a tem- 
porary breakdown in 
negotiations. 

During an emergency 
faculty senate meeting, 
Hennessey discussed several 
sticking points in the 
negotiations. 

In addition, Coor stated 
that agreements on some 
issues had been reached, yet 
they were only “‘half way 
through the issues in this 
session.” 
~The students felt that 
these statements con- 
stituted a breach of their 
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Wellbeing Week emphasizes holistic health 


as an incentive in daily 
drawings and in three grand 
prize drawings at the end of 
the week. Each program a 
student attends gives him a 
chance at the daily draw- 
ing, and if a student attends 
one program in each of the 
dimensions of wellness, he 
will be eligible for the grand 
prize drawings. 

Daily drawing prizes in- 
clude gift certificates for 
massage, dinners, goods 
from various stores and one 
interesting prize of eighty 
bottles of Vitamin C. 

The three Grand Prizes 
are three hours of limo ser- 
vice from East Coast Limo 
with dinner for two. at the 
Silver Palace and two 
tickets to Nickelodean 
Cinemas; three months free 
membership at Twin Oaks 
Tennis and Fitness Center; 
and a full or half day of 
pampering at O’brien’s. 

“(The goals of Wellbeing 
Week are) to offer educa- 
tional and experiential op- 
portunities,” said McCor- 
mick, “‘in all the dimen- 
sions of Wellness.” 


takeover 


agreement with Coor con- 
cerning an_ information 
blackout. As a result, Coor 
was turned away from a 
scheduled meeting for 
negotiations. 

The occupation has 
presented a good rallying 
point for white students, as 
well_as minority students, 
who feel a need to do 
something about cultural 
diversity on UVM’s cam- 
pus. 2 

“(lhe minority students) 
are being denied things that 
I enjoy,” said Sean Haley, 
another student supporter. 
‘‘There’s no reason for that. 
There’s no basis for that. 
What is really good is that 
this is being discussed in 
classrooms throughout the 
university. Awareness is up, 
there’s arguing, discussion, 
confrontation, conflict. It’s 
healthy.” 

Finally, tonight Coor re- 
entered the Row. The 
meeting lasted until 1:00 
a.m. Coor, along with 
UVM students Angela 
Stover and Karl Jagban- 
dhansingh, announced that 
an agreement had been 
signed, but many of the in- 
itial demands were not met. 

Those not yet agreed 
upon are the minimum 
percentages for faculty and 
students, mandatory racism 
seminars for professors, in- 


corporation of racism as a 


course evaluation criteria, 
and establishment of an 
overseeing body to ensure 


implementation. 
Spirits are high, however, 
that negotiations which 


will continue today, will br- 
ing about the end to the oc- 
cupation and hunger strik- 
ing. ‘“‘We want to go home 
for lunch tomorrow,” said 
Trusclair. 
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N.Y. primary 


The voters of New York 


chose Governor Mike 
Dukakis over Jesse Jackson 
and Al Gore in Tuesday’s 
primary. Dukakis carried 51 
percent of the vote, with 
Jackson trailing at a fair 
distance of 37 percent, and 
Gore lost in the crowd with 
a mere 10 percent. 

New York offered 255 
delegates, making it the 
largest state primary thus 
far. Dukakis’s victory has 
opened an opportunity for 


_ him to assert control over 


the Democratic race. 

“Friends, if we can make 
it here we can make it 
anywhere,”’ said Dukakis in 
his victory speech. 


~ Gore will most likely. 


withdraw from the race 
after this poor showing. He 
has an announcement plan- 


ned for Thursday. 


Persian Gulf 


In a skirmish with Iranian 
forces Monday, the U.S. 
destroyed two of Iran’s Per- 
sian Gulf oil platforms, sank 
or damaged four attack 
boats and crippled two 


_ frigates that fired missiles at 


American planes. 


Retaliation by Iranian 
naval forces hit Arab oil 
facilities, U.S., British, and 
Cypriot commercial vessels, 
and an NBC helicopter. 

The conflict arose due to 
Iran’s deliberate planting of 
a mine intended to strike a 


USS. ship. 


Leader killed 


Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) 
military chief Khalil al- 
Wazir was assassinated early 
Saturday at his home in 
Tunis. Seven masked com- 
mandos, said to be Israelis, 
pumped 170 bullets into al- 
Wazir while his wife and 


two children were left 
unharmed. 

Al-Wazir, a.k.a. “Abu 
Jihad’? (Father of Holy 


War), was the number two 


man after Yasser Arafat in 


the PLO. West Bank and 
Gaza Strip uprisings will in- 
tensify due to this incident, 
vowed Palestinian officials. 


Bank robbery 


The Vermont Federal 
Bank in the Burlington 
Square Mall was robbed Fri- 
day morning, according to 


the FBI. Peter K. Holland, a 
Montpelier native, alleged- 
ly stole $1000 to $2000. 

Holland is described as 
35° 3h 2 feet 2 -.inches, 
weighing 170 pounds. He 
has brown hair and eyes. 
FBI officials describe 
Holland as fugitive from 
justice who is armed and 
dangerous. 

The suspect is wanted for 
the robbery of the Mont- 
pelier branch of this Ver- 
mont bank. He may have 
been involved in six other 
similar crimes in Arizona, 


said the FBI. 


Shorts... 


Monday, Kenya’s Ibrahim 
Hussein won the Boston 
Marathon by one second, 
which was the closest finish 
in this race’s history. Hus- 
sein is the first African ever 
to win this competition. 

Portugal’s Rosa Mota 
won the women’s division 
for the second straight year. 


A fifteen-year-old 
runaway took $74,000 from 
his parents Tuesday after 
receiving a bad report card. 
He then proceeded to go on 
a spending spree in Ocean 
City, Maryland. At the 
time of his return he had 
$53,000 left. 


Prof. debates Soviet policy 
towards Jews with writer — 


continued from page 6 


away from what many 
regard as the true language 
of modern Jewry, i.e. 
Hebrew, because it is the 
language of Israel. 
Resnick added that 
Hebrew has not gained the 
same popularity in the 
Soviet Union because it is 
associated with the U.S. al- 
ly, Israel, by the Soviet 
government. However, 
“classes are now held in 
Soviet institutions ...many 
who once taught secretly 
now are teaching openly.” 
He quoted published 
reports as saying that Jews 


in increasing numbers have‘ 
no immediate plans for 


leaving the Soviet Union. 
The number of Jews at- 
tempting to emigrate from 
the Soviet Union has been 
declining in recent years, 
an indication, said Resnick, 
that conditions for them 
have improved. 

Resnick also noted that 
those Jews who did wish to 
leave the Soviet Union 
have been allowed to do so 
in increasing numbers, 
noting that ‘5000 Jews left 
last year.’’ All Zionists are 
presently free from jail in 
the Soviet Union, Resnick 
noted, another big victory 
for Jews under Glasnost. 

In regard to emigration, 


HOWIE MANDEL | 


Feldman said, ‘‘while there 
has been a rather dramatic 
improvement recently there 
are no. institutional 
guarantees that this trend 
will continue as a matter of 
long term policy rather 
than temporary good will or 
largess.” 

Feldman agreed that 
some reforms have occurred 
under Glasnost but main- 
tained that it is a mistake to 
see Glasnost ‘‘as the Soviets 
admitting that free expres- 
sion and privacy are ends in 
themselves or natural 
rights, as they are viewed in 
the U.S. 

‘ She claimed that the pur- 

pose of Gorbechev’s in- 
troduction of Glasnost was 
purely to “encourage in- 
itiative in order to benefit 
the weak Soviet economy. 
The Soviets knew that 
when open discussion was 
initiated it could not just be 
channeled toward 
economics and that they 
would likely be opening a 
Pandora’s Box of free ex- 
pression in a number of 
areas and perhaps feuling 
nationalist and _ religious 
sentiments. 

“The revival of Jewish 
culture that has occurred 
may have been the in- 
evitable spinoff of such 
openness...for the Jews 


have always been in the 
forefront of asserting 


human rights. It is no sur- 
prise that they would be 
there again today.” 
Feldman is willing to 
predict that ‘“‘what we have 


seen is pethaps a carefully 


calculated brief flowering” 
which the Soviets have 
allowed in order to 
stimulate productivity. “If 
they choose,” she said 
“they'll shut the door 
again, something they have 
historically shown that they 
can do.’’ This was 
demonstrated during the 
“‘thaw,”’ a brief period of in- 
tense intellectual activity 
under Khrushchev. ; 
Resnick says that 
Gorbechev’s policies under 


Glasnost create possibilities 


for free speech. “No one 
can guarantee that anyone 
will stick to their word, but 
if we can make up our mind 
that this is the Evil Empire, 
that they can never be 
trusted, we are condemned - 


, to an arms race. 


“Obviously Glasnost was 
introduced «to strengthen 
socialism, but at the mo- 
ment it is producing good 
things...once you set these 
types of things in motion 
they are hard to reverse,” 
concluded Resnick. ah 
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Speaker discusses 
hungry, homeless 


_ By HILLARY 
HOFFMAN 

Tuesday evening, 
Timothy Fuller, president 
of World Share’s Campaign 
to End Hunger and 
Homelessness, spoke on 
“The Politics of Hunger” 
in Billings Theater. 

Fuller began by outlining 
the three causes of hunger 
in this country. He cited 
them as being the distribu- 
tion of income, the profits 


that can be made from food ' 


and housing, and this coun- 
try’s policies on healthcare 
and minimum wage. While 
politics determine the ex- 
tent of these problems, 
politics are also the solu- 
tion, according to Fuller. 
Even though the United 
States is a country of wealth 
and surplus, ‘“America has a 
political policy that allows 
and creates hunger,’ he 
said. 

During the Reagan ad- 
ministration; hunger and 
homelessness has increased. 


_ And until recently public 


interest organizations 
fighting the growing pro- 
blem have been relatively 
unsuccesful, according to 
Fuller. 

As president of the Cam- 
paign to End Hunger and 
Homelessness, Fuller says 


he has seen the issue turn 


around. Eight months ago 
presidential candidates did 
not consider it a good issue 


to run on,and now it is the 


second most important, he 
said. “It is now an issue on 
which people will be 
elected to office,’’ said 
Fuller. 

Until now homeless peo- 
ple have been perceived as 
alcoholics or mentally ill, 
when in reality they are 
people who have tried to 
contribute to society but 
were kept down by lack of 
education and the hard- 


ships caused by living one 


‘Paycheck away from the 


| street, Fuller said. 


as 


eee Hite sh mambapanne ~~") 


Fuller’ $ campaign is fund- 
ed for only one year. During 
this time Fuller has worked 
_to bring the issue tothe at- 
tention of the American 
people and has gone about 

by creating a grass roots 
network that will keep the 


. media’s attention on the 


issue. Presidential can- 
tes have come to see 
campaign value and are 
essing the issue. ‘“The 
issue must be kept alive, 


_ Solid enough to insure can- 


, didates’ 


electability. We 
ve one shot and need to 
ce it count,” he said. 

Fuller related how the 
hunger campaign went 
ut publicizing the issue. 

A public. opinion poll was 

ken to find out what was 
known and unknown and 


te Peoples’ reactions to 


aes “pa homelessness 
When asked if they 


y ro, housing should be 
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a fundamental right, 30 per- 
cent of the first people poll- 
ed responded positively. In 
the second more recent 
poll, 75 percent said yes and 
were even willing to have a 
$100 tax hike to provide it. 
After the first poll the issue 
was translated into 
understandable terms for 
different groups. 

With this information, 
candidates could than go to 
the various voting blocks 
knowing how to reach each 
paticular group, Fuller ex- 
plained. The homeless issue 
was taken to the media with 
different spins for the dif- 
ferent demographic groups. 
“We must learn what 
language they respond to 
and then learn that 
language,” Fuller said. 

Policies concerning 
hunger and homelessness 
can be changed if 
Americans keep up with 
the power structure that 
determines issues, Fuller 
said. “‘Hunger can be wiped 
out in one year in this coun- 
try by raising taxes or 
redistributing military spen- 
ding,” he added. 

Homelessness is harder to 
solve. Providing adequate 
housing has gone neglected 
for years and requires a ma- 
jor commitment, Fuller 
said. He estimates that $40 
billion over the next ten 
years would house 
America’s homeless. He 
compared this figure to the 
military’s $2-trillion build 
up over the last two years. 

This democracy is deter- 
mined by how people res- 
pond, Fuller said. “We 
can’t lose track of the fact 
that the most important 
thing is to be a good 
America,’’ he said. 

Before beginning his talk, 
Fuller expressed his mixed 
emotions at the lectures’ 
turn out. He was pleased to 
see people attending the 
talk but would have been 
happy to have everyone at- 

tending the Vermont 
caucuses where, he said, 
“the real power was being 
determined.” 


lra-Allen Award 
Philanthropists J. Warren 


and Lois McClure, who © 


have been associated with 
Gannet Company, Inc. 
since 1971, were honored 
by UVM for their longtime 
support of educational and 
medical institutions. 

They received the Ira 
Allen Award, which was 
conferred for only the third 


time and is the University’s | 


most prestigious recogni- 
tion. ; 

The presentation was 
made by UVM President 
Lattie Coor at’a formal din- 
ner before an audience of 
150 of the University’s 
most generous donors. 
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Saint Louis University's 


Academic Year in Madrid 


COMPLETE CURRICULUM: English, Spanish, 
Liberal Arts, Business & Administration, TESOL, 
Sciences, Hispanic Studies 


SLU in Madrid is a member of AA/EOE 


Graduate Courses offered during 
Summer Session in July — 


Apply NOW for Summer and Fall 1988 


More than 900 students in the Program 


Contact: Saint Louis University 
Raymond L. Sullivant, SJ. Study Abroad Coordinator 
Saint Louis University in Madrid Admissions Office 
Calle de la Vina, 3 221 North Grand Blvd 
Madrid 28003 SPAIN St. Louis, MO 63103 


Tel: 233-2032/233-2812 Toll-free tel: 1-800-325-66 


TAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST 


When faced with preparing for your graduate 
admissions test, what is your response? 


A. Become confused, delay decision. As test date a app TOgEnes 
PANIC. Develop dyspepsia during the exam and receive a 
miserable score. Decide on a career in footwear sales, 


Purchase a book from your school bookstore. Have noble. 
intentions of spending hours practicing test questions. Fail 
to do so. Receive a below average score. Attend your 3rd 
choice school. 


Enroll in the staid, waditional test pre course all your. 
friends took. Ignore their warnings of boredom and lack of 
results. Sit in huge classes with somnolent instructors. Use 
dated, "simulated" materials. Figure everything will work — 
outin the end. Figure wrong. Emerge from the test mysti- — 

_. fied. Become disenchanted and join a Buddhist mOnastety “ 
elit Katmandu. : 


E CHOOSE The Princeton Review, with its proven record. 
— of success in beating standardized tests: ; 

ewe: - Practice on actual tests; 

ee Attend small classes, grouped by ailing 


= performance on diagnostic tests. 
- Benefit from PROVEN RES ULTS: maximizing 
test scores. 


ITs YOUR FUTURE. MAKE THE RIGHT CHOICE. 


The piinccton E Review 


we score more 


Call Today_ 658-6653 _ 
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SPARC discusses third world development 


PsP aS | 


OVER 260 PAIRS OF MEN 
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EAT! 


SO. BURL 


DAILY 9-9, SUN. 10-5 


‘¢ Cfaunan 
~%, CHINESE RESTAURANT] 


Sunday Brunch 


6.95 
ie 26 you can eat 


De. * A different selection 
every Sunday 
* Complimentary Champagne 


WILLISTON RD. 


12:00-4:00 PM 
Free Parning off College Street after 4:30 
Sat., Sun. & Holidays all day 


126 College Street — Burlington , 863-1023 


Cold, crisp water, crashing, 
racing and scrambling 
downstream. 

T he Winooski River is at 

| its best! 


Come joinus!! 
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By DOUG 
BENEROFE 

Deep: Ford, professor of 
Resource Economics, and / 
Abbas Alnasrawsi, professor 
of Economics, were 
scheduled to speak on 
poverty in Third World na- 
tions this Wednesday as 
part of the SPARC spon- 
sored noontime debates in 
Billings. However, because 
of a faculty meeting on the 
current Waterman protests, 
Alnasrawsi was unable to 
attend and Ford spoke for 
just twenty-five minutes. 

Ford’s message, however, 
was well-transmitted and 
over twenty students stayed 
behind in Billing’s North 
Lounge afterward to infor- 
mally discuss the current 
minority protest. 

Ford began his talk by 
presenting a brief history of 
Third World underdevelop- 
ment. He blamed European 
imperialism. 

Ford said that progress 
was made in improving the 
poverty levels of Third 
World states in the 1960’s 
and 70’s, but in the last 
decade there has been a vir- 
tual regression in 
development. 

“In Asia, Latin America, 
and Africa there has been a 
reverse trend in progress in 
terms of agricultural expan- 
sion, industrialization, and 
manufacturing. The 
number of poor is con- 
tinually increasing,”’ said 
Ford. 

He said that the number 
of malnourished in Africa 
has risen by 25,000,000, 
and per capita income in 
Africa. has dropped, on 
average, seven percent 
since 1980. 

““Even nations not 
associated with militaristic 
regimes, including nations 
viewed as democratic, are 


experiencing declining 
growth rates,’’ Ford said. 
He pointed to Costa Rica, 
saying that a stable and 
democratic nation exists 
there but in the past three 
years the number of 
children with severe 
malnutrition has doubled 
regardless. 

Why have the 1980's 
been characterized as a 
regressive decade for Third 
World nations? Ford 
presented three reasons for 
this: trade problems, debt 
problems, and aid problems. 

“Trade problems indicate 
that a country’s commodity 
prices are declining, and as 


second in soybeans, yet 
two-thirds of the population 
is below the poverty line. 
This is because more then 
50% of export earnings are 
going to pay back debt,” 
said Ford. 

Ford blames trans- 
national corporations for a 
large portion of trade and 
debt problems. ‘‘Third 
World states lose the ability 
to participate and interact 
in world economic markets 
because of trans-national 
corporation dominance,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Six trans-national 
corporations control more 
then 60% of world coffee 


sales. Four trans-national 


“In Asia, 


Latin America, 


and 


Africa there has been a reverse 
trend in progress in terms of 


agricultural expansion, 


in- 


dustrialization, and manufacturing” 


Deep Ford, 


SPARC lecturer 


a result many Third World 
nations are losing the 
capacity to purchase and 
export goods,” said Ford. 
“Problems have arisen as a 
result of protectionism, a 
term which refers to the 
barriers that countries put 
on goods being imported, 
such as sugar. The U.S. has 
hindered sugar importing by 
raising its price,” said Ford. 
He added that because of 
protectionism, developing 
countries are struggling to 
import and export goods. 
These trade problems 
have led to debt problems, 
Ford said. ‘In Brazil there is 
a fantastic expansion of ex- 
ported goods. Brazil is the 
number one exporter in the 
world of orange juice, and 


corporations control more 
then 50% of suger sales. 
Two of these companies 
control more than 50% of 
world wheat sales. And two 
control over 50% of farm 
machinery sales.” 

Ford gives a third reason 
for regression in Third 
World nations in the 
1980’s. That problem con- 
cerns aid to these countries. 
In Africa and Latin 
America, he said, there is a 
popular hypothesis that 
more funds flow out than 
into the countries. This 
results because of a coun- 
try’s debt, little foreign in- 
vestment into needed sec- 
tors, and the hindrance of 
United Nations 
organizations. 


Ford said that the UN. 
FAO is presently consider- 
ing their ability to continue 


serving Third World na 


tions. A few years ago the 
International Fund for 
Cultural Development was 
forced to cut their budget 
by 40% due to a shortage of 
philanthropy by develop 

nations. Pas as 3 

There are some workable — 
resolutions to reverse the 
trend of regression. 
“Policies will have to be 
implemented to reduce the 
debt crisis, namely interna- 
tional cooporation,” said 
Ford. 

‘Large commercial banks 
could write off the debts to 
Third World nations, as 
Midland Bank has already 
done. This will not push 
the international financial 
system into jeopardy,” said 
Ford. ‘‘We have seen the - 
financial system handle the 
stock market crash and 
recessions, so the banks 
should be able to forgive 
Third World debts,” he 
added. 

“The African National 


‘Bank has offered-a plan for 


banks to determine a coun- 
try’s ability to repay and 
then erase interest rates on 
loans accordingly,” said 
Ford. ‘“This will help boost — 
a nation’s economy.” Ford 
also suggested that 
developed countries should 
more accurately direct 
philanthropy. Of the top 
twenty worldwide countries 
that receive aid, only two 
are African. 

Next week will be 
SPARC’s last noontime 
educational debate. Ellen 
Friedman of the Rainbow 
Coalition and Tom Smith, 
Burlington Alderman, will 
speak on personal goals and 
priorities, followed by an. 
open discussion. > 


UVM graduate becomes educational philosopher 


By KAREN STRUTIN 
Once upon a time there 

was a UVM eraduate who 

denounced traditional 


education for “‘its passivity 
of attitude, its mechanical 
massing of children, and its 
- uniformity of curriculum 
and method,’’ and became 
famous for it. 


John 


Dewey, class of 


About 
Vermont 


1879, transformed the 
nature of American educa- 
tion. “Education is a pro- 
cess, not an end product,” 
he said. The, classroom 
structure had previously 
treated children as recep- 
tacles for knowledge, but 
Dewey encouraged student 
participation. Teachers 
could utilize children’s 
natural inclination to learn 
from experience, instead of 
just relying on ‘‘book- 


learning,” he believed. 


Bob Taylor, Political 
Science. Professor, said 
Dewey was the “greatest 
American philosopher of 
the 20th century, and 
maybe the greatest 
American philospher 
ever.’’ Dewey was a social 
philosopher who _ believed 
that ideas should be utilized 
in the real world, not just 
contemplated in some 
cloistered environment. 

Charles Frankel, in New 
Studies in the Philosophy of 
John Dewey, edited by 
former UVM _ professor 
Steven. M. Cahn, outlined 
three recurrent doctrines in 
Dewey’s work: 
1.‘‘Scientific method 


should be employed to solve - 


social problems.’’ Dewey 
advocated an empirical ap- 
proach to attaining 
knowledge, deriding blind 
acceptance of dogma. 

2.‘‘The validity of 
democracy lies in the 
analogy between its pro- 
cedures and those of scien- 
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tific method, and from its 
openness to the application 
of scientific method.” 
Democracy encourages free 
speech, autonomy, and the 
evaluation of alternatives. 

3.“The primary practical 
instrument for transforming 
and improving society is the 
school.” Dewey believed 
that ideas are tools to be 
utilized to change one’s en- 
vironment, not dry facts to 
be garnered in a classroom: 

When Dewey graduated 
from UVM, he was second 
out of a colossal graduating 
class of 18. ‘His career at 
UVM was fairly un- 
distinguished until his 
senior year,’’ said Taylor. 
Then, for an elective, he 
took a course in social; 
political, and moral 
philosophy, which, accor- 
ding to Taylor, ‘‘he got real- 
ly fired up about.” 

The class was taught by 
H.A.P. Torrey, who in- 
fluenced Dewey even after 
he left UVM. When Dewey 
taught high school in 


Charlotte, Torrey gave him 
private German lessons and 
encouraged Dewey to pul- 
sue a career in philosophy. 
Dewey became one of the 
first Americans to receive 4 
Ph.D. from the then new 
Johns Hopkins University. 
“UVM. was unofficially 
the arm of the congrega 
tional church,”’ said Taylor. 
Intellectual life at that time 
was generally considered to 
be the role of the clergy: 
But Dewey believed that 
education could be 4 
valuable tool in the shaping 
of a free society. 
Dewey was “‘a person who ; 
was striking in how oF 
dinary he was,”’ said Robert 
Daniels, a history professot 
who had personally met 
him. Taylor described him 
as a “‘shy, kind of average 
kid.” In correspondences 
the late Professor emeritus ry 
of Philosophy  Georee® — 
Dykhuizen. wrote, “Dewey : 
did not have a sparkling r 


please turn to page iY 


a. 
Red Square Affair 


Yes folks, it is time once 
again for the annual Red 
Square Affair. The event is 
planned for Saturday May 
13, in front of Buckham 
and Wills residence halls. 

There will be games to 
join in, bands to listen to, 
crafts to buy and lots of food 
to eat. People can join in 
the oozeball, tug-of-war, 
volleyball or pay one dollar 
to have the opportunity to 
see their favorite professor 
(or any other person you 
would like) get a pie thrown 


in their face. 


The Martin Guigui band, 
the Philistines, 
Megathundergods, the Im- 
aginates, Affirmative Ac- 
tion and Blue Rose are all 
bands which will be appear- 
ing at Red Square Affair. 
Music offered from our own 
University will be by the 


promises festivities 


Top Cats and the Cats 
Meow. 

In addition to the normal 
events this year, the frater- 
nity Alpha Tau Omega 
(ATO) is sponsoring a fun 
tun the morning before the 
true Red Square Affair 
begins. Also, the gym- 
nastics club and jugglers 
will be performing their 
routines for the public. 

It is traditional that the 
funds generated from the 
fair be contributed to a 
charity. This year the chari- 
ty chosen was the Chit- 
tenden Food Shelter. The 
money is made from the en- 
try fees for the games, ren- 
ting table space out to local 
artisans, and selling t-shirts. 
All of these funds will go 
directly towards food for the 
shelter. 


Speakers support Jackson 
at rally on UVM campus 


continued from page 4 


primaries and in the 


~ November elections, and 


a a - iS -— es, ay 
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told them not to be con- 
cerned about Jackson’s 
economic experience: “If 
he needs help balancing the 
budget, he can hire Mike 
Dukakis.”’ 

Kachnowski addressed 
student apathy towards 
voting. He was speaking on 
behalf of VOTE!, a new 
S.A. club devoted to raising 
forces of notary publics to 
register students to vote in 
local, state and national 
elections. 

“Students can have a fair- 
ly significant influence on 
politics...by raising concern 
for (student-related) issues.” 
Kachnowski cited possible 
future lobbying involve- 
ment in areas such as 
Guaranteed Student Loans, 


state-appropriated universi-. 


ty funds and the drinking 
age. 

Associate Professor. of 
Education Dolores San- 
doval also spoke at the 
event. Sandoval, a can- 
didate for the House of 
Representatives seat to be 
vacated by James Jeffords 


_ this year, asked that ‘‘young 


people recognize that 


_ Jackson) speaks to their 


future.” 
Stressed Sandoval, ‘‘I say 
that he’s already saved our 


American soul;. he has 


shown that we are not the 
Tacist country that we say 
we are...(because) people 
are out there, on the line, 


_ for Jesse Jackson.” 


Philip Arrington, a 


- Qtaduate student at Dart- 
_ mouth College and an ac- 


tive supporter of Jackson, 
noted the “close correla- 
tion between struggle and 
Progress ” Said Arrington 
of Jackson, “We’re not 
brothers, but we are 
brothers i in our struggle.” 


Gf <Strugale, ee change 
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things,’ he explained. 
“One man, one woman, 


one person, one 
vote...came about . by 
- struggle.” 


“What the real promise 
of democracy is is to make 
opportunity available to 
everyone. It does not 
guarantee that you will win, 
but that you can play the 
game.” 

Arrington asked if people 
knew why there is a ‘“‘war 


~ on drugs”’, why the issue is - 


on the agenda of the cur- 
rent administration. ‘Was 
it a stroke of genius? George 
Bush?”’ he quipped. “‘No!”’ 
he said, and attributed this 
cause to the efforts of 
Jackson. ‘‘Jesse Jackson has 
put people back on the 
agenda.” 

He closed with an obser- 
vation on “America, the 
beautiful: it doesn’t come 
just by saying it’s beautiful, 
you have to struggle to 
make it beautiful.” 

Following the speeches, 
King asked everyone who 
would be willing to show 
support for Jackson at the 
Democratic caucus Tuesday 
night to approach the steps 
of Billings. “If you really 
believe in change, come on 
up and say that you don’t 
want the status quo.” 


Dewey 


continued from page 10 | 


personality. He was quiet, 
unaggressive and, in a 
group, was quite content to 
sit and listen.”’ 

He did muster up enough 
personality to join Delta 
Psi. An anonymous brother 
said, ‘he was before my 
time,” but added that every 
Delta Psi is aware of the fact 
that John Dewey was a 


- brother. 
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The Prime Factor Restaurant 


BIG CHOW 


( 


A $5.95 unlimited Lunch Bar Saturday only 
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11:30-3:00 
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COPIES ‘TIL 
MIDNIGHT © 


Monday through Friday 


Kkinko’s 


Great copies. Great people. 


658-2561 


196 Main Street, Burlington 


Plymouth State College 
Plymouth, New Hampshi 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Credit and Non-credit Courses in 
Anthropology, Archeology, Art, 
Business, Computer Education, 
Computer Science, Economics, 
Education, English, Geography, 
History, Interdisiciplinary Studies, 
Math, Music, Natural Science, 
Philosophy, Physical Education, 
Political Science, Psychology, 
and Sociology. 


For more information call the 
Office of Continuing Education 
(603) 536-5000 x 2227 
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Waterman occupation necessary 


The mounting frustration over the lack of minority students finally came to 
ae sort of resolution. But it was not exactly what the administration had in 
mind. 

The occupation of the executive wing of Waterman Building by angry and 
frustrated students was the product of months of inaction on the part of UVM’s 
administration, and months of frustration on the occupier’s part. 

There has been growing awareness of the severe lack of cultural diversity at 
UVM this year. Many students have spent recent weeks meeting and discussing 
the problem with President Coor and Provost Hennessy. But the discussions have 
led to little concrete action. 

The fact is startling: UVM has the lowest percentage of minority students of any 
college or university in the area. Lower than Middlebury. Lower than Plattsburg 
State. . 

But at the risk of having another year go by and little progress to show for it, the 
minority students resorted to the only option left open to them. 

These protests are unlike any which we have seen on this campus this year. The 
issues being addressed pertain to this campus and this campus alone. 

What also sets these protests apart is that they came only after a series of weekly 
discussions with Coor. And those who are tired of seeing the same faces at rallies 
and protests, will be encouraged to see a different group of people involved who 
are not usually prone to such extreme action. 

The administration often asks that students who want change go through 
established channels to get it. And in this instance the minority students did. 

But when the adminsitration did not offer any change through these channels, 
the students were forced to take the action that they did. 

The administration claims that a large part of the problem is that minority 
students are uninterested in a school in an area as white as Vermont. But if schools 
such as Middlebury and Plattsburg State can attract more minority students than 
UVM, more can, and should be done. 

_ The administration’s inability to institute change has not only frustrated 
_ students and faculty, but also those on the inside making policy. Leo Trusclair, 


~ UVM’s Director of Minority Student Program, was so frustrated by six years of in- 


action and stagnation that he announced his resignation effective this summer. 
The system is obviously not working if Trusclair — someone supposed to be 
leading the way in reform from within the system — cannot accomplish enough to 


__ keep his faith in UVM’s commitment to cultural diversity alive. 


Persian Gulf reassessment needed 


With an increase in fighting in the Persian Gulf, and no end to the problem in 
_ sight, it is time for a re-assessment of how the U.S. is handling themselves in that 
part of the world. 

At this point in the development of that situation, popular opinion can justify 
the U.S. attacks on Iranian oil platforms and whatever other gunfire which we 
have exchanged with the Iranians. But the price of those attacks is peace. And 
that is too steep a price to pay. 

With every shell we unload at the Iranians and with every mine they set, we get 


~ farther and farther away from our intended purpose in the Gulf. That purpose, of 


course, is peace. 

This continuing tit-for-tat diplomacy must stop if any progress is going to be 
made in the Gulf. And there are a couple of realistic way to go about this, 

The first, and most obvious, would be to unflag the Kuwaiti boats. Our said pur- 
pose in the Gulf is to protect international shipping, and yet we have decided to 
single out 11 Kuwaiti boats, to flag and risk war over. 

This is a problem for a number of reasons. First and formost, by singling out the 
Kuwait ships, it would seem, from the eyes of Iran, that we have sided with Iraq in 
the war between those two countries. We claim to be neutral in that war but we 

are openly supporting Iraqi allys. This provides an obvious impetus for Iranian 


attacks. 


Our presence in the Gulf is supposed to protect international shipping, not just 
Kuwaiti shipping. As of this moment, we have yet to do so. 

The solution, then, would involve making the protection of international shipp- 
ing an international effort. 

We are not in the Gulf alone. American’ships share the waters with French, 
Italian, Dutch and British vessels. If these five nations would work together, much 
more would be accomplished 

If each nation would take a section of the Gulf and unconditionally protect in- 
ternational shipping through’ that section, it would at once ease the pressure on 


_ the U.S. and make the U.S. look less like they were siding with the Iraqis. . 


The U.S. needs to assume less of a Big-stick attitude within the Persian Gulf. 


_ We have seen that the Iranians are not intimidated by our presence aloné and 


nobody wants to have a war. 
_ It is not too late to restructure the nature of our protection. A cooperative and 


Rep genuinely international force could create a safe and stable Gulf for the world to 


sail in. 
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Frats unhealthy and bad 


To the Editor: 

This letter is in 
reference to the April 
14th article entitled 
‘‘Fraternity Abuses 
Plants in Party,”’ per- 
taining to Delta Psi 
pledges smashing a win- 
dow of UVM’s 
greenhouse and stealing 
many irreplacable 
plants. This act of van- 
dalism is just one of 
many events that have 
shaped our opinions 
about fraternities. 

As freshmen last year, 
we lived on Redstone. 
There we saw frat boys 
smash windows and bot- 
tles in the hallways, 
break doors and be 
generally rude. One 
even came into a room, 
drunk, looking to pick a 
fight with - anyone. 
Fraternities have clearly 
been involved in actions 
ranging from rape and 
tandom violence to 
homophobia and a 
general sexist attitude. 
Rather than provide a 
healthy environment for 
personal growth, many 
of these institutions 
repress the individual 
and serve as breeding 
grounds for violence and 
hatred. 

Do such _ fraternities 
deserve a place in the 
UVM community? They 
like to claim to be 
“independent” of the 


_ University. If they really 


are independent, why is 
the investigation of the 
recent Delta Psi incident 
being carried out by 
UVM Security and not 
the local police? Would 
off-campus students or 


. non-students receive the 


same treatment? 

In striking likeness to 
the President of the 
U.S., the president of 
Delta Psi commented 
that he “‘knew nothing”’ 
about the $1,000 worth 
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of tropical plants in his 
own house. Who is he 
kidding? As for the 
pledges that are ‘“‘still 
learning,’ how did they 
get into UVM if they 
still don’t know that 
breaking and entering is 
wrong? 

This prank has not on- 
ly put UVM’s frater- 
nities in a bad light, but 
it has also ruined many 
hours of dedicated work. 


A comparison could be - 
made to someone 
destroying your _half- 
written term paper in 
the name of “fun.” Such. 
action illustrates apathy 
towards learning and 
disrespect for fellow 
students. We don’t need 
this in an institute of 
higher learning. | 
Signed, 
Paul Brill, Greg Cabana 
and Sam Mathis 


Frats are guilty 


To the Editor: 

The pitiful excuses of- 
fered by Lambda Iota 
and Sigma Phi Epsilon 
members Ron Marra and 
Andy Elias for their re- 
cent anti-gay activities 
bring to mind Ed 
Meese’s denials of wrong 
doing. Let us make no 
mistake about their in- 
tentions; by promoting 


an attitude of violence 


against gays, they are 
committing a_ subtler 
form of terrorism. 


If these men came to 
UVM for an education, 
perhaps kicking them all 
out is the best way to 
serve that goal. I hope 
that the school. 
authorities keep this in 
mind when deciding 
what action to take. 

_ I believe that everyone 

in our community must 

stand in solidarity 
against this outrage. 

Sincerely, 

William: Oetjen 


GLBA support 


To the Editor: 

Gay, Lesbian and 
Bisexual Alliance firmly 
supports the students .oc- 
cupying President’s row. 
In light of the continued 
failure of negotiations to 
achieve an acceptable 
response to your 
demands for greater 
racial diversity at UVM, 
we feel that these 
measures are entirely ap- 
propriate. We feel strong 
solidarity with your con- 
cerns because we, too, 
have felt the pain of 
oppression. 

The University en- 


vironment must be 


representative of the 

greater society in which 

we live. The 
homogeneous nature of 

the UVM student body 

insulates us from racism, 

sexism, homophobia, 

handicappism and other. 
forms of intolerance that 

we will all face in our 

diverse society. The 

University of Vermont 

must take responsibility 

for providing students - 
with a truly comprehen- 

sive education. 
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To the Editor: 

One class recently 
summed up my situation. 

I got to CS104 early, 
unusually. So I put some 
grafitti on the board. | 
drew a crude picture of a 
gattling gun with six bar- 
tels, labled it ‘“‘Interna- 
tional Business 
Machine,” and added 
the slogan ‘““GE makes 
1.B.M.’s.” The professor, 
a young man, arrived 
after the students, and 
asked, 

“What is this?”’, wryly 
amused. It was obvious 
that my drawing was not 
obvious. 

“It’s an international 
business machine.”’ 

“What does it do?” 

“Tt shoots people.” 

“Especially in the 
back,”’ said somebody 
from the back of the 
room. 

“It shoots com- 
munists,” I continued. 
The prof. didn’t know 
what I was talking about. 
The guys in the back: 

“It’s got a sensor in 
the end...” 

“Yeah, it’s got an in- 
fared sensor.”’ 

“Ha! Infared, get 
litte 

The prof. erased the 
board then started class 
speaking from the desk. 
Today’s lecture is on 
graph theory, and the 
Real World examples 
graphs can represent. 
The first example: say 
you're throwing a party 
at the United Nations. 
Of course there will be 
people that don’t get 
along, so you can only 
invite one person from 
every two that are 
enemies. Each potential 


party goer is represented » 


by a Node, a circle, and 
lines of hate conects 
each node with its 
enemies. The problem is 
to invite as many nodes 
as possible, yet have 
none of the _ nodes 
‘connected. 

The second example: 
Say you have a city and 
you want to place police 
at intersections so that a 
policeman can see down 
every street in the city. 
Assume the city 
American; block design 


so that streets run 
straight between  in- 
tersections, but» also 


assume that policemen 
cannot see through the 
next intersection. The 
nodes are now intersec- 
tions and the lines are 
streets. The problem is 
to hire as few policemen 
as possible, yet have 
every street monitored. 
The prof. shows this to 
be the same problem as 
the first. 

I say, ‘‘So, if you com- 
bine these two examples, 
you would. select you 
would select your guests 
from the intersections 


where there were no_ 


cops.” 

I repeat as the students 
laugh. 

“Yes,” the prof. writes 
“men” and ‘‘women’’ at 
the top of the board, to 
head two columns of 
nodes. He chaulks brisk- 
ly, facing the board, 
starts to talk, hesitates, 
quietly: 

**.Now, | don’t. want 
to be sexist about this...”’ 

I had to smile con- 
sidering what he had 
already written, as did 
the only women in the 
room, front row. Prof.: 

“Each line represents 
a MUTUAL desire to 
marry,” grinning. 

He proceeds’ to draw 
lines between the two 
columns, the guys in the 
back giggling: 

Sees or 

“No, illegal!” 

The problem is to 
maximize the number of 


marriages. The prof. 
demonstrates as attempt; 
one man is unwed. 

“Of course,” he ex- 
plains, ‘“These graphs 
can look like anything,” 
and draws one node in 
the ‘“‘men’’ column con- 
nected to four nodes in 
the ‘‘women’’ column. 
He explains that such 
graphs with two 
categories are called 
Binary graphs, and have 
the property that no 
nodes of the same 
category are connected 
by lines. 

After the class I wait 
to ask the prof. a ques- 
tion about the next 
assignment. We walk to 
his office so he can 
return my past 
assignments that the 
T.A. has graded. One 
late assignment has a 
substantial penalty. 

I ask,““Why do you 


give such a high late 


penalty? Am I being 
graded on my 


efficiency?’ 

‘No ” 

“Well, how does it . 
reflect what I have 
learned?”’ 


“Well, it’s to get you us- 
ed to deadlines. You 
know you're being train- 
ed for industry.” 

“I’m being..! Is in- 
dustry paying my 
tuition?” 

“Well, no...”’ The 
prof. explains that 
without deadlines, 
everyone would wait ’til 
the end of the semester 
and grading would be 
impossible. I leafed 
through the code, then 
thanked him and took 


-my leave. On second 


thought I returned to the 
office. 

‘Incidently, about 
that picture at the begin- 


WORC’s education never ends 


To the Editor: 

Recent letters to the 
Cynic regarding the 
Women’s Organization 
and Resource Center’s 
(WORC) efforts to 
educate the campus 
about the effects of ex- 
ploitive advertising in 
the Cynic have clearly 
indicated that the educa- 
tion does not end with 
the printing of a new 
paper. In her letter en- 
titled ‘‘Breaking the Law 
is Breaking the Law” 
(April 7), Andrea Croot 


points out that there are. 


differences between the 
DW/I law and the action 
taken against the Cynic 
ad. We think there 


should be a law that 


would stop advertising 
that uses women’s bodies 
to sell products. 
Nicaragua exploitive 
media from the press, 
has occurred concurrent- 
ly with a _ thriving 
women’s movement in 
Nicaragua. Will the 
U.S. follow the footsteps 
of its neighbor and take 
a stand on the sexism 
that pervades the life of 
every woman? We will 
not wait until the men 
who run this country to 
decide that women are 
an important issue, not a 
special interest group. 
Laws are created to con- 
trol the lives of people as 
the military and police 
force are bands of men 
that enforce them. 
Women must take active 
roles in changing the 
patriarchy, the ideology 
behifd the systematic 
domination of women by 
men for the men who 
benefit from our oppres- 
sion sure won't. 


Well, we did “‘buy our 


point,” as the letter sug- 
gested. However, the 
WORC advertisement 


19g Bers. 
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was the one that was 
altered, by a. staff 
member at the Cynic. 
After revising and laying 
out the advertisement 
that appeared in the 
April 7 Cynic and work- 
ing closely with 
members of the Cynic 
advertising board, one 
member who had signed 
the petition amid much 
praise for his stand 
against sexism in the 


media decided to remove 
his name from the list, 
after the ad had been 
submitted for printing. 
The space in the C sec- 
tion of the signatures is 
due to this removal of 
his name. Even when 
women pay three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for 
an ad, we do not have a 
voice in the press. 
WORC would like to 
‘ apologize to those people 


ning of class, do you 
know about the GE 
plant downtown?” 

“No.” 

‘Have you lived 
around here long?” _ 

“Yes, well, since Fall 
85. ” 

“GE hos a plant down 
on the lake that makes 
gattling guns. That’s 
what the picture was of. 
They make them for the 
army and everyone we 
send them to, like El 
Salvador.” I spoke con- 
versationally, lightly. 

“So, it didn’t really 
have anything to do 
with IBM, 
play on words, interna- 
tional business 
machine.” 

This seemed enough. 
Again I took my leave. 

I am being trained for 
industry. 

; Sincerely, 
Felix Lawrence 


whose names did not ap- 


pear in the ad although 


they had signed the peti- 
tions. Many of the 
signatures were turned in 
late. WORC will con- 
tinue to barrage this 
campus with informa- 
tion and proof that sex- 
ism effects every aspect 
of womens’s lives. We 
will not be silent 
anymore. ; 
Danielle Schwartz 
WORC member 


Harassment must end 


To the Editor: 
The harassment 
observed on campus over 


the last two weeks causes 


us concern. Two frater- 
nities have displayed 
prediluvian concepts of 
what constitutes free 
speech and equal rights. 
It is evident from their 
behavior that the repect 
of property is given 
precedence over people 


who are oppressed by. 


their insensitivity. To 
deny the meaning of 
their obvious intentions 


Support 


To the Editor: 
Racism, sexism, 
homophobia and other 
types of discrimination 
flourish on this campus. 
The administration 
while appearing to ad- 
dress these issues has 
done little more than 
talk. While they speak of 
cultural diversity the 
facts show that talk is 
cheap. According to 
data from the Office of 
Institutional Studies out 
of the 822 faculty at 
UVM there are only 40 


is contradicted by their 
readiness to defend their 
bus with bats. 

Th,.s <ty¥-p.¢—ot 
discriminatory and op- 
pressive behavior which 
was repeated by another 
fraternity is a sign of bla- 
tant homophobia which 
the members of the 
Women’s Organization 
and Resource Center 
fight against. Freedom of 
rights appears to be a 
concept that excuses a 
multitude of domineer- 
ing behaviors. One can 


of sh cl 


minority members; and 
of the 782 white pro- 


fessors here, 494 of them 


are white males. If this is 
what the administration 
puts forward as its idea of 
cultural diversity they 
are either very ignorant 
or trying to deceive us. 
In light of UVM’s con- 
tinuing disregard of 
these issues we strongly 
support the non-violent 
occupation of Presi- 
dent’s Row by minority 


students and their sup- 


only conject that some 
people have more 
freedom than others, 
and inevitably it is those 
of the dominant class: 
white males. 

It is time that the 
University of Vermont 
stopped condoning the 
evident harassment that 
occurs on this campus 
and extended the con- 
cept of freedom to in- 
clude everyone. 
Members of the 


Women’s Organization — 


and Resource Center. 


~ 


porters. Perhaps now the. 
.,;administration will be 


it was just a ~ 


»forced out of their uncar- - 


ing stand into truly ad- 
dressing the problems 
that face minorities 
everyday. 

Since Monday, the 


first day of the takeover, — 


President’s Row has 
finally been put to good 
use. The administration 


could learn a lot from | 
these students and we © 


demand they do. 
Women’s Organization 
and Resource Center. 
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William Shakespeare as you 


By LAURA DECHER and LIZ WEIR 


“Those are the words of giants...” 

We have all heard that Shakespeare had humble 
beginnings. From April 13-16th the Royall Tyler 
Theater presented a first-class interpretation of A Cry of 
Players, playwright William Gibson’s fictional story 
about the beginning of Shakespeare’s career. 

From the lighting, to the set, to the costumes, to the 
acting, this play was effective and amusing. The large 
cast was well chosen, especially for the two leading roles. 

The play takes place over a period of about a week in 
which we witness the process that brought Shakespeare 
to leave his meager life in a feudal town and ‘‘make it’’ 
as an artist in London.” 

The play opens with a dream scene. Will (Hugh 
Truslow) is passed out, center stage amidst a spotlight, 
from drinking while people are around him command 
that he do things. His wife Anne (Dawn Alden) begins 
griping by telling him to become a school teacher and to 
face up to his responsibilities to his family. A spotlight 
opens on a group of musical players who take over, sing- 
ing a song representing his desire to break free from 
everyday life. The feudal lord, Sir Thomas (Gahan Julian 
Pandina), is proclaiming that the fate of humankind can 
be improved by mastery over the instincts. At the 
climax of the scene, Anne, the Players and Sir Thomas, 
all illuminated, continue to badger Will in unison, to 
give their speeches a nightmarish effect. With this Will 
awakens in a cold sweat. | 

In the next scenes, we witness the proceedings in this 
“mud hole” of a town, as the Players refer to it. The 
good ole’ townefolk of Warwickshire County are dressed 
like peasants: The women in corsets, burlap-like dresses 
and rags for shoes; the men in boots, peasant shirts and 
beards. 

As the townfolk mill around in front of a shack/home 
talking, skinning hides and keeping busy, Will and 
Anne have a confrontation. Anne is passionate in her 
concern that she be taken care of and loved as she loves 
her husband. Will, on the other hand, is unaware of any 
problem and would much rather be out drinking and 
galavanting. 

Will does do his share of playing around. He is friends 
with the shady characters of the town and accompanies 
them on their midnight excursions. Dressed in dark 
‘clothes, Will, Fulk (Joshua A. Stolberg), and Meg (Tess 
Skorczewski) race around the darkened, forest-like stage 
drinking and poaching animals for furs. 

Sir Thomas, who of course owns the towneship, is ac- 
tively trying to stop the poaching. He delegates the task 
.of catching the poachers to Richards (Joe Pilaro) who 
spends most of his energy chasing down the hooligans 
with his cross-bow. Against the explicit wishes of Sir 
Thomas, Richards sets a trap for the poachers. 

The Players, who sang in the beginning of the play, 


14 


have never before 


Hugh Truslow and Dawn Alden, as Will and Anne respectively, display the typical garb of 17th century England, as well as their highly solid ability to perform on stage. 


are in town and rehearsing at a local tavern to give their 
plays. These five men are dressed in colorful silks, are ar- 
rogant and walk with airs of superiority in their step. 
Will is fascinated by them and their eloquent speeches. 

Master Roche (Aaron J. Levin) is the retiring 
schoolmaster and has recommended to Sir Thomas that 
he appoint Will to replace him -when he retires. Roche, 
an older man in pilgrim-type garb and a full, grey beard, 
is nothing more than a pawn for Sir Thomas; he adjusts 
his own opinions to his lord’s as quickly as he forms his 
own. However,.on this issue, he stands his ground. 
Roche was friends with Will’s father and is willing to 
give him a chance to prove himself. Thomas is skeptical 
about Will’s ability to present a good example for the 
students. 

Anne, of course, puts all kinds of pressure on Will to 
take this job. At home with her father-in-law (Michael 
Berlly), her brother-in-law, Gilbert (John Westover), and 
her daughter, Susanna (Hanna Sypher), Anne tries to 
convince Will that he needs to take on some of the 
burden of raising a family. Gilbert is worse than Will in 
terms of being defiant — he breaks three saucers in one 
scene. After a long, emotional discussion, Anne and 
Will decide to devote their lives to each other again. 
The scene ends amorously . . . 

However, this doesn’t last long. Will goes to the 
tavern to watch the Players practice their lines. The 
scene opens with Will on his back and Jenny (Andrea J. 
Kaston) on top of him energetically involved. Jenny is 
the barkeeper’s daughter. We hear her name being call- 
ed from downstairs in the main bar to which she answers 
“Yea, yea. I’m coming...” and then goes on kissing Will. 
Finally, Jenny’s father, Hodges (Christian Brandjes), 
comes upstairs. In order to avoid getting in trouble, Jen- 
ny goes through the window on the roof to hide. 

Following Hodges to the upstairs room are the Players 
who have arrived to practice. Between hiding Jenny 
from view through the window, talking to Hodges and 
trying to convince the Players to let him watch, Will’s 
hands are full. Jenny, who is getting tired of being on the 
roof and never has a chance to come inside, resigns to 
climb down herself. Will tries to convince the group of 
Players to take him with them to help, They brush him 
aside. 

The scene settles down while the Players rehearse and 
Will watches in complete infatuation. Just as the au- 
dience begins to relax — no fighting for once — trouble, 
in the form of Anne, walks in. She stays quiet and con- 


vinces them to let her stay and listen, promising, ‘I'll be 


quiet as a mouse.” 

This doesn’t last long. A piercing scream comes from 
outside where Jenny is stuck hanging from the roof. At 
this point, real chaos breaks out. The excitement of the 
scene — the anger of Anne and her catfight with Jenny 
over Will, the lines of the Players, and Will’s complete 
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disregard of his wife in favor of the Players — is brought 
out well by the very yellow lighting. This strange glow 
gives the scene a vibrancy which lacks elsewhere. The 
scene comes down from this: climax when everyone 
leaves, loudly, and in total confusion, for downstairs. 
Will is left upstairs preoccupied with nothing besides the 
book of the play he had seen rehearsed. 

That night, Will is walking through the woods trying 
to figure out why he can’t stay devoted to his wife and 
why he wants so badly to leave with the Players. As he 
contemplates his life, Jenny arrives on the scene ready 
for some more hanky panky. Before he can even protest, 
Fulk and Meg come on to the scene saying that they 
caught a deer. Jenny, running over to see, falls on the 
trap which Richards set for the poachers back at the 
beginning and loses her foot. Will, Fulk and Richards 
are put in the town stocks the next day for poaching 
deer. 

While Will is in the stocks, Anne brings him a bag 
containing his belongings and tells him not to bother 
coming back unless he means he really wants to devote 
himself to her. 

Then Sir Thomas comes onto the scene and figures 
out that this is the same man whom Master Roche had 
recommended for the new schoolmaster. After being 
tidiculed by Thomas, his wife, and everyone else while 
in the stocks, Will is angry. He writes a poem which 
makes fun of Thomas. The folk get a hold of it and start 
chanting it. When Thomas hears it he comes back and 
demands to know who wrate it. 

Will gets whipped and then thrown into a room in the 
palace. After being cared for by Anne, who washes his 
wounds and gives him a new shirt, Will is visited by Sit 
Thomas, who comes in to pass judgement on the of 
fenders. In the end, after a Sir Thomas satisfactorily 
beats Will’s ego and forces him to admit that he was 
wrong, Will and the other poachers are pardoned. The 
Players are forced to leave the towneship immediately. 

The final scene involves Anne and Will. They decide 
that they really do love each other, and lead the au- 
dience to believe that he will stay with her. But the 
Players pass them on their way out of town. An emo 
tional parting follows after Will realizes that he has to 
follow his heart and his dream. The characters freeze on 
the dark stage with two spotlights on them; Will looks in 
the direction the Players exited, Anne looks at him. 

By far the best character in the play was Josh 
Stohlberg as Fulk, the one-armed hooligan poacher 
friend of Will’s. He was very convincing as the | 
clown. 

Hugh Truslow did a good job as Will but never seemed 
to leave himself and become William Shakespeare: 


Dawn Alden played an almost flawless Anne, with just : 


enough compassion combined with the typi 
Shakespearean shrew. 


ce % 
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Au Revoir les Enfants: 
Louis Maile’s new film, pas mal 


By SARAH WOOD 

Au Revoir les Enfants, from director Louis Malle, is a 
poignant and often witty look at the German Occupa- 
tion of France through a child’s eyes. 

At the aristocratic Catholic boy’s prep school where 
the film takes place, pre-adolescent Julien Quentin 
(Gaspard Manesser) meets and becomes friends with 
Jean Bonnet (Raphael Fejto). Bonnet arrives mid-year; 
he is introverted, and we get the sense that he is fearful 
of something. He is very well-educated, and gives Quen- 


snooping for information on this matter are powerful; we 
see a child’s innate feelings in juxtaposition to those dic- 
tated by society. He can’t quite figure out what is suppos- 
ed to be wrong with his friend, or why, but he knows 
there is something. 

The Nazi occupation and the attitude it promoted are 
first highlighted when Julien’s very chic, very Parisian 
mother comes for a visit on family day. She takes Julien 
and his brother to lunch at a fancy restaurant, and in- 
vites Jean along because he has no family there to visit 


Malle manages, by looking at his opposing subjects of life 
and war independantly of each other, to keep the film from 
being cliche. Au Revoir les Enfants is a film worth seeing on all 


‘counts. 


tin, heretofore the best student in the class and a boy the 
others look up to, some real competition academically. 
He tells Julien that he is a Protestant from Marseille, and 
that his father, an accountant, has been a POW for two 


years. 
Julien has a sense that there is something curious 
about Jean — he doesn’t say the prayers or sing the 


hymns or take Communion, though he whispers other 
prayers late at night. Julien begins to suspect that he is a 
Jew. His puzzled glances and innocent questions and 


him. The ‘Krauts’ barge in, demanding everyone’s 
papers and give a hassle to a very proper man who turns 
out to be a Jew. The conversation at the table switches 
accordingly into the Semetic realm. Julien asks his 
mother if they don’t have Jewish relatives; he’s pretty 
sure they do. She responds in horror, though she as well 

claims to have nothing at all against the Jews. 
‘Young Julien is an adorable character. At his age, he is 
just becoming aware of many things — wet dreams and 
please turn to page 17 


= This photo of Henry Rollins appeared under a printing error in the April 14th issue of the Cynic Arts section. This is the original photo by Will Zorn 
~ 0S it should have run in that issue. 
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THIS SUMMER GET MORE 
THAN JUST A TAN. 
GET SMART! 


PREPARE FOR - :- 
“£:GMAT|LSAT,GRE,MCAT.. ° 


4: Call for Summer Schedillé 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER UD 
20 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI, VT 05404 


655°3300 


#8 Lye Exams 


Thorough Eye Examinations by Dr. Reid Grayson 
and Dr. Floyd Lapidow, Optometrists. 


#S> Contact Lenses 


Complete Selection. including Extended Wear 
Lenses, Tinted Lenses. Replacement Lenses. 
and Supplies. Expert Fitting. 


€> Eyeclasses 


Wide Selection of Fashion Frames. Expert Fitting. 
Laboratory on Premises. Complete Selection of 
Sunglasses. Too 


€ Sports Vision 


Vision Training to Improve Your 
Athletic Performance 


Fees Set With Students In Mind. 
Contact Lens Center 658-3330 


230 College Street (Next to Nickelodeon ), Burlington 


THE EYEGIASS CENTER 878-5816 


genes «= 37 Lincoln Street, Essex Junction 
Vision Care Plans Welcome 
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“A FUNNY AND ABSOLUTELY 
DELIGHTFUL COMEDY. 


¢t Redford struck oil in his directing debut with the Oscar-winning 
rir ary People: Now, he has another gusher with ‘Milagro’ 


It's wonderful. Don’t miss it!” 
swart Klein, FOX NETWORK 


“A delightfully raucous comic 
. fable. What makes this genial, 
= wacky movie so captivating is 
not only its wild and crazy 
acters, but its mysteriously 
mystical atmosphere” 
— Kathleen Carroll, NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 


KSBOOKSBOOKSBOC 
OKSBOOKSBOOKSBC 
QOKSBOOKSBOOKS 


The following has been compiled from the Washington Post 
Book Review’s New in Paperback section. 


FICTION Sell 


That Night, by Alice McDermott (Harper Perenial, 
$6.95). In a suburban Long Island neighborhood, Rick, a 
high school boy gets his girlfriend Sheryl pregnant. 
Sheryl’s mother decides that her daughter can no longer 
see Rick. Desperate and drunk with love, Rick decides 
he and his friends must rescue Sheryl from the prison of ~~ 
her home. This highly praised novel by author of A 
Bigamist’s Daughter (Harper Perrenial, $7.95) explores ~ 
the passion, agony and sweetness of first love. 

The Monkey Wrench Gang, by Edward Abbey (Avon, 
$4.50). This novel has become something of a legend — 
not so much for its literary merit, which is middling (Ab- 
bey is a better essayist than novelist) but for its agenda. 
Its heroes and heroines are conservationists who are fed 
up with the feebleness of ‘‘legitimate’’ methods of per- 
suasion in the face of monstrous corporate power to 
gouge the land, divert rivers, pollute the air and get away 
with it. Raunchy sex, outsmarted corporate stooges, feats 
of desert derring-do — they’re all here, the stuff of enrag- 
ed dreams by men who fled the cities to get away from it 
all only to find it’s all out there, too. 


— : NONFICTION 


, 


A FILM DIRECTED BY ROBERT REDFORD 


MILAGRO 


BEANFIELD 


WA. R 


to smile about” 


— David Ansen, NEWSWEEK 


The Mayor of Castro Street: The Life and Times of 

Harvey Milk by Randy Shilts (St.Martin’s. $10.95). 

This biography-cum-history is an entry in the new series, 
Stonewall Inn Editions — books by or about gay men. 

(The series title comes from the Stonewall riots that 
heralded the dawn of gay liberation in 1969). The man 

whose life and times are chronicled here is the 
charismatic San Francisco activist and politician who 

was assassinated, along with mayor George Moscone, by 

Dan White, the city councilman who resigned and then 

decided he wanted his job back. Author Randy Shilts, = « 
whose most recent book, The Band Played On, attacks ul 
the inadequacy of the national response to the AIDS 
epidemic, has skillfully folded a capsule history of gay 
liberation into a story that ends in horror and the — 
reopening of wounds that had been thought healed in 
the nation’s most tolerant big city. 


Frank Lloyd Wright in the Realm of Ideas, edited by 


“Taking Summ ses mea | 
. a ie U er Cou r S = NS ee Brooks Pfeiffer and Gerald Nowene (Southern : =: 
inois University Press; $24.50, ilable in hard- 
I'll get my degree faster. cover 41.50). "Whe b echkesine ing tl 


P the radical designer Frank Lloyd Wright in 1937. ‘“‘Ar- 
Wendy Fisher chitecture is life..., architecture that develops from — 
Part-time Student within outward in harmony with the conditions of its be-_ 

ing as distinguished from one that is applied from — 
without.” This exceptionally handsome book attempts 


When you take Summer courses, you can condense your learning and get through to give an overview of Wright’s career in terms of his te 
UVM faster. And that could mean early graduation. Philosophy. Part I takes the form of excerpts from 

Registration for Summer Session is going on right now. Pick up your free copy of es s own writings, juxtaposed with photographs and = = 

é as rawings of his still dazzling buildings. Part II contains = 
FOCUS, the Summer catalog, at convenient locations across campus. FOCUS will give five essays by distinguished architects explaining and 
you a complete listing of the courses offered, as well as assessing Wright’s singular achievement in “the gram- | 


mar of form.” 7 ae | 


housing and registration information. 


If you prefer, we'll send you a free copy of : mes MYSTERIES 
FOCUS. Just call us or mail the coupon. o é 


656-2085 Over the Edge, by Jonathan Kellerman (Signet, $4.95). 
} sh) Jonathan Kellerman’s mysteries offer special insights in- 
to the psychology of crime: himself a PhD in psychology, 
Kellerman ushers his mysteries into the office of Alex 
ae Delaware, clinical psychologist. This, the longest and 
perhaps best of the Kellerman’s books, concerns a child" 
prodigy, now nearly grown-up, who gets mixed up with 
drugs, witchcraft, and zombies — and calls on Alex, who 
once treated bir, for help. a | 
Midnight City, by Robert Tine (Signet, $3.95). This 
mystery is set in 21st-century New York, a period when _ 
: i et ron mcre gps ie the city has truly become one that never sleeps. 
yay eople ean Everyone works at some time during a 24-hour day: cops, Saat 
| >. civilians, criminals. The mayor of New York is a Hindu. 
The sky is filled with satellites that spy on the streets. — 
The seven-tier highways are always filled with cars. The 
story here concerns the killing of a street cop after a a 
|} c State___Zip__-_. bachelor party, and the search — led by Jake Sullivan, = 
- Mail to: University of Vermont, Continuing Education head of an independent unit of cops called the Rover eae 
| | 3228S. Prospect Street, Burlington, VT 05401 for his killers. a 


Don’t pack up and leave yet: 


discover the Discover Jazz Fest 


By BUD WINTERS 

The announcement of the fifth annual Discover Jazz 
Festival took place high above Burlington at Mather’s 
Restaurant Tuesday. 

‘The festival was started five years ago by the Mayor’s 
Arts Council in effort to expose more people to jazz and 
to establish a major cultural event in Burlington. 

The festival is described as ‘four jazz-packed days with 
music at the Flynn, City Hall Park, Church Street 
Marketplace, North Beach, Champlain Mill in 
Winooski, senior citizen centers, nightclubs, restaurants, 
buses, ferries and more.” 

The highlighted performer at this year’s festival will be 
the legendary Dizzy Gillespie. Other major performers 
include Emily Remler and Mick Goodrick, who will per- 
form a guitar duo, and Sun Ra and his Intergalactic 


all be featured as part of the Jazz Festival. 

In all, more than 135 musicians will perform in 65 
events. 

The Jazz Festival was established to gain greater ex- 
posure for the art form. Mayor Bernard Sanders was in- 
strumental in establishing the Festival. Sanders himself 
is a big jazz fan and believes that the Discover Jazz 
Festival is an important factor in increasing awareness 
and appreciation of the form. 

Sanders also takes pride in the festival because he 
believes it is a good representation of the benefits of liv- 
ing in a city. On Tuesday he said that part of the beauty 
of living in a city is bringing people together so that they 
can learn to get along and enjoy each other. And 
Sanders believes that the Jazz Festival works toward this. 

John Dennison, the jazz director at WRUV, sees the 


seen 


_ The Jazz Festival was established to gain greater exposure for 
the art form. In all, more than 135 musicians will perform in 


65 events. 


i 
_ Arkestra (sic). 

The Fesitval will start on June 9 and run through the 
~ 12th. While the timing is not the best for students, it is 


{ 


very much worth visiting. Students who live as far away 
as Boston should consider the drive well worth their 
while. 

The festival is sponsored by the Mayors Arts Council 
and the Flynn theater as well as a generous grant from 
the Pepsi Cola Bottling Co. in South Burlington. What 

_ this means to the average festival go-er is that many of 

| the big events are reasonably priced ($16 for Dizzy) and 

_ the smaller events are either just cheap ($7 for Emily 

_ Remler and Mick Goodrick) or free. 

_ Along with the bigger names in the field are also the 

' local favorites. The Joe Sommerville Quartet, Little 
Steps, the Sneakers Jazz Band, Kilimanjaro, the Ver- 


mont Jazz Ensemble, and the Unknown Blues Band will 


Machesney 


| | 
1 ; : “ , 
Au Revoir les Enfants 
_ Sntinued from page 15 

. ha mitism to name but two — that he does not yet 
ih ve the capacity to comprehend. And from this sweet 
lee” we get a wonderfully honest view of a facet of 
. Guring the war. Jean’s life experience is in direct con- 
{Fast to Julien’s, and though there is a sense of sadness in 
‘his ‘lative lack of trust and naivete, he maintains an air 
Ocence which is rightly attributable to his age. 
boy’s school is exactly as one would imagine — 


6 
ie 
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festival as an opportunity for the station to get involved 
a city-wide event. ‘““We are in a position to do more pro- 
motion for this than any other station because we are ex- 
clusively alternative,” said Dennison. ‘Two years ago 
we played jazz at least once an hour for four weeks.” 

Dennison, along with Sanders and the other pro- 
moters of the Festival, see the Discover Jazz Fastival as 
having the potential to grow and become as large as the 
Newport Festival or the Montreal Festival. 

Festival passes and tickets for individual events go on 
‘sale May 1. Individual events range from $18 to $5. A 
pass for the whole Festival costs $100 and includes a 
reception for Dizzy, front and center orchestra seats for 
Dizzy and a host of other privileges. 

It doesn’t matter if you buy the Festival pass or just go 
to the free events, the Discover Jazz Festival is well 
worth the trip. 


De eee .....  ———eeEE ee 


practical jokes and wrestling matches and all the usual 
struggle children go through in an attempt to up their 
place in the pecking order. Malle uses this charming 
facet of life interestingly. By contrasting the youthful in- 
nocence of the boys with the events of the time, he gets 
his point across. He focuses on the humanity amid the 
chaos, making the malaise of the war less a slap in the 
face than a real and believable occurrence. 

Malle manages, by looking at his opposing subjects of 
life ahd war independently of each other, to keep the 
film from being cliche. Au Revoir les Enfants is a film 
worth seeing on all counts. 
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; . JOHN GHAIBOON 
, Dave Grippo on alto sax, Joseph Somerville Jr. on piano, and Clyde Stats on bass during the Discover Jazz press conference Tuesday afternoon. 


Special Student and Youth Fares to 


EUROPE 


from Boston on Scheduled Airlines 


| DesTINATIONS | ow | RT| 


LONDON 
PARIS 
ATHENS 
SHANNON 
MOSCOW 


DESTINATIONS | ow | 


AUCKLAND 
SYDNEY 
HONG KONG 
TOKYO 

BALI 


$959 


* ENQUIRE FOR UP TO DATE RATE 
Similar low fares from most major U.S. cities are available. We have 
special Student and Youth fares to all major worldwide destinations. 
We also issue Eurail Passes and International Student |.D. Cards. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR A FREE COPY OF THE STUDENT TRAVEL 
HANDBOOK AND RESERVATION INFORMATION TO: 


THE STUDENT TRAVEL NETWORK 
2 | 


STA TRAVEL 
BOSTON 


273 Newbury St. 
Boston, MA 02116 


: 266-6014 


NEED 
FINANCIAL 
AID? 


IF YOU think that 
5-25 private 
sources of 
financial aid for 
which YOU are 


qualified is worth 


WHOLE WORLD TRAVEL 
NEW YORK 


17 East 45th St., Suite 507 
New York, NY 10017 


:986-9470 


Clip and Mail Coupon to: 
Scholastic Resource Center 
5 St. Louis St. 
Burlington, VT 05401 


3 OS P30 1D GS Os ee ees ee ee eee 


Yes! Please Rush my free SRC 
information packet Today! 


How to run your 


The American Express” Card can play a starring role 
virtually anywhere you shop, from Tulsa to Thailand. 
Whether you're buying a TV or a T-shirt. So during college 
and after, it's the perfect way to pay for just about 
everything you ll want. 


How to get the Card now. 
College is the first sign of success. And because we believe 
in your potential, we've made it easier to get the American 
Express Card right now. Whether you re a freshman, senior 
or grad student, look into our new automatic approval 
offers. For details, pick up an application on campus. Or 
call 1-800-THE-CARD and ask for a student application. 
The American Express Card. 

Don't Leave Schoo! Without It™ 


el Related Sery 


Z i] S-T-R-E-T-C-H 
ee You’re Dining Dollars 

C Yin tre Enjoy Great Food, Expertly prepared and served at a 

(( price lower than you'd expect. Weekend Brunch-Saturday and Sunday 


. , Lunch 
Make You’re Graduation Reservations Early Dinner Munchies 10:00- midnight 


| LEARN HOW 


: So TO JUMP-START 
~ 

“ 

a on 


| pan Red pass CPR 


American 
Red Cross 
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By TARA FRACALOSSI 4 
Hmm. Very interesting. Very, very interesting, - 
This is what can be heard coming from the many 

visitors to the Student Arts League Gallery this week 

Although the description is probably the most overused 

adjective in the art world, it does effectively descrihe 

the work Lee Hurd is showing. 

This is Hurd’s second SAL Gallery show this year, It ig 
also something completely new to the gallery as well ‘i 
to Hurd although it is obvious that he has thought long 
and hard about it. Titles such as “Postmodernism and 
Me,” “Stampy Night,” and ‘‘Somnobulent Narrative 
with Painting” show not only thought but also a sense of 
humor and a vocabulary that Mr. Webster would be pro. 
ud of. With the exception of “‘Stampy Night,” a remake 
of Van Gogh’s famous “Starry Night” with stamps, the 
titles give few clues to the meanings of the paintings and 
even less indication as to why a drunken black lattice 
pattern has been painted over the entire gallery ang 
some of the work. : 

The clues come, instead, from the work.themselyes, 
This is most apparent in “Interesting Piece,” a not very 
discrete comment on Mr. Hurd’s feelings towards the use 
of the word “‘interesting.” It is number 14 on the list of 
titles and consists of almost identical strokes of yellow 2 
paint on white paper. They are all framed and hung at 


% 


f y 4, ty , iy € ee at . 
The ‘‘drunken black lattice’ brings the whole SALG together, 
creating a space Hurd could only call his own. 1m 


ponveweacepindr 


uneven positions on the wall. Printed in small black type 
are the words ART, INTERESTING, and NOT so that 
they become comments on the art that they comprise, 
One stroke is labled ART while a seemingly identical 
stroke carries the words NOT ART. Which is right? — 
Does it really matter? Hurd obviously thinks it doesn't. 
He has realized that art today is that which is called art. 
He has also realized that just because something is called 
art by one person, it is not neccesarily art. Confusing 
isn’t it? It’s meant to be confusing. peek 
Then there’s ‘Postmodernism and Me” (number 
seven). It is a piece of white paper with a continuation of 
the lattice “wall paper” pattern on it. That’s all itis. Ifit 
weren’t for the gilt frame, it would go completely un 
noticed. As for questioning the relationship of the artist 
to postmodernism one is just as apt to question his ties. 
to trompe l’oeil printing, thus re-introducing the am 
biguity and layered meaning of “Interesting Piece.” 
Hurd’s provocation of the viewer is continued in 
number 72,‘Somnabulent Narrative with Painting.” 
Which is the painting part and which is the sleepwalk 
ing part? Hurd integrates his painting with the gallery by | 
weaving more wavy black diamonds onto the canvas. | 
The wedding scene below has been cut out and colllaged — 
onto the canvas. This is by far the most psychological 
painting in the show, working well with the queasy; 
caged-in feeling given by the cross-hatched lines of the 
gallery walls. pe | 
It is obvious that Hurd enjoys playing with the com 
binations of art and art history as well as the reactions | 
his audience. His installation/painting expo will bei” | 
Williams Hall until this Saturday. Once it has been | 
dismantled, the works will not have the same streng® — 
that thay have now. Go see it. It’s well worth the time | 


re “ht 
PI | , 
Lee Hurd displays his newest, and quite personal artwork. — 


unk lives 


By RICH DORAN 

In 1977 a loud noise erupted from the British Isles. At 
the forefront of this movement were bands with names 
{ike The Clash, Sex Pistols, Generation X, the Damned, and 
Stiff Little Fingers, behind the music was an inherent 
anger with much of the current situation in England 
itself, Behind the basic noise was a dissatisfaction with 
the international music scene which had deteriorated 
from the innovative period of the late sixties into a cor- 

rate jungle of dull sound-alike junk. Perhaps the best 
song to exemplify what the punks from ’77 were trying 
to accomplish is found on Generation X’s first album, 
“Your Generation,’ a sort of response to the Who’s 
classic “My Generation.”’ They wanted a sound of their 


own. 

Today, however, people ask where punk rock has 
gone. The anger that drove the movement through the 
late seventies a destroyed many of the bands. The Sex 
Pistols, for example, never made it out of 1977, breaking . 

yp in a drugged-out argument in San Fransisco after a April 30th ] 1-4 
classic show at the Winterland. Much of what happened ente 
to punk is found in the evolution of its premier bands Williams Hall 


like The Clash, The Damned, Stiff Little Fingers, and Performers 


Generation X and the development of harder sounds like Crattspeople 

hardcore and industrial music. ahr 
Much of what was punk music has changed since Hands on Activities 

1977. The Clash examined the possibilities of the sound Exhibits . 

and developed far beyond it on records like London Call- FREE 


ing and Sandinista! before they self-destructed. The dron- 
| ing noise of the post-Mick Jones album, Cut The Crap, is 


_ indicative of how the sound fails across the long run. The CELEBRAT E & 

' Damned took a different approach to development, mov- 

_ ing into a more progressive rock area with music like the THE ARTS 

- Damned’s last new album, Anything. Stiff Little Fingers’ eee. 


evolution is best exemplified on their retrospective All Rain Date, May Ist 
"The Best which not only shows their musical evolution 
| but also the evolution of their lead singer from a thrash 


Neen en nn eee ne ———————————————==E 
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On Line 


| Music Commentary 


MT 
| by 
a 


__ yeller to an actual voice. For the worst example of what 
can happen to punk rock, see what happened to the 
main member of Generation X, Billy Idol. Billy, who on 
Gen X’s first album promised to “‘never sell out like they 


_ did” ended up, apparently, going for the ‘‘Mony Mony”’ S how Off Your Bad A ttitude W122 th A 


of the corporate rock world. 
SCHOOL IS HELL T-SHIRT 


~ With the departure of many of the original bands from 
the scene, many new ones took their place, and went in 
_ aharder direction. Take San Fransisco’s Dead Kennedy’s . ss vg 
‘ and Washington D.C.’s Minor Threat as examples. Other Stunning Designs. 
While “as of the original punk movement had relied e WORK IS HELL 
on crunching guitars, hardcore takes it further, blasting 
wailing noise over screeching vocals to produce their e-LIFE IN HELL (rie classic 
music. The speed of the music is faster than the classic 
punk a the content of the lyrics is typically more con- ¢ BONGO 
ttoversial (even when one considers the Sex Pistols’ e 
“Bodies” from Never Mind The Bollocks). als . a 
Even in the face of the apparent amatuerish nature of ; 
the bands and their music, it is clear that they do know 
what they are, and were, talking about. John Lydon, or 
Johnny Rotten, of the Sex Pistols, isn’t an ignorant boor 
about life, the universe and everything. Ian MacKaye, 
: lead singer of Minor Threat, knows something about the 
world, and even owns his own record company, 
Dischord. Jello Biafra, of the DK’s, recently toured in 
Support of his spoken word album, No More Coccoons, in 
Which he ably, and quite sanely, discusses and attacks 
_Many of the policies and injustices of the world, and he 
Bas his own record company, Alternative Tentacles. 
__, Dese people are not talentless yelling teenagers. They 
know what they’re doing, and they do it well. If you 
 @n't think so, then you try to write songs with the 
Power of “Anarchy In The UK” or ‘‘Career Oppor- 


<< 


Life in Hell 
P.O. Box 36E64 


ae or even understand the subtleties of ‘‘Kill The LA, CA 90036 


i} lhe punks of the late seventies have been replaced by Allow 4-6 wks. delivery. Free catalog 


meezpuaeuegeoaqese»iempgmgeaeeoae»es&kusns a ss. 


‘tun 


_ “Wer bands. Their ideas still live and come across in with order, or send $1. and an S.A.S.E. 
atch of the new music from people like the Godfathers — 
py.’ Not surprisingly, Public Image Limited and Big Audio 
pp amute. It is a much maligned form of music, and one 
4. 5 8teatly misunderstood, and one that is far more 
the Sex Pistols’ Never Mind The Bollocks. Take a 
n your walkman if you have to. 
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A picture of one of the Army’s most popular helicopters the UH-1, or ““huey’’ that are used in ROTC training. 


A day in flight with ROTC 


Story and Photos By GLENN BOOMA 
For most students ROTC is simply another annoying 
letter in the mail or a group of fellow students walking by 
in fatigues. For some, however, it’s a whole lot more... 

The alarm had been been buzzing like some crazed 
chain saw for at least five minutes. My roommate had 
tesorted to kicking my bunk from below and screaming 
about having his sleep violated at 7:30 on a Saturday 
morning. Finally, after a quick look out my window at 
the snowflakes falling from the flat grey sky I rolled 
myself out of bed. 

Thirty minutes and a long cold shower later I stood ex- 
amining myself in the mirror. Camouflage pants, 
camouflage shirt, camouflage jacket. It wasn’t pretty, 
but then I was sure I was no worse off than anyone else. 

I was right. 

After a quick stop at Dunkin’ Donuts for a “‘Big One,” 

I pulled into the parking lot at 601 Main Street, the 
Military Studies Building. I was greeted by Maj. Jay 
Gerlach, an assistant professor in the Military Studies 
department, and six UVM students like myself. 
_ After filling out the obligatory forms holding the 
Government harmless for any accidents, we all piled in- 
to a van for the short ride to the Army National Guard 
hanger at the Burlington Airport. 

We arrived amidst a sea of green camouflaged 
transport trucks and personnel in flight suits drinking 
coffee. We were welcomed by a dry, gruff voice, ‘‘Looks 
like ROTC has arrived.” 


LT Eo ER MONEE 


- smooth as my flight from Burlington. When. travelling 


We entered a brightly lit hanger and were greeted by a 
second group of pilots and crew, dressed as everyone else 
in customary sage green. Behind them sat 11 or 12 
helicopters of different types. A work crew was wheeling 
them out of the hanger and onto the tarmac. 

We were given a quick safety briefing by one of the 
pilots. He advised the rookies in the group of a few im- 
portant points to keep in mind: 

1. ‘Always approach the chopper from the front. 
Don’t ever even think of going near the tail rotor. Im- 
agine a lawn mower turned on its side.” 

2. “Crouch down when you are under the rotor 
blades. Once in a while, a gust of wind can cause the 
blades to come within five feet of the ground. 

With visions of Ichabod Crane dancing in my head | 
joined the other students and strapped myself into the 
U.S. Army’s UH-1 choppper 492. 

The UH-1, or “‘huey”’ as it is often called, was, up un- 
til recently, the Army’s most popular troop transport 
helicopter. There are currently about 4, 000 hueys in 
use in the United States armed forces. The UH-1 has a 
capacity of 11 passengers plus crew, a maximum speed of 
127 mph and a range of 250 miles. 

Our earplugs in place, we got the thumbs up and tax- 
ied down the runway to the appropriate position and 
took off. The forty-eight-foot rotor blades quickly 
powered the chopper to an altitude near one thousand 
feet. 

Within fifteen minutes, we were in sight of our lan- 
ding zone at the firing range in Jericho. We circled the 
area and quickly lost altitude, leaving my stomach feel- 
ing somthing akin to having just finished off a warm 
Mats beer ball. We landed just as I was wondering if the 
crew would appreciate a new tecnicolor interior. 

After quickly unbuckling the safety belt I jumped out 
of the chopper and tried to calculate just how low I had 
to duck to keep below that all-important five feet. Once 
clear of the giant blades I gave the pilot a wave and was 
thankful I had steared clear of a big Marriot breakfast 
that morning. 

At a small metal building nearby we met up with fifty 
or so ROTC students from a variety of Vermont schools. 

They were currently on their twice yearly FTXY field 
exercises, and had spent the previous night on patrol 
under the stars. 

The students were age issued their MRE’s (meal 
ready to eat) and so IJ joined the line, signed my name, 
and was issued a delicious meal package of beef franks. 
Stamped on the front was a large notice: ‘‘not for pre- 
flight consumption” 

Letting my common sense override my stomach, I 
opted for hunger, not food. 

We then reboarded the helicopters. 

I had made the right decision. The wind had picked 


up and the ride to our next destination was not nearly as 


> 
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at 60-80 knots a little gust of wind is a big bump. — 

We were deposited in a small clearing, and after an in 
spection of maps and compases we set out to attack a an 
enemy position about a kilometer away. 

The professionalism of the ROTC’s was not lows on 
me. I soon realized how out-of-shape the average college 
student is. And how easy it would be to get lost in the 
thick Vermont woods. After crossing several streams 1s 
and pulling ourselves up several hills we stopped to send 
out an advance patrol. Those of us who stayed behind ” 
intently listened for any sign of the enemy. 

While I succumbed to my hotdogs, I can’t say “he 
didn’t warn me, the other students discussed the — 
previous night’s adventures and talked of future plans in 
the military. It was clear that these once a semester 
outings were looked forward to and certainly provide a 
valuable experience, for the military and non-military 
alike. 

It also became clear that nobody signed on for the 
food. 

All too soon the overcast sky had brought on darkness. 

As I admired the pilot’s neat parking job, exactly in the . 
small yellow square, I realized that I had aquired a new 
understanding of the Army, helicopters and just what 
ROTC is all about: education, commitment, anda 
time. 
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Tom Wolfe and Hunter S. Thompson are 


two authors that started a popular form of 
writing called New Journalism. This is a 
look at the form, from its inception to the 


present. 


Writing styles: A look at the 
New Journalism approach — 


| By ROB ELLIOTT 

The clock chimed six and a quarter bells as Tom 
Wolfe put the finishing touches on his notes, written in 
letter form, regarding custom car shows in California. 
The notes however, supposed to be used to build a cover 
story for Esquire magazine, were not meant to be. 

Wolfe called up the managing editor of the magazine, 

one Byron Dobell, and told him that the story just 
| wasn’t coming together, that he flat out couldn’t write 
‘it. Dobell told Wolfe to send over the material he had 
‘gathered so that he could have someone else put it 
together in time for publication. So Wolfe sent Dobell 
49 pages worth of notes written in the form of a letter, a 
project that had taken him all night to muster. 

The next day Wolfe received a call from Dobell, who 
told him that his “‘notes”’ were going to be published — 
| unedited. The feature, christened ‘“The Kandy-Kolored 
\TangerineFlake Streamline Baby,” ran the next day. 
| Without knowing it, Wolfe and Dobell had ushered in a 
“new form in journalism, a form popularly labeled The 
‘New Journalism. The year was 1965. © 


New Journalism is a 
rather generic term that 
describes the different ap- 
,ptoach taken to conven- 
tional reporting. The idea 
was to write factual ac- 
counts of events and per- 
'sonalities using the format 
of a novel. The use of the, 
novel form in reporting the 
news did not mean sacrific- 
ing the facts, for the in- 
frastructure of the story was 
kept intact, the facts duly 
|| Rported. It was the way 
Ire were reported, the way 
the story was presented, 
that differed. 

For one, much attention 
was payed to detail. An ex- 
cerpt from Wolfe describing 

‘the Black Panthers in an ar- 
‘ticle entitled Radical Chic 
ind Mau-Mauing the Flak 
Catchers brings this out: 
“Christ, if the Panthers 
don’t know how to get it all. 
together, as they say, the 


tight pants, the tight black- An illustration from one of the many famous Hunter S. Thompson 
{turtlenecks, the leather books written in the New Journalism style. 


Coats, Cuban shades, Afros. But real Afros, not the ones 
that have been shaped and trimmed like a topiary hedge 
sprayed until they have a sheen like acrylic wall-to- 
vall — but lie funky, natural scraggly...wild...”. More 
tail meant more complete reader identification with 
Vhat or who the story was about. 
Secondly, copious amounts of dialogue were installed. 
\ controversial article written by Barbara Goldsmith 
ad appearing in New York magazine in 1968 called La 
Dolce Viva contained the lines: ‘Under drugs I think 
Nf answer is love and the constant orgasm. You just 
New coming.” The article was a story on a porn star in 
me: York, and a lot of the piece is her speaking to the 
_ Mor, Just as novelists use dialogue to say a lot about a 
‘ hoe in a short space, so a journalist could do the 
The ‘Teporter as the protagonist of the story was 
Sed convention first used in New Journalism. 


i es the key figure in perfecting this style was Dr. 
_ unter’ S. Thompson, the man whom Garry Trudeau 
y Smed his character “Duke” after in the comic strip 


bury. Thompson spent the year 1966 riding with 
Angels in order to write Hell’s Angels: The 
and Terrible Saga of the Outlaw Motorcycle 
The end of the book firids Thompson in an argu- 
: the Angels over their share of the royalties 
ation, and as the author relates: ‘On Labor 
ed my luck a little too far and got badly 
or five Angels who seemed to feel I was 
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taking advantage of them....The first blow was launched 
with no hint of warning and I thought for a moment that 
it was just one of those drunken accidents that a man has 
to live with in this league. But within seconds I was club- 
bed from behind by the Angel I’d been talking to just a 
moment earlier. Then I was swarmed in a general flail.’’ 
Thompson, the self-proclaimed ‘Duke of Gonzo”’, is one 
of the most pure New Journalists, a participatory jour- 
nalist who follows the mode of “‘saturation reporting’’. 
His actual on-the-spot participation, later writing it up 
according to his personal experience allows the reader 
more emotional involvement and captures more the 
mood of the scene than the hard facts could ever hope 
to. 
“New Journalism places a greater premium on 
originality, not form,” said Harold Hayes, editor of Es- 
quire, in 1970. Style, imagination, and off-the-cuff nervy 
prose characterize any New Journalistic article, often 
with far-reaching repercussions. New terminology like 
“the right stuff’, ‘‘good ol’ boy’, “radical chic’; and 
“the Me Decade”’ (describing the ’70s) was brought to 
the fore by Wolfe and in- 
corporated into the 
American lexicon. ‘‘Fear 
and Loathing”, a Thomp- 
son catchphrase, has found 
itself used as well, while 
structures such as sentence 


tuation, run-on sentences, 
and italics are all incor- 
porated in the potpourri of 
different writing unique to 
New Journalism. 

The influence of this 
literary phenomenon has 
wound its path, believe it or 
not, all the way to local 
periodicals in Vermont. Re- 
cent articles in local 
publications use this 
reporter-as-artistic- 
protagonist method, a New 
Journalistic standard. In the 
recent, article Prospect and 
Perceptions from the 
Preliminary Primary, 
reporter Steve Mount says: 
“I scoped out a spot, right 
behind CNN and CBS, in 
front of WBZ in Boston, 
and behind photographers 
from Time and the Hartford Courant.’’ Mount’s 
autobiographical note allows the reader to grasp how big 
the event was while placing him there in the reporter’s 
shoes. In another article called The Main Strip, the 
author states, ‘I wasn’t at some high school bash, steal- 
ing my classmate’s parent’s vodka and throwing mugs at 
his head as he vainly tried to send the party elsewhere. I 
wasn’t in my safe familiar world, a world where a phone 
call by my parents could save me from all possible im- 
pending trouble.... I was in the real world.” 

The stylistic changes that New Journalism, or Para- 
journalism, cultivate can also be seen in major 
periodicals in the ’80s. In an article entitled The 
Eighties Are Over, Newsweek called Ronald Reagan 
“Gorbachev’s new best friend and high stakes poker 
buddy”, referred to an entrepreneur in the ’80s as ‘‘a 
cool thing to be”’, and called Tom Wolfe’s newest book, 
The Bonfire of the Vanities, a ‘savage look at the New 
York money culture.” 

If anything, this revolutionary method of writing has 
served to do what other ’60s watersheds in the arts did - 
take an original angle on an old medium, and loosen the 
medium up for further changes in years to come. 
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It is easy to judge people by their ap- 


pearance, yet often times these Opi 


nions lead us away from... 


The true heart of the 
person 


By LUCKY KALANGES 

It’s funny how over-indulging yourself in alcohol can 
take you places you’ve never been before, make you do 
things you never thought you would and trigger events 
that you'll never forget, even when you’re in no condi- 
tion to comprehend a god-damned thing. 

This sort of thing happened one Saturday evening last 
fall. Borton (my drinking pal) and I were influenced by a 
total of six “‘iced teas,” to venture up Main St. towards 
an all-female dorm located on the obscure campus of 
Champlain College which also served as the temporary 
residence of his (Borton’s) latest flame, Eliza Bennet. 

We arrived at approximately 10 p.m. on the site of a 
rather medieval-type structure. The roofs were cone 
shaped, and the front doubled doors were at least fifteen 
feet high. I briefly imagined them having one of those 
gargantuan, Count Dracula door knockers that could be 
heard in the next area code. No such device was found 
however, and we resorted to lightly knocking in unison. 
Since Borton was the only one familiar with the hall and 
its inhabitants, he was elected spokesperson. 


A short, dark haired woman answered the door and in- ° 


troduced herself as Celia. After Borton explained our 
situation, she invited us in, but informed us that his 
girlfriend, Eliza, had gone home for the weekend. This 
didn’t daunt us however, as we made directly for the sofa 
in front of the telly. 

There was another woman in the lounge sitting in an 
adjacent chair. She had light brown hair, laborously pin- 
ned behind her ears by a pair of metallic devices. Her 
eyes were a matching brown, but were seemingly 
neglected by lack of eye make-up. Her complexion was 
flour white, and ‘her lips were pale and thin. 

Surprisingly, however, she seemed distantly interested 
in our conversation and expressed a great deal of pa- 
tience in enduring our football dominated ramblings. 
While I couldn’t seem to stop talking about the NFL 
strike, she sat there attentively, listening as if she really 


nnn 
“The whole lounge erupted in laughter, while my 
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cooperate and nearly embedded himself j in the nee 
plaster wall. As for myself, I was still adequately buzzed, 
and opted to dance with my new friend. “ 

Now I was by no means the maniac of the dance floor, 
but she seemed to be the cheif executive of conservative 
dancers. She danced like she was running cross country, 
like a run in place exercise. Looking over her shoulder, | 
could see Borton laughing while trying to imitate ee 
style. It wasn’t all that funny, but proved to be the 
highlight of the affair as we decided. to leave early 
without her roomates. 

The walk back to her dorm was pretty uneventful until 
I harnessed my alcoholic passion to leap-frog the last five 
parking meters leading to her door. The exercise served 
to build up such a potent mixture of alcohol and 
adrenalin that I was possesed in a single spontaneous 
tush, to swoop her up in my arms and carry her through 
the doors, like the first noble deed of a freshly kissed _ 
toad. 

Once inside, we were greeted by another woman.nam- 
ed Sal, who immediately expressed her interest in wat- 
ching Saturday Night Live ‘‘in peace.” I had no objec- 
tions, and Borton and Sue seemed to be just as satisfied, 
so «~ watched in near silence until the Kip-seekers had 
returned. ef: > 

“Did you find Kip?”’ asked Borton. “eee 

“No we didn’t,” snapped the blonde, “are he . | 
happy?” : 

“I think we got the wrong frat,”’ the red- ee un s 

“Well, sit down and tell us all about it,” said Sal. 

Susan was quick to remind her, “but I thought you 
wanted to watch your show.” | 

Sal retaliated with, ‘‘can’t I change my mind, Mother 
Hubbard?” 

So the conversation rolled on between Borton and the 
three women, with Sal inquiring mostly about the frat 


party. : 
“J didn’t like the music,” said the red-head. | 


heart fell like a safe that had just been shoved from | 
atop the Empire State Building.” 
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cared. She was even able to slip a few words in edgewise, 
which was quite an accomplishment considering my 
loquatiousness. 

It’s no wonder why I can’t remember exactly what she 
said, but during her brief moments of expression, | did 
notice that her teeth slightly protruded from inside her 
mouth. This however, wouldn’t have been noticeable if 
they hadn’t sported a rather greyish hue. 

Our idle conversation was soon interrupted by the ar- 
rival of two of her roommates. One was a blonde, the 
other, a red-head, but both were in a simultaneous frenzy 
over being invited to some frat party, and rendezvousing 
with a gentleman named Kip. ; 

“Who's Kip?’’. asked Borton. 

‘Who are you?”’ stammered the blonde before poun- 
ding up the stairs. 

The red-head was more polite, and invited us along. 

The invitation seemed like a general one, but as we 
assembled at the door to leave, I noticed that Susan was 
still cemented to the sofa. 

As our friends began to file out the door | asked, 
‘‘Aren’t you coming?” 

“Well... okay, but could you please wait for me?” 

“Sure,” I said, while walking towards the threshold, 
but she persisted in yanking me back by my jacket collar 
and repeating, ‘‘please wait for me.’ 

At the time, I hadn’t any idea why she prefered the 
company of a near stranger over that of her own 
roomates, but now I’ve come to realize that I was her on- 
ly reason for going. 

Given time, the once detailed events of a particular 
frat party will blend into stereotypes like a drop of milk 
in a vast resevoir of drinking water. Day old facts like ‘‘I 
danced with twenty five and a half women,”’ will fade in- 
to such familiarities as, ‘‘the music was loud, the floors 
were sticky, and the place was crowded.” 

At the party, the Kip-seekers abandoned us im- 
mediately, leaving the task of entertaining Susan bet- 
ween Borton and I. He however, seemed unwilling to 
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“Yeah, the music wasn’t very good,” agreed Borton. 

“Tt was the crowds that I didn’t like,” said the blonde. 

“‘T thought the crowds were bad too,” Borton ae with — 
a nod. 

Meanwhile, Susan had gotten up from the sofa to 0 t0 
the bathroom or something, but before leaving the room 
she added, ‘‘but the music was fun to dance to.” 

Once she had left the room, their fury erupted like an 
overdue volcano. 

Sal sucked in her bottom lip, and exposed her gummy 
teeth like a chubby Bugs Bunny. 
The red-head wrinkled her nose and cackled, “the 
music was fun to dance to. The music was fun to dance 

to.” 

While the blonde kiddingly asked, ‘“‘did she dance lke 
she had a hundred jog bras on?”’ 

ve Borton started laughing and decided to roll with 

‘yeah why doesn’t somebody tell her to brush het 
ae or something.”’. 

The whole lounge erupted in laughter, while my heat 
fell like a safe that had just been shoved from atop the 
Empire State Building. I wanted to defend her, but fot 
some reason, couldn’t. 

Susan never returned to the lounge that evening, a 
fact that has left images of her suffering permanentiy 
ched in my mind. 

Since then, I’ve often tried to find some json 
for my passive behavior. 

First off, I saw Borton turn Brutus, and | was spol 
into passiveness by the cruel insensitivity of silks best 
friend. 

Secondly, I have likened Susan to the image of being? 
short-haired Rapunzel: a princess unrescuable due BS 
own physical features. 

But recently, I’ve changed my view, placing ¢ che bal 
of the blame on myself. The fact that I was sympab™ 
to her feelings was meaningless because _ dt, #8 
expressed. a 
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Future Questions 


took a few jobs as a dishwasher. I was at it for 
] about four years. 

In the business we call it pearl diving. It makes 

‘it sound a hell of a lot better even though you know, no 

matter what you call it, you will be washing dishes. Pearl 

diving is genuinely terrible work. It is thankless and hor- 

tible and yet people will be angry if you don’t do it well. 

On top of that, it is physically demanding because it is 

hellishly hot and the big trays of dishes can weigh nearly 

fourty pounds. Your hands become pruned and sore. The 
~ steam from the big washers mixes with the your sweat 
and the grease and sticks to you in a way that a shower 
can’t remove. It is a dirt and a filth that permeates the 
skin, and at times, the soul. It is as if the dirt and the 
grease had managed to penetrate to a depth unreachable 
by anything that could wash it away. Tatooed my 
misery. 

There is a flipside, as there is to most situations like 
this. If you can keep yourself from getting uptight about 
‘the dirt and the grease, there is a peace surrounding 
pearl diving which cannot be found elsewhere. 

First of all, as much as other people will try to get you 
_ to work faster, or differently-from the way you are, you 
don’t have to listen to them because if you quit, you can 
test-assured the cook won’t put down his spoon and start 
to wash. You have mule-like control over the situation. 

Also there is an instant sense of achievement. At 9:00 
you have a giant pile of dirty dishes. At 9:30 you have a 
giant pile of clean dishes. It is simple and yet purifying. 
There is nothing intellectual or challenging about mov- 
‘ing dishes from one end of the cleanliness spectrum to 
the other. 

The thing I like most about pearl diving is letting the 
water out of the sink. It is one of those huge stainless 
_ steel ones which hold about 25 gallons of water. In the 
_ beginning of the night I fill these sinks. The one on the 
left with soap for wash, the one on the right with just 
hot water for rinse. e 

At the end of the night when I’ve stopped caring 
about the sweat in my eyes and I’m just about to explode 
ftom being slowly covered in grease and the filth of other 
_ people’s food, I pull the plug. I drain the sinks of their 
~ scum and drool and watch in bliss the beautiful swirl 

slips away. Pech 7 

Posed Question: Where do you picture yourself be- 

ing ten years from now? 

Question Man: Poses Question. 

Inquire: I can picture myself leading tours of UVM 

Which are going to get so big that the University will 

have to hire professional tour guides who have to be able 

to speak three different languages besides English to give 
tours. - 
Q.M.: Poses Question. 


—. 
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1: T'll be thirty. So, of course, I would have made my 


million several times over. I’d be the first woman ever to 
have graduated UVM and donate a whole building for 
~ Q.M.: Poses Question. 
__ I: Either Bermuda or Lamu just thinking. 
—Q.M.: Poses Question. 
__ I: Ten years from now . . . that’s really tough. Married 
_ to toyality and living in London with a small boutique 
_ atound the corner from Harrod’s. 
b — QM.: Poses Question. 
_ 1: As far away from Albany, New York as possible. 
he Q.M.: Poses Question. 
__ Ti leither be face down in the gutter in New York Ci- 
_ tyin the Bowery or else I’ll be Donald Trump’s landlord. 
— QM.: Poses Question. 
ae It’s going to be boring. I’ll be a journalist. I’ll pro- 


_ {dl be living in some normal suburban house . . . I 
eres t know, it’s hard to say. 

QM: Poses Question. . 
Le Plleither be in two places: behind the microphone 


Ma broadcast booth, a recording studio, or wearing one 
_ on those new headsets their wearing at McDonald’s. 

«: Poses Question. 
ing in Boston working in a job with fairly goo 
asically being pretty happy. . 
Poses Question. 

be living in a box lined with a Laura Ashley 
ON a street in Boston. 


T BONE BURNETT | 

THE TALKING ANIMALS 

including: . © 

The Kier Moon/Monkay Dance |@) 
Dance, Dance, Dance 


MIDNIGHT OIL 
DIESEL AND DUST 


COnRATHERS = 


BIRTH, SCHOOL, WORK, DEATH 
including: 


, , Work, Death 
When Am | Coming Down 
Cause | Said So/S.T.B./Hf | Only Had Time 
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@ THE 
WOODENTOPS 
WOODEN FOOT COPS 
ON THE HIGHWAY 
including: 
Wheels Turning/You Make Me Feel 
Maybe It Won't Last/What You Give Out 
Stop This Car 


ON COLUMBIA AND EPIC RECORDS, 
@ CASSETTES AND COMPACT DISCS. 


Columbia @ Epic Gees are trademarks of CBS Inc. «1988 CBS Records Inc 
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Dave Miller was a one-man 
wrecking crew for the Cats. He 
threw six innings of one-hit ball 
and went 3-4 at the plate, in- 
cluding a homer run, in the Cats 


7-2 win in the opener. 


Cats sweep 
a pair from 


Wildcats 


By MICAH POLLACK 
The University of Vermont baseball team withstood a 
mild case of cabin fever over the weekend to sweep a 


_ doubleheader 7-2 and 8-4 from ECAC New England 


rival UNH on Tuesday at Durham, New Hampshire. 
The wins left the Cats at 7-15-1 overall while the 
-Wildcats were dropped to 6-15 overall. More important- 
ly, the sweep left Vermont at 4-4 in the ECAC while 
UNH became cellar dwellers with a record of 1-4. 
Mother Nature postponed what was to be originally a 


three-game set on Saturday and Sunday to just a 


doubleheader on Tuesday. Friday’s and Saturday’s rains 
left the field too wet to play on Sunday and then more 
rain on Monday pushed the series all the way back to 
Tuesday. 

Said UVM coach Bill Currier of all the delays: ““They 
actually made us come out more aggressive on Tuesday 
because we were so worried about coming out flat.” He 
went on to say that ‘‘it (the delays) actually acted as a 

‘neutralizer because they (UNH) had to deal with the 
rain also.”’ The fact that the Cats also had a good 
workout at Centennial on Sunday before heading down 
to UNH Monday didn’t hurt either. 

The story of the series opener came in the form of 
Dave Miller. He pitched six strong innings of one-run 
ball to stymie the Wildcat attack. Miller also went 3-4 
from the plate with two RBI’s and a home run to fuel 
Vermont’s cause. Miller came within one hit of the cy- 
cle as he also doubled and singled. The homer was his 
third of the year. 

“I had good timing and was getting some good pitches 
to hit,’’ said the versatile Miller. ‘I just got into a good 
rhythm.” Of his pitching, he noted, “‘I felt a little tired 
from waiting out all the rain, but under the cir- 
cumstances | threw well.”’ The win leveled his record at 


_ 3-3 and dropped his team-leading ERA to 3.79. 


Miller’s homer came in the second inning and was the 


- first run of the game. UVM then exploded for five runs 


on four hits, while taking advantage of three UNH er- 
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Barent Rogers rounds third base before scoring last Saturday ver- 


sus Northeastern. 


rors in the third to break the game open 6-0. In UVM’s 
big inning, Pat Culumnovic led off with ground-out, 
then hot-hitting Steve Mammola singled and stole se- 
cond. Catcher Barent Rogers reached on an error, scor- 
ing Mammola. Miller then doubled, scoring Rogers. 

Robbie Stephenson lined a single into centerfield 
which was misplayed by UNH centerfielder Scott Mac- 
Donald, scoring Miller and advancing Stephenson to se- 
cond. Jimmy Companion then reached on yet another 
error, scoring Stephenson. 

Following Steve Johnson’s ground-out, freshman Mark 
Buckler doubled, scoring Companion and finishing the 
scoring with UVM well in control of the game. 

Miller was never really in trouble out on the mound 
before giving way to Greg Lefebvre in the seventh with a 
7-1 lead. Lefebvre, who hadn’t pitched since March 
18th at Richmond, is recovering from an inflamed 
rotator cuff. 

“I was just out there trying to throw strikes,” he said. 
“T thought I was capable of it and that is what I did.” 
Although he yielded a run on two hits, he fanned two 
and did not walk a batter. — 

In the second game UVM dominated once again from 
the start. Shortstop Robbie Diestel opened the game 
with a lead-off homer and Vermont never trailed after 
that. 

Holding the 1-0 lead in the second, the Catamounts 
got three runs on only two hits. Again Vermont was aid- 
ed, in a large part, by sloppy UNH fielding. After 
Stephenson led off with a single, Compaion then 
grounded out. With one out, Johnson collected the first 
of his three hits on the day with a single and error by the 
third baseman, scoring Stephenson. Buckler then walk- 
ed and Johnson went to third with a passed ball. Diestel 
then collected his second RBI of the day with a sacrifice 
fly. Culumovic then drew a walk, scoring the third run 
of the inning. 

With the score 4-0 in the fourth, UVM broke it open 
once again with the aide of poor UNH fielding. With 
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one out, Johnson doubled and went to third on a wild 
pitch by UNH starter Chris Scatt. After Buckler walked 
and Diestel popped out, Culumovic walked to load the 
bases for Mammola. Mammola hit a routine grounder to _ 
second which went threw second-baseman Jim Lucci’s 
legs and into right-field, scoring two runs. Rogers then 
singled driving home Culumovic to make the score 74. 

UVM starter Aaron Merrill worked out of jams in the 
second and third innings before giving up a two-Tun 
homer in the fifth to designated hitter Mike Levin. 
When he worked himself into some trouble in the sixth 
with a hit: batsmen and a walk, Currier pulled him for 
Lefebvre. 

Lefebvre worked out of the sixth without a run but 
struggled in the seventh giving up a pair of runs on 
hits. Said Lefebvre, “I really didnn’t have the control ! 
wanted in the second game, it was a bit of 4 
disappointment.” 

The win evened Merrill’s record at 2-2 and, despite his 
weekend performance, Currier was left optimistic about 
Lefebvre. ‘‘There is no question that he is looking bet’ 

‘ter,”” said Currier. ‘“We want him to be our stopper Ut 
of the bullpen to come in and shut things down.” 

This weekend, the Cats have a critical home setlé 
with Hartford. The Hawks are currently sitting in 
cond in the ECAC and if the Cats can take the serie’ 
they would be in very good shape going into né* 
weekend’s series against first-place Maine. 

Said pitcher Chris Rousseau, “If we could take t° 
from them (Hartford) or even pull off a sweep, it would 
be a huge lift for us going up to Maine next weekend: 

Currier has already tabbed Miller to start the open 
but he still isn’t sure who to go with for the other tW° 
games. He is considering the freshman Rousseau 
Geoff Swett. a 

Everyone on the team recognizes the importance 
this series., “Our pitching has been strong all year and . 
our bats continue to come alive there is no telling W : 
might happen,”’ said Miller. a 
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Colgate turned the tide on Vermont’s over- 


time luck with an 11-10 win on Saturday, 


reversing an 8-7 UVM overtime victory over 


Holy Cross four days earlier. 


Laxmen lose in overtime 


By ANDY RICHARDSON 
Those who live by the sword, die by the sword, or 
something to that effect. So it was for the men’s lacrosse 
team as they lost 11-10 in overtime last Monday at Col- 
gate, barely four days after capturing an 8-7 triumph in 
the final minute over Holy Cross. The defeat drops Ver- 
mont to 4-6 on the season. _, 
_ Highlights in the Cats’ performance were four goals 
and two assists from Craig Mygatt and four goals from 
Tim Shannehan. Brian Eng chipped in with 15 saves 
while taking 41 shots in a laudable performance against 
the 5-2 Red Raiders. Nevertheless, it was not enough. 


“Tt was a tough loss to take,” acknowledged at- 


. -tackman Karl Langmuir. ‘“We played a good game, one 
.of our better ones; the attack was pretty good, although I 
_wasn:t pleased with my own play. 


. ‘Basically, we need to play hard through four quarters, . 


because we let up at the end. (Vermont had an 8-5. lead 
in the third period, ultimately giving up four goals in the 
final, frame) They had a very strong home field advan- 
tage, which helped in their comeback, but we should 
shave won.” 
_ It is hard to point to any one factor for the loss, the 
team’s fourth in their last five games. It is certainly 
-worth mentioning that in addition to the tougher 
schedule in terms of opposition, Vermont has played but 
one home game out of ten contests this year. That sort of 
-Poot draw cannot be overlooked, and it will not fully 
balance out, as Vermont will play four more home games 
and one road contest. Such is general procedure, 
_ though, when adding new teams to the schedule. 
__ Maybe, though, one should look no further than the 
defense, for Langmuir admitted that the Cats ‘let up’ at 
the end. Pinning the blame on the D for this as well as 
Past losses, however, met with dubious response. “If 
) there is a problem,” said Langmuir, “‘it is that we occa- 
“Sionally slide over to one side of the field too soon, and 
»-that opens up,a man on the other side. By giving him the 
_time to take a pass and shoot, we are hurting ourselves; 
» Mat man is open. unnecessarily.” 
| Goalie Brian Eng was not about to point fingers, 
yeither,. “Individual performances are not that impor- 
yy fant,” said Eng. “All that.should count is whether or 
»Rot the team wins,” 


After a couple of rocky games early on, Eng has settled 
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down to turn in some stellar performances, a fact which 
has not gone unnoticed. “He has been doing a great 
job,”’ affirmed Langmuir. “I'd say he is 100% better than 
last year, and the scores are not always a true indicator of 
that. Any goalie will tell you that the hardest saves are 
those made against shots at the crease,” finished the at- 
tackman, ‘‘and those have been a problem for us this 
year.” 

In alluding to his earlier remarks about the team’s 
sliding too soon, his assessment is clearly similar to 
Coach Jeff Thomsen’s earlier one, that Vermont has not 
reacted terribly well to “‘unsettled’® moments (the team 
not getting back from offensive situations quickly 
enough), for the net result is the same: an open man who 
is able to get behind the defense and beat the goalie. 

Although it is reasonable to suppose there is some 
dismay over Vermont’s record among the players, such is 
not the case; in fact, they are generally quite satisfied 
with it. “It is a tougher schedule this year than we have 
ever had, and I think that is great,’’ offered Langmuir. 
“Tt is great for the program, as well. During the season it 
may be upsetting to lose more than we are accustomed 
to, but it helps the team in the long run. When you play 
tougher opponents, you get better.” It is that simple, 
and certainly a truism in any sport, except, of course, in 
baseball, if you are a team as hopelessly inept as The 
Baltimore Orioles. Anyway. 

Eng fully agreed with his teammate’s assessment. “It is 
a positive step for the Vermont program. Not only will it 
make our team better, it is going to get better kids and 
more talent up here. In the long run, it will pay off.” 

As far as immediate goals, the Vermont players have 
set realistic ones for themselves. ““‘We want to beat 
UNH, as they are our main rivals,” said Langmuir firm- 

ly. Vermont will meet the Wildcats here on May 7, in 

the season’s final game. ‘‘We’ve never beaten them, and 
this year we feel that we can.’’ Maybe, Vermont lost at 
UNH 18-13 in 1987 and fell in overtime at home 12-11 
in 86. Verily, this could be the year when the Cata- 
mounts return the favor. 

The Cats will get their next chance to see whether 
their level of competition is offering them any visible 
gains when they take on Boston College this Saturday. 
The game will be played at Centennial Field at 1:00pm. 
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Having 
Trouble 
Subletting? 


Advertise 
Your 
Apartment 
In Our 
Special 
Subletting 
Section 
In The 
4/28 
Issue. 
656-4412 


SUBSCRIBE 
TO THE © 
CYNIC 


$15 for 88/89 yr. 


Cynic Subs. 

The Vermont Cynic 
Billings Center 
Burlington, VT 


05405 


25 


26 


Nachos Se A. Onion Rings 1.95 
Cheese 1.75 Fried Mushrooms 1.95 
Beans & Cheese 1.95 Potato Skins 1.95 

Chili 1.95 Flautas 1.75 

Mexi-Pizza 2.25 Taco Basket .95/taco 

Wings 1.95 


Mondays All Mexican Beer : Adj. 
Tuesdays Bud Draft L PKS 
Coors Light Draft $1 .75 Every Day! 
Tequila shots 
Wednesdays Margaritas 
Sol 
Thursdays Gin & Tonics 
Dos XX 


CORDOBA CAFE 


AND TEQUILA BAR 


152 CHURCH ST ¢ UPSTAIRS * DOWNSTAIRS 
- 862° 6677 


WHAT KIND OF A GUY WOULD JUST STAND THERE. 
WHILE HIS FRED HAD A HEART ATTACK? 


A guy who doesn’t know CPR. The sad fact is, more people 
know how to jump-start a car than know how to save a life. 


LEARN HOW TO JUMPSTART A LIFE. LEARN RED CROSS CPR. 


American 
Red Cross 


By DAN KURTZ e | 


The purest and simplest of all sports is running. 


Back from the days when the Greeks were invaded by 
the Persians on the Plain of Marathon, a Greek runner 
ran from the sea to Athens, a distance of about 24 miles, 
to inform the people of the defeat of their would-be cop. 
querors. Upon entering the city, he uttered these words, 

“rejoice, we have conquered,” and dropped dead. 

When the first marathon was held in 1896 during the 
revival of the Olympics it was won by a Greek in a time 
that 80-year old John Kelley, who has run the last 57 
Boston Marathons, could challenge. Over time 
especially in the last twenty years, better training 
methods and improved footware have dropped the men’s 
world record to 2:06:50 when Ethiopian Belayneh Dim. 
samo clocked that in Sunday’s Rotterdam Marathon, 
Women like Grete Waitz, Joan Benoit-Samuelson, In- 
grid Kristiansen and Rosa Mota all run low 2:20 races 
and Bill Rodgers at age 40 can still run a 2:18 — ir’; 
incredible. _ 

Monday’s Boston marathon will be romero for 
two reasons: the sprint finish between Tanzanian 
Ibrahim Hussein and Juma Ikangaa of Kenya and the 
notable absence of top American runners. The two ran 
shoulder-to-shoulder for the last four miles only to see 
Hussein outkick his opponent in the last 100 yards to 
win by a second. Since this is an Olympic year, 
American hopefuls sat out Boston because they will be 
running in the next few weeks at the Olympic trials. The 
men’s will take place in the New Jersey Waterfront 
Marathon and the women’s race will be held in Pitt- 
sburgh. Not exactly a fine place to run. 

Why do these sites get to host the Olympic trials? 
Why not have the trials either in a better running en- 
vironment like Boston or Eugene, Oregon or wait until 
June or July and hold them in a city that will closely 
resemble the heat and humidity of Seoul like Atlanta or 
Miami. Having selected Pittsburgh and New Jersey is — 
neither. The purpose of the Olympic trials is to prepare 
and qualify the best possible runners fo the Olympics. | 
How are they going to run breathing the smog in Jersey 
or the steel polution in Pittsburgh? 

The infinite wisdom of the United States Olympic 
Committee, an organization that selected George Stein. _ 
brenner to head an investigation of American amateur | 


Double Faults 


| 
athletics, shocks me. They selected Pittsburgh and New : 
Jersey because these two cities bid a lot of money based 

on their heavy corporate sponsorship for the rights to | 
host the Olympic trial. It’s just not fair that AT&T and 
its sponsorship takes the trials away from a more deserv- 
ing city. | 

- USOC is more interested in taking the money through 
its monopoly of the word “‘Olympic”’, which prevents 
any other organization to use it without their permis 
sion, and their ability since Peter Ueberroth told them 
to go for the gold — the corporate gold that is. 

Since Alberto Salazar peaked with three New York 
Marathon wins fom 1980 to 1982, no American man has 
been an Olympic calibre runner. Only Benoit, the gold 
medalist in Los Angeles four years ago, can be categotiz’ 
ed as among the world’s best. 

It is ironic with all the running and runners in this — 
country that there are so few quality distance runnet. 
Why does a tiny nation like Finland of only a few 
million people constantly produce top runners? Running 
is a way of life in Finland. They are a fitness-minded 
country with cross country skiing in the winter and run 
ning in the rest of the year. 

Nevertheless, it is quite baffling that so few Americas 
are at the top of the world in the marathon. Howeveh 
sprints, hurdles, relays and long jump are constantly 
ing dominated by Americans like Edwin Moses and Carl 
Lewis. 

Sprinters are left alone, sponsored soley by theif club 
and shoe manufactorers, but marathoners have to § 

a less than honorly humiliation. 

If USOC wanted to help develop world ard 
marathoners they would. Only a few years ago; ! 
Frank Shorter and Rogers were the world’s best, but now 
no American seems capable of breaking 2:10. 

Shorter’s gold medal in Munich 16 years ago, 
ed the running boom, but the boom will bust wi 
top runners. Unless something is done, 
perad marathoner will be as outdated as the # 

oop. 
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Most students face 
along tough road 
__ alter graduation. 
‘But this should help. 


| Pre-approved credit & 400 cash back. 


If you've received or will receive your bachelor’s degree 
froma 4-year college, or graduate degree from an accredited 
institution between October 1, 1987 and January 31, 1989, you 
can qualify for Ford’s Graduate Assistance Program. 

We can give you pre-approved credit through Ford Credit 
and $400 cash back that can be used as a down payment on your. 
new Ford. Only if you buy one of the new Ford cars or trucks 
listed below and only if you take delivery by December 31, 1988. 
Ask your dealer about other retail incentives which may be 
available, too. 

For more information, call this toll-free number: 
1-800-321-1536. Or see your New England Ford Dealer today. 
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Bronco II Ranger 


. Agioaat | 
New England Ford Deale 
FORD No one i New Eputaridecs hati 
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By NICK MALTBY 

The UVM Men’s Rugby club beat the University of 
Rhode Island 32-15 on Saturday. Though expecting a 
tough battle from the larger URI side, UVM dominated 
throughout the match. 

UVM had a tough opening five minutes as URI 
pressured them on their own goal line. But try-saving 
tackles by senior scrum half T.J. Palino, senior fly half 
Tim Francis and junior eight-man Ryan McDonald 


_coupled with unyielding scrum play by UVM to blunt 


the attack. Then the potently accurate and powerful 


foot of junior fullback Tom Paynor marched UVM - 


upfield. 

With eight minutes expired in the first half, UVM put 
the first points on the board as Tom Paynor, facing a 
strong head wind, connected on a thirty-five yard penal- 
ty kick for a 3-0 lead. 

From then on Vermont continued to dominate. The 
much smaller UVM scrum toyed with URI and set up 
the next two UVM scores. 

With fifteen minutes to go in the first half junior co- 
captain Chris Ciccotelli intercepted a URI lineout pass 
and raced downfield to the URI ten yardline before be- 
ing stopped by the combined efforts of three URI players 
who finally tripped him up after a ten yard drag. The 
UVM scrum kept the pressure on until forced out of 
bounds at the URI five yardline. 

With the chance to move out of their territory, URI 
blundered and overthrew their last man in the line out. 
Senior T.J. Trombley, later injured in the game, snatch- 
ed up the loose ball and UVM gained possession. The 
ball moved out on the weak side through Tim Fancis, 
junior walk-on Dave Pennycook to Paynor who faced a 
wall of URI defenders. Burning all of them, Paynor 
scored for a 7-0 lead. 

UVM kept up the pressure, and at the half led, 15-4. 
The backs who are responsible for moving the ball up- 
field, did so with impunity and imparted bone-jarring 
tackles when on defense. The scrum, also known as the 
pack, beat the URI pack to the loose balls and won the 
ball the majority of the time in the line outs and 
scrumdowns. 

The first half belonged to UVM and their fullback, 
Paynor. While scoring two tries and connecting on a 
penalty kick and a point after attempt, Paynor also an- 
chored down the hard-hitting UVM defense. Time after 
time, his intelligent backfield play and booming kicks 


turned the tide of the URI offence and by the half the 
Rams were a beaten team. 

But UVM got cocky in the second half. After exten- 
ding the lead to 26-4, URI scored an unanswered 11 
points in the space of fifteen minutes before UVM 
regrouped. In rugby the team that scores gets to receive 
the ball and as UVM prepared to kick off after the last 
URI score, they fired themselves up. The URI eight- 
man, the last man in the scrum, caught the ball and took 
off across the field away from the UVM pack. Led by 
junior Ed Read, the UVM pack pursued, causing URI to 
rush their offense. Seeing this, Junior co-captain Marc 
Demaree skillfully backed off his man, intercepted the 
incoming pass, and ran in for the score. 

UVM didn’t let up another score and won the game 


32-15. The win was a needed shot in the arm for UVM 


_ who had lost two games in a row ptior to Saturday. 


Though neither of these games were held with all of 
their players healthy, they were both demoralizing 
losses. With a win, UVM gains precious confidence 
before heading into this weekend’s Providence 
tournament. + 

Asked about the game later, junior prop Scott Martin 
commented, ‘‘We knew they were a big team and were 
first in their league in the fall and we expected a tough, 
hard-fought game. But we came together early and they 
didn’t. It was a fun game to play.” 

““We showed those gypsies how we do it up north,” 
Read commented about the game later. Gypsy is a rugby 
term of admiration. 


‘SUMMER SUBLETS 


To share large 
house, $50/week 
utilities included, 
use of kitchen, 
washer & dryer, 
10 minute walk 
to campus, 285 
§. Willard St., 
863-9198 Larry 


Looking for 
2 bedrm apt 
start June | 
end in Sept. 


Call Jessica at 


951-6732 day 
863-4249 eves 


or Sarah at 
655-5967 


Mature Female 
no children/pet 
relocating to 
Burlington for 
study leave. 
Needs apt for 
summer and 
1988-89 
academic year 
contact Jan at: 


(518)564-2040 days 
(518)647-5204 eves 
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6 Bedroom 
Palace avail. 
June Ist. Low 
price of $180/ 
month. 16 
Lafayette place 
(near Pearl St 
Beverage) Call 
656-6707 and 
ask for Brian or } 
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a # THURSDAY 


| Emerging Individualism in Japan with 
Kuniko MIYANAGA, PH.D, John 
Dewey Lounge, Old Mill Building, 
UVM,m 4:30 pm, free & public, for 
‘info: Allan A. Andrews 656-0799 or 
962-4095, or Kuniko Miyanaga 
655-2000 ext. 2376. 


Dy 


Concert 
oe Moffatt founder of 
“Wintergreen,” 7:30 & 9 pm, Daily 
| Bread Cafe, Richmond, VT, for info: 
| 434-3148. 
R 


icky Scaggs, Memorial Auditorium, 8 
Oe, 


| film/discussion series, Fleming 
| Museum, 7 pm, free & public. 
oi eee 


4 The Right Stuff, Billings Theatre, 7 & 
930 pm. 


Academic Council meeting in 
_ Memorial Lounge, Waterman. 


| Theatre 


Annie, Lyric Theatre production at the 
| Flynn, 8 pm, call 86-FLYNN. 


2? FRIDAY 


~ Dance: Performance 


Byes 
_ UVM’s Orchesis Dance company Spr- 
* ing Performance ‘‘Kaleidoscope’’ on 
Friday & Saturday, 8 pm, Patrick Gym 
_ Dance studio, $3, free refreshments. 


) . Frank Hewitt and Lance Richbourg, 
_ Pushpin Art- Works on Paper at Galeria 


_liberace, 71 S. Willard, 7-10 pm. 


! at the Flynn, call 86-Flynn. 


ve 


n s Sextets, First Congrega- 
-hurch, Burlington, For info: 
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CALENDAR 


2 3 SATURDAY 


Film 


Dustin Hoffman in The Graduate, $2 
w/ ID, room 235 Marsh Life Science, 
7,9, 11 pm. 


Dr. No, Billings Theatre, 7, 9:30 & 
12. 


Theatre 


Annie at the Flynn, call 86-FLYNN. 


Gospel Music 


The Catholic Center at UVM 
presents an evening of Gospel Music, 
8 pm, Catholic Center, Redstone 
Campus, for info: 862-8403. 


Fair 


Under a “big top’”’ tent in Burgess 
parking lot at the Medical Center 
Hospital of Vermont, free & public, 
rain or shine, for info: Pamela Far- 


nham 865-2838. 


% 


Drug Awareness 


The Champlain Mill in Winooski will 
sponsor a Kid’s Day promoting drug 
awareness, Noon, for info: 655-9477. 


Dance 


Benefit for VT C.A.R.E.S., reception 
from 8 to 9 pm featuring UVM Top 
Cats and Cats Meow, and the band 
Just Jazz from 9-12 pm. 


Concert 


Reflections country music concerts 
every saturday this month from 2-4 
pm, University Mall. 


Demonstration 


Maple Sugar Candy Demonstrations at 
the University Mall. 


LF coxa 


Concert 
UVM Band Concert, Recital Hall, 3 


pm. 


Howie Mandel at Memorial 
Auditorium, 7:30 pm, tickets are 
$17.50. 


21, 1988 


Dance 


Square Dance, free at the UVM Farm 
on Spear, sponsored by the UVM 
Dairy Club, 5:30 pm. 


Film 
Spaceballs, Billings Theatre, 7 & 9:30. 


Animator: A Norman McLaren 
Sampler, Contois Auditorium, City 
Hall, 7 pm, $4 general, $2 members, 
$12 annual, available at the door, 


Theatre 


Annie at the Flynn, 6:30 pm, call 
86-Flynn 


2 5 MONDAY 


Ag Life Sci Day 


From 10-2 pm on Bailey Beach the 
College of Agriculture and Life 
Science Day. 


Honors 


The College of Agriculture and Life 
Sciences will be honoring their 
students in an Honors Day Ceremony 
at 3:30 pm in the Benedict 
Auditorium in the Marsh Life 
Sciences Building, a reception will 
follow at approximately 4:45 pm. 


ae 


2 6 TUESDAY 


Lecture 


Creative Positive Behavior in Your Child, 
7-8 pm, Medical Center Hospital of 
VT, Burgess Assembly Hall, for info: 
865-2278. 


Feminist Practice: A Transformation 
Process for the Profession, followed by a 
panel discussion, Fleming Museum, 4 


pm, call Ann Pugh at 656-1332. 


Handmade Films and Slides, with 
Stephanie Maxwell, 5 pm., 301 
Williams Hall. 


Ballet 


Giselle, performed by the Oakland 
Ballet a Repertory program at the 
Flynn, 8 pm. 


2 7 WEDNESDAY 


Lecture 
Art of the Great Depression, Ronald 


Slayton, painter and former curatorof 
Wood Art Gallery, 12:15 pm, $2, 
members and UVM free. 


Stress in Kids, 7-8 pm, Medical Center 
Hospital of. VT, Burgess Assembly 
Hall. 


Concert 


UVM Percussion Erisemble Concert in 
the Recital Hall, 3 pm. 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


Treasurer 


oe eas The SA is now accepting applications 
for SA Treasurer, applications are 
available in the SA office in Billings, 
deadline is Tuesday, April 26. 


— Concert Internships 
~ SA Concerts and WRUV present an Available at the Office of the Chit- 
outdoor concert, FREE, with Scream- tenden County Public Defender, 127 
ing Brocoli, Ninja Custodian, an NYC’s Pine St., Burlington. Course credit 
K. Rouge, * 30 pm, faont. of Billings may be arranged. Please call Louise 
; and Williams on Friday, 29th of Apa Goodrich for info. 863-6323. 


TRE ATMENT 5 Nominations 


All faculty, students and alumnae who 


Bulimia Nervosa Treatment Program, a have graduated within the past year 
: study of this eating disorder will be are urged to concider nominations for 
conducted through the Pscyhology & the Kroepsch-Maurice awards for 
Psychiatry Depts at UVM. Free treat- outstanding teaching during the 
ment, confidential, in Burlington this previous 12. months at UVM. Forms 
summer. Contact Debbie Srebnik or available at SA office & Dean’s office, - 
Mark Detzer at 656-2661. due May 2, 1988. 


ON GOING EXHIBITS 
Through April 27, 1988 Through May 12, 1988 


Vern. Holman, 24 photographs from Greg Blasdel ‘‘Recent Work’’ at the 
Greece, Egypt, Bermuda and the U.S., Gallery, L/L Center. 


President’s Wing, Waterman 
Through May 22, 1988 
Through May 6, 1788 aoe ees American Art: 


ange Three From New York - Clay Works, Highlights of the Permanent Collection of 
oe Francis Colburn Gallery. the Whitney Museum of American Art, 
we ‘ Ist floor East Gallery and Marble 


Court at the Fleming. 
Thiougn uf AD Through June 12, 1988 
Ceramic Traditions of the American 


Southwest, 2nd Floor east Gallery at American Art of the 1930's, 1st Floor 
the Fleming. West Front Gallery at the Fleming. 
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UVM cheer leader 


ORK STUDY 
DENTS - work 
tdoors in beautiful 
ting alone and with 
hers; mowing, tree 
re, trail cleaning. 
ied car, $.22 per mile 
mbursement, flexible 
purs, potential 
ference, $5/hr. poten- 
1, 863-5744. 


mer on the Lake: 
inp Hochelaga, YM- 
A resident & day 
mp for girls in S. 
ero, VT is filling the 
llowing staff positions 
summer ‘88: Nurse, 
rts & Crafts, Head of 
Jaterfront, Waterfront 
aff, and Chauffeur. 
or info & applications 
all 862-7520. 


ummer painting posi- 
ions in Fairfield Coun- 
y CT , eam money 
hile you tan, good 
onuses, great benefits, 
glaries start at $5 & 
ip, call Dave 656-7605. 


ob opportunities at 
mall country inn for 
Summer and Fall term. 
ave a conciderable 
mount of money. 
small VT Inn, offering 
competitive salary, 
eeking hard-working 
students for 2 positions: 
))Full-time waitress, 
and 2) General position 
with duties including: 
dishwashing, cleaning, 
yatdwork and other odd 
Obs. Committment re- 
Diced lune 12th 
ough November 6th. 
ll (802) 874-4140. 


y the outdoors? Be 
Outing Club House 
ager this summer, 
ne through August. 
hrs/wk, flexible 


S To GAIN A 
INATION? 


mont 
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Growing Hebrew 
school is looking for 
Hebrew and _ Social 
Studies teachers - all 
grade levels. Tuesday or 
Wednesday afternoons. 
$11-$12/hour. Ex- 
perience appreciated, 
but not a must. Call 


862-5125. 


American Camping 
Assoc. (NY) will make 
your application avail. 
to over 300 camps in 
the Northeast. Posi- 
tions avail: all land and 
watersports, arts & 
crafts, drama, music, 
dance, tripping, nature, 
R.N.’s, M.D.’s, Aides, 
kitchen, maintenance. 
College credit 
available. call or write 
for application: 
American Camping 
Association, 43 W. 23 
St., Dept (VT), New 
York, NY 10010, 
1-800-777-CAMP. 


HELP WANTED: 
CARPENTER & 
CARPENTER’S 
ASSISTANT, Ex- 
perienced in house con- 


_struction to work on 


crew for summer ‘88. 
Contact Mike at: 
Geometrics, Inc. 


~ 863-3827. 


Howard Johnson’s 
Restaurant, . White 
River Junction. Apply 
now for summer posi- 
{10 Ness C0. 05S, 
dishwashers, wait staff, 
buspersons- all shifts, 
exp./inexp., offer train- 
ing: pay tips. 


SUSM MER 
OPPORTUNITY- Fine 
residential camp for 
girls in VT seeking 
Wi ORS 2Me 2s ens —N 
counsellors/instructors, 
mid-June through mid- 
August. Gymnastics, 
tennis, sailing, riding, 
canoeing, 
drama, ceramics, arts & 
crafts, fieldsports, tripp- 
ing instructors, and 
secretary. Non- 
smokers, good 
character and love of 
children. Call or write 
Lochearn Camp, Box 
500, Post Mills, VT 
05058. (802) 333-4211. 


waterfront, . 
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CLASSIFIED 


SUMMER NANNY, 
creative, energetic per- 
son ‘to care for 45 yr. 
old boys. Flexiblew 
hours, live in possibile, 
car helpful. Call 
658-6852 eves. 


Steward at Mallets Bay 
Boat Club, must be 18 
yts. old, entails pro- 
viding launch service 
from club to member’s 
boats, must have 
previous boating ex- 
perience. Contact Sally 
Hynes 879-0663. 


MISC. 


CONCERT!!! Next 
Friday, the 29th of 
April at 4 pm outside 
infront of Billings and 
Williams. FREE!! 
Screaming Brocoli, Ninja 
Custodian, and from 
NYC: K. Rouge. 


STUDY/WORK/LIVE 
OVERSEAS! Tradi- 
tions Abroad helps 
travelers plan overseas 
adventures. 1 year 
subscription ($15): 4 
issues, annual Educa- 
tional Travel Directory, 
free Guide to Living 
Overseas. Traditions 
Abroad, P.O. Box 
344-3340, Amherst, 
MA 01004. 


Student Entrepreneurs 
Xpand Wealth and In- 
dependence can be 
yours owning business 
netting thousands, 
Minicourses in: 
Publishing, Advertis- 
ing, Travel, 976 
Pho n.e.s=.-C-a ll 
1-802-229-4737 for 
recorded 
announcement! 


Warm, caring, profes- 
sional couple would 
like to adopt a newborn 
child. Call Gregg & 
Judy (603) 868-2414. 


ADOPTION: Loving 
couple, physician and 
ps. r0logist, deeply 
wishes to adopt 
newborn. Welcoming 
warm family, love, op- 
portunities! Expenses 
paid. Legal, confiden- 
tial. Call Ellie/Alan 
collect (212) 724-7942. 


BUT PeoPre ang 
Bound To see 
THReven iT, 


RENT A_ FAMILY 
CAM P FOR 
GRADUATION 
WEEK, 3 bedroom (7 
person) camp on lake 
will allow your family 
to make their trip wor- 
thwhile and save 
money too. $300 per 
week. Volleyball, 
towboat, fireplace. 
Phone 862-3439, An- 
drew Herberg. 


If you are interested in 
owning an apt. in Hill 
Gardens below market 
cost and avoiding all 


realtor fees and commis- 


sions, please call Mark 
at 862-4951. Great 


investment opportunity. 


FOR SALE 


Mtn bike, Ross Mt. St. 
Helens, 22’, ac- 
cessories, excellent 
condition, 2 seasons, 


$295.00, 862-0813. 


GUITAR AMP, 
Roland cube 60, great 
shape, overdrive! 60 
watts, 1 12” spkr, $250 
new, now $150, call 


Brendan at 864-6449. 


1980 VW Rabbit, stan- 
dard, AM/FM stereo 
cassette, sun visor $550 
or b.o., call Jessica: day 
0-5-1 = 6:73.25 fewe 
863-4249. 


‘19 Ford Granada, 4 
dr., automatic, diligent- 
ly maintained, $700, 
658-6975. 


One year old full size 
mattress and box spr- 


ing, graduating senior 
must sell, better than a 
futon, asking $200 or 


bto-,. call “Liz at 
658-4877 


message. 


QUEEN: SIZE 
WATERBED 2 years 
old - semi waveless mat- 


tress, heater, pedestal, 
great 


863-6110, 
negotiable. 


We want to buy your 


couch or E-Z chair, 


please give us a call 


863-8312. _ 


VA Hot $0 BURE 
ABOUT THAT, 


levave a 


condition - 
' SLEEP IN COMFORT 

next year! Call Steve at 
price 


TO THE BEVERLY 
PIS EB eae E:S 
THEME: Come on 
listen to my story of a 
rabbit named Bink, 
Star of Life in Hell, a 
strip that makes you 
think. Well one day 
Bink was feelin’ kinda 
low, so he came up with 
the plan to make some 
dough. Merchandising 
that is. Fun garb. Com- 
fy T’s. Well the first 
thing you know the 
shirts began to sell. 
Bink’s kinfolk — said: 
“This ain’t so bad for 
Hell!’’ They said: 
“Hooray for Californy 
and all its glam and 
gloss!”” So Binky paid 
his rent and he stayed 
right there in Los 
Angeles, that is. Swim- 
ming pools. Obscure 
cartoonists, (Instrumen- 
tal break.) The School 
Is Hell classic T-Shirt. 
S,M,L,XL. $12.50 
postpaid. Checks or 
M.O. payable to Life in 
Hell, Po Box 36E64, 
Los Angeles, CA 
90036; please include 
ad. 


TRAVEL 


- CO-ED. BICYCLE 


TOURS-COLORADO 
ROCKIES 1988. Meet 


students from 


across 
U.S. Tours include: 
Whitewater rafting, 


jeeping, meals, lodging, 
complete van suppcrt. 
College Cycle Tours, 
(313) 357-1370. 


NOTES 


Chandler- meet me at 
the fountain on the 
green Friday night at 
11:00. I promise I’ll be 
there. From the girl 
who stood you up three 
times. 


Did you know that 
Samuel K. Doe failed 
out of UVM and went 
to Monrovia State in- 
stead? Actually we 
don’t have any proof of 
this, but the captain of 
ALL sports teams can 
confirm this. Don’t 
forget the four ‘‘D’’s. 


BUT CORA, IT'S A BuATaMT sHam! 
A PERSON CAN'T QUST HIDE BEND 

A WELL KNOWN NAME, MAKE FALE 
PROmISes, Decewe THe PUBLIC AGoUT 
WIS IDENTITY Awd INTENTIONS... 


1se'T sturio! 
NEVER GET AWAY With (7)! 


THE AMER cag Puc 


You'us 


Jim, you know what 
would look good on you 
this summer? I’ll show 
you tonight! I think 
you'll like it! Love you! 
Laurie 


Question of the week: 
Why did Frosty have a 
big smile on his face? 
Answer: He heard a 
snowblower coming! 
Merry Christmas!! 


-Aube, Thank you for 
all the fun we’ve been 
having; you’ve con- 
vinced me that you’re 
HOT, I mean all those 
nights together since 
Pearl’s. You’ve con- 
vinced me that you’re 
better in bed than any 
girl. | know we'll always 
be together. God you 
turn me on!! Love 
always Alan. 


S.B. does not have 
stinky boosch, believe 
me I know. M.R. 


Rosenchin- Nice 
Dukey! Looks like you 
owe Chever a new war- 
drobe! Leno & Lace. 


To The Mystery Man 
and Matt- We were 
sorry to hear about the 
cat you ran over, let us 
know where to send 
flowers. 


| |.ave the Tri Delt rock 
& will not give it back 
unless you give me a 
reason to paint it. 


Ah! Ha! Son of a bitch! 
Haute la graine de ma 
sandwiche! 


A & C Stowe was a 
blast, lot’s of vino, 
gourmet dinner, and of 
course those indispensi- 
ble, funky, white 
cigarettes. Why didn’t 
we do it sooner? Well 
spring is here so forget 
academics, grab a six, 
or several and meet for 
frisbee in the sun. 
ahhh...heaven at last. 
The Cape is not far 
away, a weekend of par- 
tying madness!! Let’s go 
nuts -M. 


Rape, Burn, Pillage, 
Plant Harvest... 
Thanks Pete. 


To our future fucker of 
a roommate: if you 
want to find-us Satur- 
day morning call us. 


We'll be sleeping over 


with the boys, Hope 
you have a good night 
too! The little fuckers. 


Anaconda- You’re a 
wonderful stress doctor! 
“Let’s let boring people 
talk about ‘‘us’ and 
continue our fun with 
Powerhouse. Thanks 
for the Caa...rona. 
Cassandre Erte. 


Yvonne- Ruben James 
don’t forget your rub- 
bers. What is next way 
we'll almost get ar- 
rested? P.S. Have a silk 
shirt I can borrow? 


Chrissy O- What would 
I do without you? 
Thank-you, thank-you 
for being you and my 
friend. A toast to an in- 
finite number of fun 


times to come!! Love 
you -MJL. 


To One Member Of 
The Three Ladies’ 
Massage Parlor: It’s 
been so long since I’ve 
seen you. Last semester 
we started at the 
‘‘beginnings’’ and 
caught a movie or a 
drink almost every 
week. This semester I 
haven’t seeen you since 
chopsticks! Give me a 
call...and watch the 
mail, you never know 
what might arrive. I’ll 
call you soon...B 


T.W.1.H.- Finn broke 
Funk’s long-standing 
early boot record Sat... 
Hobey Baker winner 
Robb Stavber played an 
exhibition game at the 
Rasputin Field House 
and stopped Zambert 
on a break away. He 
also deflected tough 
shots by Stump and 
Walsh... Reillo and 
Schu, the Atlanta 
Braves of suave, got ic- 
ed by two-fifths of the 
First Year Student class 
to tie Hench’s all-time 
major league record... 
Eckman stayed home to 
smoke some South 
Bronx gold and crank 
his Dokken CDs... 
GHAFH 


Hey you- You may have 
a pleasure palace but 
you still need help with 
being understanding 
sometimes. You know | 
hate arguing. Why 
can’t we both mellow 
out? I learned 
something this week: 
having the whole world 
to choose from can 
have disadvantages too. 
Hell, maybe I am grow- 
ing up! Next week it’s 
your turn for a_per- 
onal... ove, me. 


Nancy- What is that 
big smile on your face 
for???? Cathy 


“Jim, doesn’t your 
brother Sam live on 
this planet?” 


SORRY 


We: apologize if your 
personal did not run 
this week. Due to an 
overload we are forced 
to postpone those not 
seen this week until 

next issue. Thank you. 


POLICY 


We reserve the right to 
categorize, edit and 
refuse personal ads. You 
may not use names, 
street addresses or 
telephone number as 
contact information. 
We do not want and 
will not accept advertis- 
ing that has a purely 


sexual objective or that . 


offers anything of 
monetary value in ex- 
change for companion- 
ship. We will not ac- 
cept illegible ads not 
accompanied by pay- 
ment. Classification of 
ads is entirely at our 
discression, priority can 
not be prearranged. 


Oise Tir KENNEDY 
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Any beer brewed with natural hops has a natural enemy. The sun. Because 
when exposed to light, it takes on a “skunky” smell. And a worse taste. : 

Bud's one beer that’s made the natural way With no additives or preservatives. 
So we make sure it never sees the light of day It’s brewed in the dark. And 
packaged in a brown bottle, to keep it that way 

So next time you reach for a cold Bud? you can count on 
that consistently clean, crisp taste. Because quality isrit <i 
something we take lightly 3 

Light protection. It’s just one of the reasons why FOR 
Budweiser has remained the King of Beers. for over 110 years 


" PUEASE RECYCLE OUR ALUMINUM CANS ; 
UUUWEISER®>KING OF BEERS®>< 198@ ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC *ST LOUIS, MO 
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UVM has some $36 million invested in the stock market, in- 
cluding $600,488 in Philip Morris, a major tobacco company. 
The American Medical Association (AMA) sent a request to 
the University that it divest of its holdings in tobacco. The 
Committee on Socially Responsible Investments has examined 
the issue and will recommend to the Investment Committee of 
the Board of Trustees that the Philip Morris stock not be sold. 

Instead, the committee has drafted a proxy statement in an 
effort to change Philip Morris from within. If the statement is 


Cr by the Board, they expect to send it to all holders of 


ili Philip Morris stock to be voted on in time for the annual 
meeting next spring. 

The proxy calls for an end to all advertising and promotion 
of tobacco products including billboards, magazine and 
newspaper ads, and publicity from the sponsorship of public ac- 

© rersestivities. This is designed “‘to improve public health by reducing . 

“the pressure for people to begin smoking, especially younger 

people who are much more heavily influenced by advertising 
than are older people,” according to the resolution. 

Arthur Woolf, UVM economics professor and committee 

member, said that the ultimate goal of this proxy is to decrease 

2 the number of smokers by eliminating the recruitment of 
| : new smokets. 


a, He added a per- 
sonal belief that 

vi : tobacco com- 
eae pany stock 
eo aeeegee Sw Onn dno t 
ea mn . decrease in 
cael | se value even _ if 
2 Re . = ata Ss - advertising 


disappeared 
Bs across the board. “If all cigarette companies im- 
a plemented this proxy, they would merely be forced into other 
i vareas of consumer merchandising,” he said. Philip Morris 
already owns General Foods, the Seven-Up Company, and 
ae , Miller Brewing. . 
He ee, In addition, the members of the committee plan to draft a 
proxy on the issue of economic conversion, or the gradual 
transferrence of resources from the tobacco industry to the pro- 
iy duction of less harmful goods. This is one of the future goals of 
Ue the committee because, according to member Eric Broque, 
please turn to page 12 
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Invested money in millions of dollars 


LOCA L/STATE/NATIONA L 


.- every single one 


Gegat 


~ STEPHEN MOUNT | 


Manholes such as this one throughout Burlington have been painted with white or yellow paint, left over from Burlington Streets Depart- 
ely that Burlington has about 3,000 manholes. The manholes were painted so that 


ment road painting projects. Streets estimates conservativ 


Streets could get an accurate aerial photo montage of them, as currerit maps are schematic only. 


Campus 


demise of Greeks 


(CPS)—Gettysburgh | Col- 
lege in Pennsylvania may 
kick its fraternities and 
sororities off campus . in 
May. 

Gettysburgh’s Faculty 
Senate approved a motion 
in mid-April to ask the 
Board of Trustees to abolish 
greek houses, saying they 
encouraged sexism, elitism, 
and ‘‘demeaned intellectual 
pursuits.” 

The trustees, college 
President Charles Glassick 
said, will consider the mo- 
tion at their May meeting, 


and will give campus greeks . 


— who make up 63 percent 
of the student body — a 
chance to plead their case. 
In March, Stanford 
University officials gave 
greek organizations warn- 
ings they would have to 
come up with ‘‘non- 
discriminatory” ways of 
choosing memebrs by 1989, 
or face being banned. 
Meanwhile, members of 
Yale University’s chapter of 
the Zeta Beta Tau fraternity 
say no one came to its April 


— Sanders discusses Socialism in America with 


By JOE BELL 

Socialism in America was 
the topic of an informal 
speech presented by con- 
gtessional candidate and 
Burlington Mayor Bernard 
Sanders Tuesday night at 
the L/L Fireplace Lounge. 
Sander’s remarks turned out 

_ to be more of a critical 

review of American 
society’s money equals 

- power oriented ‘‘establish- 
ment,” as he continually 
teferred to it. . 

According to Sanders, 
“The major political pro- 
blem that we have in this 
country today is that people 
are not hearing alternatives 
to the system as it presently 
exists. People have a gut 
feeling that there is 
something wrong with the 
way we are living, and the 
priorities 
They are not hearing ideas, 
we are not seeing a move- 
ment which is addressing 

the real problems facing 
this country.’’ Sanders went 
on to address these pro- 
blems which he considers 
the “‘real’’ realities of life in 
America. “The reality that 
isn’t discussed in the news 
or on TV,” he said. 

The reality, said Sanders, 
“is that we have the poten- 
tial to provide a decent 
standard of living for 
everyone; yet in fact what 
we have in this country is 
an extremely unfair and 
unequal distribution of 
power. 

“Everybody knows that, 
and yet people don’t talk 


i 


cluding people’s 


in this nation. — 


about it too often, because 
that really isn’t confirmed 


in the news or on TV,” said- 


Sanders. 

It is not fair, and it is not 
right, according to Sanders, 
that the wealthiest 10 per- 
cent of the U.S. population 
owns 83 percent of the 
wealth in this country, (ex- 
private 
homes). “‘What ends up 
happening when so few 
own so much? That wealth 
enables them to make more 
money, to have more 
wealth, and have more 
power,” said Sanders. _ 

“The richest people are 
getting richer, the poorest 
people are getting poorer, 
and the middle class is hav- 
ing a harder time surviv- 
ing,” he continued. Referr- 
ing to a current article in 
BusinessWeek magazine, 
Sanders exclaimed that the 
top chief executive officers 
for America’s major cor- 
porations, this year saw an 
average increase of 48 per- 
cent in personal income, 
while, according to 
Sanders, the average worker 
today is lucky to get a 5 per- 
cent increase. “In the last 
year, we have seen almost a 
doubling of the number of 
billionaires, from 22 to 41, 
while 3 million people sleep 
on the streets of America.” 

What that kind of wealth 
means to the people who 
possess it, according to 
Sanders, is power. “In 
terms of political power, 
candidates go looking to 
wealthy people and cor- 


‘networks, 


porations for money. The 
fact is that one-third of the 
U.S. Senate are 
millionaires,’ said Sanders. 
According to Sanders, ‘‘it is 
the job of people like (Presi- 
dent) Reagan to protect the 
very, very wealthy people 
who put them into power.” 

Protecting the interests of 


-the wealthy is also the role 


of the major broadcasting 
according to 
Sanders. ‘‘General Electric, 
which owns NBC, is a very 
major corporation, which 
under Reagan was making 
huge profits and paying 


nothing in taxes because of 


the tax scams that Reagan 
had developed. Do you 
think you are going to see, 
on television, the real reali- 
ty that goes on in American 
life? I think you are not,” 
said Sanders, referring to 
the coverage of Nicaragua 
over the last few years, 
“which has been one lie 
after another coming out of 
the Reagan Administration 
which has been dutifully 
reported by the mass 
media,”’ he continued. 

“The television you (the 
students) see, will not be 
presenting you points of 
view, by and large, which 
will be critical of the people 
who own this country; 
basically, the main function 
of television is to sell the 
products that appear on 
television, not to get you 
too upset about things,” 
said Sanders. 

Reaffirming the perpetua- 
tion of the status quo, 


Sanders’ next attack was 
aimed at higher education, 
specifically the members of 
the Boards of Trustees of 
America’s universities, call- 
ing them, ‘almost without 
exception, large and suc- 
cessful businessmen and 
women.’ According to 
Sanders, “‘these people are 
doing well in society, and 
their reward for doing well 
is that they can make deci- 
sions determining your 
education. 

“The focus of the univer- 
sities becomes to basically 
educate you (the student) to 
fit into the system, not to 


orient you to try to change 
the system,” he said. 

In response to the pro- 
blems with society as he 
sees them, Sanders said, 
“we need to take a critical 
look at our city, at our state, 
and our nation, and try to 
bring about some changes. 
Start off with the proposi- 
tion that we think things 
are bad, and try to organize 
people to bring about a 
change.”’ 

“To bring about this 
change, one has to have a 
vision deeper than what 
generally Democratic- 


Republican politicians will 


Brownie cookie sales rise 


By KATHRYN 
SCHWARTZ 

Brownie Troop 688 faces 
a brighter season, thanks to 
an article which appeared 
on the front page of the 
Burlington Free Press on 
Friday April 15th. 

The article, entitled 
“Brownies glum over 
cookie glut,’’ was accom- 
panied by a photograph of 
two girls, seven years of age, 
completely surrounded by 
packed cartons of Thin 
Mints, Classic Creams, and 
Jubilees. 

This feature article 
enumerated the difficulties 
that Troop 688 had had 
selling the cookies. 1,032 
boxes of cookies remained 
unsold after this year’s sell- 


ing campaign, due to an 
overconfident plan to sell 
extra cookies. The profits 
from the extra cookie sales 
were supposed to go toward 
a trip and new uniforms. 
The inability’ to ac- 
complish the extra sales had 
left these girls with no pro- 
fit because they were left 
with so many unsold boxes. 
Morale soon dropped and 


some of the troops even ex- _ 


pressed a lack of enthusiasm 

towards selling cookies in 

the future. ; 
The prospects for the new 


season were looking quite | 


dismal until the troop 
received this unexpected 
publicity. 

As a result of this article, 
an anonymous donor con- 


The Vermont Cynic 


consider 


3 ‘‘general- interes, 
meeting” in New Haven, | 

_ An unnamed Zpr 
member blamed th, 
meeting’s failure on public). | 
ty about ZBT’s March 3 
suspension at the Univer. 
ty of Pennsylavania, the 
Yale Daily News reported, 
Penn banned its ZBT _ 
chapter for violating cam. 
pus rules by hiring two strip. 
‘pers to perform at a rush 
function in October, 1987 » 
Strippers also have spark. 
ed debate at the Univeristy 
of California. at Davis, 
where freshmen in the 7 
veterinary medicine school | 
hired a woman to take her 
clothes off in the March 1] 
class of Professor Norman oF 
Baker. , ce 
In the aftermath, Elaine 
Fingerette, a student in the — 
class and coordinator of the — 
campus’s Rape Prevention 
and Education Program, 
released a statement calling 
the striptease a form of sex. 
ual harassment that 
violated university policies, 
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students _ 


talk about,” said Sanders. 
“Does society want you to 
be intelligent, creative, 
thoughtful people, or would 
it prefer you to be nice cogs 
in the machine, doing what __ 
you are told to do? I would 
say the latter is true,” said 
Sanders. a a } 

To support this, Sanders 
said that half the people in 
the U.S. do not vote | 
anymore, and most non — 
voters are poor, working, of — 
young people. Do you think — 
that a nation capable of | 
putting people on the moon | 


please turn to page 8 


after artide | 


tributed $1,000 to the — 
downtrodden Troop. Other 
cookie fans who were in- 
formed of 688’s troubles 
soon snatched up the te 
maining boxes. ne 
The 18 Troop members 
made about $1,600 all 
together. This money will ' 
be put toward merit badges — 
and the establishment of @ 
small savings account. 
More importantly, these — 
Brownies will aquire theit 
much needed new 
‘uniforms. Troop 688 is 
graduating to the Junior — 
Girl Scout standing next 
season, and the cookie sale — 
success has enabled the pul’ — 
chase of the new uniforms — 
so that they may take on 
their new status in style. i 
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"By JONAH HOUSTON 


lay McInemey is the author of two 
Sie novels) Brighe Lights, Big 
City een. He a 
misti spokesman for the ‘y 
pie generation and widely acid: 
as 5 difinitive source for the go- 
ings on of the ‘younger’ generation. 
Mclnemey is currently working on 
his third novel which should be 
published toward the end of this 
year. The Cynic reached 
McInerney at a writer’s colony in 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 

Cynic: Do you have a 
childhood experience that had 
the most impact on who you are 
as a person today? 

McInerney: I don’t think I 
had a single one. I think that 
the most influential thing from 
my childhood was a succession of 
moves. I moved almost every 
year that I was growing up. That 
definately had an impact on the 
kind of person I became and pro- 
bably on my becoming a writer. 
My father was in marketing for a 
multi-national company. He 
would be transfered every time 


he would successfully perform his 


job, which was essentially 
- trouble-shooting in new markets. 
So we’d go wherever he went. I 


. would change schools. 


Sometimes it was in the States, 
sometimes it was in Europe. It 
was a y way to grow up. 

Cynic: You say this had 
‘something to do with why you 
became a writer? 


McInerney: Well, I think it 


. had something to do with 


~ developing a writer’s sensibility 


fs 


Pt 


insofar as there is such a thing. | 
havethis suspicion that writing 
comes from a certain sense of 
dislocation or a something that 
isn’t quite whole, something that 


~ isn’t quite square with the world. 
: I think 


if you are perfectly at 

~ ease with the world as it is then 
‘you wouldn’t go through all the 

/ trouble of trying to make up.a 
new one, It’s a pain in the ass 

_ basically. 


Cynic: As. far as Bright Lights, | 


Big City goes, it sort of broke 


_ market, and you were 


the ground for your sort of 
writing, addressing the yuppie 
en 
clumped together with Bret 
Ellis’ Less Than Zero and David 
Levitt’s Family Dancing, do you 


~ see any further developments in 
_ this market or do you think it 


. _ number of si 


was a flash in the pan? 
McInerney: I think there’s a 

ificant writin; 
careers that have begun in the 
last two years. People approx- 
imately my age, anywhere from 

20 to 30. Some of those careers 
look like they will be significant. 


I certainly take my own career 


> 


very seriously. I’m going to be 
_around for a long time to come. 
_It hard to say exactly what all 
e circumstances were that con- 
_ tributed to a boom in fiction by 
younger writers now. Part of it is 
demographic, there is a certain 
kind of population bulge is com- 
ing of age now and I think for’ 
one reason or another more of us 
are writing than were in the 
past. Even in the seventies there 
was not as much fiction. Some of 
it is good _and | think that it ‘can 
only be good if publishers are in- 
terested. I know when | decided 
to ee Bright Lights, Big City 
nobo y was breaking down any 
ors looking for new young 


~ writers. 1 would rather see 4 first 


novel by somebody who was 25 


aK pee published than another cook 


te 
~ od 


__. tainly not haa collection of 


> 


_ “v of.attention but I think it’s all to 


. Since publisher’s resources 


_ are limited, I’m glad that atten- 
* tion. is being focused on fiction. 


There’s a lot of chafe out there 


.. along:with the wheat, I’m not 


ey 


ves 
mie” 


ee al he 


» Teading books than watching 
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- 80ing to namie names but cer- 
Stories’ that had been published 
ein: the last’ 


‘three years'is worthy © 


, the more’that are. 
hed. Time will tell. You 
Know, I'd rather have people 


en ‘ 
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; 
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INTERVIEW: Big 


Cynic: Every writer has some 
sort of a vision, do you find that 
your change with each new 
work or does it remain fairly 
consistent, are there reoccurring 
themes in your work? 

McInerney: The deepest con- 
cerns don’t change but certainly 
in my first two books I tried to 
write two different books. I tried 
to write a second book that 
would expand and broaden my 
powers as a writer, and wouldn’t 
repeat what I had done before. 
Some writers write the same 
book over and over, that’s an in- 
teresting approach. Writers like 
Ernest Hemingway more or less 
fall into that camp. James Joyce 
wrote a radically different book 
each time out. I’m not proposing 
to put myself in any of that com- 
pany except to say that I would 
rather do something a little dif- 
ferent each time. At the same 
time, both of my books had cer- 
tain themes in common, a theme 
of alienation of a world perceiv- 
ed to be foreign, one world was 
New York and the other was 
Japan. But actually, thematically, 
their concern was pretty consis- 
tent. Both books concerned, in 
very different ways, one by imer- 
sion the other by removal, my 
concern with the attempt to 
establish some kind of values in 
a plathly materialistic society. In 
any event, I hope that my books 
are recognizably my own, at the 
same time I’m not going to 
repeat a successful formula, | 
hope. 

Cynic: In a recent article in 
Rolling Stone P.J. O’Rourke said 
of your Bright Lights, Big City 
society that it didn’t really exist, 
he went out looking for it and 
couldn’t find one. What is your 
reaction to this? 

McInerney: I think what P.J. 
was getting at, and I’ve talked to 
him about this, was that essen- 
tially, Bright Lights like other fic- 
tion was a heightened reality. 
And. unfortunately, nothing quite 
that interesting existed 
downtown. But I think he’s also 
saying that the club scene, in- 
sofar as it was ever interesting, 
had become decadent and tired 
and self-conscious. That’s my 
guess about what he was saying 
since I’ve talked to him. I think 
that there’s always a problem 
because many people identified 
with the glamour of Bright Lights 
and they don’t notice the irony. 
And I’m not celebrating that 
kind of life, nor am I saying that 
that’s exactly the kind of life 
that any one person has lived. 
But I am saying that it is in 
some way representative of our 
time, I guess. 

Cynic: Bright Lights got the 
lion’s, share of your literary 
praise, do you sit down and 
think, ‘This is it, I’ve reached 
my paragon.” or what are you 
looking to move on to? 

McInerney: Actually, in a lot 
or corners, a lot of people who 
did not like Bright Lights did like 
Ransom. In Europe, actually, 
Ransom seems to be taken much 
more seriously than Bright Lights. 
It was a knee-jerk reaction to my 
second book, no matter what it 
was, which was a kind of reac- 
tion against the success of Bright 
Lights, Big City and since I was 
expecting it it didn’t come as a 
big surprise to me. But no, I 
don’t think I have reached the 
apex of my abilities because I 
feel like I’m capable of a lot 
more than I did in either of 
those two books. And in a lot of 
ways | feel like I’m doing that in 
my current novel. Which is, | 
hope, nearing completion and is 
bigger than either of those two. 
And | would assume better. 

Cynic: What do you see when 
you look at - Bright Lights now, 
what do you see in retrospect? 
McInerney: I have a very fond 
feeling for it; probably the same 
way you feel for your child. | 
must say I haven’t read it in 


about two years. I still read parts 
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book, bright future 
Jay McInerney expounds 


upon his life as a writer 
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McINERNEY 
BRIGHT LIGHTS, 


“A rambunctious, deadly inne novel that goes 
right for the mark— the human heart.” 
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of it but, well, I kind of love the 
book myself yet I must say I’m 
somewhat surprised by the suc- 
cess of it. It is easy in retrospect, 
everybody telling me, or telling 
the American public all the 
reasons what this was such a big 
success but none of this was ap- 
parent to me while I was writing 
it, or to my editors, or to my 
publishers, nobody thought it 
was going to be a successful 
book. They thought it was a 


peculiar literary novel of a sort 


_ that might possibly be published 


by a university press so I’m 
aleatantly surprised by the atten- 
tion that it has received, at the 
same time I feel sort of protec- 
tive of it in that a lot oF eople 
reacted to what they ‘ead about 
the book and not the book itself 
and the idea that I’m some sort 
of spokesman for yuppies is silly 
because that charactor in the 
book, so far as I understand yup- 
pies their religion is success, and 


‘ this is a book about a loser. It’s 


clear to me that a lot of people 
talk about the book without hav- 
ing read it and I’ve come to 
stand for something that is not 
contained. But that’s what you 
do when you publish a book, you 


send it out into the world and 
it’s no longer yours. And it’s 
even more true when a movie is 
comming which is the case of this 


Cynic: How did you feel 
about that when Hollywood ap- 
proached you about movie 
rights? 

Mclnerney: | thought it was a 
kick because I never thought it 
would come to pass: This actual- 
ly all happened before Bright 
Lights was even published. I just 
thought it was hilarious that 
anybody would want to buy the 


- movie rights. It had never occur- 


red to me and after I was aware 
that they were interested I had a 
lot of fun going to Hollywood 
and writing the screenplay and 
just observing Hollywood close- 
up. The closer that it gets to be- 
ing a reality the more regret | 
feel. I feel there is a sense in 
which...reading about Bright 
Lights sometimes makes me feel 
like, “‘What are they talking 
about, this can’t be my book.”’ 
and I feel that seeing it on a 
screen would be even more of a 
sensation of divorce from my 
original intent. Luckily, the book 
will always be there. 


CAR VER 


Cynic: What are you doing 


-with your life these days? 


McInerney: Well, I’m just 
working on this third novel. I do 
the odd piece. of journalism here 
and there, a review for the Times 
or something and I wrote 
another screenplay for a movie 
called Paint It Black which is 
making rounds now, and | travel 
a lot. That’s about it. I move 
around as my father did. Bright 
Lights has been published in a lot 
of countries ad I’ve had the op- 
portunity to follow it around. 
I’ve been to Italy, Sweden, 
France, England. 

Cynic: Do you think they can 
relate to it as well in Europe? 

McInerney: It’s funny, it~” 
depends. The first place it was 
published was Holland, nothing 

appened. In England it got very 
good reviews, both of my books 
got quite good reviews but didn’t 
sell very well. In Sweden, 
Finland and Italy Bright Lights hit 
number one in hardcover 
bestseller list. So I don’t know, 
God knows what makes it fly. I 
haven’t a clue but I’m glad that 
sometimes it seems to cross the 
language barrier. 
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JEFF LAMOUREU 
WH student Danny Fisher spoke to students from all over New England on a variety of issues at last 
weekend’s student mobilization in Boston. 


UVM students mobilize in Boston 


Lambda lota on probation 
tor homophobic incidents — 


By KAREN. STRUTIN 

In response to incidents 
considered insensitive to 
the gay and lesbian com- 
munity, the UVM _ ad- 
ministration has sentenced 
Lambda Iota to a two-year 
probationary period. 

In a letter to the fraterni- 
ty issued by Patrick Brown, 
Director of Student Ac- 
tivities, 19 conditions were 
specified, that, if not met, 
“will result in an immediate 
end to Lambda Iota Frater- 
nity’s relationship with the 
University of Vermont.” 

“This is the first time 
that the University has 
taken such a strict stance 
on the actions of a fraterni- 
ty,” said Lisa J. Falcone, 
Coordinator of Greek Af- 
fairs. 

An anonymous brother 
had written ‘drink beers 
kill queers’’ on the house 
bus taken to Florida by over 
20 brothers over Spring 
teak. Last Thursday, the 
same phrase was stamped 
on the hands of those seek- 
ing entrance to a Lambda 
lota party. Lambda Iota was 
already under ad- 
ministrative investigation 


for the bus incident when 


the party took place. 
Following the advice of 
Frank Cioffi, Chairman of 


Gay, Lesbian, and Bisexual 
Alliance, on their way to 
speak about their homosex- 
uality to a sex class meeting 
at Sigma Phi Epsilon April 
12, saw “‘kill queers’’ spray- 
painted on a car in the 
fraternity’s driveway. 

‘We were both angered 
by it because of preceding 
events,’ said Woodard. He 
felt that the University had 
not taken sufficient action 
against the slur written on 
the Lambda Iota bus. 

“I felt that at the time 
they (Brown and Falcone) 
were saying ‘boys will be 
boys.’”? He added that. ‘‘as 
time went on we felt a lot 
more support coming our 
way — from Pat (Brown), 
from Lisa (Falcone), and 
from the Student Activities 
Office in general.” 

Coy agreed with 
Woodard about the 
seriousness of the incident. 
“‘l thought that we 
shouldn’t just let it go. It 
was important to make a 
very big deal about it,’’she 
said. 

Together Woodard and 
Coy wrote a letter to UVM 
President Lattie Coor, 
Dean of Students Keith 
Miser, and student leaders 
within the fraternity 
system. The letter, printed 


was displayed on thei 
house vehicle.”’ A 

Nothing that I’ve done i. is 
directed against the Greek 
system,” said Woodard, 
“We're “just asking not to 
be abused because we're dif. 
ferent. I would never crap 
on the Greek system jp 
general.”’ | 

Brown said that Falcone ; 
Miser, and he, ‘all tried to 
sit down and figure oy 
what was best for 
everybody.” 

In deciding on discipiad 
Miser took into considera. 
tion fraternities’s rights to 
freedom of speech. ‘From a 
freedom of speech point of 
view, we can’t stop people 
from saying things and prin- 
ting them on_ people's 
hands, but we can sever ties 
with them,” he said. > 

A common misconcep- 
tion is that the Universing 
has the right to cancel a 
fraternity’s charter, Miser 
said. Fraternities are in- 


dependent, and: the only 


thing that can cancel a 
charter is the national 
chapter, if it has one. 
Lambda Iota does not have 
a national chapter, their 
only house is the one at the 
top of Pearl Street. = 

Lambda Jota is UVM's 
oldest fraternity and also 


2 By KAREN GILES considerable amount of ef focus of the protest the Board of Governors of in two weeks ago in the the nation’s oldest local 
Approximately 100 to fort into recruiting Ver- ‘‘could’ve worked,” said the Lambda Iota Society, Cynic, stated in part: “In (not nationally-based) 
: 125 Vermont’.students mont high school students Lautner. “‘As it was itcame Lambda lota President light of the fact that it was fraternity. a 
. travelled to Boston this past to attend the conference _ off looking like a bunch of Spencer Hallman refused to known in advance that we Sigma Phi Epsilon receiv- © 
weekend to participatein a and demonstration, and students protesting comment. Said Cioffi, ““We had been invited to cometo ed a written warning that if P 
regional protest against thus had the largest show- everything. We needed really can’t comment address the group at Sigma they do not follow prescrib- 
5 racism, sexism, _ ing of all the states, in- more education on how all because it’s an internal mat- Phi Epsilon, we felt it was ed actions, they will be 
Z homophobia, handicap- cluding Massachussetts. But the issues were related, but ter between the (Lambda an irresponsible and __ placed on probation. 
pism, agism, classism, Vermont students expressed it didn’t work, and that was _ Iota) society, the fraternity, possibly hostile action on Most of these actions 
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economic injustices of the 
homeless, the Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA), 
and U.S. foreign policy in 
Central America and South 
Africa. 

Students from 
Massachussetts Institute of 
Technology (MIT), Univer- 
sity of Massachussetts 
Amherst and Boston, 
Brown University, Hunter 
Northeastern 
University, Colby College, 
Bates College, University of 
New Hampshire, Rutgers 
University, and Dartmouth 
College attended the 
weekend-long conference 
and protest. 

The demonstration, 
which began at Govern- 
ment Center and ended at 
the State House, was the 
product of the development 


of a new regional student . 


network called the North 
East Student Action Net- 


work (NESAN). Students 


from around the North East 
had met to plan out the ac- 
tion at a Rutgers Con- 
ference in February and 
then at a UMASS at 
Amherst Conference in 


March. 


UVM students had put a 


mixed reactions to the 
weekend’s events. 


a problem.” 


‘As it was it came off looking like a 
bunch of students protesting 


everything.” 


—Patty Lautner, 


UVM student protestor 


“The turnout for the con- 
ference was not nearly as 
high as expected, nor was it 
as well organized or smooth- 
functioning as I had 
hoped,”’ said UVM student 
Danny Fisher. ‘‘Conse- 
quently, the new students 
and some of of the high 
school students we en- 
couraged and brought down 
were bored.” 

Fisher cited the constant- 
ly changing agenda as a 
source of grief among the 
Vermont students. 

UVM student Patti 
Lautner echoed these sen- 
timents. The weekend was 
“poorly organized,” she 
said. ‘‘They (the organizers) 
didn’t even get a permit for 
the march so we had to 
march on the sidewalk.” 

The all-encompassing 


In addition, the turnout 
was lower than expected. 
The main reason was the 
withdrawal of support from 


‘the New England Central 


America Network 
(NECAN) and the Student 
Central America Network 
(SCAN). Some felt that 
NECAN and SCAN 
wanted to focus solely on 
Central American issues, 
while others — including 
Fisher — felt that the two 
organizations were ‘“‘tired of 
the process.” 

Whatever the reason, 
NECAN and SCAN took 
with them a “full-time ex- 
cellent organization with 
ties to black, latino and 
working class union 
organizations, as well as 


please turn to page 6 


and the University.” 
Sigma Phi Epsilon has 
also received written warn- 
ing from Brown that if they 
do not comply with certain 
conditions they will be 


placed on probation. 
John Woodard and Sarah 


_ Coy, members of the UVM 


the part of the brothers to 
allow the vehicle to remain 
in the Sigma Phi Epsilon 
parking lot. Such a display 
of violent sentiments is in- 
tolerable, especially follow- 
ing the recent episode at 
Lambda Iota fraternity, in 
which the same message 


were already carried out 
before the warning was 
issued to Lambda Iota. The — 
individual responsible for . 
the message admitted his 
guilt, members of Lambda 
lota’s ‘‘society’’ offered a 


please turn to page 9 


Lambda lota was the scene of several incidents discriminatory and insulting to homosexuals. 
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Trustees to debate cultural diversity 


py STEPHEN MOUNT 


At 4:00 p.m. on Friday, » 


May 6, the Board of 
Trustees will meet in a 
Committee of the Whole 
and will discuss, among 
other things, cultural diver- 
sity at . 
The largest topic of con- 
yersation will no doubt be 
about the recent agreement 
that was made by a group of 
students who occupied 
President’s Wing in Water- 
man for five days while 
negotiating demands with 
President Lattie Coor. 
The agreement, made by 
Coor while in close contact 
with Board members, will 
have to be approved by the 
Board before it is official. 

There could be some dif- 
ficulty getting the full 
agreement passed, however, 
as certain Trustees have ex- 
pressed reservations about 
the agreement. 

‘T completely agree with 

the goals of cultural diversi- 
‘ty.on this campus,” said 
Trustee and South Burl- 
‘ington lawyer William 
Gilbert. “I think we’re tur- 
‘ning out students to a 
culturally diverse world and 
| don’t think we’re doing 
our job if we’re not prepar- 
E our students for that 
| 


| world, 
“However,”’ Gilbert con- 


i 


S.A. Senate 
_ By STEPHEN MOUNT 

The S.A. Senate finally 
was presented with the SA. 


ee —teell 


budget for the next school 


year, though some clubs 
made out worse than others 
in the process. 

Becase of technical dif- 
ficulties, the S.A. also 
voted to raise the student 
activity fee another dollar 
(over last week’s increase), 

to an even number, $58. 
This gave the S.A. an extra 
$7900 to work with for next 
yeat. The extra raise passed 

13-4), 

The primary feeling of 
what should have been 
done with the money was to 
give back the 2.2 percent 
cut that the Finance Com- 
‘Mittee had taken out of 
each club budget (except 
those whose budgets are 
frozen, like S.A. salaries) to 
make the total budget come 
in in the black. 

That 2.2 percent 
amounted to $6000, which 
would leave a $1900 
surplus. One thousand 
dollars was then given to 
be ~S.A.’s new. cultural 
| diversity activities fund, br- 
“Inging the total for that 
fund to $4000. The fund is 
to be used to finance special 
‘vents which promote 
‘Cultural diversity at UVM. 
it then left $900 for 

e Seante to allocate in 
saeet appeals, several of 
were heard in the 
y lengthy budget 


; 


tinued, “I disagree with 
several of the provisions of 
the agreement as I have 
seen it. I also completely 
disagree with the methods 


of the students. (An oc-’ 


cupation) isn’t something 
one must do in Vermont.’ 


Gilbert feels that the 


UVM community as a 
whole was not involved in 
the discussions between 
Coor and the students. 
Rather, ‘‘the discussions 
were made with one part of 
the UVM community, im- 
posing itself on the rest of 
that community.” 

Gilbert said he has reser- 
vations about several of the 
points made in the agree- 
ment, particularly those 
where he feels freedom of 
speech and expression may 
be at risk. 

“(The provision which 
states that faculty can be 
punished for racist 
statements,) that conjures 
up images of the House 
Sub-committee on Un- 
American Activities in the 
1950's,” Gilbert said. ‘‘It 
makes me thiknk of a 
thought squad. I would not 
condone racist behavior in 
a faculty memebr, but | 
don’t think we want an Un- 
UVM Activities 
committee.” 


Gilbert also said he took 
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Student Trustee Ray Steen says he is very concerned about the issue of 


cultural diversity. 


offense to the provision 
that a racism awareness 
course for faculty will be a 
criteria for, for example, 
tenure hearings. ‘‘It’s pretty 
arrogant to suggest that our 
faculty need that training,” 
Gilbert said. “It’s insen- 
sitive to faculty and it 
assumes the worst, which 
I’m not ready to assume. 
“IT want some awfully 
good explanations before 


releases budget for next 


_ S.A. Treasurer and 
President-elect Rob Miller 
said that after that $900 was 
allocated, percentages 
would again have to be 
deducted from non-frozen 
budgets. He pointed out 
that each club should have 
an equal hearing no matter 
how much extra money the 
hearings allocated. 

The first club up for ap- 
peal was the Senior Class 
Council, which last year 
was allocated over $5800, 
asked for $7000 this year, 
and was allocated nothing. 
The reason the Finance 
Committee gave is that it is 


S.A. policy only to fund 
those clubs open to all 
students and whose officers 
can be any student. 

Senior Class Council, 
while theoretically open to 
all students for member- 
ship, elects only seniors-to- 
be to its offices. “It is the 
opinion of the committee,”’ 
said Senator Stephen 
Gatoff, “that because three- 
quarters of thé students will 
not have a chance to be an 
officer, then we should not 
fund them.” 

The opposite view was 
presented by Senator John 
Quinn: ‘‘Each student at 


§.A. to choose treasurer 


The search for a new Stu- 
dent Association (S.A.) 
treasurer will come to an 
end this week. 

Applications are in and 
interviews will be con- 
ducted tomorrow afternoon 
by S.A. President Rob 
Miller and Vice-president 
Stas Kachnowski. 

“The decision will be dif- 
ficult, particularly after the 
interviews,’ said 
Kachnowski. 

The applicants are mostly 
from the Business School, 
and all. are financially 
oriented, creating a pool of 
very qualified applicants, 
according to Miller: 

He said a treasurer would 
be chosen for financial ex- 


perience and organizational 
skills, but Kachnowski add- 
ed that ‘‘well-roundedness’’ 
would also be important. 

Miller hopes to restruc- 
ture the S.A. financial 
system next year to make it 
more effective. He wants to 
expand the Finance Com- 
mittee’s job and have it 
focus more on S.A. finance 
in particular. 

For example the commit- 
tee may look at new invest- 
ment possibilities, raise the 
student activity fee, rewrite 
the van policy, and improve 
communications between 
the Finance Committee 
and other organizations’ 
treasurets. 

—MaryBeth Hammond 


some of these provisions are 
gone along with,” Gilbert 
said. ‘I hope (students and 
faculty) come to the 
meeting to discuss this. If 
they don’t like it, they 
should speak up, and if they 
do like it, they should speak 
up. Either way, there is a 
strong consensus on the 
Board that the goals are 
good.” 


school year 


this University will get a 
chance to be a _ senior 
eventually.” 

Senior Class Council was 
granted”$2206.10. 

WRUV attended the 

.Meeting to. contest its 
budget request cut from 
$49,794 to $36.057.62. 
WRUV received 
$37,259.52 last year. 

WRUV requested that 
$700 be added to cover its 
phone costs, but the motion 
was defeated 12-12-3, with 
Vice-President Bo Aylin 
breaking the tie with a nay 
vote. 

WRUV also asked for 
$800 for a CD player and 
two turntables, requests 
that had been cut from 
their original request. This 
motion passed. 

Other budget appeal re- 
quests: Cat’s Meow, $150, 
passed; Companeras, 
$6000, failed; Ariel, $125 
for phones, passed; Student 
Photo Service, $1900, 
failed. 

The S.A. also passed a 
resolution that, though it 
does not support ‘‘disrup- 
tive occupation,” it does 
support the students that 
occupied President’s Wing 
in Waterman last week, as 


they saw “extraordinary 
circumstances.” 

The resolution passed 
24-1-1. 


It was also announced 
that the term of the new 
President and Vice- 
President will begin May 6. 


TRAVEL 


From BOSTON 


LONDON 
BRUSSELS © 
CARACAS 
HONGKONG 


769 
SYDNEY 10m LAX 858 


ALSO: Work- Study Abroad, 
Language Courses, Int’ Student ID, 


Youth Hostel Passes, EURAIL Passes 
issued onthe spot! 5 

Call for the FREE CIEE Student Travel 
Catalog! 


Round Trips 
Starting ot 


369 
378 


360 


Boston 617-2661926 
Cambridge 617-497-1497 
Amherst 413-256-1261 


r 
Ike's 


DELIVERS 


Friday 
Saturday & Sunday 
from 


11:30 AM 
864-0072 


Main ST. at S. Winooski 


Why Not Do 
Something Different 
This Summer 


Quality Nannies has openings for 
Summer and Full-time Nannies in the 
Greater Boston / Southern New 
Hampshire area 


S 


| Call the Nannyphone collect at: 
(617) 250-1712 
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Used Equipment 
sale 
Saturday, May 7, 10am-4pm 


Want to sell something? Bring your item(s) on: 


Friday May 5, 5-9 pm 


Items taken in on consignment must be high quality and in working 
order 


Burlington City Hall 
Co-Sponsored By: 


Vermont 
forming Arts League and 
Mayor’s Art Council 


Per- 
the 


For More Info Call:863-6686 


AREER OPPORTUNITY IN SALES 


Alan’s Business Machine’s, Barre, VT is 
accepting resumes to be considered for Sales 
Associate positions available in May ‘88. Will be 
responsible for servicing existing accounts and 
establishing new ones in central and southern 
Vermont. Preference will be given to those can- 
didates who have a business degree, are self 
motivated, and can demonstrate 
professionalism. 
Alan’s offers training, salary and an ex- 
cellent commision combined with an attractive 
“benefit package. Send resume(no phone 
calls, please) to: 


Lauren Hart 

Vice President 

Alan’s Business Machines 
46 North Main Street 
Barre, VT 05641 


Special Student and Youth Fares to 


EUROPE 


from Boston on Scheduled Airlines 


[ bestinations | OW | AT 


LONDON 
PARIS 
ATHENS 
SHANNON 
MOSCOW 


AUCKLAND 
SYDNEY 
HONG KONG 
TOKYO 

BALI 


* ENQUIRE FOR UP TO DATE RATE 


Similar low fares from most major U.S. cities are available. We have 
special Student and Youth fares to all major worldwide destinations. 
We also issue Eurail Passes and International Student I.D. Cards. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR A FREE COPY OF THE STUDENT TRAVEL 
HANDBOOK AND RESERVATION INFORMATION TO: 


THE STUDENT TRAVEL NETWORK 


oe ei] er 


STA TRAVEL WHOLE WORLD TRAVEL 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


273 Newbury St. 17 East 45th St., Suite 507 
Boston, MA 02116 New York, NY 10017 


‘|: 266-6014  :986-9470 


GENERAL COUNSEL 
B49 
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Three of the students who had been hunger striking and occupying the President’s Wing in Waterman last week met with the press late Wedhnes 


GLENN: 


day night to report on the progress of negotiations. The talks with UVM President Lattie Coor ended Friday moming. 


Waterman talks end Friday after a week 


By STEPHEN MOUNT 
After five days of occ- 
cupation and four days of 
negotiation, the administra- 
tion and the students occu- 
pying the President’s Wing 
in Waterman finally came 
to an agreement accep- 
tablee to both parties. 

Talks stalled on Thurs- 
day, with UVM President 
Lattie Coor saying that “‘it 
is not our intention to 
break the stride of these 
talks at all. We’ve simply 
reached a deadlock (and 
have to go to mediation).”’ 

Occupier and Black Stu- 
dent Union President 
David Jamieson said ‘“‘we’re 
satisfied that we've ac- 
complished quite a bit (but) 
we still have a lot to do.”’ 

“Tt is my hope,” said 
Coor, ‘‘that the public and 
all the people at the 
University of Vemront 
realize we’re facing one of 
the most important issues 
on American campuses, 
and we’re facing it in a way 
where there are students 
that have a deep and 
understandable conviction 
about this issue — they’re 
seeking an expanded com- 
mitment. I think that’s a 
healthy perception.” 

The three mediators that 
were chosen were Sociology 
Professor Stephen 
Berkowitz for the students, 
Allied Health Dean Larry 
McCrorey for Coor, and 
Sociology Professor Sam 
Sampson was agreed upon 
as the third by all four 
parties. t 

The mediation worked. 
Friday morning, Coor and 
the students emerged from 
the President’s Wing after a 
night of back and forth 
talks with the mediators, an 
agreement was presented to 
the press and to the oc- 
cupiers’ supporters. 

The major sticking points 
had dealt mostly with 
numbers, specifically, how 
many minorities the 


University would hire as 
professors and how many 
minorities the University 
would bring to Burlington 
as students. 

The first part of the agree- 
ment states that UVM will 
set up a panel to “set 
reasonable goals for the 
recruitment of minority 
faculty to tenure track posi- 
tions over the next four 
years.” This is constrained 
by the number of faculty 
available in each field. In 
Philosophy, for example, 


there are few minority 
professors. 
“It is expected,’ the 


agreement continued, ‘‘that 
the number of such ap- 
pointments will fall in a 
range of between four and 
eleven per year for that four 
year period. In no case will 
the number (fall below) four 
each year.” 

Also as part of the agree- 
ment, all new faculty and 
staff will be required to par- 
ticipate in a program sen- 
sitizing them to sexual and 
racial issues. Although par- 
ticipation is not required for 
existing faculty and staff, 
participation will be con- 
sidered in evaluation 
processes. 


Similarly, a three-week : 


class of three hours per 
week will be offered for 
students beginning in Fall 
of 1988. The class will be 
offered throughout the year. 
For new freshmen entering 
in Fall of 1988, the class 
will be required, though 
they will have until the Fall 
of 1989 to do so. All new 
freshmen entering in the 
Fall of 1989 will be required 
to take the class as a 
requirement. 

The major agreement has 
to do with minority student 
recruitment. Coor agreed to 
a provision calling for all 
new incoming freshman 
classes to be composed of 
the high school graduate 
percentage of minorities in 


Vermont and in the U.S. In 
other words, if the U.S. 
graduating high school 
minority percentage is 14 
percent, UVM’s _ out-of- 
state freshmen would be 14 
percent minority. 

In Vermont, the similar 
population is numbered at 
about two percent. 

Each of these agreements 
were signed by President 


Coor and notarized by 
UVM General Council Lee 
Liggett. 


Following’ the announce- 
ment that talks had finish- 
ed, the students held a short 
press conference and cut 
strings that had been strung 


across the President's Ro 
hall, each string represe 
ting a particular “‘ism” suc 
as racism, sexism, classisr 
and handicappism. 
Other agreements’ th 
were settled upon befo 
mediation was neccesary i 
clude the evaluation « 
faculty on any faci 
tendencies in the nom: 
evaluation process, 
strengthening of th 
Minority Students Pro, 
and the creation of an a 
missions board made up. 
minority students who 
task it will be to bolst 
minority presence at UVh 


Students protest various 
issues at Boston Tea Part 


continued from page 4 


financial resources and 
community contacts,” said 
Fisher. 

After a speakout at 


Government Center, which 
includes the Federal 
Building and City Hall, 
nearly 300 students march- 
ed to the National Security 
Agency office, the Bank of 
Boston, and Army Recruit- 
ment offices before 
finishing up at the State 
House. 

On the plaza of the Bank 
of Boston, students per- 
formed “‘guerrilla theater’ 
in which Uncle Sam beat a 
peasant with an M-16. A 
“die-in’’ was staged at the 
recruitment offices in 
which all the students fell 
to the ground as if they 
were dead. 

At the State House, stu- 
dent demonstrators. joined 
an on-going protest by the 
homeless in Boston. After 
some friction between the 
two groups, the students left 
the homeless demonstra- 
tion and moved to a side 
entrance where nine 


The Vermont Cynic. 


students were able to ente 
the building despite the ¢ 
forts of the Boston polic 
All were arrested for civ 
disobediance. $2 

Other students outsid 
the side entrance staged 
sit-in chanting, ‘“Fasci 
police state, We will nc 
cooperate” and “U.S.Cl 
out of Central America.” 

Both Fisher and Lautné 
felt that despite the lack‘ 
organization, some postiv’ 
feelings did come out of th 
weekend. ‘‘The march wen 
smoothly,” said Lautnel 
But the most postive po! 
was the ‘“‘re-establishmen 
of contacts with other Ne 
England students.” __ 

Students ‘‘convened fot 
multi-racial, multi-iss! 
regional organization,” S# 
Fisher. ‘“We have peop 
from many political pers 
sions all trying to take ® 
ideology that they thif 
will create their ideal soc! 
ty and integrate that wi 
everyone elses’ for a pot® 
organization which ... 
dressing issues of opp’ 
in the broad society. 


“t By HILARY HOFFMAN 
- The latest changes 
- prought to UVM’s campus 
py the Inter-Residential 
A Besociation has been the 
P ion of the Judicial 
Board (J-board) heyond just 
problems of academic 
honesty. Residential Life 
will no longer be responsi- 
ble for chosing the board’s 
members. A committee of 
students will be selected to 
take this over. 
—_ Asum of $1,000 has been 
alotted to the Martin 
_ Luther King Trust, UVM’s 
c ‘scholarship fund for minori- 
"ty students. This was not a 
request brought forward to 
_ JRA but rather passed on 
_JRA’s own initiative shortly 
after the minority sit-in at 
the President’s office in 
Waterman. A stipulation 
has been added that the 
money be granted to 
qualified incoming 
freshman as well as minori- 
ty students who are current- 
ly enrolled at UVM. 
IRA is looking into the 
possibility of a monitored 
~ study room on Red Stone 
Campus. In a recent quality 
of life survey of UVM’s 
-three campuses, Red Stone 
was found to have the least 
amount of good study space. 
An empty room in 


Southwick Hall has been- 


found, but not the money 


WellBeing Week at UVM 


By PRIYA NARANG 
As the sixth annual Well- 
_ Being Week came to a close 
today, Emina McCormick, 
the director of the Wellness 
Promotion Program at 
UVM proclaimed that it 
» has been a_ tremendous 
success. 
“WellBeing Week is a 
way of celebrating spring”’ 
_ said McCormick. ‘“‘Spring is 
atime in which people are 
- outdoors a lot and become 
very health conscious. The 
- purpose of WellBeing Week 
is to create a week during 
which students may focus 
on their health by being ex- 
_ posed to a variety of dif- 
ferent health related 
___ issues,” she continued. 
Spe The Wellness program at 
__ UVM is sponsored by the 
' Student Health Center, 
Residental Life, the Stu- 
dent Education Committee, 
the Recreational Depart- 
Ment, and the MCHV 
_ Community Outreach 
Program. 
‘ In cooperation with these 
G3 _ Organizations, the Wellness 
_ Promotion Committee set 
up several information 
- tables and workshops on 
tthe third floor of the Bill- 
ings student center this 
week 
~ Aside from the multitude 
tei information booths, 
i WellBeing Week also 
4 featured a wide selection of 
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that is needed for the exten- 
sive renovations. 

IRA has passed a resolu- 
tion recognizing the impor- 
tance of having a student 
run food co-op as an alter- 
native to the Marriott din- 


ing halls. A group of 
students had come forward 
with a proposal that was re- 
jected because it did not 
meet existing criteria. 
Residential life will 
reavaluate the criteria. 

For the first time the Na- 
tional Red Hall Award will 
be given to an UVM stu- 
dent. Certain students who 
have dedicated much of 
their time to improving stu- 
dent life and on-campus 
events have been 
nominated for the award. 

A new system of informa- 
tional bulletin boards is in 
the works. ‘‘It is a difficult 
feat to pull of,” says former 
president, Mike Mannegan. 
The boards will be 
catagorized by arts, sports, 
etc. 

At last night’s meeting 
the new IRA officers were 
elected. This year’s presi- 
dent is Andrea Bopp. The 
vice president of governing 
affairs is Kevin. Beurger. 


~ Carra Cohen will be the 


vice president of service af- 
fairs. Treasurer will be Jay 
Dueso. Sarah Brown was 
elected secretary. 


coalition with the UVM 
Alcohol and: Drug educa- 
tion progam, spoke on 


‘‘Adult Children of 


_ Alcoholics” yesterday. 


He began his presenta- 
tion by stating that 40 per- 
cent of all adult children 
leave home without realiz- 
ing that one or both of their 
parents have a drinking pro- 
blem. Of those children 
that are aware of their 
parent’s problem, only a 
small percent have sought 
help. The rest of them have 
remained victims 
thruoghout their 
childhood, and are now as 
Desjaklais refers to them, 
‘‘adult children of 
alcoholics.” 

“The media has con- 
tributed significantly 
towards the way society 
views alcoholics,’ said Des- 
jaklais. ‘“The media por- 
trays alcoholics in a 
humorous — light, 
stumbling, stuttering, silly 
drunks. We must realize 
however, that this image 
only pertains to about five 
percent of the 10 million 
alcoholics in America. The 
remaining 95 percent are 
perfectly functioning doc- 
tors, lawyers, bus drivers, 
and parents, etc. It is a very 
touchy subject in our socie- 
ty. Therefore, it is easier of 
children of alcohlics to 
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© PANELING 
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® CORK BOARDS 


BUILD 


Over 50 years of Service 


T.A. HAIGH 


LUMBER COMPANY,INC 


315 PINE-STREET 
BURLINGTON 


863-3428 


Less Than 
The Best? 


Preparing for your graduate admissions test will require an 
‘investment of time and money. What will be the retum on your 
investment? 


Many programs offer cheap, quickie courses that claim to offer 
an easy solution to the test prep problem. Others crowd you 
into large classes and use outdated, “simulated” materials. 


When preparing for your graduate admissions 
test, can you afford less than the best? 


| Call Today PRINCETON 3 
658-6653 


The Princeton le not effillated with the Educational Teeting Service or Princeton Univeral 


1988 


Iran again 


Pro-Iranian extremists 
made threats against the 
United States on Sunday, 
in reaction to the U.S. ac- 
tion in the Persian Gulf. 
The group said that if any 
more attacks are made on 
Iran by the U.S. warships in 
the Persian Gulf, it will kill 
two American hostages, 
and maybe make attacks in- 
side the U.S. 

One of the hostages is 
fifty-seven year-old Edward 
Tracy of South Burlington. 
Tracy was kidnapped on 
October 21, 1986. 


Reunited 


After a ten-year. separa- 
_ tion caused by revolution in 
Cambodia, Windsor High 
School senior Sarin Rom, 
was reunited with his 
mother and ten year-old 
brother at Lebanon, NH 
airport. 

-Rom’s mother,fearing for 
his safety, had sent him to 
live in the jungles. After 
escaping a Cambodian work 
camp, he arrived in the 
USS. in 1983. Rom’s father 
disappeared in Cambodia 
and is presumed dead. Two 
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of his siblings died of starva- 
tion and one sister remains 
in a refugee camp in Cam- 
bodia. | United Nations 
telief workers are currently 
looking for her. 


Stolen brain 


Vermont’s chief medical 
examiner, Dr. Eleanor Mc- 
Quillen, is being sued by 
Fletcher woman Saffron 
Catana Jobin. McQuillen 
allegedly removed Jobin’s 
thirteen-year-old son’s 
brain for research without 
Jobin’s knowledge after the 
boy’s death in 1986. 

The boy had been 
cremated and Jobin claims 
she didn’t discover that the 
brain had been removed un- 
til after the ceremony, 


when she looked at autopsy 


reports. 


Closed club 


Burlington aldermen 
moved to block liquor 
license renewal of the all- 
male Ethan Allen Club un- 
til female members are ad- 


mitted. The club has been 


‘granted a temporary license 


until the final decision is 


made on May 23, 1988. 

Governor Madeline 
Kunin is probably the first 
governor of Vermont never 
to receive an_ honorary 
membership invitation. She 
holds that she would not 
join even if she had been 
invited to, saying that the 
club is outdated. Senator 
Pat Leahy, unaware that he 
was an honorary member, 
tesigned from the club for 
the second time. He said 
that being even an inactive 
member of a club that 
discriminates on the basis of 
sex would violate his stan- 
dard of conduct. 


North’s notes 


The Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee sent out a 
subpoena for Colonel 
Oliver L. North’s working 
diaries, for its ongoing in- 
vestigation of international 
drug smuggling. Committee 
members want the 2,848 
pages of handwritten notes 
in their entirety, with no 
deletions. 


Shorts... 


A federal court cleared 
rock singer, Mick Jagger of 


Nachos 
Cheese 


stealing an unknown reggae 
musician’s song and turning 
it into his 1985 hit, ‘Just 
Another Night.” 


Eighteen- year-old Jeff 
Cox allegedly burst into a 
high school classroom in 
San Gabriel, CA, taking 
seventy students hostage. 
He randomly fired shots in- 
to one of the walls before he 
was subdued by students. 
Cox was arrested and taken 
to the police department for 
questioning. 


A black labrador 
retriever, Remy, was the 
top fundraiser in the March 
of Dimes Walk-A-Thon in 
Jamestown, ND, despite the 
fact that his two hind legs 
were paralyzed. His hind 
legs rode on a specially built 
cart while his front legs pro- 
pelled him forward. Remy 
raised $108. 


Jessica Hahn says she’ll 
appear on the PTL 
ministry’s television show 
to help raise money. “I 


don’t want this dream i, 
die,”’ said Hahn. “It’s not 
Jim Bakker’s dream. God 
gave him the dream...pg 
hate to see it die because 
one man felt he was bigger 
than God.” 


A seven year-old Jericho 
boy, Brookes Baker, is jp 
need of a $150,009 
heart/lung transplant. 4 
fundraising driye 
throughout Vermont hag _ 
received donations from as 
far away as Philadelphia _ 
totalling $60,000. = 


Sanders on the stump at UVM 


continued from page 2 


could not, if it really 
wanted to, significantly in- 
crease voter turnout,” ask- 
ed Sanders. 

“Getting people to par- 
ticipate is not a_ high 
enough goal ofthe system,” 


_Sanders continued. He ask- 


ed people to “think radical- 
ly, and think about what 
kind of world really makes 
sense; what is human 
potential? 

“We have not reached in 
any way what a human 
civilization can be in terms 
of the way people relate to 
each other, what the poten- 


ces 


RON 


1.75 


Beans & Cheese 1.95 


Chili 
Mexi-Pizza 
Wings 


Mondays 
Tuesdays 


Wednesdays 


Thursdays 


1.95 
2.25 
1.95 


All Mexican Beer 
Bud Draft 

Coors Light Draft 
Tequila shots 
Margaritas 
Sol. 

Gin & Tonics 
Dos XX 


CORDOBA CAF 


AND TEQUILA BAR 


152 CHURCH ST ¢ UPSTAIRS DOWNSTAIRS 
862 ° 6677 


tial of the human spirit is, 
both emotionally and in- 
tellectually.’* Sanders asked 
that students think about 
doing more than going out 
and making a living and 
raising a family. According 
to Sanders, students should 
be trying to figure out how 
to make the world a better 
place for their children. 
Sanders lists as his own 
radical achievements while 
serving as Mayor of Burl- 
ington, that he has involv- 
ed more people in the 
political process, as 
demonstrated by the 
signigicant rise in voter tur- 
nout. According to 


Onion Rings 


Fried Mushrooms 


Potato Skins 
Flautas 
Taco Basket 


Sanders, Burlington is the 
only american city that has 
three working political par. 
ties. Sanders also mention- 
ed some of the city depart. 
ments that he is responsible 
for developing such as the 
Economic Development 
Office, the Women’s Of 
fice, the Mayor’s Youth Of. 
fice, and the Office of En 
vironmental Protection. 

As a congressman, 
Sanders said he would ad. 
dress issues such as health 
care, fair wealth distribu 
tion, changing the nation’s _ 
priorities, and human 
relations. ; 


1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.75 
.95/taco 
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“By EILEEN LAIRD 

“Gold!” someone yelled, 
and Vermonters ran to the 
nearest streams, pans in 
hand. 

The Vermont ‘‘Gold 
Rush” began in 1851 when 
a returned ‘“‘forty-niner,”’ 
Matthew Kennedy, spotted 
gold while fishing in a 
ESS a 


About 


Vermont 


stream just over the 

Plymouth line, in 

Bridgewater. Though he 

tried to keep his discovery a 
* secret, word leaked out, and 
prospecting quickly 
flourished. 

Gold expeditions occur- 
red throughout Vermont, 
but Plymouth was the crux 
of the movement, being the 
only area to achieve any 
seal financial success. The 

“Rush” hit Plymouth in 

three waves. 

The first, in 1855, was a 

time of furious prospecting. 

Most natives found a few 

flakes, if lucky, enough to 

fill a small pill bottle. A few 
more experienced miners 
found small pockets, bear- 
ing $100-$200 in gold. 

However, nothing led to 

any marked financial gain. 

| The next wave, in 1859, 
_ was more promising, as 
| mining operations un- 
covered $7000 in gold. So 
many people were panning 

and sluicing in the rivers 
. that the roads were being 

washed out, and town of- 
ficials had to put an end to 
1G: - 

Finally, in 1882, the last 
tush swept through 
Plymouth, with the Rooks 


My 
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public apology, which was 
printed in this week’s 
_ Cynic, and a four-session 
educational program on the 
oppression of homosexuali- 
ty was initiated, scheduled 
_ to occur during the spring 
and fall of 1988. (Sigma Phi 


Epsilon also submitted a let- 


ter to the Cynic for publica- 
tion this week apologizing 
for their actions.) 

_ “No one said ‘you have 
to do this or you'll be. in 
trouble,” said Sigma Phi 

Epsilon President Andrew 
lids, referring to his public 
apology. “I just thought it 
was the right thing to do.” 
_In the case of Lambda 
lota, however, Falcone said, 

We've run into a chapter 

7 that is not moving up.’’ She 

— Said that fhe and Brown 

commended what they 

felt would be required to 


emity.” With the 


Move them along to be a. 


‘Plymouth: site of Vermont 


Eastward-flowing, rocky Vermont creeks not only make good swimming holes but also can yield profitable returns 


for gold-panners. 


Mining Company at the 
head. The company pur- 
chased 400 acres and set up 
mines which within a year 
yielded $68,070 in gold. Im- 
pressed by the first year’s 
success and hints to future 
financial gain, investors 
flocked to Rooks Mining 
Company. However, their 
enthusiasm was quickly cut 
off by the short-lived suc- 
cess and eventual  shut- 
down of the company in 
1887. 

There are some rumors 
that as the company may 
have overpromoted the pro- 
specting of gold, and the 
validity of the figures in 
their records has been ques- 
tioned. The rate of success 
seemed too high to end so 
quickly in the company’s 
shut-down, with investors 
experiencing financial loss 
instead of gain. However, 
no proof backs up the 


exception of restrictions on 
their social life, ‘probably 
every other fraternity does 
the things in the letter,” 
said Falcone. 

“Among the 19 re- 
quirements specified by 
Brown: 

“Attendance of 100 per- 
cent of the active member- 
ship at educational sessions 
on hazing, sexism, racism, 
and oppression of gays and 
lesbians.” 

“The individual responsi- 
ble for the ‘hand stamp’ in- 
cident will be identified for 
University officials, and 
that individual will be 
removed from the member- 
ship of Lambda Iota Frater- 
nity. This individual will be 
referred to the campus 
judicial system... . 

“Eliminate the ‘bus,’ or 
any other ‘group’ vehicle, 
from the area. 

“There will be no social 
activities, and rush ac- 
tivities will be without 


rumors. 

Today, gold remains in 
Vermont, and panning re- 
mains in practice, though 
only as a hobby. “‘It gives a 
person a good reason to go 
out into the wild,’ says 
Robert Newhall, a member 
of the Gold Prospector’s 
Association of America. 
Newhall teaches a gold- 
panning class at UVM’s 
Church Street Center. 

Newhall began panning 
when he looked into his 
family history to find that 
his grandparents, six 
generations back, had pan- 
ned gold. They had 
discovered enough for two 
wedding bands, which have 
since been passed down 
through the generations. 
“As I got started,” said 
Newhall, ‘I had several 
people want to learn, so | 
started a course.” 

Students. in Newhall’s 


alcohol, during the proba- 
tionary period. 

“An Alumni Executive 
Committee will review the 
current leadership of the ac- 
tive chapter and identify 
the appropriate individuals 
to lead the chapter. 

“An Alumni _represen- 
tative will attend each 
weekly chapter meeting. 

“The executive council 
of the active chapter will 
take the leadership develop- 
ment course, EDHI 213. 

“The active chapter will 
participate in a monthly 
community service project 
that has 80 percent par- 
ticipation from active 
members,” 

These provisions “‘almost 
go without saying,” said 


‘by UVM for two homophobic incidents 


Falcone. ‘But for Lambda 


lota they needed to be 
said.” ‘ 
Concerning their punish- 
ment, Woodard’ said, “I 
won’t say that I’m happy, 
but I think it was ap- 
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gold rus 
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class learn how to pan and 
sluice through hands-on ex- 
perience. They also learn 
how to determine a 
‘“promising’’ gold- 
producing stream. Newhall 
usually takes his students to 
Mad River. He says, 
however, that all rocky 
streams from the middle of 
Vermont, heading east, pro- 
bably have gold on their 
banks. 

Gold panning, today, is 
not an occupation or a key 
to financial success, but a 
hobby that many Ver- 
monters enjoy. “A person 
may pan an ounce or so,” 
said Newhall, “after work- 
ing hard all summer. I hear 
claims from people that 
they pull out a pound or so 
a year from streams, but I’m 
skeptical. They’ve never 
shown it to me,” he said. 
“You do get that touch of 
gold fever, regardless.”’ 


‘Lambda Iota put on two-year probation 


propriate for what was 
done.” 

Rob Rosen, President of 
the Inter-Fraternity Coun- 
cil, said, “I think it’s unfor- 
tunate that all this happen- 
ed, but I think that they 
were treated fairly. The 
terms are difficult, but they 
are certainly feasible and 
achievable.” 

“They have this inkling 
that we are setting them up 
to fail, but that’s not so,” 
said Falcone. 

The Gay, Lesbian, and 
Bisexual Alliance is plann- 
ing a party at the UVM 
green opposite Lambda Iota 
Sunday. Said Coy, “The 
gay community has been at- 
tacked, and it is important 
for us not to just disappear. 
So we need to have a big 
party to show our presence 
and to show when people 
attack us, they have to 
answer to us.” 
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The New York State Senate 


invites eligible graduate students to make application to the upcoming round of 


Graduate/Post-Graduate Fellowships 
1 988-1 989 All Fellows receive a fully taxable salary of $18,500. 


APPLICATION DEADLINE: MAY 15, 1988 
Fellowship Year: September 14, 1988, through August 2, 1989 


Legislative Fellows Program 


Up to ten positions for approximately one year. 


Legislative Fellows work as regular legislative staff members, ordinarily 
in the office of an elected member. 


Roth Journalism Fellowship 


One position for approximately one year. 


The Richard J. Roth Journalism Fellowship is served in the work-a-day 
setting of the Senate Press Office. 


All Academic Majors are Welcome to Apply 


For more details, please contact: Center for Career Development 
Student Employment Service 
Living/Lcarning, E building 
656-345u 


Resumes: 
We dothe best. 


- best quality 
- best turnaround time 
- best prices 


INT St. Paul Street 
Burlington, Vermont 


863-1884 
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_ Healthy M&F 18-45 
years needed for study 

on the effects of commonly 
used medications 


To be conducted UHC/UVM 
Call 656-8445 


Monetary compensation up to 


$400.00 available 
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OVER 3 : OVER By DOUG BENEROFE 
160 | 1,000 The final noontime 


DIFFERENT es DIFFERENT SPARC-sponsored educa- ° 


tional lecture of this 
WINES semester featured Ellen 
David-Friedman, from the 


DISCOUNT BEVERAGE. Bwid cd om th 


Vermont National, Educa- 

: tion Association (NEA), 

? and Tom Smith, an Alder- 
man from Ward 4 of Burl- 


ington and sponsor of the 


New Democratic 

a Movement. 
KE G S The general theme of the 
45-minute talk centered on 


the problem of maintaining 
— personal ideology and 


radical priorities after 


graduation, a time when 
— CHAMPAGNE | “0° 
: responsibilities and raising a 


family often figure pro- 


Congratulations Graduates from all of us at KQK es 


Smith began the lecture 


Kevin Stew Frenchy Mac D 7 | by- asking, “Haw to yt 


. : strike a balance between 
Kemper Line Webster Nif Bear radical ideology and the 
realities of trying to survive, 

and how do you get per- 
6 58-9595 sonal goals in line with try- 
ing to change the world?” 

In response to his own ques- 
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wanted: 


A CHANCE 
FOR LIFE! 


Brookes Baker xerps 
heart - lung transplant. 


FRIDAY APRIL 29™ 


MAKE A DONATION AT YOUR 


FAVORITE B AR : 


RASPUTIN’S : SWEETWATERS: THE 
LAST CHANCE: T HE FRONT-SAMS - 


THE CHICKEN BONE: NECTARS - 
SH -NA*NA*> REUBEN JAMES: 
WHAT ALES YOU:-CORDOBA 
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maintained after college. 


tion, he spoke of personal 
experience and recomended 
practicing what you preach. 

He said, “In the 1970’s 
my group, which was Marx-. 
ist, had a narrow definition 
of what the working class 
actually was and what the 
motivations were behind 
working class actions: So 
we went into factories to 
learn about the industrial 
proletariat and to be at the 
heart of labor unions. For 


communism and practiced 
this by doing trade union 
work for assembly line pro- 
duction. I learned a great 
deal and didn’t forfeit my 
ideals.” 

Friedman also presented a 
subjective response to 
Smith’s original question. 
“IT .spent my entire high 
school, college, and post- 
college career just with ac- 
tivist activity. From 1970 to 
1986, which includes 
twelve years after college, 
activism was all that was 
happening for me. I was ex- 
tremely compelled by the 
possibilities of socialist 
revolution, and the only 
jobs I took were politically 
telated. I worked for labor 
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ten years I preached open © 


SPARC lecture examines 
-|radicalism after college 


unions, candidates, ‘and: 


community organizations — 


which all paid unstable 


salaries which financially 


didn’t amount to much, My 
conviction for a socialist 
revolution prompted me to 
give up financial rewards, 
“But there is a danger to 
that, especially for woman, 


because you end up being | 


dependent on others. I was 
dependent on a man’ who 
had-a steady job, and this 
financial dependency was 
inconsistant with my own 


self-respect and feminism, af 


Friedman said. 
Friedman commented 


that it is possible for a Per- 2 


son to maintain ideol 
and have a steady job whic] 


offers financial in. 


dependence as long as he 


stays continuous. in his 
beliefs. She said as long as a 
person has his own theories 
and stands firm with his 
beliefs,- nobody can take 
that away from them. It’s 
important to have an in- 
come, she added, for if 


en ee eee re 
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there is an important — 


political rally on the other — 


Tom Smith and Ellen David- Eada agree that radical priorities can i 


side of ‘the state, financial 
recourses will be necesary. ; 
for traveling. 

Both Friedman and 
Smith agreed that 
capitalism offers attractive 
and seductive options, such 
as high paying jobs, in order 
to persuade you away from. 
tadical’ ideology, . This. 
seduction, as the speakers 
labeled it, is a means for 
society to advocate confor 
mity, they said. 

‘‘Two examples of Senne 
refusing to sell out to 
societal expectations,’ ’ said. 
Smith, ‘‘are the recent 
Waterman protesters an 
Jesse Jackson. The minority 
protesters set an excellent | 
model for everyone to 


follow. Jesse Jackson has 


been remarkable in the | 


level of demands he has — 
raised and the specifics of 4 


his campaign. Jackson’s — 
defense program proposals _ 
will cost him tens — 


thousands of votes in — 


California but he is still not 
selling out.’ 

Friedman caohcat Wee 
importance of unity. OM 
said that certain polscal , 
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continued from cover 

- Securites and Ex- 
change Commission (SEC) 
regulations prohibit any 
one stockholder from sub- 
mitting more than one 
resolution per year. 

“Fe’s almost the non- 
courageous role to divest 
rather than to stay in the 
company and try to change 
things (by retaining the 
Philip Morris stock, thus 
having a voice in its opera- 
tions)” Committee Chair 

and Trustee Althea Kroger 

said. The decision to res- 
pond to the issue in this 
manner was unanimous 
among the five-member 
committee. 

The committee has also 
proposed a resolution to ad- 
vise UVM’s_ investment 
managers not to purchase 
additional stock in, the 
tobacco industry, The three 
firms that manage the 
University’s holdings 
generally buy and sell stock 
according to market trends 
unless specified otherwise. 
As a result, the portfolios 
can change every month, 
and members of the Com- 
mittee on Socially Respon- 
sible Investment want to in- 

sure that UVM does not 
end up with more con- 
troversial securities. Stu- 
dent representative to the 

committee Hope Wood- 
cock said, ‘‘We are 
challenging an issue, and 
we don’t want to com- 
plicate matters by buying 
into more tobacco.”’ 

UVM cannot sell its 
Philip Morris, either, if it is 
to sponsor a resolution. A 
stockholder that wishes to 
propose a proxy must 
possess at least $1000 worth 
_of stock in the. company for 
_aminimum of one year. 

__ Although the committee 
has decided otherwise, Bro- 
que said that given the pro- 
per circumstances, he 
would not hesitate to 
tecommend divestment 
from a questionable com- 
pany. “I have no problem 
with divesting or choosing 


continued from page 10 


g:oups might have tactical 
differences but strategic 
unity is needed for progress. 

She said, “In the 1984 

tesidential election many 
liberal groups opposed each 
other, so Jesse Jackson did 
hot win much support. Ber-. 
Nie Sanders did not even 
support Jackson in 1984, for 
Jackson. was running on a 


democratic ticket.. Now in. . 
several progressive also 
- teachers right here in Burl- 


_ Strategically joined, in- 


' cluding ¢ anders, to support 


__ Jackson. These progressive. 
Soups have finally realized 
that basically they are all 

i fighting for the same thing.. 

“fat is the end of oppres- 

Sion, that all people - are 

educated, and that 


oe 


| NSiyone has a roof over his 
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not to invest in companies 
that are in conflict with the 


values of the University,”’ 


he said. 

Woodcock claimed that 
the proxy process is ap- 
propriate action for an in- 
stitution such as a Universi- 
ty to take. “I felt that this 
route represented the 
academic process. If we 
divest, we are just pulling 
out,” she said. “This way 
we at least try to make a 
change.” 

Because the proxy process 
does not always produce 
timely or satisfactory 
change, the decision of the 
committee to initiate a 
shareholder resolution is by 
no means an_ irreversible 
one. An excerpt from the 
tesolution to be presented 
to the Board reads, ‘‘The 
fact that the University will 
continue to earn income 
from the tobacco sales of 
Philip Morris is deeply 
disturbing. The Committee 
on Socially Responsible In- 
vestments will periodically 
teassess the strategy of 
shareholder activism and 
may reconsider the question 
of divestment at some 
future date.’’ Woolf said it 
is the intent of the commit- 
tee to “‘revisit the issue on 
an annual basis.”’ 

Part of the reason for 
recommending that UVM 
stay in the company, said 
Kroger, is that Philip Morris 
is a leader among corpora- 
tions in other social mat- 
ters. “‘It is a diversified com- 
pany,” she said, “‘that has a 
really exemplary record for 
women and minorities.” 

_ For example, 42 percent 
of promotions to profes- 
sional and managerial levels 
in the years 1982-1985 were 
minority group members, 
and two of the company’s 
top. twelve officers are 


minorities. The company’ 


also sponsors programs 
designed to find employ- 
ment for inner-city youth, 
and maintains a policy of 
matching employee con- 
tributions to most non- 


head and is well fed.” 
“We need more pro- 
gressive people in upper 
level positions throughout 
society’’, said Smith. 
“There is a Nigerian resear- 
cher who has developed 
proof that the 15 point dif- 
ference in IQ scores bet- 
ween colors is not genetic. 
We need more researchers 
and scientists like this. 
“At: the same. time we 
also. need rank and file 


ington who are progressive. 
We need teachers who will 


‘halt curriculum on Martin 


Luther King’s birthday and 
teach the students . about 
the contribution of King 
despite what the. school 
board might think. We 
need insertion at all levels, 
The need. for progressive 


profit groups. 

Philip Morris also is one 
of the most lucrative in- 
vestments in the market. 
BusinessWeek magazine 
recently ranked the com- 
pany sixth on its list of the 
top 1000 U.S. companies 
by stock-market value. 

Kroger allowed that the 
worth of a stock may make 
a difference in the decision 
to divest in that stock. 
Speaking in general terms, 
she said, “We have to ask 
ouselves if we are willing to 
tisk tuition increases or 
decreased services because 
we feel strongly about it. 
But in the end the decision 
has to be made on other fac- 
tors besides money.” 

The resolutions represent 
the first action the Com- 
mittee on Socially Respon- 
sible Investments has in- 
itiated since the creation of 
the advisory body in June of 
1987. The committee was 
formed, according Kroger, 
“because a number of 
groups within UVM 
thought the University has 
special responsibilities to 
the community.” 

The more direct reason 
for the Committee’s crea- 
tion was the divestment 
movement and Shanty 
Town which was erected on 
the south side of the UVM 
Green in the fall of 1984. 
The movement called for 
UVM to divest all holdings 
in companies doing 
business in South Africa, 
particularly IBM and 
General Electric. UVM 
now holds stock in neither. 

Along with international 
issues, with investments 
come a huge spectrum of 
other social questions such 
as hiring practices, goods 
produced, and promotion of 
“‘worthy’’ causes, according 
to Kroger. For practical 
reasons, the committee has 
had to limit itself to ad- 
dressing issues that are rais- 
ed by the community and 
responding to proxies from 
other shareholders. 

Another issue of social 


people in all job sectors 
means that you can keep 
your political beliefs and 
still work. As Mao Tse 
Tung said, ‘The masses and 
the masses alone are the 
makers of history,’”’ 

Smith predicted that if 
something is not done 
about the enormous trade 
and budget deficits by 1992 
there will a» depression 
greater then that of 1930. 
Using Marxist theory, he 
also added that certain peo- 


ple will scapegoat and 
blame minorities for the 
depression. 


Smith added that politi- 
cians practice capital flight 
which is to blame other na- 
tions, such as .Japan, for 
America’s economic 
decline. Jesse Jackson is the 
only candidate who accepts 


Committee investigates investments 


concern that committee 
members envision will be 
addressed in the future is 
UVM’s stock in companies 
involved in defense. As of 
March 3lst, University 
holdings in aerospace com- 
panies such as Lockheed, 
Northrop, Martin Marietta, 
GenCorp, Rockwell, and 
General Dynamics totalled 
$1,583,570. Northrop, for 
example, manufactures 
military aircraft and ad- 
vanced weaponry for the 
U.S. Government and 
other U.S. and _ foreign 
agencies. 

According to Kroger, the 
issue of economic conver- 
sion is a major one when 
dealing with weapons 
manufacturers. ‘‘There are 
plenty of proxies circulating 
that are trying to force com- 
panies to use their resources 
and equipment in terms of 
other products,” she said. 

Later this spring, after the 
current proxies are address- 
ed and the Philip Morris 
decision is reached, Kroger 
and the committee plan to 
examine new issues. In ad- 
dition to defense industries, 
these will include Affir- 
mative Action and_ the 
McBride Principles, which, 
like the Sullivan Principles 
in South Africa, call for 
divestment of companies 
from Northern Ireland 
while the civil rights of 
Catholics are not recogniz- 
ed. UVM’s portfolio con- 
tains stocks that are af- 
fected by both of these 


topics. 


Kroger said she was ex- - 
cited by the committee’s | 


decision to try to influence 
a major corporation from 
the inside and hopes that 


‘the proxy, if approved, will 


gain momentum among 
Philip Morris stockholders. 
“I believe that a real con- 
sciousness is growing about 
the danger of tobacco pro- 
ducts,’ she said. ‘““We are 
the first in the country to 
initiate something like 
this.” 


Sanders discusses Socialism in America on campus 


America’s responsibility for 
its own predicament, he 
said. 

One student in the au- 
dience asked the speakers 
what a progressive answer 
to class dominance is. Fried- 
man said that there are 
several progressive doc- 
trines but personally she 
can’t see people who have 


power and control giving it 


up willingly. Smith 


repeated that progressive . 


people must be inserted in- 
to high level jobs. 

Other students com- 
mented that the lecture was 
interesting but at times it 
seemed too theoretical and 


- often repetitive. 


This lecture marked an 


end to a successful and © 


enlightening year of 
SPARC noontime talks. 


It can be yours as an Air Force 
Pilot. It's not easy, but the re- 
wards are great. You'll have all 
the Air Force advantages, such 
as 30 days of vacation with 
pay each year and complete 
medical care—and much more. 
If you're a college graduate or 
soon will be, AIM HIGH. Contact 
your Air Force recruiter for 
details about Officer Training 
School and pilot training. Call 


MSGT RICHARD LEBEL 


AID? 
IF YOU think that 
5-25 private 
sources of 
financial aid for 
which YOU are 


qualified is worth 


Clip and Mail Coupon to: 
Scholastic Resource Center 
5 St. Louis St. 
Burlington, VT 05401 
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Yes! Please Rush my free SRC 
information packet Today! 
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College Grads- 


First time buyers are welcome at So. 
Burlington Chrysler Piymouth! 


-No Money Down 


-Get $400 off most cars 
plus an additional rebate up to $2500 


-/ year warranty 


-Low, low monthly payments 


Sale prices on in stock vehicles only. 


PS SOUTH BURLINGTON 
CHRYSLER PLYMOUTH 


Shelburne Rd., So. Burlington 


Dad was right. 
You get what 
you pay for.?? 


More people choose 
AT&T over any other long 
distance service. Because, 
with AT&T, it costs less 
than you think to get the 
service you expect, like 
clearer connections, 
24-hour AT&T operator 
assistance, instant credit 
on wrong numbers. And 
the assurance that we can 
put virtually every one 
of your calls through the 
first time. That’s the genius 
of the AT&T Worldwide 
Intelligent Network. 

So when it’s time to 
make a choice, remember, 
it pays to choose AT&T. 


If you'd like to know 
more about our products 
or services, like the 
AT&T Card, call us at 
1 800 222-0300. 


Greg Riley-University of North Carolina. Class of 1989 
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Daniels: history vita 
to all forms of stud 


By KATHRYN SCHWARTZ 

“I believe that the decent grasp of history is as fun. 
damental to education as are the three R’s,” said one of 
UVM’s most distinguished professors at his retirement 
lecture last week. A full house of faculty and student, 
gathered in Memorial Lounge on April 21st to hear the 
speech, made by professor Robert V. Daniels, entitled 
“On Understanding History and Misunderstanding It.” 

Daniels has been teaching at UVM since 1956 and js 
the author of over 13 books and 60 articles. He is an ip. 
ternationally recognized scholar of Russian history, 

In his lecture Daniels claimed that students have not 
been properly educated on two planes. “‘One plane is the 
developing of a conceptual frame of reference for histor 
that will support the understanding of particular facts of 
events,” he said. “The other plane is simply the com. 
mand of the English language in it’s written form,” 

As evidence of these points, Daniels cited answers he 
has received on exams, such as, ‘The guillotine was an 
instrument to preserve political well-being,” and, 
“Rasputin must have been an important person, other. 
wise no one would have named a bar in downtown Burl: 
ington after him.” 

Daniels said that the conceptual strain of history 
preferred today is not adequate in developing frames of 
references that are essential to make any sense of the 
record of human history. He maintained that facts must 
be studied and understood before pursuing concepts; to 
attempt learning the other way around is incorrect. 

Expressing concern that we may be on the verge of an 
era where history will be forgotten, Daniels insisted that 


“History as a whole is the indispen. 
sable frame of reference for just 
about every other area of thought 
and inquiry ” —Robert Daniels 

retired UVM professor 


a solid understanding of history is crucial. Terminating 
pure history as a discipline would.be a travesty, he said, 
He cited the decreasing number of history majors and 
the falling enrollment in history classes as indications 
that interest in history is waning. 

This trend must be reversed, said Daniels, for history is 
the basis for the understanding of every other scholastic 
discipline. ‘‘History as a whole,” he said, ‘‘is the in- 
dispensable frame of reference for just about every other 
area of thought and inquiry that has anything to do with 
human experience.” 

Daniels asserted that history is in trouble as a 
discipline because of attacks by the social science fields 
and enclaves within the history field. He said that 
history should not be viewed as a competitor to other 
disciplines, but should be recognized as the context © 
within which to study other subjects. He said, “I think 
that history has been under assault by other academic 
disciplines. There’s kind of an implicit doctrine around 
that all disciplines are created equal, unrelated to each 
other. 

“This leads people in other fields to act as though 
history were a competitor that needs to be hemmed in, 
rather than being the requisite foundation and context 
of their own work.” 

Daniels also claimed that ideological enclaves within 
the discipline of history are eroding away history’s ap 
peal and challenging it’s existence. For example, a 
movement that presently threatens the _ historical 
discipline is the teaching of social history at the expense 
of traditional history, claimed Daniels. 

There is also pressure to mold history to serve some 
sort of political purpose, he said, such -as women’s of 
black history. ‘‘I find these tendencies a major concem, 
even though I am certainly not disputing the importance 
of these subjects of study,’’ said Daniels. 

There are a few approaches, said Daniels, that one can 
choose to follow in facing the opposition to tradition 
history. One alternative is to, “join the ideoligists of the 
new age.’ Historians, he said, prefer to construct 
enclaves so that they and their budgets will be left alone 
behind departmental walls. : 

Daniels prefers a counter-offensive policy, even if it is 
unpopular. One of his goals after retirement is to help 
strengthen the state of history education at the elemen- 
tary and high school levels. 

The link of education that Daniels wants to begif 
with is the preparation of the people who will be instruc 
ting these younger students. Therefore, aside from the 
six books he is currently writing, he plans to embark ona 
project to increase the preparedness of professors-if” 
training at UVM. ; 
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Towing increases 
near UVM campus 


By PRIYA NARANG 

Students may have notic- 
ed that there has been a 
significant increase in the 
number of cars towed from 
the UVM area within the 
last two weeks. 

Commander John King of 
the Burlington Police 
Department attributed this 
to the fact that the police 
department has put an addi- 
tional officer in the Ward 1 
area (in which UVM is 
located). This officer was 
assigned strictly for the pur- 
pose of towing illegally 
parked vehicles. ‘‘The 
number of people who have 
been parking illegally has 
increased tremendously, 
therefore it is our respon- 
sibility to enforce traffic 
laws so that we may 
minimize the problem,” he 
said. 

Asaresult, all cars parked 
near a No Parking sign, 
within ten feet of a fire 
hydrant, in a handicapped 
-space, or in a space block- 
ing an exit or driveway, will 
be towed immediately. 
“Right now we are concen- 
trating primarily on the 
UVM area,” said Officer 
Michael Huse, the officer in 
charge of on-campus tow- 
ing. “It is the end of the 
school year, and violations 
are at their peak. The ma- 
jority of the cars being tow- 
ed are the ones parked on 
University Place. It is 
necessary for us to keep this 
street open for pedestrian 
traffic, so we cannot 
tolerate illegally parked cars 
blocking the way,”’ he said. 

Huse went on to explain 
why there has been an in- 


wg 


crease in the number of cars 
that have been towed. “I’m 
on a one month special 
assignment designed to 
teduce the number of il- 
legally parked cars at UVM. 
My job is to patrol the area, 
and issue tickets to all 
vehicles violating traffic 
laws. After issuing the 
tickets, I then contact Ed’s 
Gulf to remove the cars.”’ 

Ed’s Gulf, located on 328 
North Avenue in Burl- 
ington, proceeds to tow 
these cars to their lot. To 
retrieve a car, the initial 
towing charge of $35 must 
be paid, plus an additional 
$2 per day storage fee. Ed’s 
Gulf keeps all of the 
revenue received from tow- 
ed vehicles. 

Tom Croto, an employee 
at Ed’s Gulf is surprised at 
the sudden increase in the 
number of cars that they 
have been towing. ‘‘As op- 
posed tothe normal rate of 
12 to 15 cars towed daily, 
we have recently been 
averaging between 20 and 
25 a day.“ he said. 

Although towing is being 
enforced throughout Burl- 
ington, it remains 
predominantly a problem 
on the UVM. campus. 
“Definitely it’s the college 
students that we are issuing 
more tickets to, and towing 
the most,’’ confirmed Huse. 


“J don’t know why they . 


continue to park illegally.”’ 

Huse concluded, “‘there is 
a tremendous demand for 
parking in Burlington. The 
problem is that this city 
lacks adequate parking 
spaces.” 


Proposed tuition hike 


Next year many students 
and their parents may be 
surprised when they receive 
their tuition bills from the 
University. Out-of-state 
students will find a 16 per- 
cent increase in tuition in- 
side, while in-state students 
will pay nine percent 1 ore 
than they did last year, if 

_ the Board of Trustees’ May 
6 meeting goes as expected. 
Board of Trustees Chair 


Jack Candon called the in- 
creases ‘‘greater, both 
percentage-wise and in ac- 
tual dollars, than he has 
ever seen.” 
He explained that the 
hike was necessary in large 
part because of the increas- 
ing percentage of in-state 
students, who all pay 
significantly less tuition 
than do out-of-state, atten- 


ding UVM. 


WellBeing Week at UVM 


continued from page 7 


deny the problem rather 
nan confront it.” 

then went on to 
describe some of the 
characteristics of an 
alcoholic. ‘A tyical 
alcoholic will drink to 
“seape problems and avoid 
Teality. He also tends to 
xuses for or lie about 
King.”” Eventually 
‘disrupts all of a 
rmal functions, 


‘oF 


including one’s family life, 
he continued. 

As a result of growing up 
in such a family environ- 
ment, children of alcoholics 
carry characteristics of in- 
security, inferiority, and an 
inability to trust others into 
their adult life. 

‘‘There is hope for 
childen of alcoholics,’’ 
assured Desjaklais. “‘The 
first step is to seek help, and 
that is what we are here 
for.”” he concluded. 
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Available at Record Town: $5.99 LP/Tape 
$12.99 C/D 


"CBS" is a trademark of CBS Inc. © 1987 CBS Inc. 
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Fraternities’ behavior violent 


Discrimination against lesbians and gays has plagued the University of Vermont 
campus. Recently, two UVM fraternities, Lambda*Iota and-Sigma Phi Epsilon, 
have created a threatening atmosphere for homosexual students, as well as com- 
munity members, to live in. Spray-painted on a “party bus”’ in front of Lambda 
was the phrase ‘‘Drink Beers, Kill Queers.” While under investigation, an 
unidentified brother used the same phrase as a stamp for entrance to a party. 
Shortly after the first Lambda incident, Sigma Phi printed the phrase “Kill 
Queers”’ on a car the night two homosexual students were scheduled to speak at a 
human sexuality discussion group at their house. 

These actions are repulsive and unacceptable, especially at a University which 
recently added ‘“‘sexual preference” to its non-discrimination clause. They pro- 
mote narrow-mindedness, as well as violence against a certain segment of the 
population. 

As a result, the University administration took serious disciplinary action 
against both fraternities. The harshest actions were taken against Lambda. That 

’ fraternity has been put on a two-year probation which means no alcoholic parties, 
and ordered to participate in community service activites and educational pro- 
grams. If these measures are not followed, the University will dissolve its relation- 
ship with Lambda. The administration is to be commended for taking a strong 
stand against such homophobic and violent behavior. 

Often offered as a defense for their actions is the excuse that fraternities perform 
valuable community service in the form of fund raisers for charity organizations or 
blood drives. This is all well and good, but it does not erase the discriminatory 
behavior of the Greek system. In fact, it alludes to hypocritical behavior on the 
part of fraternity brothers. 
~ Others-on campus have asserted that the fraternity brothers’ right to freedom of 
speech has been violated. The brothers have a right to express their opinion 
whether it is right or wrong, so the argument goes. But the Lambda and Sig Phi 
brothers abused that right when they used it to promoted violence against 
homosexuals. Phrases such as “Kill Kikes’’, ‘‘Kill Niggers,’’ and ‘‘Kill Spics’’ are 
equally as offensive and inexcusable. In addition, ‘‘Kill Frat Rats” is not accep- 

~ table as it also promotes violence against a portion of the population. 

Homosexuals are simply asking to be treated as human beings. They are fighting 
for basic human rights. It is vital that everyone not deny any human being such 

» rights. | 


Money v. Ethics: a dilemma? 


_ There’s a problem with some of our stock. UVM’s stock, that is. 

$600,000 of it (out of a $60,000,000 total endowment) is tied up in Philip Mor- 
tis. The Philip Morris that makes cigarettes. 

This fact, in and of itself, is not a problem. The stocks do very well. They are 
‘some of our best, in fact. : 

The problem is with the Committee on Socially Responsible Investments 
(CSRI). 

CRSI was established after the South African divestment problem to make sure 
all the University’s future investments would be ethically sound. 

But it was brought to CRSI’s attention by a petition signed by first-year medical 
students that UVM’s stock in Philip Morris might be unethical considering the 
widely-held view that cigarette smoking causes cancer, It is also held as in- 
congruous by the medical school students that a University with a medical school 
profit from tobacco sales. , 

So CRSI set out to assess whether the University should divest from Philip Mor- 
tis. But the ethical assessment of Philip Morris was not as cut and dried as just sell- 
ing the stock and being absolved of guilt. 

Philip Morris is the sixth largest company in the United States. And, aside from 
the tobacco issue, they are a very progressive company. They give 0.9% of their 
profits to charity, they have 3 women directors, 1 minority director, and 2 minori- 
ty officers. They do not invest in South Africa, they have no money in the 
military or nuclear weapons. They give nearly $400,000 to PACs and 58 percent 

_of that money goes to Democrats. 
_ Not only are they progressive, but they also own Miller Brewing Co., Seven-Up, 
and General Foods. 
_ In light of this, CRSI has recommended that the University keep its stock in 
Philip Morris. ce j 
There are stipulations, however. CRSI recommended that the University keep 
its stock in order to pressure Philip Morris into ending its advertising. 
Ending its advertising. 
The University of Vermont and its $600,000 pressures Philip Morris into ending 
its advertising. ‘ 
And then Hell froze over. 
If the University were genuinely concerned with the ethical questions of making 


__ money from cigarette sales they would divest their money. It is as simple as that. 


Keeping the invested money with the idea of pressuring Philip Morris into not 
advertising is a hopeless, idealistic goal. Business simply does not work without 
advertising. That request is the equalivent of asking a murderer to voluntarily flip 
the switch on his or her own electric chair. It simply won’t happen. 
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The Cynic has anti-Greek bias 


To the Editor: 

In last week’s Cynic there 
were, count ’em, THREE 
anti-Greek articles. Yet sub- 
mitted for the same issue 
were two Greek editorials 
and one Greek article 
which were not published. 

The article was about a 
chapter of the national 
Greek honor society the 
Order of Omega recently 
inducted here at UVM. I 
personally wrote that arti- 
cle, took it to the Cynic’s 
office, and was assured by a 
Cynic Staffperson that it 


would appear in last week’s | 


issue. It didn’t. Is the Cynic 
afraid to publish any article 
stating anything positive 
about the Greek 
community? 

One of. the editorials, 
which took much effort to 
write and edit, was ‘‘lost’’ 
by the Cynic staff. (Since 
the Cynic won’t give the 
Greek community the 
benefit of the doubt, I see 
no reason to extend it to 
the Cynic.) It was later 
found and the Cynic pro- 
mised to publish it. So 
much for promises. 

The Women’s Organiza- 
tion and Resource Center 
had an editorial published 
decrying harassment, op- 
pression and _ discrimina- 
tion. Let’s talk about 
harassment, oppression and 
discrimination. What do 
you call it when to only 
campus-wide publication 
prints only selective articles 
and commentaries and 
gives the accused no chance 
for rebuttal? It is the exact 
same thing. The Cynic has 
been notorious for its anti- 
Greek attitude and I am 
sick of it. If you want to ac- 
cuse and persecute us, then 
give us a chance to respond! 

The Cynic, in its fight for 
equality and freedom from 
stereotypes, prejudiced, and 


double-standards, is being 
hypocritical. It seems that 
individual incidents of 
“‘Gay-bashing”’ are grounds 
for disbanding a community 
which has stood for 152 
years, but “‘Greek-bashing”’ 
is acceptable. 

I am not belittling or 


dismissing the incidents, . 
but questioning the fairness 


to all parties involved. 

The Greek community 
stands for many good 
thin? s.su @ha.as 
brotherhood, personal 
development, and team- 
work. It does not, nor has it 
ever, stood for racism, sex- 
ism, violence are hatred. 
We work very hard each 
year to raise money for 
philanthropies and 
charities, such as the 
United Way and Ronald 
McDonald House, and we 
are sick and tired of our ef- 
forts being ignored. 

If the GLBA was being 


judged, stereotyped, ang 
condemned on the basis 0 
one of its member’s actions 
you can bet many local 
liberal groups would speak 
up, loudly, against 
homophobia. Yet through 
the Cynic’s selective 
‘publishing procedures, 
Greek-phobia is_ spreading 
rampantly. en 
The Greek Community 
has 1,100 members, we are 
a major portion of the stu 
dent population, and we 
want the same right of 
freedom from harassment 
and discrimination that is 
the priviledged of every stu 
dent here at UVM, 
regardless of race, creed, 
religion, sexual preference, 
or affiliation. Either the 
Cynic publishes what it 
preaches and gives each 
side a chance to present 
their views, or leave us out. 
Jonathan Apfelbaum 


Even Greeks can have |abels 


To the Editor: 

Lately there has been a 
lot of discrimination on 
campus. Luckily, there are 
enough caring individuals, 
incidents plagued with 
discrimination have 
become public knowledge. 
And with the | publicity, 
maybe we can learn a little 
good out of the bad. 

I would end the letter 
here, but for some reason I 
feel that playing the Devil’s 
advocate is necessary. I am 
a ‘‘frat-boy,” but what does 
that mean. Just as some 


people have stereotypes | 


geared towards minorities, 
homosexuals and so on, 
others have stereotypes that 


pertain to frat-boys. Not all | 
frat-boys nor frat functions | 


are bad. 


Simply said, it seems a lit- | 


tle hypocritical for Paul 


Brill, Greg. Cabana, Sam 
Mathis and the GLBA to 
label the members of @ 
fraternity. If we are i 
terested in the good of the 
community, then we will 
put aside our labels. This it” 
cludes all labels, even 
“Frat-boys.”” 48 
Tim Brown 
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To the Editor: 
The Lambda Iota Society 
has a long and venerable 
history of association with 
the University of Vermont 
and the people of Burl- 
ington. Over the past 152 
years, owls have acted in a 
spirit of goodwill by 
volunteering services and 
donations to help insure the 
prosperity of these com- 
munities. Lyman Rowell, 
after which the Rowell 
building is named, and John 
H. Converse after which 
Converse Hall is named, 
are just two exemplary 
brothers who served this in- 


terest with the sincerity 
that our fraternal society 
has attempted.to promote. 

A few individuals in our 
fraternity have marred the 
admirable reputation of the 
Lambda Iota Society by 
transgressing our own 
heritage’s standards. To ap- 
preciate the significance of 
the recent offense, it is im- 
perative to understand the 
distinction between the 
society and the fraternity. 
The society is the tradition 
and history of Lambda Iota 
and all it represents; the 
fraternity is the modern day 
version of that tradition, 


which ideally bases its ac- 
tions on its interpretation 
of the society’s guidelines. 
Today, we fear we have 
grievously misinterpreted 
the goals of our society. To- 
day, then, we wish to make 
ammends. 

We have offended in- 
dividuals in both. com- 
munities by raising tensions 
through the advertisement 
of the shameful slogan used 
on a bus window and at a 
recent party. To all, we of- 
fer our deepest apologies 
and submit that the actions 
of a few individuals are the 
result of uneducated bias. 


Delta Psi President points out good 


To the Editor:. 

As president of the Delta 
Psi Fraternity, I feel it is im- 
portant to reassess the im- 
age of fraternities portrayed 
by the authors of the April 
21st article, ‘‘Frats are 
Unhealthy and Bad.” In 
this article, Brill Cabana 
and Mathis claim that 
fraternities are ‘‘unneeded 
in an institute of higher 
learning,’ and “promote 
violence and hatred.” This 
letter was in response to the 
atticle describing Delta 
Psi’s robbery of the UVM 
greenhouse. We appologize 
to the UVM community 
and the Greek system. I’m 
enforcing disciplinary ac- 


tions in our house and com-. 
pensating the greenhouse. 


for their damaged plants. 
Although I am ultimately 
responsible for the incident, 
I feel this gross misconcep- 
tion of Greek life deserves 
at the very least a rebuttal. 

In our local fraternity, the 
active brothers are responsi- 
ble for the maintainance of 
our operating budget and 
Alumni relations, not to 
mention the national 
historical monument that 
Delta Psi manifests today. 
Outside of our house we 
support little brother 
events, community work 
projects, the UVM blood 
drive, UVM Phone-a-thon, 


and give annual donations 
to the United Way (as a 
note, Delta Psi won the 
Greek blood drive, 
donating more than any 
other group). ' 

Other fraternities are also 
extremely active in support 
of the University as well as 
the Burlington Communi- 
ty. Take, for instance, Phi 
Gamma Delta’s ski race 
which raised $5,000 for 
United Way. Sigma Nu 
sponsored a hungar drive on 
campus, which raised nearly 
$4,000, and Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon recently im- 
plemented a Little Brother 
project. Seventy-five per- 
cent of the people who 


Bank machine in Billings more 


To the Editor: 

Every once in a while, | 
find myself studying in the 
large, comfortable Martin 
Luther King Lounge 
downstairs by the Billings 
Theatre (Well, it used to be 
the MLK Lounge until the 
big portrait of the Man was 
replaced by a clock), and I 
think, “This is a really cool 
place to read. Why don’t I 
spend more time here?” 
And then it is usually only a 
matter of minutes before 
the answer is’ pounded 
repeatedly into my head in 
the form of a long series of 
loud, monotone beeps from 
the Howard Bank machine 
located conveniently 
around the corner. 

That this machine is 
popular among many 
students I do not question. 
Nor do I question that the 
Howard Bank profits greatly 
by having their machines 
on campus. What I do ques- 
tion is the necessity of hav- 
ing the machine right next 
to a study area. Attempting 
to read through - this 
auditory adaptation of the 
ancient Chinese . Water 
Torture is like’ trying to 
listen to Mozart on acid — 
the required concentration 
just isn’t there. 

True, if it bothers me that 
much, I could move, but 
why should I have to? I 
didn’t come to this school 
to take advantage of conve- 
nient banking priviledges. | 


came here to, study. 


shouldn’t have to move. It 
should. 

The other machine at the. 
University store, is in a 
great location. Why do we 
need a_ second _ location? 
And if we really do, why 


Advertising 


To the Editor: 

The controversy over the 
recent Budweiser advertise- 
ment has raised a lot of in- 
teresting questions and opi- 
nions. For instance, are we 
feminists reading too much 
intothe ad? or is it really ex- 


ploitive of women? Does it 


really matter? Who cares? 
Depending on how much 
one understands the ways in 
which advertising 
transcends and manipulates 
cultural ideas to sell their 
products indicates what 
stand they’ll take. 

I think the ad in question 
was exploitive of women 
because, a)it objectified the 
3 women (specifically by 
making them part of the 
Bud label) and b)their very 
“ideal” bodies were the 
main focus of the ad rather 
than the beer itself. For 
similar reasons I also think 
the Soloflex man is objec- 
tified and sexually ex- 
ploited. The point is that 
sexual exploitation is pro- 
lific in advertising (towards 
men, women and children). 
But in order for ads to sell 
their products they must 
idealize them and make 
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couldn’t we put it 
somewhere less obtrusive? 
Or why couldn't the damn 
beeper be turned off all 
together? Why does a bank 
machine have to beep in 
the first place? 


them pleasing, provacative 
and entertaining. Unfor- 


tunately a great deal of us ~ 


internalize these images 
(subconsciously) and strive 
harder to become them. 
What’s wrong with that? 
Aren’t we bettering 
ourselves? Not if we become 
anorexic, bulemic. and 
unrealistic in the process. 
Ads have an incredible ef- 
fect. on society and_ its 
cultural values. I don’t ad- 


Imagine life 


To the Editor: 

| am embarrassed to go to 
school where issues such as 
those described in the Cynic 
regarding fraternities and 
their homophobic attitudes 
still exist. 

How long is UVM and 
the Burlington community 
willing to put up with the 
immature, sexist, racist 
behavior continually 
displayed by fraternities? 
How long are we willing to 
condone this’ behavior by 
not putting a, stop to it? 
And what does it say about 
the University of Vermont 


Being members of an often 
ostracized (Greek) com- 
munity ourselves, we sym- 
pathize with those attacked 
by unfair and shortsighted 
sentiment. We are embar- 
rassed to be agressors rather 
than victims of this kind of 
abuse. ; 

In the earlier days of this 
region of Vermont, the 
Kakewalk was a popular 
pastime until it was dispens- 
ed with as public awareness 
of unfounded prejudice im- 
proved. It stands to reason 
the slogan that was used is a 
result of similar such 
prejudice. 


coordinated and ran The 
Clean Up For Hunger 
Outreach program (which 
took place two weeks ago) 
are members of a Greek 
society here at UVM. In ad- 
dition, members of various 
Rouses are represented in 
the S.A. Senate, the S.A 
Concert Bureau, the Ver- 
mont Cynic, the Mortar 
Board, as well as Varsity 
Soccer, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Rugby, Baseball and other 
-UVM Varsity teams. 
Fraternities add a unique 
dimension to UVM’s social 
atmosphere that is non- 
discriminatory. Nearly 
every week, fraternities 
throw Thursday night par- 


What we hope to say here 
is that we realize the in- 


justice of our. actions and 
that we feel that realization _ 


itself is an. education. If 
those we have offended re- 
main unforgiving, we 
understand. Perhaps, 
however, we can offer some 


type of compensation. For , 


their insult; let them know 
that we have changed from 
this, and that we- will 
endeavor to continue learn- 
ing from it. Perhaps others 
will as well. 
The Brothers 
of Lambda Iota 


things fraternities do 


ties, happy hours, all- 
campus parties and after- 
hours. Most of these are free 
of charge. 

The Greek system at 
UVM has come under a 
deluge of accusations; we 
have made mistakes. I feel, 
however, that we are not 
being justly treated. We are 
active with the UVM and 
Burlington communities, 
and we offer an environ- 
ment condusive to 
academic, personal, and 
fraternal growth. 

Respectively, 

K. Chandler Peters 
President, 

— Delta Psi 


annoying than useful 


My point is, I think this 
school should re-examine 
its priorities. This is an 
educational institution, not 
a business. As long as the 
University maintains its tax 
exempt, not-for-profit 


by nature is exploitive 


vocate censorship of ads, 
however I do advocate 
education and awareness of 
how it effects us as a society 
and as individuals. I’m glad 
that someone made a big 
deal over the ad because it 
sparked interest among a 


somewhat apathetic and 
image-conscious group. 
Hopefully we've . learned 


something from it. 


Evans M. Smith 


without frats 


that these’ elitist, patriar- 
chal playgrounds for 
pranksters are allowed to 
propogate? Are we truly an 
institution for higher learn- 
ing? Not in my mind as long 

- as there are people with the 
attitude of ‘‘Drink Beers, 
Kill Queers.” 

Imagine. Imagine a 
school without fraternities. 
No more alcoholic orgies, 
infantile pranks, and_in- 
cidents of sexual miscon- 
duct? What have we got to 
lose? 

Bettina Lancaster 


status, I think it should 
answer first to its educa- 
tional mission, and second 
to outside financial 
interests. 


Paul A. Smith 


Sigma Phi Ep 


President 
apologizes 


To the Editor: 

We, the Brothers of 
Sigma Phi Epsilon, would 
like to apologize to Sarah 


Coy, John Woodard, the © 
University, community of. — 


Burlington, GLBA, and all _ 


others who have been of- 


fended. Although the in- 


tent was in no way to en-— 


danger or harass anvons, it 
did. For this we are sincere- 
ly sorry. Sig Ep does not 
wish to discriminate. We 
now realize that our actions 
were discriminating and as 
a result we hope there will 
be no further problems or 
misunderstandings. 
Andrew L. Elias 

President 

Sigma Phi Epsilor 
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By RICHARD DORAN 
Given the fact that Commodity Fetish used to play the 
Queen city with little frequency, their recent spree of 
two shows in the last week seems almost like a blessing. 
Last night’s show and its shorter counterpart last Thurs- 
day, both taking place at Border, exemplified two things 
about Commodity Fetish: their music is quite interesting 
to listen to, and their live shows range from rather 
tedious to excitingly innovative. 
Fetish’s last major appearance in the area was at the In- 
- dustrial Strength Dance Patry 5 earlier this year. Since 
then they have incorporated a member of the Friends of 
Dr. Mabuse, who played at that event. They have also 
been writing a prolific amount of material, and perfec- 
ting many others. Last night, their theme was the Elec- 
tronic Dance Church:and showed how far Commodity 
Fetish has come since being a strictly hard techno dance 
band. They have expanded their sound quite a lot, rang- 
ing from the hard techno of their past to more melodic 
songs, some approaching the realm of Depeche Mode. 
Fetish’s main problems lie in the incredibly complex 
way they present their work. This neccessitates the use 
of immense banks of synthesizers and electronic ap- 
parata, and takes away from the energy of their live 
show. The band really does very little during the show, 


ORALLY 


SLES 


Tom Effenger of Commodity Fetish on stage with their stylistidly subtle props. The visual aspect of their performances provide a spectacular display. 


preferring to allow pre-recorded backing tracks to sup- 
port their music. They set up Border’s stage area into 
two parts, a display/performance stage in front with a 
riser for the three members of the band in the back. 
The performance stage housed various parts of the 
Fetish performance. Songs such as “‘Mechanization Of 


_ The Individual’’ and “‘The Plight”’ relied on events tak- 


ing place here, as did ‘“‘White Power” which featured a 
mock hanging. At other stages, a human television was 
served electronic tubes and wires to eat and later one 
member of CF turned into a mini-guitar hero with his 
digital guitar. 

The band riser featured very little, just the synths, the 


towards 


— success in Burlin 
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COMMODITY FETISH: 


computers, a vertical drum stand, and two microphones. 
The band, at the start of the show, never stood on the 
stage, except for the keyboardist, who ran the backing 
sounds. By the end, however, it was clear that they were 
at least trying to be a live band. The stage to which they 
succeeded is debateable. 

For the most part, Fetish stuck to their plotted sound, 
as exemplified by the released singles, ‘Iron Hop” and 
‘Zen Kitchen,” which closed the opening set, and “‘To 
Be Alive And Working” from the maybe-released Ex- 
posure lp. New songs that were highlights of both shows 
included ‘“When We Were Young,”’ “Safety Zone,”’ and 
“White Power.” ‘Operational Contacts’ also showed 
how much noise Fetish is capable of making. 

The basic difference between this show, and the one 
last Thursday was the presence of the more well-known 
Fetish material, like ‘‘Zen Kitchen,” that lengthened the 
show to over a hour, Last week, the show was limited to 


their newer material, and the set lasted a maddening half 
hour. Another sidelight was their encore, not included 
in the program distributed at the door of Border. Fetish, 
it appears, has been listening to a different style of music 
recently, as their two dub reggae songs that closed the 
night attested. The second was harder than the first, put- 
ting it more on the Big Audio Dynamite side of, say, Ziggy 
Marley, than Ziggy’s dad’s side. : 

Fetish’s show also included numerous touches on social 
issues, like racism, drug use, and religion. ‘“War On 
Drugs’’ opened the show with a hard techno beat and 
very little else. ‘White Power” fetured not only the 
mock hanging but exaggerated goose stepping and seig 
heiling as a precursor to the death of the purple-spandex 
covered individual. ‘‘Saftey Zone”’ had their lead singer 
bellowing nuclear death proclamations while clutching a 
Bible to his chest. 

They also touched the lighter side, bringing out huge 
dancing Bold Detergent boxes and Sure Anti-Perspirant 
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Travelling 


containers that made numerous appearances throughout 
the night and returned during the last song of the en. 
core. They came in during the songs immediately after _ 
“When We Were Young.”’ They accentuated the lyrics, 
basically describing various giveaways and ‘“‘bargains” 
available in the mass market today, such as Cheez Whiz 
‘and microwaves. 

However, dancing items and clever lyrical twists were 
not all that Fetish used to bring their performance across, 
The light show, while not nearly as important as the 
aural part, made the show much more of a visual ex- 
perience than most shows. They managed to set up 


rn 


WILL ZORN 
Border’s lights to bring across one of the best light shows _ 
ever seen at the Burlington nightclub. The second song, — 
and the first that featured people, ‘“The-Mechanization - 
Of The Individual,” used‘ the lights quite well-as did 
“Iron Hop”’ later in the show. Huge spotlights accen- 


~~ tuated the movements of the various members of the 


band. ‘‘Mechanization” had one member of CF moving — 
mechanically back and forth while another, dressed as @ 
scientist, made notes on the process. As the individual ” 
broke down, the scientist did nothing but note the 
decline, and stare scientifically. ‘Iron Hop” used the 
light to bring out more of the strange atmosphere behind 
the voice distortions throughout the song. Later, — 
“Operational Contacts’? featured several small 
mechanical devices, a mechanical bug and a pulsating — 
people moved, crashed, and banged around the stage: ( 
Fetish is moving on outside of the local area as well. — 


Having played in various cities, including New York, — 


they are playing in early May up in Montreal. Theit 
shows are an all-round experience, down to the Te "9 
designed ‘‘bathroom envitfonments” at Border last — 
night. It is clear that they are hoping to play more 
around the area, as their sound comes into its own more, — 
and this process makes their shows much more 
enjoyable. ? 
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Hewitt and Richbourg share little 
“beyond their similar use of mediums. 


- DICHOTOMOUS DUO 


By SARAH WOOD 
Last Friday evening, Galeria Liberace, the brainchild 
of UVM students Victoria Doyle and Peter Stebbins, 


_ opened a two week show of works by Lance Richbourg 


and Frank Hewitt} art professors at St. Michael’s and 
UVM tespectively. f Rt. 2 : 
The opening itself merits mention. The wine and 


cheese-filled soiree was a positive step towards stu- 
_dent/teacher/community interaction. And it wasn’t just 


“artists.” The mocking question floated around, ‘‘So are 
you an ‘art person’?,” and the serious answer often was 
no. 

This is not to deny that the gallery is a positive thing 
for the artists; the idea is a casual unpretentious tem- 
porary home for the works of UVM-related artists. Those 
responsible for the gallery are not art dealers, and that 
aspect gives it a tone and charm it could not otherwise 
have. It is a place to share, not sell, ideas and art. 

On Friday night, people of all ages and occupations 
‘milled around Stebbins’ great white-walled-high- 


ceilinged apartment-turned gallery. They could be heard 


discussing the works in depth-or talking about the Beat 


Generation or sports or bagels even, while a pianist’s 


melody filled the room. Towards the end, having had 
enough of the mellow mood music, Jazzin’ Hell took 
their turn at being entertainment committee. Next to 
what hung on the walls, this was the high point of the 
evening. James Potato belted out tunes like ‘‘Sleigh Ride 
to Heck” and “Egg Hunt,’’(the Easter Bunny song), to 
the pounding accompaniment of Peter Katis and Derek 


McNab. 


v. 


Richbourg’ s almost photographic watercolors on display at the Galeria Liberace. 
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The reason behind this wonderfully spent evening pro- 
ved, in general, to be a fine one. Lance Richbourg’s 
series of four life-size water color baseball players gives us 
a fantastic eyeful of color. The figures are majestic in size 
and presence; they are concise and very sharp. The 
backgrounds rarige from pleasant washés of pastel color 
to watery etherial crowds in the bleachers to a bright but 
muted stadium. The final composition of each has a 
somewhat surreal quality — the background works well 
to push the figure as far to the front as it can go, thereby 
making its maximum impact. 

Richbourg captures magnificently, in a split second 
still shot, the art of movement. He really pushes the 
water colors to the limit, and his works are technically 
superb. They do not, however, come out as stifled 
studies in control; they give a sense of fun before all else. 

The inspiration for the series on baseball players came 
from Richbourg’s father, who was a second baseman for 
the old Boston Braves during the 1920’s and 30s. 

Sharing the show with Richbourg is Frank Hewitt. His 
works — a series of painted silkscreens and a series of col- 
or/space renderings on water color paper — are different 
in all respects from the formers’, and it makes for in- 
teresting contrast. 

The silkscreen which is the base for the series is of 
Wilhelm Ostwald, a famous color theorist, and the 
graphic conal diagrams on which his theory was based. 
What we get from these works is a juxtaposition of order 
with free strokes and touches of water color, gouache, 
acrylic and collage. What Hewitt was aiming for was 


sensuality mixed with intellectuality, a midway between / 
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“And then came one who knew —_ 


the greater the sacrifice the greater 


As part of the Fascist Film Festival sponsered 
by St. Michael’s College Our Hitler will be 
shown in the Fleming Museum Thursday, April 
28. 

Our Hitler is the masterpiece of German 
director Hans Jurgen Syberburg. 

But while the film has achieved very high 
critical acclaim from the intellectual world, it is 
not an easy film to sit through. 

Its length is one inhibiting factor. The film 
itself is seven hours long and the showing will 
last from 6 pm until 2 am. But its length 
shouldn’t keep potential viewers from catching 
at least a couple of hours. 

The film was originally made for German 
television and broken into four parts. And 
while parts one and four are the most striking 
and powerful, any amount of Our Hitler is 
worth catching. 

It is not possible to say exactly what Our 
Hitler is about. Because it is postmodern, it does 
not have a plot or traditional narritive. It is 
comprised solely of monologues, dialogues, and 
voice-overs. 

The central questions which Our Hitler 
tevlove around are that of Germany’s guilt for 
its history, specifically for the Holocaust. 

But this question is approached in the grand 
tradition of the spectacle. The film has a gran- 
diose quality and a feeling of profound 
importance. 

Part of this feeling comes from the subject 
matter which Syberberg has chosen to address, 
and part of this feeling comes from how he has 
chosen to address it. 

The film, while postmodern and_ thus 
politically non-commital, has no pretentions of 
being soft or flimsy. 

In the beginning of the film, Hitler is in- 
troduced to the viewer as such: 


Hitler rising from Wagner's grave during a scene from Our Hitler modelled after Gustave Dore’s 


illustration to the /nferno. 


the god.”’ 


— H.J.Syberberg 


And then came one who knew — the greater the 
sacrifice the greater the God. And who knew that 
blood-sacrifices would be demanded on the sacred 
values of art and morality on the alter of their belief 
And they also knew, out of an old feeling, and 
because he told them that those who sacrifice are 
chosen. A chosen people. And then came. the one. 
Rising out the mythical nothingness of the void. Out 
of the landscape and the forest of that people with 
an unheard-of energy. Carried by that majority, the 
quality of that century. Loved as no other man 
before him and mythically redeemed. A redeemed 
redeemer. A true miracle, ready for the risk of eter- 
nal damnation or the supreme light in his eye . . . 
Devil and eternal tempter of democracy, hypnotized — 
medium of the world’s masses, or tool of capitalistic 
exploitation and social explosions. 

Where is his beginning, and how can we grasp it? 
Once more, the old rights of Dionysus and of self 
sacrifice. Occidental ceremonies. Feasts of destruc- 
tion, celebrations of decline. A last memory of dis- 
tant myths about the neamess of the Gods during. 
blood-sacrifices and when fathers slay their own’ 
sons. For they know not what they do, waking in 
the end as if from a dream. Distantly aware of their 
own guilt. Final attempt of Europe to realize itself 

through its ancient traditions in the age of the new 
laws of the masses. In despair, fainting, a pucdle 
and a mystery to all spectators forever...” 

Heavy stuff. 

The film is very rare and has been loaned to 
the University by the German Government. 
This screening is a priviledge. Anyone who 
thinks they might be interested should attend 
for at least a couple hours, if not the entire 
seven. 

The film will be shown in the Fleming 
Museum at 6:00 pm on Thursday, April 28th. 

—Jonah Houston - - 
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By TARA FRACALOSSI 

Hooray, hooray! Another new show in the Student 
Arts League Gallery. This wéek it js again a new ap- 
proach to the visual realm of art. The work belongs to 
Jennifer Deforge and shows her poetry as well as acompa- 
nying illustrations. In addition to the finished product, 
Deforge has included the rough-drafts of poem and il- 
lustration alike. From the presence of these preliminary 
works, Deforge’s thought process is shown and her au- 
dience is given an inside look at how her work evolved. 

Evolution is a good thing usually, but there are times 
when things are best left alone.‘‘The Phoenix” is an ex- 
ample of this. The preliminary drawing is quick, sketchy 
and full of the brilliant energy described in the poem. 
The finished illustration, however sacrifices this 
momentum for a more polished, tichly colored bird. 
Also working against the firey image Deforge is trying to 
produce is the realignment of the bird’s head. The 
sketch shows the Phoenix raising his head high in a 
mighty stretch while the final image motions downward 
much like a chicken looking forfeed corn. 

In fact, if it weren’t for the poems, few of these illustra- 
tions would have any impact at all. It is only through 
their association with the poems that they are able to 
take on emotional meanings. Even then, however, the 
meanings are redundant. Because the poemis are so 
literal, the illustrations cannot provide any new insight 
into the poems. All the poetic images are clearly spelled 
out. They are so clear that the audience is denied the 
pleasure of imagining themselves in the given situations. 
The converse of this is also true. The visuals given by 
the illustrations are so direct and real that any poetic 
ambiguity is lost. The concept of illustrated poems is 
good but in a show such as this, care must be taken to 
make pieces that can stand on their own. Most of these 
can’t: they intrude upon each other in such a way that 
the veiwer feels his intelligence is being seriously 
questioned. 

In contrast to this, Deforge’s use of materials is at 
times highly ambiguous. In ‘‘How Flaws Figure in Perfec- 
tion,” a blue map makes up the cracked, veiny features 
of a profiled face. From a distance, the map is not so ob- 
vious. It is only after physically approaching the piece 
that the map becomes discernable. This happens again 
in the piece just to the right of ‘How Flaws Figure in 
Perfection.”’ In this a dancer flies across a parquet floor 
whose off kilter perspective would make Matisse proud. 
This time, the material reveals more from a distance 
than it does at close range. The wooden texture of the 
pattern is wholly convincing first time around. Second 
time around brings with it a sad realization: this is not 
wood, it’s contact paper. Deforge has tricked us again. 

From these tricks, the materials slip into the realm of 
‘high school collage. Tinfoil and fake gold leaf are the 
main elements. of two of the illustrations. The mop in 
“Beautiful Mop” is merely stuck onto a painted black 
board. Again, the explicit literary nature of the works 
takes away much of their power. The mop is just a mop. 
It has no life of its own as the poem tries to suggest but 
just hangs on the wall looking like it’s trying to be art but 
just not making it. 

As a whole, the show seems like it should work. The 
process is shown, the pices are well arranged and it’s 
something new to the gallery. Like the mop, however, it 
falls short of being truly good. 
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The toughest job 
you ll ever love 


By LUCKY KALANGES 

Just by hearing his commercial on the radio, one 
could’ve gotten the jist of Howie Mandel’s stand-up 
routine without paying the $17.50 admission fee. But for 
those who caught Howie’s act at Memorial Auditorium 
Sunday night, it was more than just a listening ex- 
perience as Mandel used the audience as his main com- 
ical resource. 

Clad in an all pink suit and off-white Nike’s with a 
fuschia swoosh, the ex-St. Elsewhere star burst upon 
stage to the theme of his old TV show. Zig-zagging left 
and right, Mandel brought the crowd to a near frenzy 
with his hyperactive dance steps, and chipmunk voice 
impersonations that were often difficult to comprehend 
in the acoustically poor auditorium. 

After completing his opening antics, Mandel teased 
his fans with a humorous “‘good night,”’ 
them -an update on the 


MANDELL’S MEDIO 


before giving 


“ves, but will you blow me?” 

His best sexual puns were constructed in a parallel bets 
ween banks and sperm banks. ‘“‘What if they had those 
automatic teller machines at sperm banks?” he asked. 
“‘So when you’re out on a date, you stop by and say, ‘just 
a minute honey, I’ve gotta make a deposit.’ So you whip 
out you're card, and slip it in. But then something goes 
wrong and it eats your card. So then you’ve gotta get up 
eatly Monday to claim your dick.’ 

Perhaps the most unique aspect of Mandel’s routine js 
his ability to improvise with information provided by in. 
dividuals in the audience. After asking a person his 
name and occupation, he would philosophize their 
duties in a very sarcastic, George Carlin-esque style. 

The first person questioned was Chuck, supervisor of 
the auditorium. ‘“‘So you’re-a supervisor, huh? And 
you...watch things...is everything OK Chuck?” 


‘Yup, .© hae 
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The Peace-Corps has positions overseas 
starting this summer. Share your knowledge 
where it is needed most . APPLY NOW! 

For more info call the UVM Peace Corps 
office: 686-3456. 


current status of his life. 
He drew loads of applause 
for being, ‘in Vermont for 
the first time,’’ and 
“recently becoming a 
father.”” He used this info 
to introduce a scene in 


which he devoured his 


answered. 

“Yup, uh-huh. What 
the hell, as long as you got 
front row seats right?” 

After identifying several 
Sweetwaters’ employees, 
Mandel joked, “‘so right 
now there’s 50 people at 
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daughter’s Mr. 
Potatohead. ‘‘...] ate the 
arms, legs, eyebrows, nose, 
and finally the head. Then 
I went to the bathroom 
and made a Mr. Shithead.”’ 

Mandel took the 
fatherhood thing farther, 
giving it an ironic twist 
later in the show. ‘‘I had a 
conversation with my 
three year-old daughter, 
Jackie, the other day. And 
it was so sweet, because 
she was going to ask me 
her first question. So she 
comes up to me and says? 
‘Daddy?’ 

And I said, ‘yes Jackie?,’ 

And then she 
said SAU CK Y-Gag 
ASSHOLE!” 

Mandel also made use of 
a toy box full of items from 
which he produced a slew 
of bad jokes. Pulling out a 
boomerang he said, ‘I 
threw this away yesterday.”’ 

Next up was a broken 
limb from a mannequin, to 


Sweetwaters saying 
‘where’s my _ fuckin’ 
drink.’”’ 

The last fan interviewed 
was Mary. 

“What do you do 
Mary?” asked Howie. 

“T work in customer 
sevice,’ she hollered out. 
from the balcony. 

“Oh, so you _ service 
customers. Where do you. 
work?” 
| “At the Holiday Inn,” 

she said. . 

“Do you service all the — 
customers of the toe 
Inn?” 

“Yeah,”’ she said. 

“That must be quite a 
workload?”’ 

(no answer) 

“Come on Mary, have 
you ever fucked a 
customer in their room?” 
“No.” 

“Would you like to ser- 
vice me?”’ 

“That depends.” 
“Ooooh, depends on 


which he remarked,‘‘this Howie Mandell of St.Elsewhere performed last Sunday night at Memorial = at?” 


one cost me an arm and a Auditorium. Mandell expressed an impressive use of impromptu com- 
leg. ments sparked from members of the audience which has been c one of the - 
His best prop was a pair factors in his success in the world of comedians. 


of fuzzy dice that he tied 
around his forehead and explained, ‘‘this is a Puerto 
Rican without a car.”’ 
Finally he produced a douche bag with a hand of play- 
ing cards glued to it. “I was playing poker backstage,” he 


explained, “and I don’t know that much about the 


game, so I wondered if you could tell me if I had a good 
hand? See, I’ve got an 8, 9, 7, 10, and a douche. Later, he 
went on to explain that he had to buy this bag in Burl- 
ington because airport security wouldn’t allow a doche 
bag on his incoming plane. Holding the hose end like a 
gun he said, ‘“‘take me to Kuwait, or I’ll douche you.” : 

Sex continued to prove itself as an ever popular topic 
for stand up comedians when a woman in the audience 
hollered out, “we love you Howie,” to which he 1-vlied, 


Galeria Liberace 


continued from page 1 

accentuation and Sel of the diagram. In hindsight, 
Hewitt says he sees it as a dream of Ostwald’s, whose 
bust is in the lower right hand corner of each piece. The 
intellectual theory and the fantasy of color eminate from 
him and cover the paper. 

This series has enough impact upon first glimpse, but 
greater study leaves some of the pieces a bit empty 
visually. He mixes balance and chaos, but a happy 
medium is not always achieved. The colors and strokes 
can be too random, and they do not work to unify the 
pieces. There is one outstanding piece in the series; it 
works so well because the non-geometric side is more in- 
tertwined with the geometric. We see triangles of color 
as well as etherial splotches, and they play nicely 
together, adding to rather than trivializing the piece. 

There is a lot more energy in Hewitt’s other series. He 
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‘“‘The money,”’ she said. 

Mandel wrapped up his 
show with one of his high- 
voiced characterizations — 


that was, again, hard to understand. While he bid his 
fans good night, the Phil Abare Band whipped into’ 
“Johnny B. Goode,”’ and the whole place erupted in — 
applause. jn 

While Howie Mandell has the zest of a Robin — 
Williams, and the wit of a George Carlin, he can’t bring 4 
you to tears like an Eddie Murphy. Nevertheless, his” 
ability to involve, and improvise off his audience has — 
been, and will continue to be the key to his success as a ; 
comedian. 


ek 


seems to really attack his paper with color. The works, 
done in water color, acrylic and oil, (in that order), ate 
about color and space and the ambiguity of both. He 
uses bold color in geometric shapes and in floating splot’ : 
ches. Our eye is drawn to these paintings because they — 
are sharp; their spacial element — the way he plays with — 
pee: and ee and depth — keeps the a 
there. 

Hewitt concentrates on space and color, he fights pes ao 
balance between dreaminess and rigidity. In general, he 
is successful, as his pieces have evident meaning and an 
interesting quality. His work is best when he allows his” 
geometric side to speak, when he doesn’t understate it 
too much or deny it all together. 

The next show will be opening on May 6, where sere 
will show works of Peter Katis and Dave Jamieson, bott 
UVM students. We thank Victoria Doyle and Peter 
Stebbins for their dedication of time and living space 
Galeria Liberace is a great addition to this city. ~~ 
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basic human qualities - the qualities that make that per- 
son a positive or negative influence on an occupation. 
This fact, naive or insightful as it is, is occuring right 
now in the UVM music department. 

This particular problem has come to light with two 
professors and a strange, contradictory twist. Both of the 
professors live on the lacking side of the document coin, 
yet each is being given completely different treatment by 
the same group of people. Here is the situation. 

Professor W.(I am keeping these men anonymous for 
the sake of my own wimpy skin, and with the knowledge 
that those who mean anything in this dilemma will 
know to whom I am referring) is a man of worldwide 
recognition. Although new at the University this 
semester, he has been given the red carpet treatment — 
big salary, press coverage, the works. This is not to say 
that he is not worth it. He most certainly is and is in- 
fluencing all forms of life in the music building, in- 
cluding myself. As a matter of fact, he has probably been 
the most influential person in my life during the last two 
or three years. The thing is, in a department where all of 
a sudden a ‘‘Dr.”’ is needed in front of one’s name, he is 

lacking. For him though, it does not matter, and 
rightfully so. He has earned his degree through 
experience. 

Another man lacking these ominous letters in front of 
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his name, Professor T., is not as lucky. Although this 
man has had only two-thirds of the time to make his 
mark on society that Professor W. has, he is being given 
the boot by the department because of this lack. But 
who cares, you may ask? Hire someone else. Well, a lot. 
of people care. Enough people that petitions have cir- 
culated since the first official declaration of his upcom- 
ing dismissal to get the department to keep him. Enough 
people that the UVM band program is in deep danger of 
lacking enrollment even more than they already have 
been because students’ sole reason for participating in it 
is because of this professor. Enough people for me to 
tight this column. . 

This is not to say that Professor T. is in jeapordy of los-* 
ing out in life. He already holds a teaching position at 
another close-by state university, who will continue to 
have him on their faculty, and he surely will hook up 
with either another teaching job, or go on to Graduate 
school. The thing is, we want him here. He is a special 
man, and though maybe the world does not know just 
how special he is yet, all students who have come in con- 
tact with him here do. They know that he cares, that he 
is knowledgeable in his field, and that his loss is going to 
gteatly hinder the music department. oe 
_ And that brings me back to Professor A. and what he 
_Ptoves. He proves that in the world of music and musi- 
-Cianship, degrees are basically meaningless. Now, I could 
be taken as the ultimate contradiction to this rule, being 
4 Music major, but I have come to realize that my piece 
of paper will have little if no effect on how far I take my 

"art after graduation. What will make an effect is my at- 
titude and how driven I am to achieve my goal. And 
Maybe this is another of my famous naive, cliche 
Statements, but I now can stamp it as fact. How did | 

out the true meaning of this fact? From a book? 
m class notes? No. Through experience. 

This is backed up, unfortunately in the reverse sense. 
ere are many people out there who have achieved 
eit degree, and now hide out in academic institutions 

Such as UVM. These are people who set their goal to get 
the highest. possible degree, achieved it, and then 
became satisfied with themselves. This is where the pro- 
blems Start. Much like the Peter Principle, they reached 
their level of incompetence and there they will stay to 
€ our role models. 

But for the record, for those of you who care, we must 
begin to see that a degree does not a person, nor a pro- 
fessor, make, It is the caring and intellegent minds of in- 

iduals lat generate activity, like those of Professors 

. Though I am not sure if all that I say here is 
is my interpretation of the situation. And 
Tam right or not, no piece of paper can make up 
‘ole that will be left in the UVM music depart- 
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FOR MEN, WOMEN & COUPLES 
TIME: 


PREJUDGING — 
EVENING FINALS — 


TICKETS: 


PREJUDGING — $7.00 
10:00 A.M. EVENING FINALS — $16.50, 
7:00 P.M. $13.50, and $9.50 


PLACE: AVAILABLE AT: 
= | GOLD'S GYM’of VERMONT 655-3232 
FL YNN T H EATRE FLYNN THEATRE BOX OFFICE - 863-5966 
UVM CAMPUS TICKET OFFICE - 656-3085 


Burlington, Vermont 


_ presented by 
GOL D’sS GY M 
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OPEN YOUR OWN 
STUDENT CHARGE 
ACCOUNT! Baas 


At Preston's we understand the value of 
establishing good credit and know that when 
you're a student, it’s difficult to get started. 
That's why we're offering you an excellent 
opportunity to begin establishing your own 
personal credit with an FJ. Preston and Son 
College Student Charge Account. There is no 
purchase necessary and no co-signer is 
needed. Just simply come in to Preston’s and 
fill out an application form. Proof of 
enrollment at one of the Burlington colleges is 
required. Once approved, you will receive a 
$250 credit limit which may be increased 
once your credit history is established! 


Plus, when you come in to Preston’s you may 
register for our $500 Student Shopping Spree 
Giveaway —no purchase necessary. . 


Ist Prize $350 
2nd Prize $100 
3rd Prize $ 50 ws 


Drawing: May 6, 1988. 


FJ.PRESTON & SON inc a 


17 Church Street, On the Marketplace 864-4591 Did Sad 
Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:15, Fri. ‘till 8:45 Se xe 
Jewelers in Vermont since 1844, Member; American Gem Society : 
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Like chameleons, 
graduating seniors have 
changed in their last four 
years, and will continue to 
change in their lives after 
graduation. 


The Day 
Has Come 


By DOUG BENEROFE 

To be absolutely honest, it’s hard to be a second 
semester senior on the verge of graduation. In the past 
four years Burlington has become my home. My friends 
are here, my identity is here, and somewhere on this 
campus is my innocence. 

When I arrived at UVM almost four years ago, straight 
from a suburban New York high school, my perspective . 
on life was substantially different. What did I know? 
Sure, I grew in high school, but the experience there was 
limited. Words like fraternity, existentialism, inter- 
course, hangover and journalism were only abstractions 
to me that I had overheard or witnessed on a movie 
screen. Philosophy was only a subject that my drugged- 
out cousin majored in. Financial and emotional in- 
dependence never even crossed my mind. 

Innocent. Naive. Yes I was. I remember the very first 
time I ever looked at the newspaper of course listings. I 
couldn’t figure out how Prof. Staff could possibly teach 
so many different classes. When I ventured downtown, 
to a fraternity party or even into the Cynic office, I felt 
overwhelmed, intimidated, young. 

As time passed, though, I began to experience totally 
unique things and my inner self began to form. As each 
year passed, I learned more about this self and others, 
and I began to notice that when I went home for a 
weekend or a break things were not the same. I looked at 
my friends differently. My parents seemed younger and 
the town that I had grown up in seemed for the first time 
to me to be only a miniture dot in an endless world. 

I am not exactly sure where my innocence was lost 
during the last four years. Maybe after my first one night 
stand, maybe after my first weekend full of drunkenness 
and hangovers, maybe after I started finding that reading 
Hemingway, Sartre, Camus and Plato was enjoyable. | 
am not even sure if this lost innocence is positive or 
negative. People say ignorance is bliss and there is merit 
in this argument. What I do know is that I am no longer 
naive and this feels nice. 

This year has been different from all others. Senior 
year is made up of constant reminders that graduation is 
approaching; that next year is the ‘real world.” As I 
walk around campus reflecting I constantly hear the 
same questions. 

“What are you doing next year?” 

Just about anyone I know, or don’t know for that mat- 
ter, might ask me that. Everywhere, I am virtually cor- 
nered with that question. There is no escape from it. 
Phone calls from family members arrive weekly and 
serve as further reminders. 

“Is this Mr. One-month-until-graduation?”’ my grand- 
father will say in a proud tone when he calls. Then he 
will add, ‘Business. Josh Fenstein is making $20,000 
already working for Prudential Bank. Harold Weiner 
makes $30,000 for Bear Sterns. Business. Business.’’ He 
makes a point of emphasizing the dollar amounts and 
whispering the word business. 

My father’s phone calls affect me the most, for he 
never graduated from college and I am his first child. It’s 
not that he purposely puts any pressure on me, but he’s 
so utterly proud about my graduation that it makes my 
stomach turn. 

Fellow seniors constantly relay their newest advances Se 
in the job search game. Career development sends out: sas ; ‘as 
monthly letters and even professors are inquisitive about ei 
my future. I find it odd that society expects me to have pen 
something for the next year, something that is relative —- 

| please turn to page 27 . ; ; eek 
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ltalian: a language 
on its way up at UVM 


By TODD BELL 

With the ever-increasing competiton to get into 
universities like UVM, a new breed of intellectual, 
study-conscious students have hit college campuses 
around the country. With this influx comes an interest 
in different subjects and a desire for more enlightening 
courses. On this campus, one of these subjects is the 
Romance Language of Italian. 

This new-found desire for knowledge of Italy and its 
language has become visible just this past academic year, 
shown in the enrollment for Italian 001. In the 1986-87 
academic year, there was only one section of this in- 
troductory level course. Basically, that was the extent of 
the department. This year however, demand has increas- 
ed and three sections of Italian 001-002 were opened for 
students last semester. Not only were these sections 
opened, they had large waiting lists. Also there has been 
a section of 51-52, intermediate level Italian, added to 
compensate for the original 001-002 students. 

This extra, unexpected enrollment has all been dealt 
with by one professor, Mariangela Causa-Steindler. 
Causa-Stiendler, a native born Italian, stresses language 
comprehension as well as an understanding of Italian 
culture in her classes. She is strict, yet feels participation 
in an oral and written sense is more important to the 
overall learning process than correct answers. Active 
learning is the key to knowledge in her classes and she 
expects the most of her students. It is no cakewalk, but 
those who participate are almost forced to learn. It is 
much like what learning the language in the country 
would be like. 

Next year the Italian department will have a number 
of new additions for those who are interested. For one 
there will be a new professor to help Causa-Stiendler 
with the load of students that will no doubt increase 
with time. Also, there will be new, 100 level courses 
dealing with literature, for those who really want to get a 
feeling on what true Italian study is all about. Probably 


the most important step, however, in securing a future 
for Italian at UVM to date is the acceptance of Causa- 
Steindler’s proposal for an overseas program in the city 
of Cremona. : 

This program is what Causa-Steindler describes as,‘‘..a 
total immersion in Italian language and culture.’’. The | 
course, approved for May to July of 1989, is a 5 week, 
5-day-a-week program. The morning sessions will consist 
of intensive language study, basically on an intermediate 
to advanced level. Afternoons will consist of culture 
lessons with conversation and discussion of any personal 
feelings the students may have on a day-to-day basis. 
Along with this, the students will have to present a final 
project on some aspect of their journey as well as par- 
ticipate, with the other students, in a dramatic prefor- 
mance preformed in front of an Italian audience. 
Basically, at least one year of knowledge of the language 
is needed to be qualified for the program, as well as a 
huge desire to learn about Italy. 

During the program, students will study in the Circolo 
Culturale Fodri, a preserved fifteenth century building 
with a classroom and a restaurant. This building was 
previously a palace and captures the beauty of ancient 
Italy. Much of the program is designed to capture this 
same essense, as Cremona itself was chosen because of its 
lack of summer tourist infiltration, as well as its proximi- 
ty to Milan, Pavia, and Venice, also fine cultural spots 
that will be visited during the 5 weeks. 

The credit for the program at this point is 8 UVM 
hours. Though this is no small amount, a lot of work will 
be involved so the credits will be well deserved. In other 
words, do not sign up for this unless you expect to work. 

At this point, this is where the Italian program stands; 
fast moving and ever increasing in its popularity. If a lit- 
tle work, a good professor, and a lot of knowledge in- 
terests you, get involved in the latest language craze of 
Italian. It’s interesting and worth it. 


- SUMMER SUBLETS 


Beautiful 2 
bedrm apt 
available 
June 1. For 
summer 
sublet or 
year lease, 
walk to UVM 
& dt. Hrdwd 


firs, garage, 
gardens & 
wid, $675. 

Call | 
865-2101 or 
865-3849. 


Mature Female 
no children/pet 
relocating to 
Burlington for 
study leave. 
Needs apt for 
summer and 

1988-89 
academic year 
contact Jan at: 


(518)564-2040 days 
(518)647-5204 eves 


Sunny, 2 
bedroom 
apt. with 
balcony 
that over: 
looks a 
green. 1 
block from 
UVM, 5 
_mins. from 
downtown. 
Partially 
furnished. 
For sale or 
rent. Call 
Jenn: 
865-4445. 


Thanks... 


S.T-R-E-T-C-H 


You're Dining Dollars 


: Lunch 
’ Make You te Graduation Reservations Early dinner Munchies 10:00- midnight 


Weekend Brunch-Saturday and Sunday 


Enjoy Great Food, Expertly prepared and served at a 
price lower than you'd expect. 


to all those undergraduates who 
have contributed their time, knowledge, 


quality of learning at UVM. 


Content Tutors 


Lisa Ambrose 
Mauro Avello 
Brian Barney 
Sarah Barnum 
Sandra Blake 
Vicky Bushman 
Laura Channing 
Jack Choquette 
Jong Chow 
Frederick Clark, Jr. 
~ Chris Compton 
- Alice Crook 
Sharon Curley 
Morse Davis 
Maureen Detweiler 
Brooke Doherty 
Deb Fallon 
Michele Farrari 
Viviana Figueres 
Anne Ford 
Roya Ghazinouri 
Dan Goldhaber 
Scott Hamilton 
John Harries 
Kim Heinig 
Tao Ho 
Ruth Hogan 
Valerie Holt 
Olivia Jahnsen 
-Adam Johnston 
Lisa Kaiman 
Laura Kellogg 
Jaime Kohn 
Elena Kraus 
Donald Kulas 


Shari Levine 
Charles MacMartin 
Paula Meiselman 
Andrea Melanson 
Michael Mongeon 
Lisa Monti 
Katherine Moss 
Sara Munro 
Joseph Murray 


Orlando Muyshondt | 


Marc Nevins 
Trecia Pallman 
Kunal Parekh 
Michael Patterson 
Jim Pellerin 
Phuoc Nguyen 
Kathy Placey 
Katherine Poppe 
Tim Raymond 
Kristin Rosner 
Julie Roughgarden 
Peter Saama 
Andrea Salgado 
James Sanders 
Marcos Shayo 
Stephanie Shear 
Sarah Shepherd 
Allison Sherwin 
Miles Simpson 
Nancy Smiel 

Lora Sonn 

Bill Stearns 

Julie Stephenson 
Sonna Sween 
Joseph Tansey 
Colette Thibodeau 
William Tihen 


and skill to improving the 


Jan Wilkinson 
Diane Zeigler 


Study Skills Tutors 


Mary Luce 
Elayne Saltzberg 


Work Study 


Gail Brisson 

Sally MacCormack 
Devon MacLeod 
Angela McNally 
David Merritt 
Alexander Perez 
Lynn Perkins 
James Salengo 
Keith Wentworth 


Writing Center 
Tutors 

Tracey Aberman 
Stephen Alexander 
Phillip Barragate 
Bill Christmas 
Jim Ekedahl 
Jennifer Huwiler 
Marion Hylan 
Tom Juvan 
Tracy Keller 
Carleen Loveday 
Mary Porter 
James Salengo 
Lisa Teves 

Craig Wheeler 
Christine Wilcox 


Intake Counselors 
Mary Carlin 


Benjamin Phipps 
Lorraine Sylvain 
Carolyn Wehler 


Tutors at Local 
Schools 

Louise Barber 
Tricia Colvin 
Liz Cushman 
Scott Dingman 
Becky Connor 
Sharon Guest 
Laura Kellog 
Amy Koch 
Jennifer Lader 
Shari Levy 

Tim Messier 
Chris Powers 
Bobby Stoddard 


English as a Second 
Language Tutors 
Tracey Aberman 
Rosemary Grass 
Ruth Hogan 

Mary Luce 

Nana Susslin 
Pamela Wanser 


Supplemental 
Instruction 
Leaders 


Hans Estrin 
Anna Helgason 
Gwen LoVetere 
Liz Perkins 
Carole Taub > 


THE LEARNING COOPERATIVE 


244 Commons ¢ Living/Learning Center * 656-4075 


The 


QUESTION 


_ Final Questions © 


Posed Question: What is the meaning of life? 

Question Man: Poses Question. 

Inquiree: It’s the arbitrary assigning of importance to 
ourselves for being biological accidents that are created, 
procreate, and die. And every problem we have is based 
on the fact that our fight or flight instinct rules over our 
reason. I really believe that our need for control is based 
on this instinct because survival is power. If our power is 
threatened we become threatened, and if we don’t have 
the control over that power, we feel the urge to get it 
back. Also from this comes the feeling of repression and 
from the repression comes the desire to revolt. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: It’s every person’s need to do’something that they 
feel is important. Either for other people or for 
themselves, so that they will be remembered. It has to do 
with people’s need for recognition as individuals in this 
society as a whole. And if they can create a life that they 
feel had been important and had maximized the time 
allotted to them, their life is meaningful. And they 
become famous or infamous, whichever they have 
chosen. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: I don’t think that there is much of one. I think 
we're very insignificant and I don’t think that we’re any 
more important than anything else on this earth and | 
don’t believe in a higher being. Even though I feel this — 
way, there is still hope that there is meaning so you take 
things seriously and you question things and think that 
maybe you'll find one. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. . 

I.: The meaning of life is not to figure out where you 
are or where you’re going but to an okay job while you're 
here so that you don’t ruin it for anyone else or get 
yourself in trouble in case you are going somewhere. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. : 

.: It’s catechism, cataplexy, catharsis, and continuum. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

].: Look it up in the dictionary. 

_Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: Life, as I know it, starts with photosynthesis. 
Without it, life and the meaning thereof would be moot. 
How’s that Question Man? 

Q.M.: Poses Question. 

I.: The meaing of life is accumulation and synthesis. | 
think of myself as an ear which hears things through my 
entire life and interprets them and their meanings. 
When you're a baby, you can’t interpret very well so 
you're always screaming and crying. During puberty you 
begin to see patterns that make absolutely no sense and 
through frustration you continue screaming. And then, 
as you become an adult, you put together all the ideas 
and formuate a theory which you scream to everyone s0 
that they can hear it. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. SS 

I.: The meaning of life is a test. Something like the 
test of the emergency broadcast system. It’s all a gag, # 
laugh, a meaningless joke that will one day leave you 
laughing when you die because the emergency was real. 

Q.M.: Poses Question. , 

].: You know when you spend all day starving and anx 
ious and sweating in preperation for the most important 
event of your life and you get stuck in the elevator! 


That’s life. 


Q.M.: Poses Question. 
I.: The meaning of life is no longer working hard, be . 
ing successful, and making a lot of money. It is haviné 
fun. No matter what it takes for you to have fun, yo" 
should do it. : 
Q.M.: Poses Question. Rs | 
I.: Life, in itself, has no meaning. Life is simply the 
word for the biological process for what it is that keeps us 
alive and kicking. The meaning and significance of t® 
biological process varies wildly. For some, meaning 
comes from killing others who are opposed to them. For 
others, it is creating life where there would not have 
been otherwise. For myself, I’d rather walk a middle line 
between the two. I’m afraid of finding out what © 
significance is because if | did, and I wasn’t happy wi 
the results, I’d kill myself. And what a bother it would 
be to have to kill myself. NS 
Q.M.: Poses Question a Ate 
I.: Questions _ 
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The outside of Burlington’s Oasis Diner, established in 1954 by the same family who still owns it. 


Burlington's eating oasis 


By ROB ELLIOTT 

“Are you sure you ordered a hamburger?’’ Maria Lines 

says from the grill behind the counter. ‘] coulda sworn 
. you said cheeseburger.”’ 

“No, I ordered a hamburger,’’ the woman says, crinkl- 
ing her newspaper and giving a benign look to Stratty 
Lines, who is perched behind the register. 

“Yeah? I could’ve sworn...,’’ Maria pouts. 

“Now, Maria, stop that. You know the customer’ is 

__ always right,”’ Stratty Lines tells his daughter, giving her 
 aplayful pat on the butt as she delivers the burger. She 
smiles and fends him off. Stratty shoots a quick wink at 
the customer and goes back to his spot at the register. 
The congenial family atmosphere at the Oasis Diner re- 
‘Mains omnipresent and thoroughly intact. 
_ The Oasis has always been a family business. Ever 
_ Since Grandfather Lines brought the 14’ by 40’ trailer up 
__ from New Jersey on four wheels and slid it onto the foun- 
- dation made of block and railroad ties located at 189 
Bank Street, the place has been directly connected with 
| the Lines family. The grand opening took place on 
January 25, 1954 at 10:00 a.m., a Monday morning. 
Now, as the menu proudly proclaims, it is still Burl- 
: ington’s newest diner, since another diner has yet to 
Open. 
__ “You see that grill?” Chris Lines, Stratty’s 55 year old 
x ‘brother, says, pointing to the flat, greasy black slab 
_ Situated at the 50 yard line of the counter. ‘““That’s the 
_ Original one brought up from New Jersey. Everything’s 
_ ‘Ofiginal in here except for the cash register and other 
_ Stuff that wears out fast. Original floor, original pastry 
display cases — we used to have a great pastry collection, 
. then everyone went on a diet, you know...” 
n Grandfather Lines died in 1962 his son Strat- 
ontrol of the place. ‘‘Stratty”’, 58, has owned 
: Oasis ever since, and his 30-odd years in 


a 


ave allowed him to develop into one of the 


athe 
- an 


town’s most influential and respected citizens. 
“Everyone always comes in to see what’s going on in 
town,” Stratty’s son Jon, the next in line to operate the 
diner, says. “‘My father always knows what’s happening 
in Burlington.” In addition to Madeline Kunin, who 
still stops in occassionally, leading figures have fre- 
quented the Oasis in the past - Pat Leahy before he went 
off to Washington, Bill Gray, Bernie Sanders, etc. Pic- 
tures on the wall above the juice machines show Stratty 
shaking hands with Walter Mondale and Jimmy Carter. 

“Yeah, he was invited down to the White House for 
dinner with the president in 1980,’’ Chris Lines says of 
his brother. ‘‘It was one of those things where they pick- 
ed the strongest 25 Democrats in Burlington to go to 
Washington and meet Carter, and Leahy and Kunin and 
the rest of those guys selected Stratty. So he went.”’ As 
he talks, “‘Uncle Chris” wipes down the counter that 
runs from one end of the diner to the other. Sixteen 
swiveling stools provide a place to sit, while on the wall 
opposite the counter, across the aisle, are seven four- 
person booths. The service area behind the counter is 
simple: a few pastry and cereal displays behind the cash 
register up front, juice and milk machines lined up next 
to them, a big refrigerator, the greasy grill, the frier and 
aluminum shelves full of dishes. The dishroom is tucked 
in the back, out of sight if not sound. 

The male employees of the Oasis Diner are clad in 
white shirts, white pants, black belts, black shoes, and 
white Navy-style cooking hats. Waitresses don more or 
less civilian outfits - something inconspicuous, like jeans 
and sleaveless blouses. Their job involves hustling 
around the diner’s floor and relaying customer’s orders 
to the guy at the grill, whether it means. shouting across 
the room or not. Usually it does, since the Oasis packs 
’em in consistently, keeping the help industriously busy. 

“Saturday’s are busier’n hell,’’ observes Jon. ‘‘The 
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CHINESE RESTAURANT 


) yg Sunday Brunch} 


$6.95 
is * All you can eat 
SJ * A different selection 
every Sunday 
* Complimentary Champagne 
12:00-4:00 PM 


Free Paraing otf College: Street after 4:30 
Sat.. Sun. & Holidays all day 


126 Cgllege Street — Burlington — 863-1023 


Tired of Apartment Hunting? 
Why Pay Rent? 


Let us show you the benefits of 
condominium ownership! 


/ <-> Ellie Blodgett 658-2445 


| 
LARKIN 
Eats 


Thorough Eye Examinations by Dr. Reid Grayson 
and Dr. Floyd Lapidow, Optometrists. 


> Contact Lenses 


Complete Selection, including Extended Wear 
Lenses, Tinted Lenses. Replacement Lenses. 
and Supplies. Expert Fitting. 


€B> Eyevlasses . 


Wide Selection of Fashion Frames. Expert Fitting. 
Laboratory on Premises. Complete Selection of 
Sunglasses. Too 


€ Sports Vision 


Vision Training to Improve Your 
Athletic Performance 


Fees Set With Students In Mind. 
Contact Lens Center 658-3330 


230 College Street (Next to Nickelodeon), Burlington 


THE EYEGIASS CENTER 878-5816 


mmmems = 37 Lincoln Street, Essex Junction {. < 
Vision Care Plans Welcome 


| SIDNEYS | 


JF INE LINGERIE 


| 194 COLLEGE ST BURLINGTON 
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Dakin's Ver mont 
Mountain Shop. 
hey have o\\ Woads 


Th 
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fashion co lor 


Low! That's a 
neot shel\ You have! 
Where cid You ot 
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North Face Sierra Designs 
Helly Hanson Patagonia 


Woolrich Columbia 
Selected Shells On Sale 


Hours: M-F 9:30-9, 
Sat. 9:30-6, Sun. 12-5 
MC/VISA/AMEX Bw ya-o878 803-558! 
pean Carmine ain St BurlingtO” VS, ae 
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‘Church St’s Alive ; 


By PETER HAMMER o 

“You've never been to Vermont if you’ve never been _ 
here in the summer,”’ I heard someone say the other day, ; 
That’s probably true, I thought, since the atmosphere jg_ 
so different than in the winter. Everyone is so much _ 
more laid back. People are tan, it’s much more casual, 
The downtown scene is relaxed too, and by mid-July yoy 
know everyone in the Chance and the ’Bone. Getting 
there is no longer a big hassle. Just throw on a pair of 
shorts, tennis shoes, a t-shirt and you're there. You don't _ 
even want to drive because you know that in only3 _ 
months the ground will be white again. Take advantage 
of the warm weather while you can. ees 


The greatest difference is in the Church Street scene, 
During the winter, people run from store to store, huge. 
ing shopping bags so hard their contents are nearly spill. 
ing out. Identities are hidden under 6 layers of wool 
sweaters, turtlenecks, Patagonia jackets and socks, and 
tempers are flaring. via 

Six months later, it is mid-July. People have on only] 
layer of clothing, they’re smiling...everyone seems hap- 
py. People stroll up and down the street buying a tshirt 
maybe, and an occasional Ben and Jerry’s cone. An 
emergency towel is strewn over the shoulder in case of a 
beach attack. It’s a totally different world. : 

Musicians are everywhere playing guitars, banjos and — 
homemade instruments. Bicycles and mountain bikes 
are everywhere too. Definitely a good sign. Every activi- 
ty is moved outside, even Sweetwaters, Leunig’s, Queen 
City Tavern and Ken’s make the big migration. 

Besides the return of birds, the first sign of summer is 
the growing numbers of vendors along Church Street. 
Sure, some die-hards risk the winter months to serve” 
that extra hot dog, but who really wants to take their 
hands out of warm gloves to pay for anything when it’s 0 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Beth Fenstermacher runs a cart for the Vermont Craft 
People beside Magram’s and sells clothing, t-shirts, and 
accessories. ee 

I asked Beth about the type of people she sees from 
season to season. ‘‘During the summer, there are a lot of 
Canadians, well, people from all over, Germany, 
Scotland, Ireland. There was even a (group) of Russians. ~ 
It mostly depends on cultural events (in the area,)” she 
answered. a 

Rain doesn’t seem to pose that much of a problem for 
her. She calls the National Weather Service in the mor 
ning, but otherwise “‘hides out in the booth.’’ Fall is 
“‘full of tour buses for leaf-peepers,”” she said. | 

My next stop was at “‘Logo’s Yum-Yum’s”’ across from 
the Burlington Square Mall. Lois Bodoky, who operates 
the cart, sees the Spring and Fall as her busiest periods. 
Yet during the summer, there is ‘“‘a lot of traffic. I sea 
lot of tourists from Canada, especially Canada, from . 
Europe...England, Scotland, and Germany because of 
IBM nearby,”’ she said. re 

While Lois stopped to help a customer, I looked — 
around a bit. I spied a sticker-covered car hitched toa 
trailer from which a man dressed in a clown’s outfit 
walked. He set down his suitcase, pulled out some tennis 
balls, and began to juggle. After a short while, several — 
people had gathered around to watch. He was really 
good at it. 

I looked back at Lois, but people had begun to line up 
for hot dogs, and she was having trouble with the wind » 
blowing napkins around. ‘‘It’s breezy,” she said. “I’m 
just getting everything battened down.’’ She obviously 
had better things to do, so I said thanks and headed 
towards Cherry Street. coe ke 

Walking along, I heard ‘‘Salt, no salt, poppy % 
sesame?” I knew it had come from the pretzel cart, 80° 
stopped by. Chris Reed runs the cart, which is quite 
popular on Church Street. I asked him about the sur 
mer, “Well in the winter, there are a lot of skiers mostly: 
It’s pretty rushed. But in the summer, there are most'y _ 
families. It’s really relaxed...no, it’s mellow,” he added, | 

Headed for the car, I couldn’t believe all the pairs 
shorts around. I stopped in a bookstore for a second, jue | 
to browse around a bit. It was getting late though, so! 
headed for the door, instinctively bracing niet f 


+ 


wall of freezing cold air just outside. To my reliel, * 
never came. For a second time, | started out for th 
wiping a bit of sweat from my forehead...finally. 


Graduation 

continued from page 22 

to my education. I wonder what would happen if I told 
people that next year I am most likely working in the 
garbage collection sector or following the same route as 
Benjiman Braddock from The Graduate. 

Sometimes at night I dream of an enormous 
chameleon who sits and stares at me with apathetic blue 
eyes. | arise to examine the chameleon and immediately 
notice that its skin is covered with cubistic art possibly 
painted by Picasso or Broque. As I look deeper into the 
Chameleon’s decorated facade I see subtle immages of 
my past and present. Ms. Corrispat, my eleventh grade 
English teacher, who told me I was too stupid for college 
is there with her hand on her forehead as if she was giv- 
ing me an army salute. A statue of Ira Allen with his 
tounge stuck out at me is there on the chameleon’s back. 
] begin to furiously search for my future but I am hor- 
rified to realize that I am not certain what to look for. 

Just then the Chameleon starts to vomit all over me. 
But the vomit is not standard vomit. Instead it is in the 
form of resumes, letters of recommendation, monopoly 
money, grammatical rules and books on how to succeed. 
Iam drowning in this sea of vomit and I cannot become 
free. | soon have trouble breathing and I fight and claw 
"all this vomit but there is no escape. Then I wake up in 

a cold sweat, too scared to return back to sleep, and I go 

downstairs to watch something simple on television. 

_ What has all this societal pressure and dreaming done 

to me? Right now I have a severe case of senioritis. 

Senioritis can have different definitions depending on 
the particular person who uses it. For me it means 
lethargic behavior patterns, a disassociation with respon- 
sibility (i.e. classes), and a sudden fear of the concept of 
time. At this point I have done nothing to plan for next 
year and probably won’t until next year comes. 

With one month left in the semester I feel as if I 
should be doing. something special, like going around 
photographing people or saying sentimental remarks or 
even formally introducing myself to Monty, the 
librarians, and the food staff at Billings. I will, however, 
do none of this. Instead I will just quietly depart, taking 
the chameleon with me but leaving my innocence 


behind. 


Oasis Diner 


continued from page 25 

place really gets jammed. Mostly college kids, even 
though we attract a lot of business people and locals also. 
When some major event like Parent’s Weekend or Oc- 
toberfest goes on at the University, the crowds are 
unbelievable. Everybody wants to take their family here 
to eat. You can really tell they like the place.”’ 

__ The doors open at 5 a.m. on every day of the week ex- 
cept Monday, when the restaurant is closed. Breakfast 
seekers are greeted by the smell of fresh omelettes of all 
types, sausages and bacon, just-brewed coffee, and grid- 
dle cakes smothered in pure Vermont maple syrup. 
‘Specials are found every day, like the chipped beef on 
Thursdays and the daily stand-pat Blue Plate Special. 
“Tye been trying to get my dad to vary the menu a lit- 
tle,” says Jon, ‘just ’cause it’s been this way for twenty 
“ thirty years now. Nothing much ever changes around 
here.” 

~ Lunch offers an assortment of hot toasted sandwiches, 
two dollar burgers, steaks, veal, haddock, and even 
lobster salads and jumbo shrimp plates. Nothing on the 
menu ever reaches much over nine dollars, and the food 
is usually delivered within ten minutes. Short-order 
cooking proves to be fast and effective. 

The doors swing shut at 4:30 sharp, and by that time 
the spotless clean-up process is usually near completion. 
“We used to be open from 5 a.m. to 2 a.m. when we first 
came to town,” says Uncle Chris, “‘but one year three 
Suys participating in the Kakewalk up at the University 

Went into the bathroom late at night and, ripped the 
toilet right outta the floor, so we said the hell with that, 
we didn’t need the trouble, and we started closing at 8 
P-m. instead. That wasn’t profitable, so we cut it down 
to 4:30 a year ago, and that’s where it is now.”’ Chris 

_ turns and pokes David Lines, a freshman at UVM, in the 
tibs. “Isn’t that right?” he chuckles. 

“Sometimes | think the customers come just to see our 

aily fool around behind the counter,” smiles Jon as he 
scrapes the grill. ‘We joke around a lot, especially on 
purer when the place is rockin’. The customers eat 
it up. C 
_, Weekday afternoons after 2:30 or so the Oasis is at a 
low ebb, and everyone is more or less preparing for the 
Next day’s opening at the crack of dawn. Stratty grabs a 
Pooth in the back and goes over some paperwork, then 
G0¢s out and does errands on the town, leaving Uncle 
_ itis and Jon to tend to the occasional customers that 
€ in. Casual conversation over a cigarette or two 
- Counter, a cup of coffee, a thorough clean-up and 
closi ig. The following morning things will start up 
re for the past 34 years. There’s really no 
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‘88!! 


Stop by for a Celebration Sub 


BEER* WINE* SODA*GROCERIES 
ALWAYS FRESH & ALWAYS GOOD! 


No more books. 


$13,920* 

Geanusren —400 

, ne, users 256 
Tl — $12,270: 


Ty \ mye _ 
YOU PAY JUST 


CHRYSLER | 7 $274 59 Eure 


LE BARON CONVERTIBLE 


$8395* : é $6238" 
CASHBACK = 4600 : GRADUATION sds 400 
ANERICAS WINNERS _ QO Saas E EAL INNS OG 


YOU PAY JUST YOU PAY JUST 


$ PER S PER ) 
PLYMOUTH SUNDANCE 168.00 fun TYQo00 FiSv COLT 3-DR. 


No more drivir 
Dead's old car. 


Chrysler-Plymouth helps college graduates buy a new 
car, with an additional *400 cash back! 


We know how expensive college was, or is, if you’re still paying for it. Cars are expensive too, and credit’s not 
easy to get. We want to help. 


That’s why Chrysler-Plymouth is giving recent graduates, 1988 graduates and graduate students $400 cash 
back on new Chrysler, Plymouth and import cars:* Keep the cash or apply it to your down payment. This offer is 
good in addition to any other incentive we may offer on the car you choose. It’s our little graduation gift to you. 
If you have any questions about this offer, eligibility requirements or about financing your new car, Call toll-free 
1-800-826-3163. Or stop by a participating Chrysler-Plymouth dealership. We'll also be happy to explain our 
7/70 Protection Plan;t the best powertrain and outer body rust-through warranty in the business. 


with 10% down at 9.75 Annual Percentage Rate financing for 48 months to qualified retail buyers through Chrysler Credit 
Corp. Title and taxes extra. See dealer for details of choices of easy financing payment plans. Some states do not permit 


* Base sticker price excludes title and taxes. ** Based on base sticker price, including destination charges, less cash back, 
the delayed payment plans or special credit alternatives Chrysler offers to college graduates. +To retail buyers of new ‘87 


and '88 dealer stock. t+See limited warranty at dealer. Some restrictions apply. Excludes imports. Sticker price less cash 
back, Title, taxes and destination charges extra. tt Excludes Horizon and Reliant models. 


Be See your local New England Chrysler-Plymouth dealers! 
CHRYSLER 


Plymouth 


LIMITED WARRANTY 
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Vermont and Middlebury hooked up in a 
thriller Wednesday at Centennial Field, the 
Cats’ fourth consecutive contest decided by 
one goal. This time they came out on the short 


end, despite coming back from a pair of three- 


goal deficits. 


Panthers 
edge 
~ Lax Cats 


; By ANDY RICHARDSON 

Almost from the beginning, you could tell it was going 
to be one of those games — a seesaw affair where the out- 
come would be in doubt right until the final tick of the 
clock. And, even if you couldn’t, it was. In a spirited, ex- 
citing contest, which was to be a disappointing one for 
the Vermont laxmen, the Cats dropped a 15-14 thriller 
to intra-state rival Middlebury in yesterday’s action at 
Centennial field. 

It may have looked like the end when Vermont (5-7) 
was down by three with just four minutes to play, but if 
you thought that then you hadn’t been paying attention. 
With under five minutes left in the first half, Vermont 
had overcome a 7-4 deficit in forging a 7-7 tie, so there 
was certainly cause to believe that they pan make it up 

again. 

The scoring was fast and furious all day, as OU ctrone 
took a 3-1 lead, only to drop behind 4-3 before the close 
of the opening period. They evened it at four, but three 
quick goals were blasted by goalie Brian Eng, the first in 
a man-up situation and the second when an Attackman 


slipped behind the defense. Things were looking grim at 


this point, but the defense toughened and the offense 
picked themselves up. Vermont’s fifth; sixth and 
_ seventh goals were all scored after Coach Jeff Thomsen 
had called for timeouts. 
“We took an opportunity to get our breath and 
tegroup, and it paid off,’’ said Thomsen. “I think it 
helped enable us to get those goals back.” 
As the second half began there was little question that 
_ it was anybody’s game, and it was Vermont that struck 
first, scoring almost immediately. The teams traded goals 
until Vermont grabbed an 11-10 lead during a man-up 
_ situation. However, in as much time as it takes to 
traverse the field, Middlebury tied it again. 


aL th 
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Attackman Tim Shannehan battles a Boston College defenseman in UVM’s 11-10 OT win, the Cats’ first ever. 


At 12-11, Middlebury, the Panthers pumped in two 
quick goals, one nearly a replay of the other. On each a 
man hung at the crease much like a vulture, taking a 
pass and firing in a nearly unstoppable shot. It was 


14-11, but Vermont’s spirit was not broken and the out- | 


come was yet to be decided. Chris Capano added a goal, 
but Middlebury responded to drop Vermont behind by 
three again. With a possible loss looming on the 
horizon, the Cats came up with two quick goals, and sud- 
denly it was a game again. 

With 50 seconds left, and the ball, Vermont called a 
timeout. If the events of the game to that point could be 
used as an indicator, a game-tying goal would ensue. As 
play resumed, there was a clear sense of desperation on 
the field, for no one wanted to lose a game they had 
worked so hard to win. 

Ultimately, the game belonged to Middlebury, and 
one can only speculate what would have happened if the 
game had gone on a few minutes more. “Both teams 
were hot in spurts,” said Middlebury coach Jim Grube. 
“It is great to come out of here with the win.”’ 

“We just kept coming back from being down,” said 
Thomsen. “We’ve been up in that situation a lot of 
times this year, and this time we were able to come back. 
Down, 15-12, with four minutes left, our guys didn’t give 
up. I think we played a whole game As time; we just 
didn’t have that final edge.” 

“We played very hard; I was glad to see us dig down 
and score some goals at the end. This was definitely one 
of our better games.”’ 

Grube had words of high praise for Vermont after the 
contest. ‘“They have played some exceptional teams this 


year; the difference in our records (Middlebuty is 9-1) is. 


due to the difference in our schedules. When you com- 
pete against Harvard and Yale, like they have, you get 


The 


better; Vermont is easily one of the best teams we have | 
played this year.”’ Before the game, Grube had said, “I : 
can foresee a time when Middlebury will be clearly the © 
underdog whenever tHe two teams play,” he asserted. “I~ 
just hope we can stay with them.” 

Craig Mygatt and Karl Langmuir paced Vermont with 
three goals apiece and Mark Woods ee two. Eng 
racked up 15 saves. | 

Last Saturday the Cats’ came away ith a satisfying 
11-10 overtime victory at Boston College, reversing the 
fortunes of an OT loss to Colgate the previous week. 
“We're good at making games close,” remarked 
Thomsen, the game being one in a series of four con- 
secutive one-goal contests Vermont has been involved — 
in. 

The Cats rolled to a big early lead of 6-2, during which 
they did everything right. “Defensively we didn’t ca 
them a lot,” said Thomsen, ‘‘and Eng made some 
nice stops.’”’ In response to a previous attack on the 
senior goalie, Thomsen defended him adamantly. “1 
don’t feel that Eng has been ‘maligned’ at all — he has 
played ery well for us this year.” Indeed, recent com ~ 
petition has supported the coach in his words. certainly a 
Vermont has not been blown out of any contests. = 

BC closed to 6-5, but again Vermont responded well 
to the pressure, taking an 8-5 lead. iat ; 

Although that lead evaporated, Thomsen was pleased 
with what happened shortly thereafter. “At 8-8 we 
ed a timeout, and talked about what we wanted eo du 
Fifteen sewacld later, we scored. At the next face-off, we 
did the same thing.” Tim Shannehan scored both goals, iM 
which gave Vermont a 10-8 lead with. deat over.a minu 
left to play. . 11 SOS 
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Replaying the Red Sox’s infamous Game Six 
collapse in the 1986 World Series, the baseball 
team self destructed against Hartford, allow- 


ing five runs to cross the plate in the eighth 


inning. 


Cats lose on late rally 


Centerfielder Steve Mammola slides in safely to third base during Saturday’s doubleheader with Hartford. 


By MICAH POLLACK 
Flashback: two outs, runners on second and third and 
Mookie Wilson at the plate. It’s the famous sixth game 
of the 1986 World Series. Bob Stanley delivers his lame 
€xcuse for a curveball and the switch-hitting Wilson 
pulls a hard, but routine, ground ball to Billy Buckner. 
The rest, as they say, is history. The ball trickles 
through Buckner’s legs and Ray ‘‘I know I didn’t deserve 
the World Series MVP” Knight scores the winning run 
and prolongs the Red Sox wait for a World Series ring. 
I hate to bring up these painful memories for Red Sox 
fans, but if you happened to seé the Vermont Cata- 
Mounts at Centennial on Monday against Hartford you 
_wouldn’t need what you just read to bring these 
‘Memories back. 
Where the Mets would get three runs in the tenth, the 
Hawks got five in their half of the eighth to virtually end 
vermont’s chances at the ECAC title. 
: Vermont took a 6-2 advantage into that eighth inning 
while the Red Sox took a 5-3 lead into the bottom of the 
tenth. Instead of a Mookie Wilson grounder going bet- 
bea Buckner’s legs, it was a Todd Reynolds grounder 
which was fielded cleanly by third baseman Jimmy Com- 
Panion. Companion then threw to first. 


* 


7% 


It was a throw that he has made hundreds of times dur- 
ing his baseball career. Only this throw sailed high and 
over first baseman Robbie Stephenson’s head, allowing 
what would turn out to be the winning runs to cross the 
plate in the forms of Joe Bellomo and Brian Bushwell. 
Where are you, Billy Buckner? ; 

Vermont threatened in the last of the eighth by 
loading the bases with two out but Tony Franco — no 
relation to the Reds’ John Franco — came on to get 
Dave Miller to hit into a fielder’s choice. Vermont then 
went down in order in the ninth to seal the win for the 
Hawks. 

The Catamounts needed to take two out of three 
against second-place Hartford in order to keep alive 
their hopes of an ECAC title. But after Sunday’s split of 
a doubleheader, the loss on Tuesday left UVM at 5-6 in 
the conference and Hartford at 6-4. Maine, who UVM 
plays at Orono this weekend, leads the conference at 
5-2. 

UVM’s eighth inning debacle overshadowed yet 
another outstanding performance at the plate by center- 
fielder Steve Mammola. Mammola collected four singles 
to raise his average to .438. 


please turn to page 32 
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864-5696 


174 COLLEGE STREET| 


CLOGS! 


The only Place 
U@ Get Tihhemy 


Leather Express 


Open Every Day 
160 College St. 
Burlington, VT 862-6911 
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Cold, crisp water, crashing, 
racing and scrambling 
downstream. 

The Winooski River is at 
its best! 

Come join us! 
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Vermont Gifts 


_ from APPLE MOUNTAIN 


WOODY JACKSON COWS... 
on Mugs, T-Shirts, Sweatshirts, Calendars, Gift Cards, 
Bandanas, plus large & small Wooden "Cut-Outs" and "Eggs"! 


VERMONT eras ¢ 
fun to wear, fun to give. Over 70 designs to choose | 
from: cows, loons, UVM, skiing, more! Long & short 


sleeve, t-shirts, & sweatshirts, adults & kids! 


, ey. ie 
mn ue F VERMONT FOODS & TASTY TREATS... 
ye ~ ge 


Maple Syrup, Honey, Preserves, Cheeses. 
| Make up your own gift box. 


Atole Fr= 
M ae 


30-32 Church St. 
Burlington, Vermont 
Open 7 Days A Week 


Specialists In Vermont Products & Country Clothing 


LAYAWAYS « GIFT CERTIFICATES * MAILORDERS [""" |(-9-)["6' | 


iven up your dorms, frats, apartments... with items from\. 
Magrams wildest, wackiest, funkiest sale ever... Magrams' 


(DISPLAY SALE! Items galore... from the macabre (man- 
nequins, torsos, assorted appendages)... to the insane 
(giant crayons, pencils, columns, ice cream 
cones)... plus dried flowers, sheep, sailors, 

& wicker baskets, parasols... even a 
Statue of Liberty! 
Sale starts Thursday... come early- bodies 


won't last long!! 


DISPLAY SALE!! 

Thursday April 28 thru 
Saturday May 30 Sth floor 
(across from service desk) 
Center market place Burl- 
ington 864-7425 (open to- 
day, Thursday, until 5:00 


_ exciting as a sports fan. Forget that the basketball team 
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By DAN KURTZ by 
All good things must come to an end. See i 
May 1, 1984 —I selected UVM for a variety of rea. 
of which athletic prominence was not one of them, The 
soccer team was a veritable punching bag for Ney, 
England opponents. The hockey team had just rep} é 
the legendary Jim Cross with Mike Gilligan. The basket. 
ball team was coached by Bill Whitmore, a man mor 
concerned with his team’s deportment rather than 
record. The point is, UVM with its limited scholarship, 
was at the zenith of athletic mediocrity. ee 
The soccer team lost several games to opponents of 
dubious ability with a 2-1 loss in the rain to g 
Michael’s at Centennial Field standing out in my ming 
The leading scorer had five goals or 1273 or so less than 
Pele. Some graduating seniors blasted then-coach Pay 
Reinhardt, prompting him to resign. : 
Gilligan had an inauspicious debut as the hockey teay 
was upset by Norwich. Subsequent routs by Haryar 
Clarkson and RPI followed. One of the few bright sp _ 
was the play of goalie Tom Draper, who had 48 saves in ~ 
an upset win at Clarkson. Gilligan still was forced to ise 
many of Cross’s old players who just didn’t fit into hi, 


plans. 


Starting with a 80-56 opening game loss to eventy| 
NCAA champ Villanova, the basketball team struggled, 
Losses to schools like Utica and New Hampshire didn't 
help as they finished a disappointing 9-19. S 

Of course the ski team was a national power. They lost 
for the first of four straight times to Utah in the NCAA : 
championships. _ Under a new coach, Ron McEachen, 
the soccer team in 1985 with a team built around seniog 
improved to 8-8-2 and began to win the respect of their 
opponents. Likewise, the hockey Cats made the playoff 
for the first time in six years. Draper had a great season 


Double Faults 


and UVM stormed to an early 7-1 record on the strength 
of upsets over both Yale and Harvard, winning games” 
with great defense and some timely goals. They lost in 
the first round to Cornell but the fans began to retum to 
Gutterson. . 
1985-86 was not Bill Whitmore’s year. The hoopsters - 
won only five games and he got the axe which was no 
surprise since he was unable to motivate his players. _ 
The NCAA Ski Championships were held at Stowe © 
and it was assumed that UVM could win. They lost by 
the smallest of margins to Utah — a fourth instead of 
fifth place finish during the meet would have won itfor 
the Cats. on 
Jim St. Andre stepped into the nets and recorded eight 
shutouts to lead the soccer team to a 10-6-2 makin 
what McEachen had labeled a ‘‘rebuilding year.” This 
team boasted eight freshman, including six starters. !he 
season climaxed with a 2-1 road victory against NCAA 
bound Yale. ; ae | 
Tom Brennan had replaced Whitmore at the reins of 
the basketball team. They started 2-2 but proceeded to 
win only three more games. Still it should be noted that 
ten of their losses were by six points or less. _ 
The hockey team, expecting to improve, was hit byt 
rash of injuries and were sixth. They were bounced ° 
of the first round by St. Lawrence. a 
Of all my years at UVM, 1987-88 has been the mos 


limped to a 3-23 record. Ignore another loss by the skiers 
to Utah. Both the soccer and hockey teams had seas" 
that will go down in UVM history. || 
St. Andre had ten shutouts, including seven in @ p 
and was an All-American. McEachen got the 
England Coach, of the Year award for his efforts ® the 
soccer Cats just missed making the NCAA’s. __ A 
Equally promising is 1988-89 for the hockey tea™ ‘ 
trip to the ECAC semi-finals and NCAA Toum i 
and a co-coach of the year honor for Gilligan ma 
year their best ever. . oe 
In four years both the soccer and basketball sat 
have gained national prominence. Potentially they ™ 
stay that’ way. If so, the Athletic Department wil i | 
forced to end its parsimonious treatment and PX™ > 
the necessary funds to ensure this. Ia 
Some day the ski team will shed its bridesmaids 
and claim the NCAA title. Obvious this didn’t 
in my four years here but as the Clash said, “The 
is unwritten.” . 
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dlebury. Frost was sixth overall. 


o teams in action 


28, 1988 


Bill Butler (20) fights for position against a Cornell player. 


SALLIE SHATZ 


Heidi Frost attacks the breakaway gates during the NCAA Championships at Mid- 


GLENN BOOMA 


London School of Economics 
and Political Science 


A chance to study and live in London 


Junior-year programs, Postgraduate Diplomas, One- 
Year Master's Degrees and Research Opportunities in 
the Social Sciences. 


The wide range of subjects includes:- _ 

Accounting and Finance @ Actuarial Science e Busi- 
nesS Studies e Economics e Econometrics e 
Economic History ¢ European Studies e Geography e 
Government @ Health Planning e Housing ® Industrial 
Relations e international History © International Rela- 
tions @ Law @ Management Science e Operational 
Research ® Philosophy, Logic & Scientific Method e 
Population Studies @ Politics e Regional and Urban 
Planning @ Sea-Use Policy @ Social Administration e 
Social Anthropology ¢ Social Planning in Developing 
Countries @ Social Work @ Sociology @ Social Psychol- 
Ogy ® Statistical and Mathematical Sciences e 
Systems Analysis e 


Application forms from: 

Admissions Registrar, Room 10, L.S.E., 
Houghton Street, London WC2A 2AE, England, 
Stating whether undergraduate or postgraduate. 


LSE 


SUBSCRIBE 
TO THE 
CYNIC 


$15 for 88/89 yr. 


Cynic Subs. 

The Vermont Cynic 
Billings Center 
Burlington, VT 


05405 


HANDY'S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 862-0656 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 
TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


AAA approved reper tachbes have sugned a contract 
with AAA which guarantees thew service work to AAA 
members wniled (0 90 days or 4 000 mies 


ONCE YOU HAVE 
ONE OF THESE 


IT’S AMAZING WHAT 
DOORS WILL OPEN. 


Lee 
{oar 'e 
ERS of 


___GET $400 FROM FORD AND 
PRE-APPROVED CREDIT FROM FORD CREDIT. 


If you’ve graduated, or will gradu- gx COLLEC 
ate, with a Bachelor's or advanced oy € 
degree between October 1, 1987 and ie is 


$ % 
= % 
January 31, 1989, take advantage of ~ 
y g 9 Wah c 
fo} oe 
<6 


the open door policy at Nordic 


Ford. You may qualify for $400 
4 S 
AASE PROP 


have a credit record, it must indicate 
payment made as agreed. 
The $400 from Ford is yours 
whether you finance or not. Keep it or 
apply it to the purchase or lease of an 
' eligible Ford or Mercury vehicle. 
> For all the details, contact us or call 
Program Headquarters, toll free, at 

- 1-800-321-1536. But hurry. This 
limited time offer is only available 
between.March 1 and December 31, 
1988. Take advantage of the 
Ford/Mercury College Graduate 
Purchase Program now. 


from Ford and pre-approved credit 
from Ford Motor Credit Company. To 
qualify for pre-approved credit, you 
need: (1) verifiable employment 
beginning within 120 days after your 
vehicle purchase; (2) a salary suffici- 
ent to cover normal living expenses 
plus a car payment; and (3) if you 


Ford Motor 
Credit 
Company 


Ne¢RDIC 


1600 Shelburne Rd., South Burlington. 


a 
A 6 
Coun 


LEARN HOW 
TO JUMP-START 


A LIFE. 


The Vermont Cynic April 2:05: 


Panthers edge — 
Laxmen, 15-1 4 


continued from page 28 


“From there it was the same situation as against Qo 
gate,” said Thomsen. “We had a man-up situation, ang 
we threw it away. It was just a lapse of concentration aes 
the end.” The Eagles tied it up with nine seconds lef 

All became moot, however, as Moriarty scored the 
game-winner with a minute left in the extra period, The 
bottom line is that the spoils of victory were claimed} 
the Cats. It is the first overtime game Vermont has eye, 
won. 

Despite elation at the victory, Thomsen pointed out 
that the final score is not always a true indicator of team 
performance. “I thought we played about our best game 
of the year against Colgate (a game which the Cats lost), 
but at the end we made some mistakes. Realistically, we 
could be (two games better) but we have had oy 
chances, and it is on game day that we have to get the 
win. The way we try to look at the season is that in each 
game we give our best effort, and we have been suc. _ 
cessful in doing that.” 

Vermont has justified their more difficult schedule this 
year; in achieving a respectable record, they have yet to 
engage in a contest where it is over before it is over. Ver. 
mont will be hoping to take their record over the .500 
mark in their final three games, the first of which will be 
against St. John’s at 1:00 Saturday. If all goes as plann. — 
ed, the game will be held at Centennial field. 


Hawks win 2 of 3 
continued from page 28 a 

Hot-hitting shortstop Robbie Diestel-had a pair of hits * 
to lift his average to .330. Catcher Barent Rogers also 
had two hits as did Mark Buckler. mahi 

“It’s nice to have a good day, but I would have rather 
won because we still had a chance at the league title,” 
said Mammola after the game. “: 

Said Rogers, whose mammoth two-run blast in the 
third gave Vermont a 5-0 lead, ‘‘We can’t just make the — 
plays for seven innings, we need nine innings of good 
baseball.”’ 

The game proved true the old adage ‘‘Those who live 
by the sword die by the sword.’’ Vermont scored three 
runs in the second on just one hit and two Hartford er 
rors to take a 3-0 lead. 

After Rogers’ homer, it was 5-0. Hartford had single 
runs in the fifth and seventh while Vermont added arun 
of their own in the sixth to set the stage for the eighth. - 

UVM lost the opener on Sunday 15-4, but came back 
to win the second game 8-7 behind freshman pitcher 


a 


“We can’t just make the play 
for seven innings, we need — 
nine innings of good 
b ase be-atl | 2 
Catcher Barent Rogers 


Chris Rousseau. The win, Rousseau’s first of the yeas 
raised his record to 1-3. : 

“It felt real good to finally get a win,”’ Rousseau said. 
“I had pitched well at times earlier in the season but ju 
couldn’t seem to get a ‘W.’” 2 

On Tuesday, the Cats squared off at Centennial 
against a non-conference opponent in the form of St 
Lawrence. 

The doubleheader featured two excellent pitching P 
formances. The first by Saint pitcher Paul LaRock in the 
opener. 

LaRock lost his bid for a perfect game in the fourth by 
issuing a walk to right-fielder Pat Culumovic. He kept 
his no-hit bid intact until the sixth when Diestel sing” 
He finally settled down to hurl a two-hit 2-0 shutout 

Not to be outdone, Vermont turned in a shutout®™ 
their own in the second game by Brad Gleason. Gleason 
faced just 26 batters, only five over the minimum, 14” 
ing seven en route to a 5-0 blanking of the Saints 

The win left Gleason at 2-2 on the year while Ve" 
mont upped its record to 9-18-1 overall. a 

With Vermont ahead 1-0 in the fifth, Dave Mill ae 
a bases-loaded triple to blow the game open, 40 
turned out, all Vermont needed was just one as U 
kept the Saints off-stride the whole day. 
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78 THURSDAY 


Seminar 


An Experimental Study of Community 
Evolution, Room 105 Marsh Life 
Science, 4:10 pm. 


Slides 


H. Hi. Richardson’s Billings Library 
_ Revisited, Memorial Lounge, Water- 
man, 7:30 pm. 


Vermont Wildflowers, 6:30-8:30 pm, 
$5, call 863-0202 for location. 

Film. 

The Big Chill, Billings Theatre, 7 & 9:30 
Staff Development 


Understanding the UVM Budget, 
9-Noon, Memorial Lounge. 


f 2 9 FRIDAY 


| Concert 
SA Concerts & WRUV present Ninja 
Custodian, Screaming Broccoli, and K. 


Rouge, outside infront of Williams & 
Billings, 4:30 pm, FREE!!! 


“UVM Choral Union Concert, 16th & 
' 20th century compositions, Recital 


Hall, 8 pm. 
| Workshop 


Vermont History Through Folk Song and 
| Dance, Shelburne Museum, $20, bring 
| lunch, 8:30-2 pm, call to reserve at 
985-3346. 


| 30 SATURDAY 


Red Sqare Affair - 
- Main Compus 


Film 


The Graduate, Billings Theatre, 7, 
9:30 & 12. 


Theatre 
One’ Acts, Royall Tyler Theatre, 8 pm, 
for info 656-2095. 
Celebrate The Arts 
~ Performances & activities on the lawn 
infront of Williams on University 
Place, free, 11-4 pm. 
| Concert 
. Lambsbread, at Kappa Sigma on Main 
| St, 2-7 pm. 


/T Rep Theatre, 8 pm, Fort 
1 call 656-2095. 


i 


C 


ynic April 


CALENDAR 


Film 


Sisters (or The Balance of Happiness), 
Burlington Film Society, Contois 
Auditorium, 7 pm. 


2 MONDAY 


Meeting : 


People for Animal Rights, 6:45 pm, Flet- 
cher Free Library, for info: 985-3044 
or 865-2443. 


Workshop 


Humor in the Workplace, 7-8 pm, 
Medical Center Hospital, Burgess 
Assembly Hall. 


Long-Term Healthcare Insurance, 
10:30-11:30 pm, MCHV Wellness & 
Outreach Conf. Rm., 200 Twin Oaks 
Terrace, Suite 6, S. Burlington. 


Opening 


Points of View at Sneakers, 5:30-7 pm, 
for info:863-2189. 


3 TUESDAY 


Meeting 


Staff Council, Memorial Lounge, 12:15 
pm. . 


~ First Year Student Advisory Council, 


7 pm, Billings Theatre, if interested, 
please attend. 


4 WEDNESDAY 
Speaker 


Dr. Dave Leitner, local plastic 


surgeon, 7:30 pm, 101 Lafayette, pre- 
med club. 


Forum 


Benefits, Risks and Alternatives to 
Pesticide Use, Billings Theatre, 7:30 
pm, free & public. 


Reception 


Inspiring Images: Photographs by Jamie 
Cope, 5-7 pm. ; 


Concert 
UVM Jazz Ensemble, Recital Hall, 8 


pm. 


5 THURSDAY 
Speaker 


Space, Tire, Light, and Sound: a 


Mathematical Tour of Hyperspace, 11 
am, 103 Rowell. 


fj FRIDAY 


Social 


UVM Non-Traditional Student 
Association’s end-of-semester social, 
4-7 pm, Phi Beta Kappa Room, top 


~ floor Waterman, for info: 656-0867. 


28, 1988 


Through June 12, 1988 


American Art of the 1930's, 1st Floor 
West Front Gallery at the Fleming. 


Through May 22, 1988 


Twentieth Century American Art: 
Highlights of the Permanent Collection of 
the Whitney Museum of American Art, 
Ist floor East Gallery and Marble 
Court at the Fleming. 


Through June, 1988 


Ceramic Traditions of the American 
Southwest, 2nd Floor east Gallery at 
the Fleming. 


Through August 30, 1988 


Inspiring Images, on exhibit at the 
Fleming Museum. 


CAREER CORNER 


Interviews for Summer Jobs: 
Greenpeace, sign up for interview: 


Equipment 
Used Audio, Photographic, and Outdoor 


equipment Sale: taken in on consign- 
ment at Burlington’s City Hall from 
5-9 pm, to be sold on Saturday, May 
7th from 10-4 pm, call 863-6686. 


ON GOING EXHIBITS 
Through May 6, 1988 


Three From New York - Clay Works, 
Francis Colburn Gallery. 


Through May 12, 1988 


Greg Blasdel ‘Recent Work” at the 
Gallery, L/L Center. 


interviews: 


Workshops: 


. Summer Jobs 

. Resume Writing 
. Summer Jobs 

. Summer Jobs 

. Summer Jobs 

. Summer Jobs 

. Interviewing 

. Summer Jobs 


4 pm-8 pm, L/L E-170 


Apr 28, 2:30 pm, E-107 


Apr 29, Noon, E-107 
May 2, 4 pm, E-107 
May 3, | pm, E-107 


coo™ O&O UW & G RO — 


May 4, 3:30 pm, E-107 
May 5, 3 pm, E-107 


Hell GRONNING 


CONFUSED? UNHAPPY ? SO DESPERATE YOU'LL TRY 
ALMOST ANYTHING? THEN SCRAMBLE RIGHT DOWN TO 


Akbar & Jeff's 
LUCKY PSYCHIC HUT 


FEATURING MAHATMA AKBAR AND RAMA JEFE THE LUCKY PSYcHICS 


WE WILL ALTER THe SPECIAL SALE! 


COURSE OF YOUR DESTINY! 
: oe oe 


TY RESTORE Lost NATURE GRY 


; WHAMMY... . 95 
JX REUNITE SEPARATED @) ee ¢$ 9.28 
Lz REMOVE STUMBLING BLOLKS 4 WHAMMY... . 4p 14422 fe 
WI LOOSEN CLOGGED AURAS inn TRiPLe ‘ 1995 
TX IMPROVE POOR Tv RECEPTION WHAMMY, .. . : 
Ow) 
CLEAN OUT BANK ACLOUNT QUAORUPLE _ Toou 
Gey MIRACLE HOLY MEN Ak@Ae & JEFF REVERSE WHAMMY... To dor 


COULD ONE OF THESE 
BE YOUR Seceer 
LUCKY NUMBER? 


447 R23 


WOULD You LIKE To win THE LOTTERY Jackpot? 
FINO EVERLASTING LOVE AND TRUE HAPPINESS? 
GET GoBS OF CASH MONEY Ano A SHiny NEW CAR? 


. 2? “THEN wHaT ARE 
STOP HEDRING VOILES IN YouR BRAIN ? Ver uiniriG coe? 


OUR IRONCLAD 
GUARANTEE 


IN WRITING 
——————_> 


NOW ALSO FEATURING THE LUCKY JUNIOR PSYCHICS 


eRe a abused 
? 
402? ioe Two OuT OF THREE 
THAT'S For 9% M ie PEOPLE ARE ENRICHED 
TO KNOW ANO v) ; Swami THE DiviN : 
Gi To FIND OUT! Booey SCREWY =—- RATATOUILE ARBAB RICE ES Te 


EVERY DAY |S ALUCKY DAY FOR AKBAR & JEFF! 


LET US RUB SOME OF OUR LUCK ALL OVER You /77 ; 
LOCATED IN THE CURTAINED STOREFRONT ACROSS THE RAILROAD TRACKS NEAR THE ABANDONED QuiiginGS i) THE BAD PART OF Town 


33 


ee 


10 am-4 pm, Billings 


Apr 28, 3:30 pm, E-107_ 


May 4, Noon, E-107 


Sri30a9 vw 8861@ 88 bth Aiwrenhs Sau01¥33 BHO 
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MISC 


CONCERT!!! 

Friday, the 29th of 
April at 4 pm outside 
infront of Billings and 
Williams: FREE!! 
Screaming Brocoli, Ninja 
Custodian, and from 
NYC: K. Rouge. 


Student Entrepreneurs 
Xpand Wealth and In- 
dependence can be 
yours owning business 
netting thousands, 
Minicourses in: 
Publishing, Advertis- 
ing, Travel, 976 
Poh.ocnsess:s Gat | 
1-802-229-4737 for 
moe cor ded 
announcement! 


~ Warm, caring, profes- 
sional couple would 
like to adopt a newborn 
child. Call Gregg & 
Judy (603) 868-2414. 


ADOPTION: Loving 
couple, physician and 
psychologist, deeply 
wishes to adopt 
newbern. Welcoming 
warm family, love, op- 
portunities! Expenses 
paid. Legal, confi ien- 
tial. Call Ellie/+lan 
collect (212) 724-792. 


RENT A FAMILY 
CAM P- FOR 
GRADUATION 
WEEK, 3 bedroom (7 
person) camp on lake 
will allow your family 
_ to make their trip wor- 
thwhile and save 
money too. $300 pe- 
week. Volleyball, 
‘rowboat, fireplace. 
» Phone 862- 3439) An- 


drew Herber:. 
: \ 


BOUND: <-Ax paity: of 


sunglasses in the 
women’s room near the 
copy center in Billings, 
early April, to claim 
call Cathy at 656-3221. 


Wanted: PC with 
640kRAM, 5 1/4” flop- 
__ py drive and minimum 

. 20 Meg hard drive (if 
available), also need 
compatable printer, call 
Michele 656-1526 eves 
best. 


ALTER E40 


ANYIOUS, 1'M 
HAVING TROUBLE 
PICKING UP WOMEN. 
CAN You Give ME 
SOME ADvice? 


Looking for someone to 
share gas costs and good 
times on cross-country 
trip in VW bus, must 
havé own ride to west 
coast late May or early 
June, I'll pick you up 
there, male or female, 
non-smoker, outdoor 
type preferred, call 
Matt eves at 658-2375. 


APARTMENTS 


Roll out of bed into 
class. sunny, 2 bedroom 
apt, balcony overlook- 
ing green, | block from 
UVM, partially furnish- 
ed, for sale or rent 


865-4445 Jenn. 


2 people needed to 
sublet huge double 
toom at 68 S. Willard, 
great location, new 
townhouse, rent is 
negotiable,. $200/mon- 
th/person, available 
June lst, call Emily 
656-6953 ‘or Wendy 
656-6949. 


Need room on Martha’s 
Vineyard, if you know 
of anything available 
please contact Rob at 


864-0037. 


Roommate needed for 
next year! Already 
sublet for the summer! 
54 Loomis st., great 
location, big room- 
$240/month- call Matt, 
Todd or Rob at 
864-0037. 


FOR SALE 


Bic Reggae Sailboard 
w/6.5m2 camber ipduc- 
ed sail, new last august, 
&650. also (2) GNU 
snowboards, brand new 
$225/ea. 862-3948, ask 
for Shreddes. 


Yard sale, senior house 
cleaning, stereos, fur- 
niture, ski equipment, 
84 Buell St., Friday 
April 29th, 4-6 pm. 


iia a 
Cl 
> ia 


*84 red GTI, 45,000 
miles, mint condit., 
new snows, Alpine/In- 
finity stereo, $5,200, 
call Dave 863-2832. 


1 yr. old mattress and 
boxspring, must sell, 
asking $175 or bo, call 
Liz 658-4877 leave a 
message. ; 


BMW 2002, 1973, 
white w/blue interior, 
minor rust, solid frame, 
original w/factory 
sunroof, records & 
receipts, must sell by 
May 20th, asking 
$2500, cash talks, call 
Matt 658-2375 eves. 


Ski pants, ski jacket, ski 
boots, hockey gear, 
skateboard, stereo 
witape deck, dressors, 
couch, coffee table, 
desk, beanbag, and 
much more, call mike 


865-4416. 


Furnish you apt inex- 
pensively, double $ 
queen futon, kitchen 
table, blender, coffee 
maker, hot pot... leave 
message 865-4445. 


(To the Beverly 
Hillbillies theme): 
Come on listen to my 
story of a rabbit named 
Bink, Star of Life in 
Hell, a strip that makes 
you think. Well one 
day Bink was feelin’ 
kinda low. So'he came 
up with the plan to 
make some dough. Mer- 
chandising. that is. Fun 
garb. Comfy T’s. Well 
the first thing you know 
the shirts began to sell. 
Bink’s kinfolk said, 
“This aint so bad for 
Hell!’’ They said. 
“Hooray for Californy 

_ and all its glam and 
gloss!” So Binky paid 
his rent and he stayed 
right there in Los 
Angeles, that is. Swim- 
ming pools: Obscure 
cartoonists. (Instrumen- 
tal break). THE WORK 
IS HELL T-SHIRT. 
S;M,L;X..$12.50 
postpaid. Checks or 
M.O. payable to Life in 
Hell, PO Box 36E64, 
Los angeles, CA‘ 90036, 
please include ad and 
size. 


Vo 
O-U EEN S.EZE 
WATERBED 2 years 
old - semi waveless mat- 
tress, heater, pedestal, 


great condition - 


SLEEP IN COMFORT 


R.M O 


door 
speed, 
cassette, $750 call Tim 
863-1712. 


Must 


next year! Call Steve at 


863-6110, 
negotiable. 


price 


1980 Honda Civic, 2 
hatchback, 5 
AM/FM 


sell=sczat 
immediately- moving. 


‘78 Subaru hatchback, 


good condit, brand new 
engine, 


6567507. 


call Gary 


EMPLOYMENT 


Certified WSI’s and 
Lifeguards needed for 
summer swim program 
June 27-July 15 
(weekdays only), morn- 
ing classes. Lake Iro- 
quois Beach, for info: 


879-9495 Diane Smith. 


Work outdoors this 
summer, landscape 
helper needed May- 
Sept, must have own 
truck or trailer, ex- 
cellent pay & flexible 
hours, call Jeff at 
658-6064. 


Growing Hebrew 
school is looking for 
Hebrew and Social 
Studies teachers - all 
grade levels. Tuesday or 
Wednesday afternoons. 
$11-$12/hour. Ex- 
perience appreciated, 
but not a must. Call 
862-5125. 


STUDY/WORK/LIVE 
OVERSEAS! Tradi- 
tions Abroad helps 
travelers plan overseas 
adventures. 1 year 
subscription ($15): 4 
issues, annual Educa- 
tional Travel Directory, 
free Guide to Living 
Overseas. Traditions 
Abroad,, P.O. Box 
344-3340, Amherst, 
MA 01004. 


'M SERIOUS 


ANXIOUS. DO You 
KNOW ANY Goop 


PICK-UP LINES? 


Summer on the Lake: 
Camp Hochelaga, YM- 
CA resident & day 
camp for girls in S. 
Hero, VT is filling the 
following staff positions 
for summer ‘88: Nurse, 
Arts & Crafts, Head of 
Waterfront, Waterfront 
Staff, and Chauffeur. 
For info & applications 
call 862-7520. 


SUMMER NANNY, 
creative, energetic per- 
son to care for 45 yr. 
old boys. Flexiblew 
hours, live in possibile, 
car helpful. Call 
658-6852 eves. 


Summer painting posi- 
tions in Fairfield Coun- 
ty CT, earn money 
while you tan, good 
bonuses, great benefits, 
salaries start at $5 & 
up, call Dave 656-7605. 


American Camping 
Assoc. (NY) will make 
your application avail. 
to over 300 camps in 
the Northeast. Posi- 
tions avail: all land and 
watersports, arts & 
crafts, drama, music, 
dance, tripping, nature, 
R.N.’s, M.D.’s, Aides, 
kitchen, maintenance. 
College credit 
available. call or write 
for application: 
American Camping 
Association, 43 W. 23 
St., Dept (VT), New 
York, NY 10010, 
1-800-777-CAMP. 


TRAVEL 


CO-ED BICYCLE 
TOURS-COLORADO 
ROCKIES 1988. Meet 
students from across 
U.S. Tours include: 
Whitewater rafting, 
jeeping, meals, lodging, 
complete van suppcrt. 
College Cycle Tours, 
(313) 357-1370. 


Pee es 


SSIFIEID 


RIDER NEEDED to 
BOULDER, COL- 
ORADO, leaving May 
10th or 11th, driving 
straight through. Call 
Mark at 862-7093 or 
(w) 864-6878- leave 


__NOTES 


Why do little guys in- 
sist on speaking 
through golf clubs. 


To Jao, Edgar & my 
Fifado: Here’s to the 
growth in the sink & 
Jao’s room, the silent 
but deadly, remedial 
math, our jtall “blue 
friend,” the: most pasta 
& BJ’s ever consumed, 
phone excuse 1,2,3.... 
the T.V., P&C, TLC. 
Love you, Fing fat. 


Tom Payne ‘‘the 
Boomer”’- your rugby 
play turns me on more 
than ever- I want you to 
take me on the rugby 
field, love Sally. 


To all our friends- Blon- 
die, Jupe, Leash, Scary, 
Dodi, Jo, thanks for not 
being Muffys!! We luv 
U. Hey Brian- No you 
can’t borrow my meal 
card! Argh! . Stepney 
and Space. See ya next 
year at Wright 88-89. 


To the one who took 
my sunglasses on Mon- 
day night 4/12 in room 
457 Waterman: Please 
call 865-3747. and 
return them to me, 
they’re of great sen- 
timental value. 


Anyone at Lambda on 
4/21 who mistakenly 
took a distinguishable 
jean jacket, please 
return it to CBW An- 
nex, no questions ask- 
ed, great sentimental 
value, please help. 


LL in L&L- If you’re 
growing up, why have 
you regressed to com- 
municating in the per- 
sonals? (ed: hey!) I 
think you know my 
number! FF Proprietor, 
Pleasure Palace. 


WELL CURLY, You've 
GOTTA CHANGE THE 
APPROACH DEPENDING 
ON THE TYPE OF PeRsor 
YOU ARE. FoR You \'O 


RECOMMEND... 


YEAH, YEAH... 


read on PAF igre 


Laurie- I’m glad that | 
make you happy, 
because you definitely 
make me happy!!! All I 


want to say is that I » 


love you and that the 


way we feel when we 
are with each other will 
never end. I love you, 


. Jim. 


John - the golf balls will 
not compensate for the 
fact that your girlfriend 
got it for the first time 


in our house. 


J Aube- real cute little 
boy! First you give me 
crabs and then I find 
out you are sleeping 
around with GUYS! 
What, do you use 
EVERYONE you meet? 
And don’t think that 
Daddy’s money and 
hiding behind 
Mommy’s skirt is going 
to set things straight. 
Why don’t you join the 
real world and for once 
try to be a real person. 


_ ‘Someone Who Knows. 


To the Guy with the 


Red Marker Baseball 
Cap who lives on Pearl 
St. Somewhere- I think 
you're pretty cute. Look 
for me in your 
Psychology class on 
Tues./Thurs. I have a 
green windbreaker and 
blue bookbag. Maybe 
we can study for the 
final together... 


1991, New York City. 
In his most recent 
biO"0. kK", ge peal 
Duplicitious Ones,” 
the lanky Irish boy from 
the.city recounts with 
bitterness his numerous 
attractions to girls dur- — 
ing his college days. 
Which can now be 
reduced to “‘boyish and 
naivee’”’ at best and 
“big mistakes’ at 
worst. The author came 
to his realization while 
munching an doritos in 
Rockefeller Center in 
September of 1990, a 
few months after 
graduating. He is cur- 
rently working on an 
autobiographical sketch 
entitled ‘I GHAFH, 
therefore I exist,” due 
out sometime next 
year. 


12 T. KENNEDY 


“$0, ARE You Desrerate 


ei" 


feacesaalll 
“of the first letter), the 
cute guy in the blue 
shirt Sunday afternoon 

at the AEP softball _ 
game- want to cross 

paths again sometime? — 
K-the second baseman — 


you trampled over, 


To the shy redhead on 
Hamilton Ist, ] enjoy 
talking to you, maybe 
we could have a drink 
at oakledge again 
sometime. If you'd like _ 
to, give me a call. “The? | 
equally shy admirer 
from 17 S. Willard Se,: 


Saaaaaad....I’m gonna 
miss U guys!) 
Remember crying in 
the rain, cc chip cookie 
dough, tumors, lost 
keys, D x 3, Satan man, 
numbers, beaker face, 
gyno position, ‘nis. 
time piolot, Uptons, — 
security guards, Pink 
Floyd, sarcasm, no 
money, --- is God, 
space, Estephania, 
Jupe, scary, Leash, 
Yohanna!!! God - |. 
love you guys. I’m gon- 

na miss you, please 
don’t ever forget me. 
How could you any yay 
with all that’ 

tion?? Good luck!” ; 
Hope you keep feelin’ — 
good!! Space and Est- 
you’re the best roomies 

in the world - don’t 
forget about ourtband!! 
xxxLove always, | 
Blondie. ota * 
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POLICY 


We reserve irk q 


categorize, edit 

refuse personal ads. Y 

May not use names, 
street addzzsses_ or 
telephone number as 
contact information. 
We do not want and 
will not accept ¢ advertis- 
ing that has a purely 
sexual objective or that 
offers anything of 
monetary value in. ex- 
change for companion- 
ship. We will not ac- 
cept illegible ads not 
accompanied by pay- 
ment. Classification of 
ads is entirely at our 
discression, priority can 
not be prearranged. 
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A thank you 
from SAE 


To the Editor: 
To all the supporters of 
Non-Violent Student Ac- 
tion for Equality: We wish 
to Thank You for your pa- 
tience and endurance in 
helping us bring about 
meaningful change at the 
University of Vermont con- 
cerning Cultural Diversity. 
We realize that without 
your support, our move- 
‘ment would not have been 
as strong. 
Student Action for Equality 
(the students involved in 
the Waterman occupation) 


(ynic’s coverage perpetuates 


To the Editor: 


Due to the recent wrong- 
doings by fraternities which 
have plagued the UVM 
campus and the Burlington 
community I feel compelled 


to express my concerns. 


I personally denounce 
and frown upon the various 
incidents which have taken 


To the Editor: 
- We, the Greek leaders, 
would like to comment on 


the events which have oc- 
curred during the past few 
weeks. The Greek com- 


_ Munity does not condone 
the actions or expressions 
directed at the gay, lesbian 


To the Editor: 

SO LONG CAMP 
UVM. 

What happened to the 
good old days? It’s five years 
since the madness began 
and now it finally comes to 
an end. It’s time to graduate 
(Assuming of course that we 
pass Geography of Ver- 
mont). The times are 
changing here at Groovy 
Uvee. The days of hurling 
desks out of the windows in 
Jeanne Mance are over. 
Hog Heaven is no more, 
people actually go to the 
library on weekends, and 
when was the last time you 
walked into a buddy’s room 
and he handed you a bag of 
shrooms and a case of beer 
and said, “I got nothing to 
do for a few days, how about 
you?” Thoroughly forget- 
ting your two exams and 


seven hundred pages of - 


reading, you start munching 
and drinking and next 
thing you know it’s six- 


thirty in the morning (two 


days later) and you’re wak- 
ing up on the flying diaper. 
Yes, those were the good 


place. I feel that there is no 
place for such occurances, 
especially at this Universi- 
ty. But I also feel that other 
members of the Greek 
system are getting a bad rap 
from the Cynic. Why only 
print anti-fraternity ar- 
ticles? Do you really believe 
that there is nothing good 


and bisexual community. 

The Greek Community 
recognizes that it is every 
petson’s inalienable right to 
be free from harassment and 
discrimination. 

The episodes which have 
transpired are unacceptable 
behaviors in the eyes of the 


‘The end of the five year plan: 


old days. Remember going 
to F.A.D.C. at three in the 
afternoon then to the Bone 
for happy hour and chili 
after which you’re off to the 
Chance and finally to 
Afterhours until six in the 
morning. Now that was a 
solid day of partying. That 
was a day like you don’t see 
too often anymore. And by 
the way, when the hell did 
you ever consider going to 
Rasputins? 

What has changed is the 
quality of partiers getting 
into UVM. The solid ‘B’ 
partying student just 
doesn’t have a chance of 
getting into UVM 
anymore. Along with the 
raising of the drinking age 
came the higher academic 
standards and the realiza- 
tion of president Coor’s 
goals. UVM has become 
one of the top rated state 
universities in the nation 
and we applaud these ac- 
complishments. Unfor- 
tunately, these changes 
have resulted in the near 
extinction of a once plen- 
tiful breed of students. That 


going on out there? Do care 
that one particular fraterni- 
ty has raised $33,000 in the 
past year? Maybe it is you 
who are being prejudice. To 
not acknowledge the good 
with the bad is perpetrating 
the idea of prejudice and is 
hypocritical of both the 


Cynic and other individuals 


Greek community and will 
not be tolerated. 

At this time we are work- 
ing on implementing a 
series of leadership and 
educational workshops ad- 


dressing this and other per- © 


tinent issues. 
One of the principle pur- 


being of course the mind- 
bent, self-destructive very 
sloppy student with a total 
disregard for academics, 
authority and the 
bureaucracy in general who 
sought out good times with 
vociferous intensity. Who 
among the underclassmen 
will ever remember that 
legendary spring fling of ’85 
which saw hoards of fun 
loving students hurling bot- 
tles and trash at UVM 
security as they tried to put 
out a harmless couch fire in 
the pouring rain. Never 
again will we. see such 
academic farces as “Small 
Business Management,” 
“Forestry 1,” ‘Pops and 
Crops,” and of course 
“Psychology 1 Testing.” 
Yes, those were the good 
old days. 

Well, it’s time for us to 
step aside and let a new 
generation of students take 
over. We’d like to think 
that some of the old tradi- 
tions will live on and that 
there will remain a group of 
students who are dedicated 
to the higher causes of sear- 


on campus. 

I ask every individual 
who feels that the entire 
Greek system is worthless, 
or prejudice, to take a good 
look at yourself. If you find 
that this feeling was for- 


mulated by generalizations 
you made, or heresay you 
believed, then I ask you to 


ster understanding of 


poses of the Interfraternity 
and Panhellenic Councils is 
to foster mutual understan- 
ding in cooperation bet- 
ween the Fraternities, 
Sororities, the University 
and Burlington com- 
munities. It is our hope to 
avoid situations like this in 


ching out strange new ex- 
periences, drinking beer 
and going where socially 
responsible people have 
never gone before. 


Thank you and goodbye, 
UVM, it’s been real. 

E.B., J.C. Dave Fax and 
Jax, 

The Lost Boys 


Burlington officials offer 
their support for occupiers 


To the Editor: 

We are Burlington City 
Officials who are Alumni of 
the University of Vermont. 
We want to publically ex- 
tend our support for the 
students engaged in the sit- 
in and hunger strike at the 
Waterman Building over 
minority enrollment. 

We attended UVM in the 
late ’60’s and early ’70’s 
when we were promised 
that the University would 
take responsibility in pro- 
moting racial equality by 
aggressively moving toward 
affirmative minority enroll- 
ment. These promises 
became formal resolutions 
by the Board of Trustees 
after violent racial confron- 
tations nearly broke out 
over ‘‘Kakewalk”’ in 1969. 


rethink this. If you don’t 
rethink this, then you are 
exemplifying the very ideals 
you oppose. 

Finally, my purpose for 
writing this letter is not to 


distract any attention away 
from the incidents which 
were performed. The _in- 
cidents. in my opinion, 


Nearly 20 years have pass- 
ed with little progress to 
show for the promises 
made. It’s important for 
students engaged in this 
struggle in 1988 not to get 
sucked in by. policy 
statements, endless studies 
of committees, and more 
promises which have been 
the hallmark not only of 
the Coor administration, 


but. of the Andrews and 
administrations 


Rowell 
before him. 

In 1969, the Trustees pro- 
mised to integrate UVM. 
Now is the time to stop the 
talk. Just DO IT! 

John L. Franco, Jr., 
City Attorney 
Gene Bergman, 
Alderman, Ward 2 


public’s view of fraternities 


were wrong and the proper - 


actions should be taken. 
The purpose is to explain 
that you, the reader, are be- 
ing deceived by a biased 
Cynic. 

David Brown 


too bad, camp is over 


fraternities, sororities 


the future through con- 
tinued and improved com- 
munication, understanding 
and cooperation between 
the Greek Community and 
the community at large. 
On behalf of the Greek 
Community, 
Robert Rosen, Interfraterni- 


ty Council President 

Janet Bishop, Panhellenic 
Council President 
Jonathon Apfelbaum, IFC 
Cheif Justice 

Susan Tschorn, 
Panhellenic Chief Justice. 


HO HO HO 

ITS OFF TO | 
THE WORLD 
WE GO 


It’s the end of the road for the Cynic 
but we'll be back next year. 
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HaveyouU —CS 
heard th one ! 
avout the cow, 
| the Frenchman, 
| andthe bottle 


4 It goes something like this, 

E In 1872, a Frenchman by the name of Louis Pasteur discovered a way of icating 

LS | bottled beer fresh for an indefinite period of time. He called the process “pasteurization” 

A year later, an American brewer by the name of Adolphus Busch got wind of the idea. 

) ea | | And he soon began using it to bottle his own beer. 

; Together they started a revolution in the packaging of fresh goods. In fact, 22 years if 
. later, the dairy inal would jump on the wagon. That's where the cow fits in. Ee 
ai It’s an old story, but an important one. Because every time you pop open § ] 
hy a cold Bud, you ade you can count on a fresh tasting beer One made BUD: S e 
are with no additives. No preservatives. And with quality in mind. 4 
tee And that's no joke. “ie Fou. 3 
ie Pasteurization. It’s just one of the reasons why Budweiser av { 
| i has remained the King of Beers. for over 110 years. con 
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There it is. A knot tied tighter than marriage. 
You've paid for summer session. But you’re not sure if 
you still want to take the classes you signed up for. 

You had to sign up in May for classes that start in 
July and you changed your mind an awful lot in that 
time. Now you're faced with having to make a deci- 
sion that you will stick with. There are a lot of classes 
to choose from but nothing seems to stick out. Still 
you know you have to take something. 

Pouring through the course catalog, there seem to 
be a lot of education courses but it occurs to you that 
that has something to do with teachers having the 
summer off and many of them needing to finish their 
degree while they work. Those classes are very specific 
and none of it seems like anything you should be in- 
volved with. 

There are a lot of math and science classes but 
that’s because engineering students take insane classes 
like advanced plane geometry and fail them during the 
year and have to try again during the summer when 
the pressure isn’t as strong. 

But that’s not quite your speed. You’d like to take 
something interesting but nothing that’s going to turn 
you're brain to mush. Then again, you don’t want to 
lose all of your intellectual tonality. 

So what can you take? I’m glad you asked. 

First of all you could take ART 195/Art from Scraps 
~ with Kathleen Schneider. This class has its founda- 
tions in the tried and true traditon of found object art. 
They ask that you have some experience in art and 
that you are fond of pretending to be a can collector. 

If you’ve been thinking about transferring to 
another country to finish your education, you should 
take EDFS 209/Comparative Education with David 
Shiman first. This class examines education and social 
services around the world including Tanzania/Kenya, 
China, and the Soviet Union. You would want to find 
yourself at Moscow U. without having this class under 
your belt. 

Or you could take EDCO 291/AIDS: Issues for 
Counselors & Education with Sal Wiggen. This one 
credit course looks at the increasing problem of AIDS. 
It provides up-to-date information about testing, 
transmission, and prevention of AIDS. 

If that’s too depressing, you can always escape into 
ENGL 41/Detective Fiction with Sidney Poger. This 
class promises to be a real thriller with readings from 
Poe, Doyle, Sayers, and others. Part of the class will 
be spent looking at the difference between detective 
films and novels plus it’s much better for the ticker 
then Stephen King books. 

If you want to be a little closer to the action, take 
ENGL 95/Literature of the Vietnam War with Nancy 
Anisfield. This\class looks at the Vietnam war from a 
literary perspective and leaves aside the political and 
historical aspects. The emphasis is on themes of fear, 
alienation, and loss of innocence. Perfect for the sum- 
mer months. 

If you want to read but don’t want to be blown out 
of the water, there is always ENGL 150/Modern Short 
Fiction with Robert Cochran. This is great summer 
reading with works by Joyce, Hemingway, Updike and 
others. 

If you want to be on the other end of the pen, try 
ENGL 179/Writer’s Workshop with acclaimed author 
David Huddle. This workshop emphasizes the 
autobiographical aspects of fiction and is a terrific way 
to get in touch with your experiences and your 
writing. is 

If you’re going to be indoors in the summer taking a 
class, you might as well be watching movies. ENGL 
196/‘“Having a Good Cry’’: An American Tradition 
with Robyn Warhol and Jane Shattuc is a unique and 
quite unorthodox film and literature course. It begins 
by the reading of 18th and 19th century sentimental 
and melodramatic fiction and then moves on to 20th 
century versions in fiction, movies and TV. ‘‘You 
discuss the traditions,’’ says Shattuc, ‘‘how crying is 
sold to you , and how big corporations take advantage 
of it.” 

Another film course taught by Jane Shattuc is Film 
195/ The Classic Hollywood Film Jane Shattuc. ‘‘The 
whole course is spent trying to determine the model of 
the Hollywood film,” Shattuc says, what “‘Hollywood”’ 
means, and what film is as it reflects society. 

If summer sun and relaxation is making you a little 
too happy, you can step into the dark World of Dante 
in ENGL 212 with William Stephany. 

And if you’re looking for some good history courses 
to round out that education, try HIST 154 The Rus- 
sian Revolution & the Soviet Regime with David 
Macey or HIST 195 The Great Depression, 1929-1941 
with Neil Stout. Two great classes on extremely im- 
portant time periods. Another unusual history course 
being offered is HIST 195/HIST 300 Changing images 
of American Women taught by Constance McGovern 
which is a good to take if one wants to have a chance 
to do interesting research in the Special Collections 


is 
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section of the library. 

If you are a user-friendly type and want to learn how 
to get more from your computer you can take, MCSD 
195/Computer Graphics for Designers with Jeanette 
Chupack. This two credit introductory class will teach 
you how to use computer print programs for various 
apects of design. 

Summer is the perfect time to catch up on some of 
those pain-in-the-ass P.E. credits, while toning those 
already bronzed muscles. PEAC 35/Low Impact 
Aerobics with Jill Donaldson may be just the thing, or 
if that entails too much movement, try PEAC 
22/Stretch and Relaxation with Sandra Ford. 

There is no better time to gaze at the stars then in 
the summer. And there’s no better time to learn about 
them then with John Perry in PHYS 10/Descriptive 
Astronomy. This course looks at the formation and 
evolution of the earth, solar system, stars, and galax- 
ies. And what better way to impress your friends and 
family then to be able to look up into the sky and say, 
“Hey, there’s Orion’s Belt.’’ 
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After a good stretch, you can tighten yourself back 
up again taking PSTG Career/Life Planning, Part 1 
with Ellie Byers. This is a great way to spend your 
summer. It’s a non-credit course but is oriented toward 
people who are dissatisified with their current working 
situation or unsure of what they want to be doing. 
This course helps map out a student’s next career 
move and gets them on the pathway to happiness. It’s 
a great parent pleaser too. 

Finally, if you’re curious about what those chemicals 
you're ingesting are doing, try SOC 57/Drugs & Socie- 
ty with Ronald Steffenhagen. His major themes are 
drugs, society, drugs and society, and society and 
drugs. 

So, now you see that there are courses to take in 
the summer. But like marriage, taking classes during 
the summer can be like a ball and chain holding you 
back from blissful play and recreation. But that ball 
doesn’t have to be made of lead and that chain can be 
paper, it’s up to you. 
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Summer in Burlington, unexpectedly, has quite a lot to offer. 
Summer at UVM, on the other hand, contributes little to the 
events which encompass a summer in Burlington. 

There are several organizations which spend the majority of the 
year preparing for summer festivals. One such group works on pro- 
ducing a coherent set of performances for the Vermont Mozart 
Festival which will be entering its fifteenth season this summer. 
This festival runs for almost a month and is one of the finest, and 
most consistently attended, events in the summertime. 

Last summer’s series consisted of fifteen different performances. 
Selections focused primarily on the masters, but some, like 
Tchaikovsky, were excluded only to allow for the contemporary 
sounds of composers like Bela Bartok. There were also special per- 
formances, one in particular was the appearance of Andreas Bach. 
Bach is an eighteen year-old concert pianist from Germany. He 
will hopefully be returning for another recital this summer. 

The social aspect of the concerts remained in the UVM spirit of 
things. At both the opening and finale hundreds of people lounge 
about on lawn chairs or blankets at the South Porch of Shelburne 


‘Farms. Many have brought earthenware upon which elaborate 


meals sit. Glasses of wine rest in the hands of most. Beer just 
doesn’t cut it at a classical affair. 

This is not true for other events in Burlington during the sum- 
mer. Another musical event organized by Burlington organizations 
is the Vermont Reggae Festival. Ten bands played at last summer’s 
concert. Among them were a number of local bands, Lambs Bread, 
High Society, Meditation, and Sundog. 
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This Fest is home to the Bud. A day-long event, the Vermont 
Reggae Festival provides live music for Burlingtonians who are out 
to have a damn good time. And they do. Battery Park, the site of 
this event, supplies a vast lawn upon which an array of physical ac- 
tivities may be held, as well as easy access to lovely Lake 
Champlain. 

The most prominent event on the UVM campus was ‘Campus 
at Noon.” Prominency, however, is not always the best thing. For 
some ‘‘Campus at Noon”’ was just an added hurdle on the way to 
Monty’s. The location is central, but maybe too central. The 
“entertainment” performed in front of the Royall Tyler Theatre 
steps, and people gathered around in an arc facing the Theatre. 

Between the rush-hour lunch traffic and actors going in and out 
of RTT, one wouldn’t imagine that it would be too relaxing to sit 
and try to watch, or even listen to the performers. On top of the 
lunch crowd the Day Care Program would have their kids out for a 
nice walk around campus. When they reached the patio of RTT 
they occasionally rebelled, jumping out of formation and involving 
themselves in activities which were not quite suitable at their pre- 
sent age. Their counselor would then proceed to cause even more 
of a ruckus by attempting to regain the child’s order. 

The other event which occurred at UVM, the Champlain 
Shakespeare Festival, was a bit more successful. The Champlain 
Shakespeare Festival was held at the Royall Tyler Theatre. Last 
summer’s shows consisted of Romeo and Juliet, A Man for All 
Seasons, and The Glass Menagerie. A few members of the cast were 
UVM students, but the lead roles tended to be held by more ex- 
perienced actors from New York, or other parts of Vermont. 

Performances were scheduled in repertory style, so that one show 
did not run for a few days and then the next would open. Instead, 
all three were juggled about for a span of just under a month. The 
performers were golden, the performances polished. The only 
distracting part about the whole Festival were the bright pink 
costumes provided for the Capulet clan in Romeo and Juliet. The 
chances of this happening two years in succession are very slim, so 
if you have sensitive eyes this summer might be the one for you to 
attend. 

Regardless of how successful the Champlain Shakespeare Festival 
might have been, or how gay the Vermont Mozart Festival is, the 
main attraction for UVM students in Burlington for the summer 
does not stray far, if anywhere, from its usual focus — the bar 
scene. Never before have the insistent nightly drink specials been 
so noticable as they are in the summertime. Monday night is dollar 
margarita’s at Rueben & James, Tuesday and Wednesday’s were 
NRG dime drafts, Thursday dollar margarita’s at B.T.’s and dimers 
at Rasputin’s, and then Friday kicked off the weekend with pay- 
day, so who needed drink specials? 

With the occasional trip out to Shelburne Farms to hear some 
brass, or a walk up the hill to RTT to see an expertly executed 
play, the UVM-er’s most cultivated past time seems to be a little 
more justified when you can say you attended even just one of the 
many cultural events provided by UVM and the surrounding area 
of Burlington. 
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As most of you probably 
et a RE 


know by now, it’s an election 

year. With this event comes 

the barrage of news, commer- 

cials, and what we in the 

business call hoopla. 

Sometimes it’s fascinating, ee 
other times it can be painfully 


dull. But the dull part only 
comes when one is a passive 
spectator of this melee. To par- 
ticipate in our political process 
is a different story. 


And one could spend the 
summer in Burlington working 
on a political campaign. 

Summer in Burlington is a 
sight to be seen. Magnificent 
sunsets, the lake, the moun- 
tains, Huntington gorge. Never 
a shortage of things to do. But 
Burlington summers have also 
been notorious for foul 
weather. 

So there you are, sitting in 
your living room, watching the 
tube because you can’t go to 
the beach. Sounds like loads of 
fun. All of a sudden, you begin 
thinking about what that fool 
wrote in the Cynic back in 
March. “There are all these 
races, always looking for an ex- 
tra hand,”’ you say to yourself, ‘ 
“why don’t I go and check it 
out?”’ 

To many, working on a cam- 
paign just means stuffing 
envelopes or knocking on - 
doors. Yes, it’s true that is part 
of it, but there is more. From 
phone polling (one of the best 
ways to discover that not 
everybody has the same views 
as yourself) to organizing 
events, the daily rituals of the 
American political process is a 
worthwhile event to be a par- 
ticipant in. 

No matter what your 
political stripe, or how much 
time you want to put into it, 
you can find a campaign to 
work on. Up until mid-summer, 
there will be a number of 
Presidential races to work on, 
and after the conventions, only 
two. If you’re looking on a 
more local level, there is a 
multi-candidate House race 
which is already beginning to 
heat up. On the Democratic 
side, you will find Peter Welch, 
Jim Guest, Paul Poirer, and 
Dolores Sandoval, and on the 
Republican side the candidates 
include Dennis Delaney and 
Peter Smith, among others. 
Burlington’s own Bernie 
Sanders is also likely to enter 
the race. There is also a Senate 
trace, one which promises to be 
an exciting and closely watch- 
ed campaign. U.S. Con- 
gressman Jim Jeffords (R) will 
be facing former U.S. Attorney 
Bill Gray (D) to see who will 
fill the Senate seat being 
vacated by Robert Stafford (R). 
Keep your eyes on this one 
folks 

And life on a campaign is 
not always menial labor. Before 
too long, you become a regular 
at the office, and are given real 
responsibilities. People begin to 
rely on you, and you feel good 
when you get your job done. 
You also come to realize that 
participating in the political 
process means a whole lot more 
than voting. 

In the end, you end up with 
a great experience, possibly an 
internship, a contact for later 
on, or a recommendation. And 
when you think about it, you - 
were just having a good time 
working for a cause you believ- 
ed in, one you thought would 
make this country a better 
place to live in. 
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While it wasn’t the most leisurely summer job I've 
ever held, packaging donuts was in some sense an 
education. Nothing complex like Math 19, Econ 11, 
and Polsci 124, but a simple three month business 
lesson in respecting the customer during changing 
times. 

A lesson that no one could be more qualified to 
teach than Ron and Carol Roberge, President and 
Vice President of the Koffee Kup Bakery on Riverside 
Ave. in Burlington Vt. 

“When the time came for us to change from our 
original handmade process, to a more rapid method 
of production, we had to design our own equipment 
to ensure the customer of the same handmade quality 
and taste,” said Carol. 

“When automation was first introduced to the 
donut business back in the 1950's, most bakeries 
sacraficed high quality for greater volume and pro- 
fits. In other words, they made ‘belly-stuffers,’ 
donuts that you give to kids to fill their bellies and 
keep their mouths shut.” 

“At the Koffee Kup, we don’t make ‘belly- 
stuffers.” 

The way it was: Koffee Kup 1975. 

The donuts were made literally by hand, which con- 
sisted of flattening the dough to a specified inch thick 
with a rolling pin, cutting them out with a hand cutter, 
and placing them on a screen to be dropped in a vat of 
shortening. Approxamately 20 donuts per screen cook- 
ed in about three minutes, and eight vats of oil were used 
to cook multiple batches simotaneously. 

‘Donut making is an art,”’ says Ron, “even though it’s 
not an exclusively hands-on project anymore. That’s 
why 80% of the equipment in our bakery is of our own 
design, made especially to recreate the handmade quali- 
ty and taste of 1975, in a faster and more efficient 
method.” 

The way it is: Koffee Kup 1988. 

First off, the Koffee Kup has two different types of 
donuts which undergo two separate methods of cooking. 
There’s the cake donut, who’s dough is wet and gooey 
like instant cake mix; and the yeast donut, that is made 
from a dry, strechy bread-like dough. The cake donuts 
are deep fried, while the yeast donuts must rise like 
bread, before being quick fried in shortening. 

The list of Koffee Kup cake donuts in- 
cludes: Buttermilk, Variety (Plain, 
Powder, Cinnimon.), Honey Bran, 
Chocolate, and Crullers. The yeast 
donuts are the Glazed and Jelly. 

’ The basic donut baking procedure 
goes as follows: 

First, 100lbs. of special donut flour is 
combined in a 140]b. mixer with 40lbs. 
of wet ingredients, which includes fresh 
milk, eggs and water. The dough is mix- 
ed for three minutes when it is then 
poured into a giant hopper. 

The hopper system feeds the precise 
amout of dough into the automatic cut- 
ters that drop a perfect row of eight, two 
inch donuts into a trench of steaming 
oil. The cutters operate at a hasty 160 
cuts per minute. ; 

While in the shortening, the donuts 


are pushed along by a conveyer 
system which automatically 


filps them after two minutes 
cooking time. By this time the 
donut is almost fully cooked, 


but needs an additional minute 
on the other side. 
Once they reach the end of the trench, the donuts 
are fully cooked and exit upon a steel barred con- 
veyer belt. 
For the donuts that need glazing (Chocolate and 
Honey Bran) they pass under a waterfall of creamy 
frosting just after they exit the frying trench. 
All donuts then proceed to the cooling carosel 
which delays their journey to the packaging depart- 
ment. “All sugar covered donuts must cool before 
sugaring, or the topping will melt or the jelly will 
sour, etc.,” explained Carol. “Only the glazed donuts 
can be frosted while still being hot, because the 
frosting cools to form a shell afterwards.” 
Once the donuts reach the end of the spiraling 
carosel, they are either detoured through a 
cementmixer-like sugar machine, or proceed directly 
to my department, packaging. 
In the final stage of production, the folks in 
packaging hand pick the donuts from the belt and 
slip them into bags, boxes or through the individual 
wrap machine. This is no casy task because the 
donuts come down the line at an unmerciful pace. 
So the next time you press ‘‘C-2” on the vending 
machine in lower Billings, remember that it’s not just 
a a product and package your getting, but an entire 
“family” of people who care about their customers. 
Because to Ron and Carol Roberge, a production 
week that yeilds over 30,000 dozen, is more than just 
another “time to make the donuts.” 
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Activities 101] 


The question is whether there are any people left in 
Burlington after May 13th. We know that there is 
summer school but that doesn’t mean much in the 
way of normal summer activities. But ask any Ver- 
monter and they will tell you that Burlington and the 
Champlain Valley offer plenty in the way of diversions 
from studies and plenty to create a summer 
experience. 

As can be expected, the cultural centers active dur- 
ing the academic year carry on with their normal 
entertainment. What does change and greatly affects a 
change in the entertainment world is the increase in 
temperature. No longer are Flynn Theater and 
Memorial Hall the only places to hold evening con- 
certs, the numerous parks in the area will be plenty 
warm enough. 

Thus, one can say in academic terms that the in- 
crease in temperature directly affects the number of 
musical and recreational activities available for the 
populous of Burlington, And since the number of peo- 
ple who live in Burlington decreases over the summer 
months, there is more room for you to cool your hot 
self listening to music, eating free ice cream, browsing 
traditional American craft fairs and visiting museums. 

And you really can get free ice cream. Mothers can 
anyway on Mother’s Day, they’ll get two Ben and 
Jerry’s cones if they are visibly pregnant. So if you’re 
pregnant... 

Between the months of May and September a whole 
host of events descend on Burlington and remind you 
that we live in a large federal country with many dif- 
ferent traditions not just a state with a failing cow bas- 
ed economy. There are antique car shows, Vermont 
Reds now Burlington Mariners or something like that 
baseball games, antique car shows, dairy food fairs, 

- equestrian shows, boat shows and of course music. 

Probably the most exciting and well known event is 
the Vermont Mozart Festival. Fourteen years running, 
the festival has gained momentum which brings in 
tourism business. For three weeks the entire city is 
humming with Mozart chamber and orchestral music, 
jazz music and even dance productions. 

In the beginning, in 1974, the festival had smaller 
goals. UVM Professors William Metcalfe and James 
Chapman began the Mozart Festival as an experiment 
which lasted two weeks with eight barely attended 
concerts and underpaid musicians. 

Festival Director Melvil Kaplan says he can’t believe 
it caught on as well as it did. ‘“‘We must have sold 
close to 12,000 tickets last year which I’m sure brings 
tourism into Burlington and the area,” he said. 

One of the most awaited aspects of the Vermont 
Mozart Festival is its opening night. The evening con- 
sists of a dressage expedition show with a Quadrill 
(four horse dressage routine), a Pas de deux (two 
horses) and a solo ride by an outstanding Grand Prix 
level horse and rider team. Yes, these are done to 
Mozart’s music. 

You will find the music and performances all over 
the area; Shelburne Farm, von Trapp Family Lodge, 
Marble Island Club and live concerts on Ferries. If you 
live any where near these events this summer, it 
might be a good way to relax, get a tan and discover 
classical music. 

The Discover Jazz Festival is another excuse to lose 
yourself in music. Burlington literally resounds in jazz 
music — leave if you want to escape it. From June 9 
to 12 every bar, every bus, every park, every restaurant 
and even the ferries will be sporting a Dixie kind of 
feeling. Dizzie Gilespie is being booked to play accor- 
ding to Laura Cole of the Jazz Festival along with 
other local, regional and international talent. 

We all know how hard it is to take studying serious- 
ly during the summer. The sun is out, the water is 
warm, the hills are green and it just doesn’t matter 
whether Michelangelo painted during the Renaissance 
or the Revolution. So here are just a few more things 
to pull you away from your studies and to keep you 
here during the months when you thought Burlington 
didn’t exist: June, July and August. See the Chamber 
of Commerce for exact dates. 

The Vermont Dairy Festival 

The big, classic, everything-you-hoped-it-would-be 
country fair featuring the Bread and Puppet Theatre, 
two fun runs, amusements, horsepulling, bingo and 
lots of food. Enosburg Falls. 

Killington Mountain Equestrian Festival 

Over 500 of North America’s best hunter and 

jumper equestrian teams. Home of the North 
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American Jumping Championships. 
7th Annual Lake Champlain International Fishing 
Derby 

All you fishers gear up for a potentially profitable 
three day fishing stint. Prizes for individuals, family 
teams and a Special Olympics category. 
Juniper Island Race 

A great way to meet other single boaters, this is a 
trace for any and all self propelled crafts. 
Alpine Slides at Stowe and Pico 

Experience the thrill and enjoyment of sledding in 
the summertime with the added excitement of doing it 
on hard, rough cement instead of soft snow. Try the 
alpine slide at the two ski areas of Stowe and Pico. 
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Quechee Balloon Festival 


There is nothing better on a warm summer day than 
silently riding the air currents in a hot-air ballon. And 
there is no better place to do it than the Balloon 
Festival in Quechee, Vermont, south of Burlington. 
Tennis 

Picture this: cloudless sky, vibrant green court, ten- 
nis whites, the glow of perspiration, a fuzzy yellow ball 
arcing perfectly for a cross-court winner. A summer of 
tennis is a summer well spent. Some of the best courts 
are at Stowe in Stowe, Vermont, Mad River Glen in 
Warren, Vermont, and Stratton in Stratton, Vermont, 
but there are ample courts anywhere in the Burlington 
area. 

Windsurfing and Sailing Regattas 

Sailing is the sport of kings and princes, but anyone 
can do it here on Lake Champlain. Just rent a sailboat 
or winsurfer and enter one of the many regattas that 
run throughout the summer. Or just do it for fun. It’s 
a big lake. 

Climb Mt. Mansfield, Camel’s Hump 

Altitude. We all want it. Everyone wants to get 
higher in life. Well, you can get more altitude than 
anywhere else in Vermont by hiking up Mt. Mansfield 
in Stowe or Camel’s Hump. 

American Youth Hostels 
For membership in the eight hostels in Vermont 


contact: School House Hostel, Rochester, VT 05767. 
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Tel. 767-9384, eves. (AYH membership is required to _ 
stay in hostels). 
Vermont Bicycle Touring 

Box 711, Bristol, WT 08443, Tel. 453-4811. 
Vermont Mountain Bike Tours 

Box 526, Pittfield, VT 05762. Tel. 746-8943. 
International Sailing School . 

RFD 4, Lakeshore Dr. Cholchester, VT 05446. Tel. 
864-9065. Sailboats for a week; guided outings for a 
day. 

U-Sail-It, Inc. 

Box 54, Colchester, VT 05446. Tel. 878-8888. 
Sailboats for two day or week; instruction. 
Vantage Point 

Lakeshore Dr. Colchester, VT 05446. Tel. 
879-0022. Motorboats, sailboats for a week, month, or 
season; guided outings for a day or longer. 

Canoe Imports 

Route 7, Shelburne, VT 05482. Tel. 985-2992. 
Canoes for a day, week, month, or season. 
Waitsfield Canoe Vermont 

c/o Mad River Canoe, P.O. Box 610, Waitsfield, 
VT 05673. Tel. 496-2708. 

Clearwater 
Route 100, Waitsfield, VT 05673. Tel. 496-2708. 
Marine Explorers 

81 Crescent Beach Dr. Burlington, VT 05401. Tel. 
864-9287. 26-foot steel cruiser, 12 passenger vessel; 
scenic cruises, scuba diving and snorkeling charters; 
Vermont underwater historic preservation diving. 
McKibben Sailing Vacations 

176 Battery St., Burlington, VT 05401. Te. 
864-7733. Sail and power cruising yachts from 28-45 
feet; day, weekend or week; independent or captaineaa 
Vermont Schooner Cruises 

P.O. Box 787, Burlington, VT 05401. Tel. 862-6918. 
“Homer W. Dixon,” 76-foot' windjammer cruise 
schooner; 3,4 and 6-day cruises. 

State Park Campgrounds 

Nearly 40 campgrounds are maintained by the ¥ 
Department of Forests, Parks, and Recreation and 
locations throughout the state. More than 2,000 
campsights are available, although no hook-ups are 
provided. See the Official State Map for a chart sum- 
marizing facilities at each park. | 

Details are available from: Department of Forests, 
Parks and Recreation, Montpelier, VT 05602. 

Green Mountain National Forest 

Wilderness camping is allowed in the National 
Forest Preserve, but a permit is required and guidelines 
must be respected. 

Write: Forest Supervisor, Green Mountain National 
Forest, Rutland, VT 05701. 

Farmers’ Market 

City Hall Park, College St., Burlington. Sarundee - 

9-2 p.m., early June — late hay. 
Bill’s Guide Service 

Capt. Bill Lowell, 188 Loomis St., Burlington. 

05401. 
Church Street Center 

Changing art exhibits. Mon.-Fri. 8-5:30 p.m., Sat 
10-4 p.m. Info: 656-4221. 

Fletcher Free Library 

235 College St. Changing and permanent art ex- . 
ibits. Mon. and Wed. 9-9 p.m.; Tues.-Thurs.-Saturday 
9-5:30 p.m. Info.: 863-3403. 

Francis Colburn Gallery 

Williams Hall, University of Vermont. Changing ex 
hibits of contemporary art. Mon.-Fri. 9-5 p.m. (school 
year and summer session). Info.: 656-2014. 

Millhouse Bundy Performing and Find Arts Ctr. 

1 Lawson Lane, Burlington. Changing and perma- 
nent exhibits. Mon.-Thurs. 11-6 p.m., Fri-Sat. 11-11 
p.m. Info.: 863-6321. 

Scenic Rides and Mountain Views 

Burke Mountain Resort Auto Toll Road, East Burke, 
Vermont. 

Jay Peak Tramway, Jay, Vermont. 

Route 242, Montgomery Center, Vermont. 

Lamoille Valley Railroad, St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 
Public Beaches 

North Beach, Leddy Beach, Oak Ledge Beach, Red 
Rocks Beach. 
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And if you think that there is nothing else to do in 
Burlington during the summer, you are wrong. You 
can play frisbee, join a softball league, play rugby, 
enter a triathalon, jog, swim, tan, sleep, breathe, <a 
the list never stops .. . . 
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Although it’s certainly no Caribbean cruise, sum- 
mering on UVM’s campus can be an enjoyable ex- 
perience and a practical, positive move for your 
education. 

Taking courses over the summer allows students to 
make up credits when they are behind, to get ahead in 
credits to lighten their-future course load or graduate 
early, or to simply take some courses not offered dur- 
ing the regular school year. They also give a perfect 
excuse to hang out at the beach for a summer. 

Summer courses are generally smaller and more laid- 
back with more chance for student-professor interac- 
tion. Although classes run for a shorter period of time, 
by the end of a class students tend to know each other 
and the professor better than they would from a course 
during the regular semester. 

The format of summer courses is usually different 
from the school year. This can work to the student’s 
advantage, but it can also backfire. In liberal arts 
disciplines such as history, the regular semester is 
almost sure to include a lengthy term paper in the 
syllabus, but if taken over the summer the same course 
may drop the term paper requirement or at least ex- 
pect a only shorter paper. The flip side of this, 


however, is that while the actual volume may be less,. 


the intensity is much higher. Summer session classes 


meet five days a week for up to three hours a day. If 


you like this intense atmosphere, summer session can 
be a saving grace. But if you like to procrastinate, you 
may want to wait until the academic year and save 
your summer for going to the beach. 

Other areas of study seem to lend themselves 
especially well to the summer months. Sketching or 
painting for an art course outside on a sunny day on 
the UVM green could be much more inspirational 
than sitting in a dingy studio in Williams Hall. 
Classes including field study are either an impossibility 
at UVM during the rest of the year or rather 


miserable, especially on those below-zero days. It’s 
hard to study birds in the field when all the birds 
migrated South a few months ago. 

As a graduation requirement at UVM, gym is, of 
course, offered in many different forms year-round. 
Getting out and playing golf, however, is a lot easier 
and a lot more fun when the weather is agreeable, and 
it often is not during the school year. Many students 
also find it hard to make the mandatory attendance 
requirements of gym class while they’re taking a full 
course load and possibly involved in extracurricular ac- 
tivities. In the summer, though, when students seem 
to have all the free time in the world, exercise is the 
most natural of activities. 

Students in the pre-med program or other studies 
which include a large number of difficult requirements 
might find UVM’s summer session a good way to 
relieve some of the stresses of school. Taking Cell 
Biology, Organic Chemistry, and physics (and any 
other courses required for their major) all at the same 
time is the nightmare many sophomore pre-med 
students have to endure. Taking Organic Chemistry 
over the summer can alleviate some of the pressure if 
a student can manage not to sleep through the four- 
hour, five-day-a-week class. 

No matter what they come to summer session to 
study, most students find that, if nothing else, Burl- 
ington offers a lot of more interesting study spots than 
the Bailey-Howe Library. Studying in the sun at Leddy 
Beach definitely tops the corner of the periodical sec- 
tion, if you can keep your mind on your books. 

Of course, some students would rather be lying on 
the beach this summer not studying. Summer session is 
a little tough in that it takes away the break students 
usually count on to rejuvenate themselves before the 
new fall semester. But, if you can take it, it pays off 
later when you have less studying to do because you 
took that extra course. 
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Pick a sublet, any sublet 


“This Summer I’m taking a course 
and still working full-time.’ 


Ron Corcoran 


Agricultural & Resource 


Economics Major 


Summer Session courses are designed to fit into your schedule. So you'll have time 


to work, play, and go to school. 


Registration for Summer Session is going on right now. Pick up your free copy of 
PREVIEW at convenient locations across campus. PREVIEW will give you a complete 


listing of the courses offered, as well as housing and 


registration information. 


If you prefer, we'll send you a free copy of 
PREVIEW. Just call us or mail the coupon. 


656-2085 


Contin {ities 
Colina Coss 


Yes | want to know more about 
*" Summer Session, please send 
me my free copy of PREVIEW. 


Name 
Address 
City State Zip 


Mail to: University of Vermont, Continuing Education 
322 S. Prospect Street, Burlington, VT 05401 
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So, you decided to stay in Burlington for the sum- 
mer and now you need a place to live. And unless 
you like ulcers, the time to find a summer pad is now, _ 
You can wait, sure you can wait. But when June1 = 
rolls around and you’re moving into a doghouse 
behind the your buddy’s apartment, don’t say we 
didn’t warn you. ; ; 

Of course, it wouldn’t be fair to say that those who 
power-shop always get the best deals, but they do get 
the best selection. On that note, there is something to 
be said for the wait-and-let-the-subletters-sweat techni- 
que. If you wait until late April or early May, you can 
con a desperate subbletter into paying half the rent. 
At that late date, a subbletter can be finagled into 
taking half of what the normal rent is just as long as 
they don’t loose it all. Of course, this technique is a 
big gamble and if you mess-up you could be moving 
into that dog-house we talked about earlier. 

Providing your not a big gambler, there are a couple 
of other routes you could take. There’s always the Free 
Press. The Vanguard has less extensive listings but they 
have some which might be more oriented toward 
students. There will be signs up around campus adver- 
tising sublets which will become more and more 
desperate as it gets closer to the end of the academic 
year. 

Other things you should know about summer habita- 
tions: make sure it’s legal to sublet whatever it is you 
choose to live in. Many leases specifically say that the 
leases cannot sublet. Sign the sublet in front of the 
landlord to avoid awkward moments and possible evic- 
tion in July. : 

Know who you're renting from. It’s a bad moment 
when the first electric bill shows up is a disconnection 
notice and you don’t know the subletter’s phone 
number or where he or she can be found. 

Know your neighborhood. Crime has this way of 
taking the joy out of any summer experience. Certain 
areas in Burlington (mostly in the Old North End) 
have exceptionally high crime rates. Also, apartments 
which are on the ground floor or have back porches 
tend to get hit more often. The rents tend to be 
significantly lower for these apartments, just make sure 
your TV or new bike is worth the savings before you 
move into a crime-prone apartment. 

These are things which are universally true about” 
living in apartments, but there are some aspects of 
summer subletting which are exclusive to summer. I 
had friends who lived in an unfinished attic apartment 
which was hotter than Hell and just about as dirty but 
the rent was only $60 a month. 

Subletting is not a bad way to go for people who are 


pondering living off-campus but who have never done 
so. It is a good way to get a feel for apartment life 
without the commitment of a full-year lease. a 
Most importantly, remember that a house is a home 
and a home is where the heart is and a man’s or he 


Pt. 


woman’s house is his or her castle. Keep this in mind 


and you'll never confuse your subletted apartment or 
your heart or home or a castle. 
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A Summer Class that Joins Literature with Nature 


“I celebrate myself and sing myself,” proclaimed 
Henry David Thoreau in his poem ‘‘Song of Myself.” 
But there is more to Thoreau than his self-discovery. 
He has a lesser known, yet as remarkable, naturalist 
side. It is this aspect of Thoreau that Jack McKnight’s 
summer class English 95/195, The World of Thoreau, 
investigates and experiences between July 25 and 
August 12. 7 

Last summer about twelve people went with instruc- 
tor McKnight on a journey to explore the wilderness 
experienced and written about by Thoreau. As one of 
America’s most famous and influential writers on in- 
dividual discovery and the individual in politics, 
students usually study Thoreau’s philosophies on these 
topics. This course follows the less investigated 
Naturalist side of Thoreau. 

According to Jaime Masefield, Jack McKnight shows 
Signs of being a modern-day Thoreau. He is very in- 
terested in outdoor experiences, works with Outward 
Bound, Pine Ridge School’s outdoor program and “‘he 
Values personal development through these ex- 
Petiences which was the main thrust of Thoreau’s,”’ 

he said, 

The class lasted for three weeks with two distinct 

ves to it. The first week and a half was spent in 
lass. For three hours every day they sat on the lawn 
and discussed the writings of Thoreau. The students 


“Wete also in charge of planning the itinerary and 
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menus for the second half of the class which was to be 
spent on the upper west branch of the Penobscott 
River in Maine. The group canoed, had a white water 
canoeing clinic, white water rafted on the lower west 
branch of the Penobscott and climbed Mt. Katahdin. 

All of these places were visited by and reflected 
upon by Thoreau at one time. The students brought 
with them the books written by him at these specific 
places and were able to see the land structures, the 
plants and the animals which inspired the thoughts on 
the pages. ‘‘Wild thoughts about plants and 
topography which he saw,” rememberedMasefield. 
“We saw exactly what he did and then could see 
where his speculations about the stuff came from.” 

This type of experiencial education comes highly 
recommended by many important figures. Aristotle 
loved to teach by discovery, John Dewey was also very 
big on practical learning. After having experienced 
Thoreau’s and McKnight’s form of hands on learning, 
it comes highly recommended by Masefield too. 

“It was the best way to study Thoreau because that 
is what his main thrust was: If you want to learn 
something, do it,” said Masefield. ““There’s really no 
way to get as close to the material from within a 
classroom.” 

He also suggests that the university on the whole 
adopt a policy to offer more classes which teach 
through experience. ‘‘We all came out of the class 
thinking that UVM should do more of this type of 
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learning during the summer,”’ said Masefield, “‘the sun 
is out and its a perfect time to be out of doors.” 

The class included a very broad range of people. 
When asked whether everyone was as positive about 
the experience as he was, Masefield replied with an 
enthusiastic ‘yes’. In order to sign up for a class which 
demanded such an interest in nature and Thoreau’s 
writing, people were guaranteed to be committed from 
the start. 

There is one main improvement which Masefield 
feels would contribute greatly to the success of the 
class. A large part of experiencing Thoreau’s writings 
in their places of origin was spending time alone to 
read, contemplate and write. ““We tried to cover too 
much mileage so by the time we were at camp and 
had it set up it was already getting dark,”’ remembers 
Masefield. ‘‘This didn’t leave enough time for walking 
in the woods and looking at the flowers and the 
streams and thinking about what went into Thoreau’s 
thoughts.”’ 

There is a lab fee to cover the costs of food, van 
rental, white water rafting equiptment rental and the 
white water canoeing clinic. ‘When you add up how 
much it actually cost to put on such a trip, it was real- 
ly a bargain,” said Masefield. 

Masefield sums up his approval by saying, “This is 
definately the best class, the class to take in the 
summer.” 
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“Taking Summer classes helped 
me lighten my course load.” — 


Donald Debuque 
Management Engineering Major 


Give yourself a break by taking Summer Courses — they're the same ones we offer 
during the Fall and Spring. This means you'll lighten your academic load. 

Registration for Summer Session is going on right now. Pick up your free copy of 
PREVIEW at convenient locations across campus. PREVIEW will give you a oa 
listing of the courses offered, as well as housing and 

§ registration information. 

If you prefer, we'll send you a free copy of 

PREVIEW. Just call us or mail the coupon. 


656-2085 
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